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INTRODUCTION 


Legislative authorizing Committees must obtain and digest a wide 
diversity of opinions to enable them to properly discharge their re- 
sponsibilities, Vor the Committee on Education and Labor this “home- 
work” requirement has added significance for we concern ourselves 
with the one single tool—education—which will assure the continua- 
tion of the world’s greatest representative democracy, We must. pro- 
vide programs which will assure continuation of education success 
as well as remedy failure. We must constantly strive to help provide 
quality education equally to all. To do this we must seek as many sug- 
gestions as possible, but exercise extreme caution in the winnowing 
process, for we deal with a precious group—American youth, The 
programs wo recommend must be designed with due deference to their 
Impact on every family group. 

This compilation, together with the subsequent printed transcript 
of hearings, will provide a provocative — for future legis- 
lative action. We commend these papers—many of them controver- 
sial—to our colleagues in the “Iouse, where education has a high prior- 
ity, as it does with a majority of the Members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 
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FOREWORD 


What. challenges do the seventies hold for elementary and secondary 
education in the United States? The unswers to this question have sig- 
nificant, implications for the nation in the remaining thirty years of 
the 20th century—and into the 21st, as well— because the pedagogical! 
oftspring of this decade's educational system will be adults of the year 
2000-plus, 

Realizing that its mission extends far beyond existing Federal con- 
cerns, the General Subcommittee on Education initiated a comprehen- 
sive Inquiry into the educational problems and possibilties of the 
seventies, The Subcommittee began by conducting an initial series of 
hearings on this subject, and transcripts of the entire proceedings have 
been printed in Volumes I and II of this series, As an additional 
vehicle for deepening Congressional understanding of these issues, the 
Subcommittee has compiled a compendium of papers—Volumes TIT 
and IV—on the educational requirements of the new decade. 

The first section of the compendium consists of essays which have 
been prepared at the invitation of the Subcommittee by a distinguished 
group of more than a hundred university faculty members and admin- 
istrators, industrialists and businessmen, journalists, social philos- 
ophers, professional educators, educational researchers, scientists, and 
other prominent citizens from every part of the United States, reflect- 
ing perhaps every shade of opinion about education. They have been 
asked both to predict what will be the compelling issues of the seventies 
und beyond and to suggest potentially fruitful alternatives. 'The choice 
of specific topics, however, has been left to the individual writers. 

The second section of the anthology is comprised of the formal state- 
ments which were submitted by witnesses when they testified at the 
Subcommittee hearings. 

This collection of papers represents perhaps the most extensive sur- 
vey of the educational needs of the seventies that has been attempted 
to date, The essays focus on such subjects as educational finance, school 
construction, research and development, educational technology, evalu- 
ation and accountability, education of culturally and othnically diverse 
populations, educational planning and management, reading, school 
governance, the application of systems analysis techniques to educa- 
tion, early childhood education, aid to private schools, occupational 
education and training, and the selection, training, and compensation ` 
of teachers and paraprofessionals. 

Reading these absorbing essays constitutes, we believe, a unique 
educational experience. Some authors have linked their discourse to 
specifie Federal legislation or to bills pending before the Congress; 
others have referred more generally to broad policy goals, in the hope 
of summoning Members of Congress to legislative action. Many essays 
make recommendations related to State and Local as well as Federal 
pohiey. 
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VI 


Certain writers, for example, have called on the Federal government 
to issue vouchers to parents, on the principle that parents have a right 
to choose the schools their children will attend. Such an innovation 
could also make the educational system more competitive. 

One writer predicts that vocational education will become “the 
major reform element in all of education.” Another recommends 
establishment of a “careers development curriculum,” in addition to 
the regular vocational program, which would be directed to students 
lacking firm occupational goals, Such a program would emphasize, 
among other features, the systematic exploration of a range of voca- 
tional alternatives. 

Still another essay, characterizing American schooling as a “stifling 
atmosphere of involuntary servitude,” makes a caso for abolishing 
compulsory education. 

There are suggestions for a type of “council of educational ad- 
visors,” analogous to the Council of Economic Advisors, which would 
formulate long-range goals for the nation; for a National Institute 
on Early Ohildhood Education as part of a new organization similar 
to the National Institutes of Health; for “qualified” block grants 
requiring State accountability to the Federal government; for broad- 
ening the concept. of education for women to encompass the dual 
roles of homemaker and breadwinner; for “humanistic” education 
to help students understand and cope with their feelings; for national 
demonstration centers of educational excellence; and for “quality 
assurance” in education, guaranteeing that educational programs, 
when properly utilized, will yield certain measurable results, There 
are predictions about the future impact of technology on the schools 
and about the utilization of television as an educational component 
in the home. 

One author has called for a nation-wide shutdown of business for 
several days, to create a dialogue on America’s educational problems. 
Another has suggested that students and teachers be represented on 
school boards, 

As in any compilation of policy papers, the contributors to this 
anthology do not always agree with one another. One clergyman 
questions the necessity of parochial schools; another calls for Federal 
ald to religiously-based educational institutions, Some papers present 
a caso for a national educational policy and a national board of 
standards, while others accuse the Federal government of interfering 
in Local educational affairs and recommend strengthening the States’ 
individual capacities to exercise responsible leadership. 

This is just a sample of the many provocative manuscripts included 
in this volume, Many of these recommendations are controversial, of 
course, and would require further deliberation and analysis, within 
the spectrum of competing priorities, before any definite conclusions 
could be drawn. Already, however, the essays have served to stimulate 
valuable and productive discussion about possible new directions for 
the emerging decade, and the Subcommittee is deeply grateful to the 
authors for performing this public service. 


VII 


We in the Congress cannot hope to predict all of the significant 
events to come in the seventies, bui perhaps, as one young school 
superintendent has written in this volume, “The important thrust of 
education and learning should become not what a person knows, but 
what he does when he does not know.” 

Assessing the educational needs of present and future generations 
will require vision, imagination, and foresight, Drawing on all of 
the resources at its disposal, the General Subcommittee of Education 
is committed to the search for wisdom and understanding as tt delib- 
erates on policies for the new decade. 

Roman C. Pucinskt, 
Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education. 


April 1970. 
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PART ONE 


This section is composed of policy papers which have been prepared 
at the request of the General Subcommittee on Education on the 
needs of elementary and secondary education in the seventies. Within 
this general framework, each author has pursued his own specific 
theme. The writers were asked to limit themselves to approximately 
3,000 words. Because of the diversity of avenues explored in the 
individual essays, they have been compiled alphabetically rather than 
by any thematic arrangement. 


EDUCATION FOR THE SEVENTIES: THE ROLE OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Max G. Abbott, Director, Center for the Advanced Study of Educational 
Administration, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 


That education is a crucial element in the social and economic de- 
velopment of America is a proposition that is no longer arguable. That 
the Federal government has an important role to play in the improve- 
ment of education at all levels and in all of the fifty states is by now a 
generally accepted maxim. Nevertheless, the nature of that role, the 
activities that the Federal government should support to contribute 
to the improvement of education, particularly at the elementary and 
secondary levels, continues to be a debatable issue. 

The requirements of American education, today and during the 
coming decade, are numerous. More adequate funding; providing equal 
educational opportunities for all children; upgrading educational pro- 
fessionals; making education more relevant to the social, economic, and 
occupational demands of the nation; and meeting the needs of economi- 
cally and socially deprived children are only a few of the more obvious 
challenges facing the schools of this country. 

Identifying these requirements, however, adds little to an under- 
standing of the priorities that need to be established for the decade 
of the seventies. Nor does such identification address itself to the 
question of the role of the Federal government in the improvement of 
elementary and secondary education. The remainder of this statement,, 
therefore, will be directed toward these t wo Issues, 

To improve the quality of education and to adapt the educational 
enterprise in terms of the changing society that. it serves, three major 
issues of paramount importance emerge: (1) the need to develop new 
instructional strategies and materials to meet the educational needs 
of individual students; (2) the need to develop new occupational roles 
to perform the wide variety of tasks demanded of the public schools; 
and (3) the need to develop more adequate organizational and admin- 
istrative arrangements to facilitate the adoption of improved ap- 
proaches to instruction. 


(1) 
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Instructional strategies and materials —Although the exact nature 
of the changes that will take place in the use of instructional strategies 
and materials is not entirely clear, it is possible to indicate the direction 
that effective instructional methods will take on the basis of current 
advances in research and development. 

First, students will be emancipated from direct dependence upon a 
teacher in governing the course of instruction. Machines that present 
the stimuli for learning, provide instantaneous feedbuck of learnin 
errors, and branch appropriately to present new sequences of stimuli 
will supplement or supplant the conventional textbook-recitation pat- 
terns of the present. 

Second, teaching will be redefined as the diagnosis and treatment 
of learning difficulties on an individualized, clinical basis. Thus, high 
degrees of specialization will be developed among instructional agents 
along lines other than the usual age-grade or subject-matter division 
of responsibility. 

Third, specialized curricular programs will be developed, built on 
concrete, relatively short-run objectives and designed for students in 
unique learning circumstances. Head Start, language laboratories, 
short courses in data processing procedures, and reading clinics are 
illustrative. 

New occupational roles.—As technological aids are developed to 
supplement the teacher in presenting stimuli for learning, it will be 
ossible to release human talents to perform other important and 
pean tasks. As suggested above, during the decade of the seventies 
teaching will most likely be redefined ad new occupational roles will 
need AA developed in the schools. These new roles will call for indi- 
viduals with specialized training to perform such tasks as the diag- 
nosis and treatment of learning difficulties, the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of personal emotional problems that interfere with learning, and 
the development in students of the skills required for adequate social 
interaction. 

Some of tle implications for staffing that grow out of recent de- 
velopments lated to instructional practices have been summarized 
succinctly in a report issued recently by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic Development (CED) : 

We are convinced that reconstruction of instructional staffs, instruc- 
tional patterns, and school organization must He at the heart of any 
meaningful effort to improve the quality of schooling in this country. 

The introduction of team teaching, differentiated teaching functions, 
and more flexible salary scales offers great opportunity to achieve better 
results at lower cost. Even more important is the reorganization of staffs 
and personnel functions so that the new advances in teaching techniques 
and technology can be utilized effectively. Indeed, considerable money 
and effort have already been wasted by the premature introduction of 
such innovations without first creating the conditions for integrating 
them effectively into school programs. 

The new educational technology, especially instructional television 
and various types of audiovisual equipment, holds considerable promise 
for improving the quality of instruction. No opportunities to advance 
education through new technology should be overlooked. However, our 
interest in instructional technology increases rather than lessens our 
concern for improving teacher education and developing better curricu- 
lum materials. For however sophisticated and useful the machine may 
become, it will always be an instrument employed by human educators. 

We see no conflict between teachers and machines, but rather the op- 
portunity for teachers to become more effective through the use of ma- 
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chines. The substance and quality of education must always depend on 
the knowledge, wisdom, and ingenuity of scholars, the designers of cur- 
ricula, and, most important, teachers who work directly with children 
and teenage students. * 7 

Organizational and administrative arrangements.—There is consid- 
orablo evidence to indicato that the American school will be unable to 
capitalize on the emerging instructional patterns without some funda- 
mental structural and procedural changes. The traditional allocation 
of authority in the school will probably be unrealistic in view of 
changes in the teacher’s role demanded by new instructional tech- 
niques, It is unlikely that instruction can continue to be carried on in 
relatively autonomous self-contained classrooms through which stu- 
dents are moved in narrowly graded age cohorts—a pattern that so 
importantly shapes the entire organizational character of the school. 
It 1s even possible that the notion of a geographically-bounded school 
district will be outmoded as a unit for organizing instruction, espe- 
cially considering the modern communications technology that makes 
distance and space irrelevant parameters. | 

The Research and Policy Committee of CED also addressed itself 
to this issue, as follows: 

We recommend continued and more extensive experimentation in sebool 
organization to eliminate the regimentation of students that results from 
the conventional class units and lock-step method of advancement. We 
believe that the combination of differentiated staffs, team teaching, and 
variable student grouping, together with the use of instructional televi- 
sion and other audiovisual media, has much promise for individualizing 
instruction. 

It would be possible to continue at length to speculate about the di- 
rections that these developments might take. However, to do so would 
be futile. Improvement will not come from armchair speculation. Sig- 
nificant improvement in education will only be achieved through a 
massive and systematic program of research, development, evaluation, 
and dissemination. It is this condition that leads to an enunciation of 
the role of the Federal government in the improvement of education. 

There are many areas in which State and Local governments must 
continue to accept the major responsibility for the educational enter- 
prise. These include the financing of on-going programs of instruction, 
the certification of personnel, and the ablehnen of general educa- 
tional requirements, Moreover, in any program of research, develop- 
ment, evaluation, and dissemination, the cooperation of State and 
Local governments will be required. The responsibility for initiating 
and financing such a program, however, necessarily rests with the Fed- 
eral government. This is true for a number of reasons. 

First, few of the States and virtually no Local school districts have 
the financial resources to support research and development programs 
of sufficient magnitude and scope to bring about any noticeable im- 
provement in educational practice. In fact, both State and Local gov- 
ernments are now facing a financial crisis as they merely attempt to 
maintain on-going programs, 

Second, qualified personnel are not now available, nor will they be 
available in the foresecable future, to staff more than a limited number 
of research and development units. The few such units that now exist 


*Committee for Economic Development, Innovation in Education: New Directions for 
the American School. 
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have encountered serious difficulties in finding and attracting compe- 
tent and committed individuals for this important work. To prolif- 
erate these agencies could only result in the serious deterioration of the 
quality of the work that would be understaken. 

Third, the very nature of research and development activities, plus 
the long period of time needed to assess adequately the quality of the 
materials and processes developed, requires that these activities be 
separated from the day-to-day process of conducting school. While it 
is clear that developmental activities must take into account the com- 
plexities and the limitations of the “real” situation, and although the 
evaluation of developed “products” must. occur in the setting in which 
they will eventually be used, both sets of activities have different objec- 
tives and employ different processes than do continuing instructional 
programs, 

Fourth, the duplication of efforts that would result if research and 
development were to be carried on even at the State level, in all of the 
50 States, would represent an unconscionable waste of scarce resources. 
Although some duplication of effort should be tolerated, even encour- 
aged, there is a definite limit to the number of viable alternatives that 
could be generated in regard to any of the substantive areas involved. 
The number of problems that need to be attacked and the urgent need 
for improvement in educational practice make such duplication of effort 
and the resulting waste of resources unthinkable. 

For these and other reasons, research and development. directed 
toward the improvement of education should be initiated and sup- 
ported by the Federal government. To a limited extent, this has already 
been done. During the past two decades considerable work in curric- 
uhim improvement. has been undertaken with the support. of the 
National Science Foundation. Since 1964 a number of educational 
Research and Development Centers have been established at various 
universities, Centers that have been supported largely with Federal 
funds, More recently, a network of Regional Educational Laboratories 
has been organized to accelerate the development of improved educa- 
tional products and practices, again with major financial support from 
the Federal zovernment. 

To date, however, even these efforts have been fragmentary and 
limited. Although the financial support for the R & D Centers and 
Regional Educational Laboratories was generally adequate at the out- 
set, all of these agencies have encountered serious budgetary restric- 
tions in recent years, Almost without exception, as these agencies have 
dk veloped the capabilities for creative and significant work, they have 
been faced with a curtailment in financial support. 

If the results of research and development are to be effectivelv eval- 
uated and implemented, other types a agencies will need to be estab- 
lished and supported to supplement the existing R & D agencies, It 
has become very elear in the last few years that new materials and 
practices, regardless of their quality, will not be disseminated widely 
nor rapidly unless they can be demonstrated to work in settings that 
are reasonably similar to those in which they might be adopted. As the 
results of research and development efforts become available for assess- 
ment and eventual adoption, therefore, it is imperative that a series 
of experimental schools be established to provide a setting for evalua- 
tion and demonstration. 
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The number of such schools that will be needed will depend in part 
on the magnitude of the research and development effort and on the 
eventual output of that effort. In any event, neen they should be 
established in sufficient numbers that school personnel in all regions of 
the country could visit them with a reasonable expenditure of time 
and money. l 

The widespread dissemination of new materials and practices will 
require tho establishment of still another type of agency. This agency 
will need to be staffed with personnel who have the knowledge, the 
time, and the financial resources to consult with and aid sehool dis- 
tricts where the innovations are being introduced. Eventually, such 
an agency will probably need to be a part of, or affiliated with, State 
departments of education. However, the development and establish- 
ment of such an agency represents a major innovation in itself. The 
responsibility for its E ER will almost necessarily rest with 
the Federal government. 

The need for the improvement of education has now become so 
urgent that the Congress should move immediately to make such im- 
provements a fundamental part of national policy for the decade of 
the seventies. This requires the establishment of a systematic plan for 
initiating and coordinating the important processes in change—re- 
search, development, demonstration, evaluation, and dissemination. 
It also requires adequate funding for an extended period of time. Too 
frequently in the past, money has been appropriated to establish 
agencies that were intended to pioneer improvements in education 
only to have the appropriations curtailed just at the point that the 
agencies were ready to make important contributions to their assigned 
tasks. Institution-building is a slow and expensive process. Unless in- 
stitutions that are established are given time to develop and to pro- 
duce, most of the money that is appropriated will be spent to build the 
institutions with little money contributing to the accomplishment of 
the purposes for which the instiiutions were supposedly established. 





SOME ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS OF THE SEVENTIES 


Marvin Adelson, Vice President, meen Transfer Corp., Santa Monica, 
alif. 


Educating is arranging for people to learn that which remains 
worth learning over the period needed to make the arrangements. 
“Elementary and secondary education” refers to the set of institution- 
alized arrangements (primarily, at this point, schools) devised for the 
purpose of educating the young, the content of the intended learning 
(that which is deemed useful or otherwise good), or the process used 
in transmitting the content within the arrangements (primarily at 
this time, what teachers do). In a world of rapid change, complexity, 
and great diversity of values and aspirations, it is no wonder that the 
relevance of a school system largely predicated upon traditional as- 
sumptions of relative stability of life pattern, simplicity in principle, 
and a smaller range of values and aspirations is called vigorously to 
question. The great challenge of the seventies, therefore, is to find 
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ways of attuning the educational system to constantly changing con- 
ditions, including emerging needs and wants of — o 

The difficulty in achieving this virtuous goal is in deciding when a 
given practice does or does not correspond to a need or want, For 
many goods and services, a relatively free market process provides an 
operational answer to the question. But for education at elementary 
and ondary levels there is certainly nothing approaching a free 
market. 

The public school system has many of the attributes of a virtual 
monopoly (although a somewhat uncoordinated one) and it has going 
for it a compulsory education law that guarantees consumption of 
whatever product it purveys. Students, parents, employers, taxpayers, 
and society as a whole are the overlapping classes of consumers. Each 
has a different basis for evaluating the system and different ways of 
making his reactions felt. The consumer is the product as well as the 
raw material of the system, yet he has little or no choice among the 
alternative suppliers, ın whose hands most of the evaluation and qual- 
ity control functions are left. 

But there is evidence that this evaluation has not been altogether 
adequate. There is, in fact, a form of rebellion by students, parents, 
eee and administrators by as diverse a group of participants as 
could be imagined. This is not the only country in which educational 
ferment is rampant. And while we are reasonably well off by compari- 
son with most of the rest of the world, that is no cause for complacency. 
The trouble we are in is bad enough to warrant attention at all levels, 


ENncouraGina SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Many schools and school districts have attempted to improve their 
practices. 

Some have produced exemplary results. Most have been less success- 
ful, Conscientious case studies are needed to explain the differences as a 
guide to future action. 

The Federal government has supported educational advance in a 
variety of ways: by supplying useful services, through the educational 
research and development centers at universities, regional educational 
laboratories, educational policy research centers, and educational re- 
search information clearinghouses, among others. It has also promoted 
racial integration and attacked some of the educational problems of 
poverty, Nevertheless, educational adaptation has generally been slow 
and halting—anything but systematic and adequate to the rate of 
environmental change. 

In part, the slow pace of change has undoubtedly been due to the 
small segment of educational expenditures that goes for discretionary 
purposes. All but a tiny fraction of the 5 percent of the GNP that is 
spent for elementary ahd secondary education in this country pays 
for fixed costs. There simply cannot be much latitude in the $3 per 
student per day that is the typical expenditure. While research and 
demonstration results are available, the lessons they teach cannot. be 
acted upon very easily under this condition, and for this reason, they 
tend not to be terribly deeply attended to. One of the needs of the 
seventies, therefore, is a set of more effective incentives to both public 
and private schools and school systems, especially the less effective ones, 
to adapt to their own settings measures of established value. Another 
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is to provide incentives for the more efective ones to innovate as they 
see fit. 

ne way for the Federal government to promote these ends is to 
share the cost—possibly pay almost all of the cost—in some of the 
more backward schools or districts—of installing innovations of dem- 
onstrated effectiveness and making them work, as evidenced by some 
criteria of educational performance. A discretionary component could 
then be added to the budgets of schools in direct proportion to their 
educational achievement. Thus, the top schools would be able to origi- 
nate new practices, while the bottom ones would have an incentive to 
adopt proven improvements. Together, these would tend to move the 
system forward at an accelerating rate, without necessarily usurping 
local initiative or implying centralized control. 


DEMAND-RELATED CONSIDERATIONS 


Demand for education appears to be growing at a faster rate than 
the supply of qualified professional teachers for elementary and high 
schools can be expanded. If the schools are to respond to this demand, 
they will have to do one or more of the following: 

1. Expand use of cost-effective educational technology. 

2. Increase and regularize recourse to qualified uncredentialed per- 
sonnel. 

3. Substantially improve pedagogy so as to reduce the time required 
to achieve a given result, * if possible, the training of teachers. 

4. Modify standards of performance or practice. 

5. Increase utilization of educational resources through better man— 
agement. 

6. Relinquish more of the field of instruction to nonschool-based ar- 
rangements such as TV, correspondence courses, employers’ in-plant 
courses, private special-purpose educational purveyors (as for lan- 
guages, speed reading, computer D 

7. Relinquish more of certain noninstructional functions, such as 
testing or guidance to outside agencies, or reorganize them internally 
to use less effort. 

Combinations of these measures are of course possible, and instances 
are already in evidence. Let us examine the needs they imply. 

1. Kxpand use of cost-effective instructional technology.—This al- 
ternative will require, besides revision of curricula for training new 
teachers, extensive retraining of existing teachers. At least initially, 
some funds for such training will likely have to come from outside most 
school systems if an adequate effort is to be mounted. Later, product 
suppliers may be able to underwrite marginal costs of training in the 
uso of their own products. 

Systematic means will be needed for evaluating the educational ef- 
fectiveness of such technology in a variety of settings, as will system- 
atic dissemination of the results of such evaluation. This will most 
likely best. be done on a national level since the costs may be substan- 
tial and the results useful to all potential customers, Explicit criteria 
for evaluation will have to be developed and refined. 

Changes will be required in the way school budgets are constructed 
and used. Among other things, more will have to go into procurement 
of goods and services, and less (relatively) into salaries and plant. 
Procurement procedures will have to be refined. Models of serviceable 
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procedures would no doubt be useful to many schools and school dis- 
tricts. 

2. Increase and regularize recourse to qualified uncredentialed per- 
sonnel.--The availability in many communities of valuable human re- 
sources not now being tapped for educational purposes has been fre- 
quently remarked. Some schools already use paraprofessionals for 
teaching and other functions, Teachers with incomplete (provisional or 
temporary) credentials are no longer uncommon and are frequent! 
neither really provisional nor temporary. The possibilities for build- 
ing a system around the regular use of qualified uncredentialed persons 
in instructional and other ways will have to be seriously explored and 
evaluated in the seventies. 

Some experimental and demonstration results show that students 
can help teach other students, and that the process of teaching is itself 
educational. Moreover, students are the best. available means of reach- 
ing certain other students with learning difficulties, A thoroughgoing 
evaluation of use of students in teaching roles will be needed, in the 
hope of creating schools that could truly be called “tutorial 
communities,” 

3. Substantially improve pedagogy so as to reduce time required to 

achieve a given result—Much schooling may be too slow for the 
learners, In this age of TV, light shows, rock bands, and information 
overload, the rate of stimulation in classrooms may be below the opti- 
mum for many children. While experimental data on this matter does 
not abound, understimulation or stimulus deprivation can produce re- 
sults that seem to be associated with the dropout syndrome. At the 
same time, there is some evidence that children can learn certain things 
much faster than they are allowed to in schools. One example is foreign 
language, which in the ordinary high school curriculum takes years. 
Yet it is possible to generate a command of certain languages in a 
matter of weeks, in which case there is reason to wonder about the 
rates of education that have become conventional. Experimentation on 
pera gogica] technique seems warranted to see if meaningful cuts can 
e made in the learning time required for other aspects of education. 
It is important to appreciate, however, that foreshortening the period 
of education will either require (or allow) introducing more material 
to be learned, provision of some other arrangements for custodial 
care, or earlier access to the world of work. Since work, if it is non- 
exploitive, can be educational, a review and revision of our child-labor 
laws may be desirable. 

4, Modify standards of performance.—Decreasing standards is 
clearly an unacceptable alternative in principle, although in practice 
it has been sneaking up on us for years. Class sizes have increased 
steadily and in some schools now reach 45. The number of dropouts, 
or pushouts, is startlingly high. In Los Angeles, the Governor’s Com- 
mission on the Los Angeles Riots learned in 1965 that two-thirds of 
black students who entered ninth grade did not finish twelfth, as well 
as the equally impressive fact that one-third of all students who entered 
ninth grade did not finish twelfth. Schools were keyed to these rates, 
so that if all the dropouts had dropped back in on a given day, they 
could not have been accommodated. The current difficulties schools are 
experiencing with their budgets cannot help this matter. A new basis 
of funding is badly needed. 
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Modifying standards of performance does not necessarily mean low- 
ering them. Part-time use of practicing professionals in other fields, 
for example, could make up part of the differential. If education is as 
important a function as Machlup and others have shown it to be, incen- 
tives for this kind of transfer of effort should be worthwhile. 

5. Increase utilization of educational resources through better man- 
agement.—Improved techniques of scheduling, record-keeping, evalu- 
ation, and selection may serve to relieve some of the inefficiencies in 
present practices, It is not clear just how much improvement is achiev- 
able by these means, but the attempt should certainly be made. Man- 
agement training, updating, and upgrading for school administrators 
is very desirable. 

6. Belinquish more of the field to non-school-based arrangements.— 
Almost inevitably, the economic value of certain kinds of education 
will increase occupancy of the field by commercial firms, The success 
of these firms will depend upon the effectiveness of their services. How 
tho system of schools (both public and private) should relate to these 
entrepreneurs is a complex question having political and economic 
aspects. However, it seems likely that unless schools become more = 
to new materials, practices, and demands, a certain amount of what 
they are now doing will be displaced in one way or another. It is not 
too early to start to examine the advantages and disadvantages of al- 
ternative patterns of involvement and disinvolvement of schools in 
aspects of education. 

he pressures on such entrepreneurs may tend to set new, and per- 
haps higher, standards of performance which the schools will be driven 
to emulate if they are to stay in competition. It may well be advan- 
tageous, as a matter of public policy, to enable some viable competition 
with or among schools. However, any such approach must be attended 
by an adequate solution to problems of accreditation and recognition 
of educational attainment for out-of-school development. 

1. Relingquish more of certain noninstructional functions to outside 
agencies. —To expand the instructional services they can provide with- 
out sacrifice of quality and at reasonable cost, the cena may find 3% 
desirable to unburden themselves of certain “secondary” functions. 
One of these is testing and documentation of educational accomplish- 
ment. except insofar as they are useful in guiding and programming 
the teaching function. Counseling and guidance are other functions 
which draw upon instructional personnel in many sittings, but 
which could very likely better be done by outside organizations specifi- 
cally dedicated to them, and equipped to do them in a totally profes- 
sional way. | 

Close estimates need to be made of the individual and combined ef- 
fects of these measures so as to indicate the investments in them that 
are justified. 

SUPPLY-RELATED CONSIDERATIONS 


It was observed earlier that the supply of educators is not likely to 
meet. the demand for their services under present. patterns cf utiliza- 
tion. Something will have to give, and as —— suggested, the use of 
instructional technology and of contract services may offer some hope. 
In the absence of these things, the teacher had to be responsible for 
transforming into the student’s language and concept structure the ma- 
terial he was supposed to learn. The teacher had to be a repository of 
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the material during the transfer. Thus, a permanent faculty, highly 
prepared for the task, was an excellent arrangement for transmitting 
a body of knowledge that was slow to change and, despice its breadth, 
was reasonably circumscribed. 

In a period such as the seventies, when change :s likely to be even 
more rapid than in the sixties, constant renewal of the educational 
system is a prerequisite to achieving adequate educational experience 
for learners. But self-renewal is difficult for a permanent teaching staff 
to manage, especially when demands on its services are aes a 
Thus, this arrangement biases the system away from adaptive change 
except to the extent that teachers are replaced by new blood. While it 
thus promotes stability, that stability may be too rigid for the seventies. 

One would imagine that a mixed faculty and market system based 
on educational effectiveness of services and preducts could offer many 
advantages over the present “pure” system of tenured faculty. The 
schools could buy what they needed to suit their educational objectives, 
rather than having to contain it all. 


Tur Derecrtve Marker 


Why has this not happened? With their limited discretionary 
budgets, schools cannot constitute a very good set of buyers for new 
products or services, so that the economic impetus for innovation in 
the private sector—that is, among industrial and commercial sup- 
pliers of such services—is not anywhere near enough to sustain a con- 
stant improvement through innovation and selection. To the extent 
that what is commercially available is therefore not yet sufficiently di- 
verse nor excellent, the schools are wise to go to market. very carefully 
for anything more than the books and equipment that they customarily 
purchase there. There is thus a kind of chicken and egg problem: 
schools do not buy because the supply is not rich nor excellent enough, 
and prices are too high, while the incentive for commercial producers 
to expand the supply and reduce prices is not what it should be, be- 
cause there is no customer set that is prepared to buy at the needed 
levels, 

EXPANDING THE ALTERNATIVES BY MARKET Mrans 


Imagine, however, a more highly developed system in which there 
was a constant effort by the industrial and commercial firms to develop 
educational goods and services, and by the schools to buy what was 
best. of these goods and services in terms of their educational value. 
Educators could then have a choice. Rather than spending huge sums 
of money for physical plant, they might choose instead to rent or lease 
space, or to construct useful but. Inexpensive temporary structures that 
could be removed and modified as educational requirements changed. 
Instead of building gymnasia they could contract. with bowling alleys, 
swimming and ski schools, and other commercial establishments to 
provide organized and scheduled access to students. They might fore- 
go recruiting of some faculty members whose tenure might represent a 
brake on the system’s propensity to adapt, in favor of contracting for 
entire courses or curricula, including the necessary audiovisual ma- 
terials, computer programs, and great teachers. The services of 
these people could then be multiplied and made available on a value- 
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added basis, which means that they in turn would receive reimburse- 
ment according to their real abilities to reach specific educational ob- 
jectives. Whenever a better supplier appeared on the market, a new 
contract could be written. In this way, the schools could continually 
deliver to their students the best procurable services. 
f course, one can see many disadvantages to a system that was 
purely commercially based, but there are many intermediate states 
tween the present system and a totally commercial one. Certainly 
educators, motivated by professional considerations, should be used 
to select, wisely among available goods and services, and to evaluate 
the educational effectiveness of such services, to add or to modify the 
content of such services themselves, and to develop ways of using 
such services innovatively and creatively. 


GETTING GOING 


If there is a chicken and egg problem in getting started, something 
should be done to produce the one or the other. Some things are being 
done. Some States are starting up some innovative schools specifically 
for the purpose of developing new and better ways of educating— 
and great latitude is provided (in principle) for buying or otherwise 
procuring necessary educational services in such experimental inno- 
vative schools. On the other hand, if our hypothesis is correct, the past 
difficulties that the schools have had in buying such services have 
impeded the development of an adequate supply. Schools will not yet 
find the kinds of really high-quality products and services that they 
need, nor do they readily think in terms of real departures from 
present practices. 

An infusion of money is needed on the supply side so as to improve 
and enlarge the reservoir that may be drawn upon in anticipation 
of the development and expansion of this new pattern. Such money 
can come most readily from the Federal government. One of the 
educational strategies that the Federal government should seriously 
consider is to invest much more heavily in the development of edu- 
cational goods and services wherever promising proposals are avail- 
able, in anticipation that when the supply becomes more adequate, 
the demand will be freer to develop, and a self-sustaining market 
process can perhaps be created. That process must be in keeping with 
the best professional judgment. of educators, and at the same time take 
advantage of the profit incentive for stimulating needed evolution 
of contemporary education. Such an investment strategy by the Fed- 
eral government could have far-reaching impact, while allowing for 
progressive reductions in the Federal role as the system got going. 


“TNNOVATION” IN THE Program BUDGET 


Assuming that. an adequate supply of relevant, easily available, 
efficient “courses” and services could be developed, how could the 
schools be motivated to draw upon this reservoir? One technique is 
to employ some variant of program budgeting, in which innovation is 
identified as a program objective along with the others, A small amount 
of the total school or system budget. could be earmarked for unspeci- 
fied “needed and desirable change,” in such a way that if in some 
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reasonable period of time the school or system could show that it had 
indeed used its innovative money effectively and had created desirable 
change, the amount that it would get in the following year’s budget 
would be increased by some agreed-upon amount. Thus, schools or 
school systems that were creative and effective in devising and imple- 
menting beneficial innovative techniques could be rewarded for their 
accomplishments, An incentive structure would have been created 
that would encourage desirable change while leaving scope for local 
initiative. Continuing inputs could be made by the community, stu- 
dents, professionals, and others to move the system in desirable direc- 
tions, and to keep it tuned to the changing standards of desirability 
that are inevitable in a changing society. When an adequate rate of 
change had been achieved, the incentive could be reduced. 


INCENTIVES AND INFLUENCE 


This whole scheme is nothing more than the translation into edu- 
cational terms of an incentive system that has been found to work 
reasonably well in some of the best managed organizations in our 
society. Let me hasten to add that this argument is not repetition of 
the position that the management capability of industry should be 
applied to the backward field of education. The differences between 
the two kinds of undertaking are great, yet it seems desirable to infuse 
into the educational enterprise some of the dynamics that have been 
found to work in industry, and to recruit a larger proportion of the 
industrial creativity of the country into the educational enterprise in 
a way that students, educators, and the community generally can more 
effectively influence. Of course, industrial participation is a mixed 
blessing. In fact, important disadvantages might be imagined de- 
riving from it, so great care will have to be taken in devising the 
incentive and associated power structures. 


OBJECTIVES AND DIRECTION 

1. Participation 

Schools are nominally controlled by people through boards of 
education. In effect, however, the control is extremely tenuous because 
of the knowledge gap between educators and the community generally 
about the process of education and especially of educational adminis- 
tration. There is great need for increased and increasingly knowledge- 
able participation by interested members of the community in educa- 
tional planning and policy determination. There is also a need to 
prevent the schools from falling into the hands, through such means, 
of special interest groups, or shifting unstably with the winds of 
public fashion. Thus, effort should go into the design of participatory 
mechanisms. One attractive possibility is the educational planning 
center, A few of these have been started or are being planned. They 
are centers in which information about the schools and related matters, 
present and projected, is assembled and i a in meaningful form 
so as to form a basis for effective dialog between the educators and 
their constituents. 


9, Diversity 
Life styles of individuals and families in this country are growing 
more diverse, Career paths are becoming more complex, job changes 
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more — Demand for education, in addition to growing greater, 
is likely therefore to grow more diversified. To respond to the variety 
of educational needs, the school system—or some other instrumen- 
tality—will have to provide a greater profusion of “courses,” For these 
to bo meaningfully developed and maintained, the schools—if they re- 
main the main vehicle for education—must tie in their plans and pro- 
grams more effectively with other organizations, This will imply a 
kind of diplomacy and cooperative interaction to which too many 
schools are not accustomed. It 1s, of course, true that college entrance 
requirements, for example, reflect back into the high schools and deter- 
mine their curricula and standards, while the requirements of em- 
ployers help determine the curricula and content of vocational schools. 
But these influences are only rudimentary forms of the kinds of inter- 
actions that are likely to be necessary if the process of education is to 
appear as a continuous and rational one to the learner. 


3. Affective development 

Many of the emotional problems that express themselves as social 
unrest may derive from the essential inattention of the schools to the 
emotional and affective development of children. Feelings have been 
underrated in a system that seems to be built principally on rationality. 
Without derogating reason, it is possible to say that ıt is possible, in 
the long term, to use it in too narrow a sense, and that the higher reason 
requires emotional and motivational development in the e ucation of 
any child. Attention is needed in the seventies to this aspect of educa- 
tion and how it can be related to more conventional aspects of the 
process, 


4, Pattern of schooling 


One final need may be mentioned : the need to re-examine the pattern 
of schooling itself. 

If educating the populace is taken as the system objective, and given 
the current state of knowledge about how to educate, it is not at all 
clear that, starting from scratch, one would design a school system such 
as we now have to suit the purpose. For example, we have chosen to 
orient most of the school system towards the young, but that is not the 
only possibility. With the same expenditures, increased attention to the 
mature might make it possible to change the way early educaticn is 
done by schools, and also to make both early and later education much 
more relevant and efficient than they now are. Six hours of school per 
day, for say, the twelve years between Ages 6 and 18 could be replaced, 
for at least some people, by three hours per day and for those years 
(provided the babysitting problem could be solved) and a like amount 
of time distributed conveniently over the rest of a person’s lifetime. 
This would allow retooling, refreshing, and regenerating educational 
experience to be had when they are needed later, in exchange for the 
dead time that is spent in school by those children who are not moti- 
vated to learn, or are kept in cheat basen their peak daily or yearly 
learning span. 

This is only one example of a general need in education for the 
seventies, Its development must not be unduly liimted by lack of flexi- 
bility in a about it. Not all proponi, for change are desirable, 
and great care will have to be taken m choosing. But the limiting factor 
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should not be in a lack of alternatives nor in the mechanism used for 
assessing the value cf proposals, nor in incentives to change where 
change 1s desirable, nor 1n the resources available to mediate the change 
where it is wanted. Ir: all these areas, the Federal government can find 
a judicious role. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR THE 1970’s AND BEYOND 


Marvin C. Alkin, Director, Center for the Study of Evaluation, Graduate School 
of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif, 


The seventies are upon us, and to speak of the educational needs 
for that decade could be to speak of the needs of today. Society and 
education are changing and dynamic entitics, and we will attempt 
to restrict ourselves to a discussion of educational needs related to 
some of the more long-range dynamic — rather than to a discus- 
sion of individual pieces oi current legislation, or to a host of current 
particular problems. 

In this chapter, we will address ourselves to two manifest needs for 
the 1970's: (1) the needs related to the changing educational tech- 
nology; and (2) the needs related to the chan ing nature of society. 
In addition, we will discuss a set of needs underlying each of these 


areas, 
Manirest NEEDS 


The differentiation between the changing educational technology 
and the changing nature of society is one that is difficult to make 
because, in part, changes in society, value systems, attitudes, and mores 
are all related to and a function of the technological development of 
the society. Perhaps a more meaningful distinction can be made be- 
tween the technological developments available and capable of use for 
educational improvement, on the one hand, and the technological de- 
velopment of a society and its subsequent impact on the nature of the 
society, on the other. The first of these we will refer to as necds related 
to “educational technology” and the second as needs related to “societal 


change,” 


Educational technology 

Advancing technology, and information technology, in particular, 
promises to revolutionize the process of education, especially those 
functions of education which deal primarily with “informing.” The 
impact of this technology will be felt in at least four ways: (1) in- 
creased use of programmed instructional materials; (2) improved in- 
structional development through the use of systems techniques; (3) 
greater access to organized information through broader use of in- 
formation storage, retrieval, and diffusion services: and (4) improved 
administration of educational institutions through the use of new 
technology, providing for a better articulation between instructional 

rograms and for the use of more cost-effective procedures for meet- 
Ing specified objectives. 

I am sure that other papers in this volume will discuss quite fully 
the instructional materials which have been or are being developed in 
various research centers throughout the United States, Individually- 
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rescribed instruction (IPI), developed at the Learning Research and 
Jevelopment Center, has already been implemented in over 100 schools 
and shows promise of reshaping the process of education. Other pro- 
grammed instructional materials have been developed at the Wis- 
consin Research and Development Center, the Southwest. Regional 
Laboratory, and the Texas Regional Laboratory, to name but a few 
examples, 

A second notable aspect of advancing technology is the use of sys- 
tems techniques in instructional development. The major advantages 
of the adoption of a systems approach in the development of instruc- 
tional materials are the increased precision brought to the materials 
through attention to precise definitions, more explicit consideration of 
‘the constraints of the system, systematic procedures for making choices 
among alternatives, and increased evaluation, redesign, and continuing 
modification, In short, attention to the systems approach as a part of 
the development of instructional materials ensures attention to a full 
range of activities from research through final implementation. The 
approach ensures 

a continuous modification and refinement of education systems over 
time... otherwise we will get what we have had before: promising 
innovations for which extensive claims are made, installed in schools 
(many or few) and later discarded or falling into disuse because condi- 
tions necessary to effective use of the new systems were not created or 
because the new products suffered arrested development and were not 
modified sufficiently to do the job for which they were intended. (Chase, 
1969). 

With tho implementation of education information systems and 
Program Planning Budgeting Systems, greater access to organized in- 
formation should be prevalent in the 1970's. More information should 
bo available about the nature of students and systems and more finan- 
cial programmatic data should be provided. These information sources, 
in conjunction with the use of systems techniques in the analysis of 
data, should enable administrators to make wiser decisions in selecting 
the most cost-effective instructional programs. 

Just as new technological advances give promise of producing sig- 
nificant, positive changes in education, they create sets unique to the 
new technology. In part, the needs are a function of the incompati- 
bility of the present educational system, or of the current state of 
knowledge, with the new technology. 

For example, it is impossible to introduce new technology into a 
system without betng aware of the system effects—that is, the rela- 
tionships with other parts of the system. We have pointed out the 
necessity for considering total instructional systems rather than piece- 
meal introduction of technological innovations. It is often difficult and, 
indeed, unrewarding to disrupt a single element of a total system. A 
teacher establishes a total way of behaving complete with procedures, 
sequences of activities, and preferable teacher-learner situation; these 
form the basic system that will guide the teacher’s pattern of inter- 
action. The introduction of an instructional system requires that atten- 
tion be given to all aspects of the system including personnel who 
will often need to be trained. 

What. is needed in the co isideration of total instructional systems is 
an awareness of and attention to potential users and the development of 
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procedures for ensuring the users’ comprehension, understanding, and 
appreciation of the system. An educational need for tne seventies is to 
provide the adequate resources to ensure the implementation of new 
technology in a total systematic way. A further need is to provide 
resources for ongoing programmatic research and development which 
will continue to produce new technological advances. 

A second area of need associated with the use of advanced technology 
relates to the relative inability of local school districts to free them- 
selves from rigid structural patterns presently being followed in the 
allocation of financial resources. For example, a recent study examining 
school budgeting practice in California found that 80 percent of the 
current expenditure budget. is completely allocated to those programs 
mandated by the State (Wickert, 1968). This restriction allows the 
school board and the district little option for innovation. 

Furthermore, a number of factors such as increasing strength of 
teacher groups and political lobbies are having budgetary implications, 
In California, for instance, it is legally mandated that 60 percent. of 
the elementary school current anata budget be eset for class- 
room teacher salaries. The increasing tendency of State governments 
to specify maximum student-teacher ratios for school districts further 
restricts the budget. Taken jointly, all of these factors inhibit the abil- 
ity of schoo] districts to introduce promising technology, especially 
when it requires shifting from the present heavily labor-intensive 
(teacher) mix of resources to one that is morc capital-intensive (hard- 
ware), (Alkin, 1968). 

Block grants of funds from the Federal government to the States 
generally would be utilized by the States subject to existing regulations 
and, thus, would have little impact on changing the expenditure mix 
of schools (teachers vis-à-vis capital expenditures). In all likelihood, 
under such a circumstance, the adoption of technological advances by 
schools would not be hastened. Federal aid for elementary and second- 
ary education in the 1970’s should be allocated in a manner which pro- 
motes educational change, counters existing bureaucratic tendencies, 
and enables the selection of more cost-effective procedures for achiev- 
ing stipulated instructional outcomes. 

Another area of application of educational technology is in educa- 
tional decision making. Systems approaches will be increasingly used 
in the 1970’s in providing information to make selections among al- 
ternative processes for producing specified educational outcomes. 
Several impediments have existed which have precluded widespread 
adoption and utilization of these techniques. These are: (1) the failure 
of local districts to designate precisely the educational programs within 
their system and the attendent. financial costs of each; (2) the lack of 
sufficient educational research knowledge related to an understanding 
of the nature of the interrelationships among inputs-process-outputs ; 
and (3) the failure of local districts to specify with adequate clarity 
the educational objectives of their systems. There are encouraging 
signs related to improved technology on each of these dimensions. 
aed more attention to these need areas is certainly in order for 
the 1970's, 


Societal change 


The nature of our society is changing and will continue to change at 
what will be for many an alarming rate. The increasing sophistication 
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of technology will modify the nature of the world of work and will 
have subsequent future implications for education and training. Tra- 
ditional values will be tested and perhaps deemed Inappropriate, and 
new configurations of education will need to be developed. Comple- 
menting and complicating this will be problems arising from the in- 
evitable conflicts between technology and strongly held existing values. 

There seems to be general agreement among economists, national 

lanners, and others concerned with examining the possible alternative 
— that we might expect the world of work to be drastically 
transformed. 

As productivity increases, not explosively, but substantially, actual 
hours of work will be reduced, not drastically, but steadily. At the pres- 
ent time, most of the rank and file Jaborers still prefer a higher wage 
income (partly through payment of overtime) to a drastic reduction 
in the hours of work. However, hours of work now average about 3844 
per week, and by 1980 we anticipate something like a 86-hour work week. 
In addition, it may become common to have a sabbatical for labor; that 
is, a period in which a worker, after several years of work, may need 
retraining or additional training, travel], or to pursue some other activity 
of his choice. (Colm. 1966), 

Effects of changes in the world of work should be manifested in: 
(1) a reduction in the amount of man time required to perform the 
necessary functions of societal maintenance and in providing the 
commodities and services required; and (2) a more rapid obsolescence 
of technical and professional training. Together these two forces 
should have significant educational impact in the 1970's, 

There are a number of possibilities as to the manner in which de- 
pleted manpower needs might be accommodated within a changing 
society. One might consider shorter work weeks, carlier retirement 
ages, or planned nonemployment for segments of the society. The 
implications of each of these approaches are quite clear and have been 
with us for some time—education must prepare socicty to use profit- 
ably an increasing amount of nonwork time. Thus, a function of edu- 
cation must be to provide programs which offer intellectual stimula- 
tion, insights into avocational and leisure types of activities, and 
promote learning as a worthwhile endeavor in and of itself. 

If such a value orientation seems appropriate in light of the chang- 
ing nature of society, it would of course have vast implications for the 
educational programs of schools, It may be beneficial, for example, to 
consider the education and training functions of the educational enter- 
prise separately and to package education in a manner which makes 
a clear distinction between these functions. 

Although our educational system has always recognized the desir- 
ability of preparing people to appreciate and enjoy their lives and 
seek intellectual fulfillment, it has also tended to emphasize their 
preparation for work. The improved educational technology, discussed 
earlier, will enable the more efficient achievement of preparation of 
people for work. Moreover, if disemployment results from rising 
productivity indices, the former function grows in importance relative 
to the latter, and we have the possibility before us o enabling people 
to be persons in the best sense. 

With the decreased availability of certain kinds of jobs, there also 
will be a growing necessity for ensuring that all segments of our 
society have equal access to education and to available jobs. Part of 
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the difficulty of providing “access,” however, has grown from the 
failure of education to reflect differences among individuals and to 
accommodate these differences, 

Perhaps equal access will be aided in small measure by current. at- 
tempts toward the increasing personalization of education, Many of 
the frustrations of the younger generation in school today come out of 
lack of personalization of society, generally, and schools specifically. 
Students’ concerns in this regard parallel the frustrations that many 
of us feel in trying to communicate with a credit card company com- 
puter and convince it that we really paid our last month's bill and 
should not have a “service charge.” The point is that with increasing 
technology, great. attempts will have to be made to personalize educa- 
tion and to provide the student with an individual identity and with 
personally rewarding experiences, Perhaps, this will be accomplished, 
m part, by increased attention to education rather than traming at the 
elementary and secondary level, and to a greater concern for allowing 
individu is to use their creativity. 

A second problem posed earlier related to the likelihood that, pro- 
fessional and technical skills would become increasingly outdated 
during the term of an individual's career, As a result of the combina- 
tion of rapid changes and increased scientific and technological sophis- 
tication, our society will have an increasing need for more people who 
aro highly specialized professionally, with each specialty requirement 
in need for less than the term of a full career. This situation suggests 
the necessity for considering one or more professional transitions 
during the course of a career. That is, an individual may need to be 
retrained several times during the course of his career (Adelson, Alkin, 
Carey & Helmer, 1966). 

What are the implications of this trend for education? Education 
has traditionally been provided in the first third, or quarter, of an 
individual's life cycle. The rapid changes in society leading to the 
outdating of careers may modify that tradition. Perhaps the future 
education pattern may provide for intermittent periods of education 
and career work. These periods of scheduled retraining would also 
have the beneficial effect of creating more job openings and permitting 
the expansion of work opportunities. Furthermore, it is reasonable to 
expect that the Federal government and/or industry will provide a 
continuation of salary during periods of educational retraining. 

It is difficult to be sure about the implications of such a career pat- 
tern upon the program of what is now called elementary and wae 
education. Unquestionably, new configurations will be created to serve 
various training and perhaps educational functions. Perhaps, also, 
elementary and secondary education, as presently conceived, will be 
modified substantially. It seems likely, however, that three of the main 
functions of this segment of the educational enterprise will be the 
acquisition of basic skills, the development of a strong interest in con- 
tinued study and the pursuit of knowledge, and an attempt to help 
students acquire and use a host of general intellectual skills (Tyler, 
1967). 

UNDERLYING NEEDS 


The significant advances of the next decade and of the one beyond 
will not be related, primarily, to the support by Congress of specific 
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programs with dollar allocations for this, that, or the other program 
or group. Rather, the really important needs of these decades will be 
identified and met by a concentration of resources primarily in three 
growth areas, Resources will need to be invested in the development 
of methodology and procedures that. will enable us to predict the 
nature of future societies and to project the appropriate educational 
tools for that future state. The second major area of educational need 
relates to the development of the capacity to extract from basie re- 
search knowledge and to create the educational ae appropriate 
for meeting existing or future educational needs. Finally, there is a 
need for developing procedures for evaluating existing or proposed 
instructional strategies or educational programs in terms of present 
or projected educational objectives. We will discuss each of these three 
areas of need, 

Development of procedures for educational planning 

Tn the earlier pages of this chapter, we have conjectured about the 
nature of society in a decade or so, and have derived some assumed 
educational needs for these conjectures. It is in the nature of the 
future that estimates of it will often be quite unreliable. But what 
alternative is there? We could deal, for example, with present eduea- 
tional needs or problems and attempt to solve only them. But, given 
the lag time between problem specification, proposed solutions, and 
actual implementation, it hardly seems reasonable to wait until a 
problem is upon us before thinking about it. Thus, there seems no 
alternative but to attempt to deal with problems of the future, 

The educator, clearly, must be concerned with the future, and he 
must have some knowledge of what the future is likely to be. There 
is a great need for refining procedures for forecasting long-range 
futures and for examining potential educational needs in terms of 
those futures. 

Were we talking about nothing more than systematized conjecture, 
it would certainly be soid owever, we believe that this is 
not the case; there is a good deal more sophistication that might be 
brought to bear upon forecasting the future. Predictions based upon 
demographic indicators may be formulated and models developed 
for projecting such things as student and teacher populations or 
for extrapolating from current trends and projecting possible edu- 
cational environments, Newer procedures have been developed, such 
as the Delphi technique, contextual mapping, and scenario writing. 

In terms of various statements of alternate possible futures, educa- 
tors and others concerned with policy planning in education would 
be better able to examine the impact of adopting alternative poli— 
cles or programs. Decisions would then be formulated in terms of 
choosing from among alternate concepts of the future based upon 
specified goals and outcomes, and would therefore facilitate the proc- 
ess of selecting from among alternative programs, Simulation and 
gaming procedures might be of benefit in selecting the alternative 
programs most consistent with the needs of alternative futures. 

We have seen the beginning of new technology appropriate for 
educational planning, and there is now an increased awareness of 
the need for such planning. In the light of this, perhaps, one of the 
most important needs for education in the next decade is to refine 
the procedures for long-range educational planning. 
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Rescarch, development, and difusion 

We have already mentioned a need in the next decade for adequate 
resources to ensure implementation of the new technology, for con- 
tinuing research and development to provide further productive in- 
novations, and for developing procedures to facilitate the implemen- 
tation and adoption (diffusion) of these innovations, 

The educational need for these activities becomes apparent when 
one recognizes that of the total expenditures available to education, 
less than one-half of 1 percent is utilized for research and develop- 
ment activities, as compared with its counterpart of 5 to 10 percent 
in industry. With such limited resources, it is impossible for edu- 
cational research and development to keep abreast of the changing 
nature of society and its technological advances. There is, further, 
the added problem of the difliculty of introducing the new technolog 
and innovations to school systems. Educational research and devel- 
opment, therefore, as a vehicle for the improvement of educational 
programs and systems, must move from its secondary position to 
one of major emphasis in educational R., D., and D., in order both 
to keep pace with advancing technology as well as to implement in 
our schools the benefits derived from technology. 

The Commissioner of Education, James E. Allen, has pointed out 
the need to devise methods to improve educational practices through 
research and development activities, He emphasizes: 

the development of a nationwide strategy for maintaining a continuing 
process of improvement and relevance in American education. To achieve 
this goal we shall need to formulate a systematic. coherent plan for 
linking the processes of educational research, development, demonstra- 
tion, evaluation and dissemination, which will help get the best materials 
and procedures more quickly into practice by making them readily 
available in useful form to those who control, manage and teach in 
our educational institutions, (Allen, 1969) 

Given the continuing and increasing development of technological 
advances in the seventies, the improvement of American education 
will depend upon systematic efforts to effect planned investigation of 
the process of learning and the development of strategies and prac- 
tices deriving from knowledge of that process gained roa re- 
search, An my cr research and development program for the next 
decade, while producing knowledge and activities devoted to the 
improvement of learning and developing materials and practices 
derived from that knowledge, must also demonstrate the eflicacy of 
those materials and practices and ensure their diffusion in school 
settings. In the seventies, there will be an increasing need to provide 
adequate funds to support such a program of research, development, 
and diffusion in excess of manpower and funds presently available. 

In a recent article in the Journal of Research and Development in 
Education, Francis Chase echoes some of the concerns expressed 
above. 

It is my considered opinion that research and development may make 
more difference in the improvement of education ju this century than 
anything we have yet tried, provided we move into a genuinely large- 
scale development effort while at the same time supporting basic re- 
Aa the linking mechanisms necessary to bring about widespread 


If the public, through the Congress, wants education to make a real con- 
tribution to its society, the time has come to support the new institu- 
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tional base now so clearly in the making by authorizing appropriations 
equal to at least 1 percent of the total national expenditures in educa- 
tion and allocating them to rigorous research and development on a 
continuing basis. (Chase, 1969) 


Evaluation 


Apart from the obvious potential for educational benefits through 
expanded research and development activities and through systema- 
tizing procedures for educational planning, improvements in educa- 
tional practices are necessarily tied to the further development and 
refinement of procedures for evaluation. The development of pro- 
cedures and systems for evaluating education at all levels is the third 
major underlying need of the 1970's. 

A society cannot become great unless it has explicated its goals, 
expectations, and aspirations, and has devised “measuring sticks” for 
determining their progress, In the history of science, the greatest ad- 
vances in the areas of human endeavor have taken place in those areas 
which have devised accurate, replicable means of demonstrating the 
achievement of goals and objectives. Much of the criticism leveled at 
education in the past and today comes from the relative inability of 
educators and pe to judge the worth and productivity of their 
enterprise. This will continue to be a major educational problem in 
the seventies unless more resources are devoted to the development and 
refinement of procedures and systems for evaluating education. 

However, the development of procedures for the evaluation of edu- 
cation is no mean task, nor is it one which has been completely ignored. 
Efforts are currently underway which would be beneficial in eval- 
uating educational progress at the national] level. The concern for the 
development of social and educational indicators to parallel economic 
indicators presently in use would be an invaluable step forward. More- 
over, State and Federal education agencies are becoming increasingly 
aware of the necessity for developing procedures for evaluating pro- 
grams which come under their jurisdictions, Notable among them is the 
establishment and upgrading of the program planning and evaluation 
function within the Office of Education and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

There is development work taking place which has as its goal the 
development of systems that would provide evaluative information 
useful in making judgments about local elementary and secondary 
schools and about the programs of such institutions. There are pres- 
ently attempts, albeit inadequate, to systematize the specification of 
the objectives of educational institutions and programs, and to devise 
test items for measuring these objectives, 

All of these efforts, however, are subject to woefully in.cequate 
funding. The strength of the educational enterprise and its ability to 
meet the needs of the seventics and beyond are dependent in large 
measure upon its ability to determine the worth and relative cost- 
effectiveness of educational programs. 


EPILOGUE 


It is the nature of this assignment that frustrations face the writer 
at every turn. The inadequacy of the presentation can be —— by 
the magnitude of the task. Books could be and, indeed, have been 
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written on each of the topics for which we have allowed ourselves the 
relative luxury, In terms of the space available, of a single para- 


graph’s discussion, 
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A DOZEN DO’S FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Dwight W. Allen, Dean, School of Education, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 


When looking to the future, it is easy enough to dream and to say 
what ought to be. Such dreaming is probably quite necessary in offer- 
ing direction, in lending perspective, in expanding our beliefs in our 
own human potential, The language of such dreaming is at once inspir- 
ing, but rather predictable, 

In American education, we have dreamed for at least 150 years of 
public-supported education for all our citizens. For at least three- 
quarters of a century, we have dreamed of making such education a 
quality experience, For 50 years or longer, with our sophistication in 
learning theory and in psychological awareness, we have dreamed of 
individualizing such education, And now we dream of developing edu- 
cation as a life style that will help us to humanize the brave new world 
opened to us by our technological capabilities, 

Unfortunately, dreams are not all that we need, for dreaming rarely 
seems to “make it so” in the day-to-day world. It remains for us to 
develop our dreams into programs that can bring rather immediate 
implementation—not, because those programs in the dreams and de- 
signs behind them offer foolproof panaceas, but because we must some- 
how test the implementation at the same time we reach for the dream. 
In short, dreams must lead to design, and design must dare us to reach 
out to the fullest measure of our resources; yet, there can be no guaran- 
tee that whatever we reach and realize will necessarily fulfill the dream 
nor even prove that the dream was valid nor the design viable in the 
first place. 

In the context of such design and daring, I offer these 12 notions 
that I think ought to be implemented and tested during the seventies 
in American education. As a group, they develop from certain prin- 
ciples, certain preferences that are not mine alone, but rather are gen- 
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erally assumed in our contemporary culture and in development of 
American civilization during recent decades, among them : 

¢ the desire to develop strong social consciousness in every citizen 

e economy and efficiency in school operations 

e encouragement. of systematic introspection about what we are up 
to in our schools 

e encouragement of drastic modification or rewriting of present 
school legislation on every governmental level in light of what we 
already know about learning processes as well as of hak we expect to 
learn through educational experimentation in the next decade 

e consideration of personal ability over institutional credential 

e a refocusing on quality in education and perhaps a corresponding 
redefinition of the criteria by which quality will be measured 

e desire to institutionalize an educational in, daa to identif 
and cope with the “continuity of change” that has become an unyield- 
ing process in our society 

Comprehensive investigation and development of curriculum.—It is 
a sobering to note that the typical high school curriculum— 

“nglish, social studies, mathematics, science, with assorted other skill 
courses and a few random electives—is based on recommendations 
forwarded by Charles Eliot's Committee of Ten, a group sanctioned 
by the National Education Association, which submitted its report in 
1892. That basic curriculum was formulated and legitimized primarily 
as a college preparatory instrument to be used in preparing some stu- 
dents for one kind of college experience. Since then, from such a 
limited focus, it has largely influenced curriculum down through the 
elementary grades, even into kindergarten and preschool programs. 

That is not to say that no one has questioned that basic curriculum 
in the ensuing three-quarters of a century. Very formal challenges 
have been launched. But, more often than not, such questing after a 
more relevant, more expansive, more useful curriculum has taken place 
either from such diverse points of view or expectations, or in such a 
fragmented manner that impact on widespread practice has been 
minimal, The rash of curriculum studies that followed Sputnik in 1957 
has led pretty much at best to a recasting of the same basic catalogue 
of course offerings, or to the accumulation of “more of the same,” 
‘ather than to a thorough discussion based on observation of daily 
living and socictal needs that might lead to the fundamental question: 
What is it necessary to know ? 

This basic purpose of the schools—its curriculum—needs study, 
probably overhaul, perhaps complete o p like no other 
component of American schooling. A comprehensive study of the basic 
curriculum ought to compare the existing traditional catalogue with 
alternatives that could be developed as part of the study. A new cur- 
riculum, for instance, might be built around the four basic areas human 
relations, technology, communications, and aesthetics. A long-range 
feasibility study of. such a curriculum, based on such comparison, 
would require at least a five-year period and would cost somewhere 
bet ween $5 million and $20 million, depending on the scope and inten- 
sity of the study and of whatever experimentation and development 
would be included in the program. 

Eleven years of noncollegiate or precollegiate education.—The en- 
tire allocation of time within our schools needs examination. Nine-and- 


an 
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a-half-month school years made up of six-and-a-half-hour school days 
divided into seven school periods and spread over 12 or more years has 
precious little basis in what we know about learning, nor even in 
meeting goals now stated for our schools. One of the easiest steps to 
take in challenging the lockgrip that clocks and calendars now hold 
on our thinking about education is an examination of the feasibility 
of accomplishing the present twelve-year, precollegiate a, Ser for 
instance, In 11 years. We have little evidence that 12 years in the typical 
school system is more effective than 11 years, or that 13 or 14 years 
would be more effective than 12. 

In terms of dollars alone, elimination of a twelfth year on a pre- 
college level would save $3 to $4 billion of the total school bill in our 
country. A feasibility study of eliminating one year from the 12 now 
held as standard below college level, plus development. of strategies for 
implementing such a practice if it proves feasible, would require at 
least three years at a cost of from $100 to $500, again depending on the 
scope and intensity of the project. 

Development of a community service year.—If schools are to become 
more dramatically relevant to the social problems that face us, and 1f 
they are to serve as an Instrument by which we can begin to fulfill the 
dreams and face the facts in our pluralism, there would be few end 
ties higher in our educational system than those assigned to developing 
and nurturing a strong social consciousness in every student citizen. 
Either as a complement to 11 years of education below college level, 
or as an end in itself, the institution of one year of community service 
as a final year in compulsory education could hardly be surpassed in its 
drama and usefulness and cogency. Such community service, per- 
formed by teenagers as a substitute for the traditional twelfth vear in 
school, might be selected by each individual from a wide range of 
needy areas and obvious problems in American society: rural Appa- 
lachia, Indian reservations, urban slums. 

An alternative to such community service might be a series of intense 
activities with a strong vocational orientation aimed at offering stu- 
dents a preview of rewards and problems in whatever vocations they 
might be considering. 

A. study to determine feasibility of such community service of pre- 
vocational programs might be accomplished rather easily if expertise 
were borrowed from programs similar in purpose but lesser in scope, 
programs already existing: Vista, Peace Corps, work-study programs, 
apprenticeships, and the like. 

Experimental comprehensive schools—There is general agreement 
that the problems of the inner city are among the most crucial in the 
United States—so crucial that it has become frighteningly simplistic 
and customary to say so. In an attempt to meet the problems peculiar to 
the inner-city schools and thereby, according to many interested ob- 
servers, to discover shortcomings that are simply glossed over or ob- 
scured by affluent suburban “advantages,” one or more inner-city high 
schools, with all its junior and elementary feeder schools, ourht. to be 
identified and established as a comprehensive experimental school sys- 
tem within its larger urban environment, In developing such a project 
of experimentation and close evaluation, existing Local and State laws 
and regulations as well as Local school system policies, standard operat- 
ing procedures, and professional contract agreements might need to be 
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waived for the duration of the experimental period, and perhaps re- 
written altogether in light of eventual conclusions drawn from the 
project. Thus, a comprehensive experimental school program might 
drive simultaneously toward three areas of i general concern : 
education in an urban setting; education generally; and school policy 
and legislation. 

To be truly comprehensive, such an experimental thrust would need 
to be developed simultaneously on a preschool through twelfth year 
basis within an entire school system, for maximum evaluation results. 
Operational costs for each such experimental school system would 
probably range between $5 and $10 million per year for a ten-year 
period. Obviously, dissemination of the results of such a project would 
be a major expectation of the schoo] system involved, to gain effective 
Impact beyond the immediate system itself. 

Performance hidding.—One of the most imaginative and potentially 
productive projects that. ought to be launched and studied during the 
next decade combines certain practices borrowed from American busi- 
ness with certain new adaptations from developments in behavioral 
sciences, Certain areas of a curriculum, however present curriculum 
might be modified or replaced, are sure to be amenable to description 
in performance terms, That is, a learner can be adjudged to have com- 

leted a learning unit when he is able to demonstrate by some behavior 

is ability to do something that he was unable to do before he was 
introduced to that unit of learning. Such performance criteria are 
based not on time spent by the student, not necessarily on prescribed 
courses of study; rather, they are based on the student’s ability to per- 
form according to a certain specifically stated expectation, established 
as essential to mastery of whatever skill or understanding that expec- 
tation represents. 

Once such criteria are established, the means toward their accom- 
plishment are probably manifold. There is no reason why schools 
should hold a monopoly on those means, If other institutions or orga- 
nizations or persons within a society believe they can help students to 
arrive at. given standards or performance levels, by means other than 
those normally applied in the schools, such criteria might be adver- 
tised as open to bidding, much as certain other public projects are 
specified according to need, then opened to bidding. 

A study to identify curricular areas that might thus be accommo- 
dated and to focus on the development of criteria by which perform- 
ance bidding might be solicited as well as ou the procedures that such 
practices might follow, should last two to three years at a cost of 
between $1 and $10 million per year. 

Pilot performance packages.—F rom tho same theoretical basis that 
underlies performance bidding, pilot. performance packages ought, to 
be developed in specific curricular areas, That is, curricular materials 
should be developed, evaluated, and modified which would effectively 
increase performance in an identifiable skill—reading comprehension, 
for instance—at various levels of sophistication. Such packages would 
eventnally be made available to learners anywhere, either through nor- 
mal school channels, or in home or neighborhood learning centers. 
Essentially, such packages would be designed so as to require minimal, 
possibly no, personal service or attention from teachers per se; such 
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performance packages would tend to be self-instructional, in other 
words. 

To identify specific areas of promise in which such packages could 
be developed, then to develop them with proper evaluation and mod- 
ification along the way, over a period of approximately three years, 
costs should be estimated somewhere between $2 and $5 million per 
general curricular area, 

Flexible organization of learning resources.—While definite gains 
have been made recently in computerized modular scheduling, in cer- 
tain attempts at performance curriculum and nongraded schooling, 
most of the schools of our nation remain organized and scheduled 
according to lockstep blocks of time, facility, stafling patterns, and 
student grouping, The decade ahead should see an expansion of efforts 
already begun toward variability and flexibility in organizational pat- 
terns—specifically as they directly govern staff utilization and the allo- 
cation of time within the sehool day. The building of new school 
plants as well as the alteration of existing ones must. be further encour- 
aged to reflect. more closely those practices which come closer than 
much of the traditional ones to meeting individual student. needs and 
individual learning styles. 

A wide variety of organizational schemes and models should be 
implemented and evaluated, based largely on educational goals locally 
developed and tmplemented according to resources immediately avail- 
able. It is little less than a national shame that our schools reflect orga- 
nizational patterns developed largely according to the dictates of our 
mid-nineteenth century agrarian society, A series of local experimental 
models of school organization should be funded, with other funding 
of school systems that choose to move into existing models developed 
already at selected schools throughout the country. 

Differentiated stafing.—Differentiated staffing patterns are already 
being developed in a few schools. During the next decade, such staffing 
patterns should offer a range of alternatives to the traditional hier— 
archal arrangement. in which all administrative roles are institution- 
alized as superior in power, prestige, impact, and remuneration to all 
teaching roles. | 

Under an effective differentiated staffing arrangement, three condi- 
tions are necessary: First, that there be at least three separate salary 
scales for at least three different levels of instructional role special- 
ization—wherein the highest salary in the top scale would be at least 
twice the highest figure in the bottom scale; second, major teaching 
responsibility on the part of all instructional staff members; third, 
clearly delineated role differentiation for various teaching positions, 
described as often as possible in specific performance terms so that 
recruitment and training might be geared more specifically to meeting 
well-defined educational functions, 

An im tial one- or two-year study of differentiated staffing should 
center on strategies for transition from traditional to differentiated 
patterns of staffing, on identification of a variety of specific staffing 
patterns and alternatives, and on development of criteria by which 
various staff members might be selected and trained. Research involved 
in these aspects of differentiated staffing would require $300,000 to 
$1 million for a one- or two-year period. — feasibility studies 
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and pilot implementation of the previous findings would depend on 
the school systems involved. 

Comprehensive inservice alternatives—It has long been impossible 
to staff our schools adequately with instructors who have undergone 
four years of rather limited college or university training with little 
or no meaningful requirements that would lead to continued pro- 
fessional development. It is quite possible and not altogether atypical, 
especially in some parts of our country, for inadequately prepared 
teachers to remain unchallenged, unstimulated, even uninformed, for 
the 40 years that is not an unusual career span for a classroom teacher. 
It is most desirable, if not downright imperative, that we begin to pay 
serious attention to inservice training that will help our instructional 
staffs to take full advantage of technological advances, as well as to 
keep pace with even a minimum amount of the burgeoning expansion 
of knowledge about curricular areas us well as about learning patterns. 

A study of inservice alternatives should focus on developing and 
testing new approaches to inservice education for instructional staffs. 
Such a study would include questioning the practice of considering 
inservice training of teachers to be omen consigned to hours “out- 
side” the normal school day; the inadequacy and inappropriateness of 
some instructional techniques and attitudes as well as content; the tra- 
ditional system of certifying and credentialling those who serve in our 
schools, A two- to three-year feasibility study of alternative inservice 
education models would cost between $1 and $10 million. 

Identification of change leverage points.—It is not difficult at all to 
find strong impetus for change in our schools, and it is not too difficult 
to say that such change can occur in three general areas of schooling: 
curriculum, organization and scheduling, and stafling patterns. How- 
ever, there is little rational evidence at this point that any one of the 
three components offers any better point of entry for change in a 
school system than either or both of the others. Such an important 
piece of information is greatly needed. In other words, which of the 
three components offers greatest impact in effecting change in the 
other two areas as well? Or, is a combination of the three needed as a 
point of entry in implementing general reform? A study to determine 
answers to such questions would require one or two years at a cost 
of $500,000 to $5 million. 

Once answers were determined to these intial questions, pilot appli- 
‘ations of the results should be conducted in randomly selected school 
systems to test how well the change strategy might generalize from 
loca] situation to local situation. The cost. of this second phase of the 
project in defining change leverage points would depend entirely on 
the extent of the pilot implementation. 

Development of alternative evaluation models.—Rarely does any- 
one object outright to evaluation in education. Few people question 
the wisdom of knowing what it is we are up to and then of determin- 
ing whether or not we can be about it in a better way. However, evalu- 
ation has been a major source of complaint and suspicion, probably 
because many of its means have been inappropriate to emerging cur- 
ricular designs. It might be desirable, for example, to gain a better 
all-around evaluation of a greater percentage of possible outcomes 
of an educational project or experiment by focusing simultaneously 
on at least three different kinds of evaluation alternatives: objectivity- 
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centered, student-centered, self-centered. We might legitimize any of 
the three approaches as valid in determining the success or failure 
of a program and in suggesting modifications of it. 

Objectivity-centered evaluation, as its name implies, centers in on 
data as free from bias as humanly possible, Self-centered evaluation 
would tend to negate or set aside the principle of comparison upon 
which objective evaluation rests. Self-centered evaluation would focus 
on belief in the usefulness of biased data. Ego-centered, it would allow 
an evaluator to reflect. his personal ideologies, attitudes, beliefs, and 
knowledge, Student-centered evaluation is one to which many have 
given lip service, but few have given power and influence in the deci- 
sion-making process. It is so curious that students-—for whom sehools 
are instituted—so rarely share responsibly in the basie decision-making 
that shapes that educational system and that students are so often eval- 
uated by representatives of the institution without any allowance for 
returning the favor. 

Pilot. studies of alternatives in evaluation models would require 
$50,000 to $1 million over one or two years. Implementation of models 
once developed, again depending on scale, would require a three- to 
five-year effort. 

Toward equalizing available resources among local school systems.— 
Tf asa nation we are firmly committed to the dreams enunciated in the 
introduction to this paper—continuing individualized quality educa- 
tion for every citizen—it is rather difficult to justify e paniis that 
exists, as reflected in per-pupil expenditures, between the poorest: dis- 
trict in our country and the wealthiest. How does one Justify that 
the existence of a producing oil well on the property of one California 
school district almost guarantees students in that school district. a 
greater educational opportunity than will be afforded to those chil- 
dren who happen to be born in the exhausted county of a picked-over 
coal-mining region in the Southern mountains? 

There are a number of alternatives to be investigated in financing 
publie education, even if local political divisions remain as parameters 
of school control, Tt is easy and obvious enough to spread the Federal 
tax dollar as an agent to equalize financial resources among the sepa- 
‘ate school districts, but the political ramifications and argument which 
are so loudly voealized at such a suggestion can be circumvented by 
a number of other alternatives. Private investment in public schooling 
already takes place in a number of ways—through personal endow- 
ment, foundation support, volunteer services. Regionalization could 
easily be implemented and soon might need to be as it becomes more 
and more likely that no single school system will long be able to afford 
ton quality of every kind of functional specialist in sufficient numbers 
already needed to maintain a quality educational program. Regional 
service might come from the cooperative efforts of several Local dis- 
tricts working together, or through the redesigning and reorientation 
of the various county, State, or regional agencies and departments 
already in existence, Private business might begin to provide all sorts 
of educational services not now afforded to operate with an adequate 
number of textbooks, if there were no textbook publishers operating 
on a coast-to-coast basis. 

A study of these concerns could take any dimension that funding 
might. allow, both in feasibility studies and in model development. 
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The potential role of the Federal government in any of the dozen 
suggestions listed here has been stated in some, implied in others, 
obvious in still others. All of the suggestions could be fruitful and 
could provide undeniable impetus toward learning how we can increase 
our chances of realizing our happiest educational dreams if we only 
dare to clo so. 


A TIME TO EXPERIMENT WITH ALTERNATIVES TO 
EDUCATION 


Carl Bereiter, Professor of Applied Psychology, The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Tue EDUCATIONAL IDEAL VERSUS EDUCATIONAL REALITY 


In no other institution of our society are the ideal and the reality so 
far apart as they are in education. 

The zdeal—The teacher is a sensitive monitor of the child’s entire 
process of growth and development, entering into it in manifold ways, 
never to hamper, but always to encourage and guide development 
toward the fullest realization of the child's potentialities. There are 
other educational purposes (such as a nation’s need for technically 
trained manpower), but no other ideal comes close to all-around 
acceptability in a free society, and with increasing prosperity and secu- 
rity we should expect that. other educational purposes will drop out 
of competition with this ideal. Thus, when we speak of education in 
America we speak of one ideal, shared by almost all educators, even 
though they differ as to how it should be pursued. 

The reality.—Two to three dozen captive children are placed in the 
charge of a teacher of only modest. intellectual ability and little learn- 
ing, where they spend approximately six hours a day engaged in 
activities that someone has decided are good for them. In the course 
of 12 years they acquire a certain amount of worthwhile skill and 
knowledge, but only on the rarest occasions, if at all, do they en- 
counter anything even remotely resembling the kind of teacher-pupil 
interaction prescribed as ideal. 


It is time to question the ideal 


The ideal of humanistic education—“that education in which the 
primary function of the schools is to cultivate the ‘independence’ of 
each ‘individual’ and to develop each person to the fullest”—has been 
with us since ancient Greece. Today, it is accepted as virtually beyond 

uestion. Educators occasionally accuse one another of holding con- 

icting ideals, but this is mere mud-slinging. Every scheme for educa- 
tional reform is an attempt, whether misguided or not, to bring reality 
closer to the humanistic ied. 

Perhaps the humanistic ideal cannot be questioned on ideal grounds, 
but it can be questioned on practical grounds. The question may be 
phrased as follows: 

Is it better to approximate the humanistic ideal as best we can, 
regardless of how far we fal) short, or is it better to pursue some other 
ideal more in keeping with the limits imposed by reality? 

This is a type of question that is all too seldom asked in the social 
sphere, although it 1s common in the industrial sphere, where, for 
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instance, the ideal of producing a machine that will last forever is 
frequently supplanted by the ideal of producing a machine that will 

ive maximum value per unit of cost. This type of question has recently 
R to be asked in the social sphere by members of the “Third 
World,” particularly by members of the Centro Intercultural de Docu- 
mentacion. (2) As these social thinkers see it, underdeveloped countries 
have taken North American institutions and technologies as their 
“ideals” and have strived to approximate them as closely as possible, 
whereas, in view of the very limited economic resources of these coun- 
tries, approximations to North American models are likely to be so 
remote as to be sexiously dysfunctional and greatly inferior to institu- 
tions and technologies based on models suited to the economic and 
social realities of the countries involved. This line of reasoning is 
directly applicab'+to American education, which has the same problem 
of resources too limited for the model it tries to follow. 


Talent as the limiting factor in education 

During the seventies it should become clear that lack of money is not 
the primary factor accounting for the great discrepancy between the 
educational ideal and reality. If we are unwise, we may learn this 
lesson through bitter experience. We may invest heavily in electronic 
and paraprofessional aides in order to free teachers to carry out. 
humanistic education, only to find that they cannot do so any better 
than they do now. We may extend schooling down into earlier child- 
hood, only to discover that we have spread the supply of competent 
teachers more thinly than before. We may increase teacher sal- 
aries only to find that. the quality of teachers remains the same. We 
may increase the attractiveness of school buildings, equipment, and 
materials, only to find that students become increasingly disaffected. 
If, on the other hand, we are wise, we may foresee these results and 
channel our resources into other kinds of provisions for children that 
will yield greater social benefits, even though the benefits are not ones 
that we can properly call educational. 

At the bottom of these dismal predictions is the simple premise 
that humanistic education calls for a supply of teacher talent that 
cannot possibly be met on the scale for universal education. Educational 
philosophers, when expounding their partieular version of humanistic 
education, are always ready to admit that the talent required for 
teachers to bring it off is of a very high level. They scem to feel, how- 
ever, that the talent can be produced by exhortation, and enormous 
amounts of educational ink go each year into resounding calls for 
greatness. If what is required ideally is something more than a Socra- 
tes, what is required for even a reasonable approximation is something 
not much less. Rousseau, who deserves first credit for re-establishing 
the humanistic ideal in the modern world, was less optimistic: 

How can a child be well educated unless by one who is well educated 
himself? Can this rare mortal be found? I do not know. (3) 

The humanistic educator must be continually aware of the growing 
edge of the child’s intellect and character. He must be exceedingly 
resourceful in seizing upon opportunities of the moment to turn them 
to educational account. To help the child learn, he must not only know 
what the child is to learn but know it so thoroughly that he can choose 
just the right question or demonstration or activity at just the right 
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time. He cannot work from a prepared curriculum but must invent 
as he interacts with the child. He must at once be a good model and 
someone who does not force the child to be like himself or as he would 
like himself to be. , 

I could go on listing attributes, but let us try to jump from qualita- 
tive requirements to ones that can be quantified, realizing that much is 
lost in the process. It would stand to reason, I think, that a minimum 
requirement for such an educator—a bare minimum, indeed—would be 
an IQ of 115. Those who would object that some very clever people 
will earn IQ scores of less than this ought also to agree that their 
number will be offset by people of higher IQ who are not so clever. 
By this requirement we limit the potential teaching population to a 
sixth of the total work. The other requirements, which have more to 
do with personality, are not so easily quantified, but we might rea- 
sonably judge that no more than half of the people who meet the 
intelligence requirements would possess the other personal character- 
istics needed to function adequately as humanistic educators, (4) This 
— the potential supply of educators to a twelfth of the labor 

orce. 

Projections of census totals for the labor force and the student 
population (including those in post-secondary education) into the 
seventies indicates that about two-thirds as many people will be in 
school as will be working. (5) Therefore, if everyone who had the 
minimum talent to teach did teach, we should have a teacher-pupil 
ratio of one-to-eight. This ratio would be scarcely sufficient to carry 
on the kind of teacher-pupil interaction required for personalistic 
education, which is ideally a one-to-one operation. But, of course, we 
cannot expect that all or even most of the people who could teach 
would teach, since the qualifications are ones that also fit an increasing 
number of other careers (including careers in education other than 
teaching). 

Thus, if for no other reason, humanistic education must fail on 
grounds of a simple shortage of talent. This shortage, moreover, is one 
that cannot be remedied by any immediate action. Conceivably. better 
education would produce more people qualified to educate, but such 
improvement could only come about slowly over generations of stu- 
dents, and for all we know the trend may be downward rather than 
upward. Educational technology may relieve the teacher of many bur- 
dens—it might even be able to take over entirely the teaching of spe- 
cific skills and knowledge—but what remains for the teacher is the 
very kind of creative person-to-person activity for which talent is most 
wanting. 

Proposals for reform of the educational system, far from promising 
to alleviate the strain on talent resources, almost invariably call for 
more teachers of more exalted calibre. This is true of traditionalist 
schemes for a return to basic disciplines as it is of radical schemes for 
the abandonment of definite curricula. It could not be otherwise, for 
they are all efforts to bring practice closer to the ideal of humanistic 
education. We must apply to them Daniel P. Moynihan’s dictum that 
“systems that: require Immense amounts of extraordinarily competent 
people to run them are not going to run.” (6) 


The humanistic ideal does more harm than good 


Thomas F. Green (7) has claimed that, while educators almost 
universally claim to be pursuing humanistic education, what they do 
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in reality is not concerned with developing individual potentialities 
but with training individuals to meet the needs of other institutions in 
the society. It is no doubt true that what the public mainly expects 
of the schools is not the development of individual potentials but the 
teaching of socially useful skills—such as the three R’s—and that the 
schools cannot avoid being responsive to this expectation. I believe it 
is incorrect, however, to infer from this that the commitment of edu- 
cators to a humanistic ideology has no practical consequence. 

In the first place, the humanistic commitment of educators has an 
effect—largely negative—on how they carry out their elementary 
training functions. In teaching reading and arithmetic, for instance, 
educators do not simply look for the most effective methods of achiev- 
ing performance criteria. They tend to prefer, on ideological grounds, 
methods which seem to entail creativity, freedom of choice, discovery, 
challenges to thinking, democratic processes, and growth of self- 
knowledge. Moreover, they strive continually to win recognition for 
these values as more important than objective performance criteria. 

In the second pae training in socially required skills does not 
begin to take up the entire school day. If schools restricted themselves 
to such training and attempted to do it as efficiently as possible, the 
school day might have to be only a third as long as it is now, and 
school costs could be lowered accordingly. Thus ìt is the addition of 
many other high-flown purposes, drawn from the humanistic ideal, 
that serves to justify the vast amount of time and money devoted to 
schooling and to motivate such costly proposals as year-round school- 
ing and the extension of public education down into the early child- 
hood years. 

In the third place, educators are continually pressing for reforms 
that serve humanistic purposes in education. Nongrading, the open- 
plan school, the language experience approach, individualized instruc- 
tion, and innovations of this sort are all reforms which would have 
the effect of shifting emphasis off training in elementary skills. Indeed, 
as these approaches come to be assimilated to common educational 
thinking, it becomes impossible to tell one from the other, because 
they all consist largely of reassertions of established tenets of human- 
n education. And they all involve unrealistic requirements of teacher 
talent. 

In the fourth place, humanistic values subtly infect the ways pupils 
and teachers are evaluated. Even if correctness and docility are still 
the attributes most consistently rewarded in students, there is a tend- 
ency for the less imaginative, insightful, or independent students to 
be regarded as failures; and such students are bound to get the mes- 
sage. Such students are put in a very agonizing position, since they 
are being condemned for failure to learn things that are not actually 
being taught. Teachers also tend to be evaluated and to evaluate them- 
selves on how well they promote humanistic goals. Since these goals 
cannot be achieved, teachers are demoralized. Many of them are fine 
people and could be quite competent in training, but humanistic 
ideology often forces them to denigrate their own strengths, 

This brings use to the last and most ignominious way in which 
humanistic ideology interacts with the training function of schools. 
It is that mechanisms of training are applied not only to the skill- 
learning purposes for which they are appropriate but also to other, 
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humanistically-based purposes for which they are radically unsuited. 
The result is pseudotraining—ritualistic behavior that has the appear- 
ance of training but does not produce any of its desirable results, In 
social studies, science, and literature, teachers will often claim to be 
helping students to develop deep understanding, thinking abilities, 
attitudes, interests, and values. Lacking any definite ways of promot- 
ing such development, however, they fall back on memorization, lec- 
ture and exhortation, tasks that amount to no more than busy work, 
and endless practice. Even activities that are less mechanical, such as 
discussions, “projects,” experiments, themes, and field trips, are robbed 
of what intrinsic merits they might have by efforts to turn them to 
educational account. Discussions become mealymouthed, ill-timed, 
and pointless; projects become mere copy work; experiments turn into 
dull problems or the following of recipes; themes become exercises in 
grammar; and field trips become holidays. 

Most of what is so tedious, unprofitable, phony, and “irrelevant” 
in schooling is done not in the name of training in basic skills but in 
the name of the highest-sounding humanistic objectives. Radical critics 
of education find this anomaly perverse, and seem to think that if only 
educators could get their values straight they would do better. But the 
anomaly is built into the very structure of mass education. Most 
teachers cannot educate in the humanistic sense, and of those who can, 
bi are able to do so even sporadically under the pupil loads they 

ear. 


Current movements away from education 


Under the impulse of humanistic ideology, many schools are moving 
away from the kind of pseudo-training I lave described to a type of 

rogam in which the pupil is free much of the time to do what he wants. 

n practice, societal demands for training are usually still recognized, 
but only limited portions of the day are devoted to meeting them. 
Individual development is seen as something that will occur pretty 
much by itself, and the teacher’s main job is to refrain from obstruct- 
ing it. One of the more recent trends is to get away from confining 
children to school at all, allowing them to pursue their interests in the 
community at large. 

To the extent that development is truly left up to the child, this 
type of program amounts to the abandonment of humanistic education 
in favor of a more simplistic faith in nature. However, these types of 
programs carry if anything an even heavier burden of educational 
purpose than existing ones. As a result they are even more unrealistic 
and potentially harmful. The following are some of the disadvantages 
of this educational approach: 

1. Expectations of personal growth in such areas as creativity and 
understanding are heightened, while the teacher is provided with even 
less that she can do to bring it about. This can induce a feeling of 
helplessness in teachers and failure in students. 

2. The teacher is expected to monitor the growth process in subtle 
and unspecified ways, thus to function fully as a humanistic educator, 
which few teachers are talented enough to do. 

3. Since the entire program is carried out under the auspices of the 
school system, it is continuously vulnerable to pressure from a public 
which expects something quite different from its schools. 
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+. The laissez-faire approach is frequently generalized to areas of 
skill training, where it will likely lead to a deterioration in achieve- 
ment. 

5. A concern to make activities educational is likely to lead to limit- 
ing the options open to children and to corruption of activities which 
they might otherwise enjoy. . 

6. Such programs are costly, not only because of the need to provide 
a greater variety of facilities and materials, but also because more 
teachers are required to supervise children when they are all engaged 
in different. activities. When educational programs are extended into 
the community there are added costs from the greater demand for 
community facilities, while teacher costs increase even further. (8) 

7. Providing an optimum environment is something that profes- 
sional educators are not necessarily the best qualified people to do. An 
enormous variety of specialized talents are applicable, and there is 
no reason why the utilization of these talents should be centralized. 
Moreov' , as a public institution the school system is barred from 
partican, sectarian, or controversial activities that ought to be avail- 
able to children under a truly open program. 


Why not abandon the effort at humanistic education altogether? 


I have argued that current and proposed methods of carrying out 
humanistic education through the schools only make a mockery of it, 
and that such education is impossible to achieve on a mass basis. 
Current movements away from education, however, suggest a logical 
next step. It. consists of the following changes: 

1. Restrict the responsibility of the schools entirely to training in 
well-defined, clearly teachable skills. This should require only about 
a third of the cost in money, personnel, and time that schooling costs 
now. What would be lost would be largely good riddance, and with 
exclusive concentration on training the schools could probably do a 
much more efficient and pleasing job of it than they do now. 

2. Set children free the rest of the time to do what they want, 
but in doing so get them out from under the authority of the schools. 
Provide more economical forms of custodial care and guidance, as. 
needed, and do it without. educational intent. 

3. Use the large amount of money thus saved to provide an enor- 
mously enriched supply of cultural resources for children, with which 
they can spend their new-found free time. These resources may reflect 
humanistic values to the fullest, but they should not carry any burden 
of educational intent, in the sense of trying to direct. or improve 
upon the course of personal development. They should simply be re- 
sources and activities considered worthy in their own right. 

4. Do not restrict children to these publicly-sponsored activities. 
Maintain an open cultural market, in which proponents of diverse 
activities may compete to attract children to them. 

This proposal has, I believe, all of the genuine advantages of the 
current movements toward freer, more humanistic education, while 
avoiding the seven faults noted above. In addition it has the poten- 
tralitv of enriching the cultural life of our communities in ways by 
which all citizens would benefit—by increasing the supply of cuitural 
resources, some of which would be of value to adults as well as chil- 
dren, and also by freeing young people to pursue activities through 
which they could contribute their talents to society. (9) j 
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If humanistic education existed, it would be a shame to lose it; if 
it could exist we should try to achieve it. When I discuss with people 
this proposal to abandon pursuit of humanistic education, I am re- 
peatedly met with personal anecdotes about the one teacher in a per- 
son's schoo] career who changed his life, who opened up to him a 
vision of what he could become and started him on the road to becom- 
ing it. These single events are taken as sufficient to offset all the dross 
that filled most of their school days and to justify the continued, 
larvely futile pursuit of the humanistic ideal of education. To this 
argument I would only reply that such rare encounters, which are 
indeed the essence of humanistic education, are more likely to occur 
in a system where children are free to seek their own contacts in the 
cultural world. 


Suggestions for governmental action 

1. There is already considerable support for research on the im- 
provement of training in basic skills, This should continue, and be 
made freer than it is now of ideological obstructions. There is con- 
siderable pressure from educational ideologues to suppress training 
research that does not conform sufficiently to humanistic educational 
expectations. It should be recognized that such expectations are ir- 
relevant to the training function of schools. There should be special 
encouragement of research which seeks to extend the range of what is 
actually teachable. Thinking skills, for instance, are not now teach- 
able to any significant extent, but some of them might be. 

2. Support programs of teacher training that. develop training 
skills, Most teachers receive no relevant training of any kind; they 
only learn about teaching and about children. If schools are to train, 
teachers must learn how to do it, and this is something that ordinary 
teachers could learn. 

3. Support the development of new kinds of cultural opportunities 
for children, to take the place of schooling. This type of development 
should not be done predominantly by educators, and supervision of 
it should probably not be in the hands of the Office of Education, since 
it is not an educational undertaking. Various agencies concerned with 
arts, sciences, recreation, and communications should be empowered 
to support such work on the part of creative people from all walks 
of life. 

+. Model programs along the lines set forth in the preceding section 
should be instituted to work out the numerous problems and to explore 
the numerous possibilities associated with the disbanding of a cen- 
tury-old institution and the creation of a new way of serving the 
nation’s youth. 

FOOTNOTES 


1 The definition is from Thomas F. Green, “Schools and Communities: 
A Look Forward,” Harvard Educational Review, XXXIX (Spring, 
1969), 235. The somewhat more descriptive but less familiar term, 
“personalist education,” is used by H. I. Marrou in his Mistory of 
Education in. Antiquity. New York : Sheed and Ward, 1956. 

2 See Ivan Illich, “Outwitting the ‘Developed’ Countries,” New York 
Review of Books, XIII (November 6, 1969) , 20-24. 
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8 William Boyd, T'he Emile of Jean Jacques Rosseau, p. 19. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1962. as 

4 This estimate is probably too generous, Generally too little is known 
to permit the meaningful setting of minimum scores on personalit 
tests, as was done with IQ. However, the Myers-Briggs Type Indi- 
cator (Isabell Briggs Myers, Manuel: The Myers-Briggs Type Indi- 
cator, Princton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1962), 
based on Jungian theory, provides a classification of people into 
types that is relevant to this issue, It seems reasonable that human- 
istic educators should be “intuitive” rather than “sense-perceptive” 
(fact-bound) types and that they should be “perceiving” (open to 
many possibilities) rather than “judging” types. A classification of 
nearly 4000 students in highly-selective liberal arts colleges (who 
could therefore be presumed to meet the intelligence requirement) 
showed that only about a third of them qualify in both categories 
(ibid, p. 45). 

5 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
1969, pp. 103 and 212. Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1969. 

6 Quoted in The Futurist, ITI (August, 1969), 100. 

T Op. cit., pp. 235-286. 

8 This is true, at least, of the first major experiment along these lines, 
the Parkway Project in Philadelphia. See D. Cox, “Learning on 
the Road: Parkway Project, Philadelphia,” Saturday Review, LII 
(May 17, 1969), 71. 

9 I have in mind such possibilities as theater, music, and journalism 
produced by young people and youth participation in social action 
and scientific activities, 





A STATEMENT ON FEDERAL CONTROL 


Robert W. Blanchard, Superintendent of Schools, and Victor W. Doherty, 
Director of Administrative Research, Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oreg. 


It is presumptuous, perhaps, to enter the dialogue on Federal aid 
with any kind of a message, since the issues surrounding Federal aid 
are of long standing and have been exhaustively documented. None- 
theless, we stand in a point of time when in spite of all efforts to create 
a rational, defensible program of Federal aid we have, instead, a 
hodge-podge of categorical aid developed in times of crisis. 

The issue to which this article principally addresses itself is the 
issue of Federal control and how it should be exercised in relation to 
Federal support of education. One might ask how it has come to pass 
that in spite of almost universal expressions of condemnation of 
Federal control over Federal funds for education, there is hardly a pro- 
gram (except for impacted area programs) that allocates Federal 
money to elementary and secondary education that does not have 
strings attached. 

The answer is partly to be found in the way in which these programs 
came into being. As pointed out by Munger and Fenno,! the history of 
Federal aid has been a series of responses to national crisis: 


1 Munger, Frank, Jr., and Fenno, Richard F., National Politics and Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1962, Pp. 16-17, 
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More than any single cause, the rate of selective service rejections 
produced the demands for federal aid in 1918. Strengthened by other 
forces, the repetition of the same events in the World War II draft 
produced the 1943 Senate debate on federal aid. The depression forced 
emergency aid to education in the 1930's. The severe post-war teacher 
shortage stimulated the federal aid proposals of the late 1940’s. The 
baby boom of the 1950’s—nabetted by suburban sprawl—generated the 
school construction bills of the same decade. Impacted areas legislation 
followed one national defense crisis, while the NDIA was called into 
existence by the cold war crisis that followed the launching of the Soviet 
Sputnik. Apparently no crisis has yet been big enough to justify general 
aid to education. 

It might be noted that this tradition was extended with the passage 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in 1965, which was, 
in large measure, a response to a national crisis in poverty and race 
relations. So it appears inevitable that when Federal monies for edu- 

‘ation are allocated to achieve national goals, there will be an account- 
ing for the money spent and an evaluation of the results achieved. 

There is a further explanation regarding the reason for existence 
of Federal controls. Munger and Fenno point out that at least part 
of the confusion over the Federal control issue arises from failure to 
attach precise meanings to the term, “Federal control.” They point to 
several examples of outright conflict between intentions to avoid Fed- 
eral control features in legislation by Congressmen. They cite the fol- 
lowing amusing illustration of this: 

Thus in the 148 debate on federal aid, Senator Hawkes of New Jersey 
proposed an amendment requiring the teaching of the Constitution of the 
United States “not less than two hours of classroom instruction during 
each four-week period within the school year above the fifth, excluding 
kindergarten.” When Senator Taft described the amendment as violating 
every principle of the bill, Senator Hawkes acknowledged the general 
undesirability of prescribing curriculum but argued that the teaching 
of the Constitution was so important that an exception should be made 
in its case. Most of the votes cast for the amendment came from Senators 
who opposed federal aid because it would bring federal controls. * 


The eminent Senator Robert Taft of Ohio argued that Federal con- 
trols would have to accompany any effective equalization bill produced 
by Congress. Regardless of these views, there has been a deep com- 
mitment among educators and most legislators supporting Federal aid 
to keep it clear of any control over State and Local policy. Dr. Edgar 
Fuller of the Council of State School Officers, appearing before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel fare, said this: 

There are almost as many people opposed to federal control of educa- 
tion as are opposed to Communism. I do not know of a single educator 
or school hoard official who favors federal control of education. All of us 
are against it. We will not tolerate it. Any federal assistance law we sup- 
port must indesputably prevent federal control of educational programs 
in local districts. 

In spite of this feeling, and it is perhaps as strong today as in 1954 
when this statement was made, NDEA and ESEA programs reflect 
Federal control both in specifying the purposes for which Federal 
funds will he spent and in the specific administrative guidelines that 
must. be followed by Local systems in requesting funds, accounting for 
expenditures, and evaluating programs. But despite the fact that 


1 Jbid., p. 20. 
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those who opposed Federal aid on the grounds of Federal control 
have seen their fears justified, Local systems appear to be hving with 
the result with little outery and prospect of revolt. 

Two problems of Federal control are illustrated in these two Federal 
aid programs (NDEA Act of 1958 and its amended version in 1964, and 
the ESEA Act of 1965). The NDEA Act of 1958 is typical of crisis 
legislation aimed at promoting a national goal. It was this nation’s ef- 
fort. to overcome the supposed technical superiority of the Soviet Union 
as evidenced in its early space successes. Areas in the curriculum it 
was intended to strengthen were mathematics and science (to close the 
technological gap that appeared to exist at that time) and foreign 
Janguages (presumably in part because a strong foreign language pro- 
gram existed in the Soviet Union). In 1964, the Act was broadened to 
include history, civics, gecgraphy, English, and reading. It appears 
that there are two reasons the act was broadened in this fashion. First, 
the urgency of the national priority for strengthening math and science 
that existed in 1958 did not appear to exist in 1964, and second, the 
commercial by-products of the Act rallied the support of commercial 
interests. The way in which the Act was broadened suggests that the 
latter influence was rather strong, for the grants authorized under the 
Act were primarily for the acquisition of equipment. In effect, the Act 
how serves to support general education but channels this support. to 
commercial interests. An expensive system of accountahility is re- 
quired to insure that the funds are spent in the manner specified under 
the law. 

NDICKA, therefore, represents two important weaknesses in cate- 
gorical aid: (1) the inevitable residual from outmoded priority pro- 
grams, and (2) the red tape required to insure that categorical] aid is 
used for the purposes specified. 

ESEA Title I represents another type of Federal control problem. 
There is little auestion that this law was needed to initiate a massive 
assault on the problem of educating the poor. However, in developing 
the guidelines for this program and in their subsequent administration, 
the Federal government assumed an impossible responsibility for 
evaluating the myriad proposals under Title T (and Title TIT) and in 
reviewing the evaluations of programs approved. The diversity of con- 
ditions surrounding the design and implementation of these proposals 
taxes the imagination. The inability of the U.S. Office of Education to 
prescribe effectively a more feasible and satisfactory way of controll- 
ing the expenditure of these funds clearly reveals its lack of faith in 
the ability of States and Localities to accomplish this task locally and 
at the State level. Granting that such lack of faith is frequently appro- 
priate, it is our opinion that little has been accomplished through 
the husbanding of these controls at the Federal oa and that little 
contribution to the quality of local programs has resulted from this 
way of doing business. 

Educators who control funds have a powerful drive to insert them- 
selves into plans for use of those funds. This tendency may not be 
limited to educators. But, it is extremely strong in them since they 
are by nature hell-bent on solving the problems of the world through 
education, and each has his own special remedy. There is no reason 
to believe that. a collection of educators in the U.S. Office of Education 
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would be any different in this respect than a collection at the State or 
Local level. 

Even if categorical Federal aid persists, it seems essential to decen- 
tralize responsibility for planning and evaluating, placing as much of 
this at the local level as possible. The type of surveillance needed from 
the Federal level (and State level, for that matter), is a sampling 
check on the adequacy and quality of planning being done, and a 
Local accounting of accomplishments that meet reasonable evaluation 
standards. Review by Federal officials of proposals and evaluations 
has been reduced and shows signs of being converted to the type of 
sampling operation suggested here. 

The way in which Federal programs have been formulated and 
superimposed on the operations of Local systems shows little respect 
for the goal structure, need structure, and organizational structure of 
Local school systems. It might justly be stated that Local systems have 
been historically inept in defining their own goals and priorities and 
in using funds for adaptive and creative functions. However, to 
assume as a long-range proposition that a paternal prescribing of 
objectives will result in effective Local programs of education is akin 
to telling a child what he should do all his adult life. Just as a child 
must learn to esablish his own goals and live his own life, so must 
evei'y school system learn to set its own objectives and manage its own 
affairs within the broadcast of guidelines. It is not until the structure 
of education reflects this philosophy from the highest level of govern- 
ment to the classroom teacher that we may assume our education sys- 
tem has achieved maturity and that we may more nearly expect a 
product of quality to emerge from our school systems. 

So, we see that problems of Fedeval control do exist and we see 
also that the conditions that. cal! federal contro] into being do change. 
In spite of the fact that Fereral aid exists and Federal controls exist, 
the issue of Federal contr J! is still very much before us. Substantial 
programs of Federal assistance to public elementary and secondary 
schools are now an established fact, but the Federal government, 
States and Local districts are still struggling to find patterns of aid 
that will reflect an appropriate role for each of these participants, 

It is our hope to present a more satisfactory definition of these roles 
than has been offered before. This should begin, we believe, with the 
acknowledgment that the body appropriating funds at any level 
should, and in fact must, exercise certain controls over the use of those 
funds. The controversies in the past have dealt with the question, 
“Should Federal control exist?”, whereas they probably should have 
dealt with the question, “What controls is it appropriate for the 
Federal government to exercise?” 

Many states have solved this problem to a fair degree of satisfaction. 
They have created formulas to distribute State revenues to Local 
school systems and have established minimum standards of schools 
which Local districts must meet in order to qualify for State funds. 
Since Local school districts are, in effect, arms of the State government 
with full delegated power to create and maintain programs of educa- 
tion, the control of State governments over Local educational systems 
has been exercised with a light touch consistent with this delegation 
of authority. 
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The Federal government, on the other hand, not having experienced 
this direct relationship with Local school systems in the past, must 
create new and appropriate roles for itself. It should make its influence 
felt in a way that is consistent. with the fact that States are responsible 
for public education and delegate this responsibility to Local school 
boards. 

The proposal we would make is that the Federal government should 
exercise its contro} by establishing a State-Federal partnership through 
which a new system of accountability can be established. Account- 
ability implies setting goals, formulating plans to meet those goals, 
and evaluating success In meeting goals. Without these components, 
accountability is a hollow concept. 

The delegation of education to Local boards of education implies 
the need for the setting of goals peculiar to the needs of a given com- 
munity, and the system we now have is uniquely designed to provide 
maximum flexibility in serving widely varying economic and social 
requirements at the local level. However, urbanization and develop- 
ments in communication are reducing differences among communities. 
This, combined with the mobility of the population, requires a greater 
commonality of educational background than ever before in this 
country’s history. 

It appears, therefore, that there are legitimate national concerns as 
well as legitimate and distinct State and Local concerns which should 
be reflected in local programs of education. 

It might be useful to distinguish between “goal” policy and “pro- 
gram” policy in seeking an answer to the Federal role, There are many 
illustrations of organizations that set program goals and policies 
within the broader policy framework of organizations of which they 
are subsystems. The Federal government is in a position to exercise 
a powerful and constructive influence on public education in the goal 
domain. It cin mobilize the best informed persons in the nation to 
review needs and establish national educational priorities. It can estab- 
lish the research, analysis, and information instrumentalities needed 
for this process. It can arrange for participation that will represent 
the diverse elements of the society. 

There is an urgent need for this function. The efforts of such groups 
as the Educational Policies Commission have fallen far short of meet- 
ing the need in terms of the quality of the product. rendered and the 
authority with which such groups can speak to the educational system. 

The Federal government, through the U.S. Office of Education, can 
and should enunciate such goals as “remove obstacles to the full de- 
velopment of the nation’s human resources” (an objective within which 
special efforts to educate the disadvantaged would fall), or “improve 
the quality of life of the people.” 

However, the implementation of such goals, once enunciated, should 
he the work of Local school systems, The way in which Local districts 
discharge this responsibility should be free of outside influence. The 
area of policy that would remain the preserve of Local systems would 
he program emphasis, program design, and internal resource alloca- 
tion. Federal funds might, under this concept, be withheld if progress 
toward the broad Federal goals cannot. he demonstrated, but could not 
he withheld because funds were allocated in a given way at the dis- 
cretion of Local boards. 
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Goal policy could still be exercised to some degree in school districts 
by setting Local goals within the framework of the broader social 
goals of the Federal government. 

This arrangement has an interesting parallel within Local school 
systems, where interest is being shown in decentralizing responsibility 
to school principals and teachers, within a framework of broadly 
defined district objectives. 

The principal is the last link in the management chain that carried 
out tho program support responsibilities, while the teacher makes the 
final interpretation of instructional program objectives. 

It is suggested that the Federal government in designing future 
programs of Federal aid consider two major steps. The first would be 
to convert special programs to noncategorical aid programs, especially 
where special programs no longer represent high national priorities 
(as in the case of NDEA). Ultimately, it might. be hoped that such 
programs would be as broad as “regular education in the public ele- 
mentary schools,” “regular education in the public secondary schools,” 
“preschool education,” “special education,” and “vocational education.” 
(Obviously, this suggestion has been made before!) 

Second, as programs are converted from special to general aid 
categories, provision should be made for the U.S. Office of Education 
in cooperation with the Compact of Chief State School Officers, to 
establish State Evaluation Centers to work with state governments 
in establishing indicators of progress by which the effects of Federal 
monies on local programs might be measured. The more general the 
categories of aid. the more comprehensive the set of indicators would 
have to be to measure the effects of the program. 

The chief administrative officer of the State Evaluation Centers 
should represent a joint appointment. by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States and the chief state school officer in each 
state. This officer should be outside the line organization of the par- 
ticular State department, of education and should report directly to 
the chief State school officer in much the same manner as suggested 
by Dr. Henry Brickell in a report some years ago to Dr. James E. 
Allen, Jr., then Commissioner of Education in the State of New York. 

In effect, what would be measured would be the joint effectiveness 
of the Federal, State, and Local financial effort in producing results 
agreed to as important by the respective agencies, Indicators that 
might. be maintained could include dropout rate, students graduating 
from high school, numbers completing various years of college, illit- 
eracy in the adult population, and also the general effectiveness of 
school systems as measured by their specific goals and insights as to 
how they wish to be measured (set in advance). Local school boards 
would have to establish these more specific goals and would, in turn, 
delegate the achievement. of these goals to superintendents, school 
principals, and instructional staffs. 

Indicators of progress within a school system would be more specific, 
such as measures of affective and cognitive development, ability to 
solve problems, school attendance, physical fitness, and broad voca- 
tional skills. The gcals of the district would represent a Local interpre- 
tation of the guidelines offered by the Federal-State partnership, and 
the instructional cbjectives of teaching staffs would represent a still 
further localized interpretation of the objectives of the school system. 
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Through this process a consistent framework of goals could guide the 
operation of school districts throughout the nation while permitting 
a high degree of flexibility at the Local school district and school level 
in the selection of specific objectives. 

Our thesis is that arguments over Federal control should be replaced 
by consideration of the forms of Federal control that would best 
support local productivity and adaptability. The steps just outlined 
ian move us in that direction. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR THE SEVENTIES IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Charles R. Bowen, Vice Chairman, National Committee for Support of the 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


SUMMARY 


There is a body of organized research on the question of change, 
primarily scientific and technological innovation which reinforces the 
hypothesis that major changes within any established bureaucratic 
structure, such as education has become in our society, generally comes 
from outside the system. If major changes in American education 
during the 1970's are likely to come from outside the educational 
system, what historical and technical trends can we anticipate so that 
we can plan now to cope creatively with them: 

l. The revolt of the slum dwellers at the quality of urban education, 

Congress can help diffuse a major political issue and facilitate break- 
throughs in the emancipation through education of the children of the 
slums by making possible a variety of options or alternate educational] 
paths for elementary and secondary education in our urban slums. 

2. “ls a result of the information explosion, particularly in tech- 
nology, vocational and technical education will have to inercasingly 
resort to various forms of self-study to keep pace with the growth of 
information. 

Congress should initiate and support education development centers 
devoted exclusively to the development of curriculum material in 
self-study format, whether carried by page, audio-visual devices, or a 
system of computer-based terminals for vocational and technical 
education, 

3. A natural corollary to the information explosion. will be the 
proliferation of information-conveying devices to the point where 
computer-based information terminals will be in almost every office 
and many of the homes in the U.S, 

To prepare teachers, administrators, and special school personnel 
to utilize these information-conveying devices creatively for educa- 
tional purposes, the Congress should make possible a massive retrain- 
ing program for current personnel in the schools, as well as those 
studying to enter teaching, school administration, etc. 

4. Asa result of the expansion of science and technology in the U.S. 
there will be an accelerating increase in the need for knowledge work- 
ers. At present the U.S. educational system is not meeting this need 
and the US. Department of Labor forecasts an immense shortage of 
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technicians, engineers, programmers, systems analysts, physicians, and 
nurses by 1975, 

In order to improve our system of manpower forecasting and educa- 
tional development to meet. the needs forecast, the U.S. needs a Man- 
power Council in the Executive Office of the President whose aim 
would be to systematize the dozens of educational and manpower 
programs within government to insure that the overall manpower 
needs of the U.S. are met in the future. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


As Americans we take a particular pride in our system of education, 
which is the largest in the world. Education is seen as the open door 
to opportunity, the road to achieving Thomas Jetferson’s great dream 
of “a democracy of opportunity and an aristocracy of achievement.” 
Traditionally, we have believed in the ability of education to solve 
our national problems. Education has been viewed as the answer to 
such social problems as increased opportunity for minorities, eco- 
nomic equality, and the Americanization of immigrants. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to call education the “religion” of our secular society. 

However, the very size to which our “educational establishment” has 
grown has made it very resistant to change. It is natural for any large, 
well-organized group to resist change. This is as true for the private 
sector of our society as it is for the public sector. The ability of a true 
bureaucracy to absorb change without really changing is phenomenal. 

There has been a great. body of organized research on the question 
of change, but primarily scientific and technological innovation. The 
studies with which I am familiar range from those of Professor 
Joseph Schumpeter at Harvard to the more recent work of the De- 
partment of Defense, particularly Project HINDSIGHT. Two gen- 
eral principles appear obvious throughout this research on the nature 
of change within organizations: 

A. Major changes generally come from the outside; and 

B. Although talented or gifted individuals serve as catalysts, their 
operations would be relatively meaningless were it not for opportuni- 
ties or demands presented by the march of events, whether historical 
events or scientific and technical developments “events.” 

Such a hypothesis certainly does not imply that al? people are merely 
passive conduits for change, responding only when pushed. Undoubt- 
edly, most people are. But there 1s within any creative, evolving 
society brilliant or gifted people who can serve as catalysts between 
the great events of change and the educational system. One can im- 
mediately think of John Dewey and progressive education; Abraham 
Flexner and medical education; Jerrold Zacharias and high school 
physics; James Conant and school district consolidation. 

However, research on innovation does not explain why: 

A. It. was Professor Zacharias rather than others working in the 
same area at various teachers’ colleges that greatly transformed high 
school physics in the U.S.; and, 

B. Why Dr. Conant. was as unsuccessful in his campaign to increase 
the number of guidance counselors per student as he was successful in 
his campaign for school district. consolidation. 
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For answers to questions of this sort, we must turn to those in the 
philosophy of phenomenology or in modern management, who practice 
the systems approach where each system must. be examined for its 
unique characteristics and the functioning specific to its own organic 
situation. 

II, IMPLICATIONS 


What are the implications of this hypothesis for the future of Ameri- 
can education? The ancients in an earlier time tended to be resigned 
and passive about the power of fate and man’s inability to change what 
seemed to them the predetermined course of history and nature. How- 
ever, as Gaston Bergere, former Minister of Education in France and 
founder of the Prospective group, so eloquently stated: “Day before 
yesterday Man obeyed Nature; yesterday he was her partner; today 
and tomorrow Man is her master, responsible for her well-being as 
well as his own—so great is that power which science and technology 
has bestowed upon Modern Man.” Personally, I am somewhat less 
kingly in my approach to nature. However, there is a great value in 
anticipating trends and in planning to cope with them as creatively as 
our human insight and limited resources will allow. Think only if we 
had been able to anticipate the direction and full impact of the combus- 
tion engine what we might have been able to achieve in the way of 
highway safety, urban and suburban development, compared to the 
sprawling slums and mega-deaths we have inherited along with 100 
million cars, trucks and buses. 

Modern society has grown to the point of size and complexity where 
there are an increasing number of problems which simply cannot be 
solved on an “an hoc” year-to-year, crisis-by-crisis basis. Such prob- 
lems can only be solved on a long-range, planned basis. I would sug- 


gest that education may find an increasing number of such problems- 


in its own backyard, some of which seem to be clear to us now, Such 
as the failure of the slum school, and the failure. of-our education 
system to produce an adequate supply of certaiti classes of professional 
and technical talent. I fervently hope that it is not too late to solve 
either cf these two problems; yet we cannot always predict the point 
at which precipitous events make us the prisoner of past errors of 
omission and commission. 

None of these ideas is radically new. All we have done is to add a 
time scale or time dimension to the old means-end dilemma which I 
believe John Dewey addressed better than anyone else. His point that 
there must be an interaction between means and end, technique and 
purpose, for either to remain relevant is even more true today than 
it was in his time. 

By technique, I mean technology as weil as that ensemble of prac- 
tices by which one uses technology. Professor Laswell of England de- 
fines technique as the ensemble of practices by which one uses available 
resources in order to achieve certain valued ends. This definition of 
technique implies a cluster of rational and efficient practices which 
include technology and science. 

_ Let me give you an example of the catastrophe which can happen if 
men fail to understand and master the march of technique. In this case, 
a certain attempt was made to master a technique (which I suppose 
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is better than doing nothing), but the full consequences of the new 
technical systuin were not anticipated. 

During the crisis of August 1914, it suddenly appeared that Germany 
might not have to attack France—but only Russia, whom the kaiser 
believed with good reason he could defeat. slated over this possibility, 
the kaiser summoned the younger von Moltke, chief of the German 
General Staff, to inquire if the vast army headed for the Belgian 
frontier could be turned around and headed for Russia. Von Moltke 
was shattered. The rapid mobilization plan of the German army was 
probably the most advanced technical plan in the world. Based on the 
technology of the superb German railway system, it was an enormonsly 
complex plan worked out by thousands of clerks in those pre-com- 
puter days, which allowed Germany to concentrate in a short time over 
a million troops along the Belgian frontier. But there were no options 
built into the plans. The kaiser, at best a poor administrator, had never 
known enough to demand that the plan be designed to serve a variety 
of goals, As a result, Germany became a prisoner of her own rigid 
technical svstem. Von Moltke replied that to try to reverse the 
thousands of troop trains headed for France and head them for the 
Russian frontier would result in chaos, in having an army on neither 
frontier. It is said von Moltke never recovered from the shock of that 
encounter. Neither did the kaiser or Imperial Germany. 

In 1961, John F. Kennedy inherited a similar situation. The Strate- 
gic Air Command was probably the most advanced technical system 
in the world. But there were few options or choices built into this 
superb technical system. In a sense, President Kennedy could either 
use SAC and destroy civilization—or not use it and surrender. 

In selecting Robert McNamara as Secretary of Defense, Kennedy 
brought in a man who could understand the new technical system 
well enough to know what choices and options could be planned into it 
in advance of the cataclysm of precipitous events. 

The point is—technique can be controlled if vou understand it and 
know where decision making can be built into the system so that you 
can be sure it serves your purposes and your goals. 

If we must anticipate the future in order to build into systems 
purposes and options consistent with our goals in order to control 
technique, what major trends and events can we predict in our current 
American society which will impact education and call forth those 
gifted people who can interpret historical trends and events into the 
necessary changes in education in time to be effective? 

A. The first and most obvious trend is the revolt of those minorities 
trapped in slums, Let us hope that it is not too late to solve this prob- 
Jem. Certainly, the demand for a new or vastly changed system of 
schools in the slums tailored to the needs and interests of students 
and parents is unquenchable. We are so close to the problem it is 
difficult even to try to predict who will serve as the innovators or 
change agents between this powerful trend and the institutions of 
education. There are private citizens and great foundations who believe 
the public school system in its present form will never be able to meet 
this challenge and look instead to other new institutional devices for 
conveying education to the children of the slums. 

We hear advocated a variety of approaches to this challenge: de- 
centralization and localized control of present systems; private schools; 
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schools run by industry or other new groups; or even slum school 
systems run by the Federa] government. 

The present schools in the slums, for a variety of reasons, have be- 
come so unresponsive to the needs of their “clients” that the issue has 
become political rather than instructional or purely educational and 
has moved into the area of the political control of the schools due to the 
frustration of the slum dwellers. 

Certainly, Congress could defuse a major political issue and hope- 
fully facilitate breakthroughs in the emancipation through education 
of the children of the slums by making possible a variety of options 
for elementary and secondary education. This is being done now on a 
limited, experimental basis through private support. Alternate educa- 
tional paths might also benefit the public schools by relieving over- 
crowding and by providing the true innovators within the public 
school system outside models which could serve as bench marks for 
changes long overdue in the public schools, However, Federal financial 
support for alternative educational paths within the slums would have 
to be designed with great care lest it become a tool for those who desire 
to establish school systems segregated by race, religion, or class and 
would prefer to see a downgrading of our entire public school system. 

B. The second major trend that obviously is Impacting education 
is the “information explosion.” By now it is a popular cliche that. the 
total body of information available to our advanced society is doubling 
about every eight or nme vears. Education has already seen the impact 
of this trend in the massive curriculum revision and teacher retraining 
programs which it has necessitated. Due to the increasing cost of hiring 
teachers trained in the most up-to-date information or in retraining 
resent teachers, military and industrial education which annually 
involves billions of dollars in expenditure is increasingly turning to 
self-study systems using a variety of old and new information trans- 
mitting media such as films, textbooks, programmed instruction, audio- 
visual devices, as well as computer terminals to free the expensive 
talent. of the teacher for those activities which only a person can per- 
form and which cannot be displaced by automation, whether on a page 
or through a computer. 

If vocational and technical education are to keep abreast of techno- 
logical change, it may be necessary for the Federal government to 
initiate and support centers devoted exclusively to the development of 
curriculum materials in self-study format, whether carried by page, 
audio-visual devices, or a system or computer-based terminals. The 
Educational Development Center in Newton, Massachusetts, is an ex- 
cellent example of a curriculum development center, although EDC 
has yet to produce a variety of vocational or technical courses in 
self-study format. 

EDC also manages to utilize the talents of the private sector in that 
EDC curriculum materials, once developed, are produced and dis- 
tributed by private publishers with existing sales forces calling on 
the schools. In our unique and unconventional American system, often 
the unsung hero in the diffusion of innovation is an effective salesman. 
Whatever the faults attributed to the Willy Lomans of America, in- 
novative industries, such as drugs and computers, owe much of credit 
for their rapid progress to the energy of well-trained salesmen. 
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C. A natural corollary to the information explosion is the prolifera- 
tion of information conveying devices. In a society saturated with in- 
formation, we are witnessing a proliferation of devices aimed at 
automating the handling of that information. The printing press of 
the fifteenth century began this trend and has furthered it tremen- 
dously. The computer is probably the most advanced stage in the 
automation of information that we have yet seen, However, it 1s well 
to remember that the computer, itself, is still a “teenager,” having been 
developed less than 20 years ago. We probably are at the middle stage 
of its development. 

There seem to be three predictable stages through which a new 
technology usnally advances, If we look at computers and automobiles 
together, these three stages become more apparent. However, for the 
automobile one could substitute other technologies such as radio, TV, 
telephones, or steam-generated power, to name only a few. 

In its first stage a new technology is generally used simply to re- 
place an older technology on a one-for-one basis. For example, the 
first automobile was considered a “horseless carriage.” Engine power 
was seen as simply replacing animal power. The electronic computer 
in its first stage was used simply to replace the functions of accounting 
and tabulating machines. 

Then more innovative men began to see the new potential in the new 
technology—and the second stage of development takes place. The 
“horseless carriage” was redesigned to capitalize on the greater speed 
and range of the gasoline engine. For this, a system of good roads was 
needed. And as roads were built over longer distances, buses and 
trucks were developed which utilize both the road system and the 
unique potential of the gasoline engine. 

We are at a similar stage in the development. of the computer. We 
are now performing operations with computer systems which would 
have been impossible with the old accounting machines. The change 
in degree from the old is sufficient to become a change in kind. 

However, the real take-off in computers is yet to come. There is a 
third stage where the full impact of a new technology is utilized on 
a mass, even revolutionary basis and changes significantly the way 
people live—just as automobiles have revolutionized life in the United 
States, 

The next stage in computer development will have profound conse- 
quences for education. The computer is coming out of its shell. The 
third stage of computer development should allow the individual to 
have a terminal tailored to his individual needs—a terminal similar 
to that seen in an airline office that can put the capacity of an entire 
computer system at the service of one individual. The decreasing cost 
of computing and the increasing wealth of society will make possible 
in our time the utilization of computing on a mass basis. 

To realize the potential of this for education, particularly the edu- 
cation of those who no longer require baby sitters, look ahead 15 or 20 
years to a society saturated with information conveying devices. By 
that time, there will be millions of computer terminals in homes, offices, 
factories, stores. In addition, we will have multi-channel television 
with 80 or more channels, Video recording in color will be as cheap 
and prevalent as long-playing records today. 
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Two other trends are almost certain to take place. One will be a 
marriage of the various audio and video electronic information de- 
vices in the home—with a computer terminal controlling them in line 
with the unique tastes and need specified by the individuals in the 
home. 

No stretch of imagination is required to predict that self-study edu- 
cation will ride these vast information conveying systems “piggy- 
back” as an additional “add-on” usage at very low cost. However, 
the time to begin preparing for this revolution is at hand. Teachers, 
administrators, and special school personnel such as guidance coun- 
selors must be educated in the use and design of these new informa- 
tion-conveying systems and devices; otherwise the design and con- 
trol of the new systems will by default be done by those outside the 
educational system whose knowledge of children and of what really 
must be accomplished in the schools will be minimal. The Federal 
government should make possible a massive retraining program for 
current personnel in the schools as well as for those who will be enter- 
ing the schools in the future, if educators are to remain masters in 
their own house. 

D. Another corollary to (B) and (C) above will be a tremendous in- 
crease 1n the need for what Peter Drucker calls “knowledge workers.” 
Professional and technical talent as a percent of the U.S. labor force 
has increased from 4.3 percent in 1900 to an estimated 18 percent? in 
1975—a 400 percent increase in 75 years. There is some reason to be- 
lieve the trend of this curve 1s accelerating upward at a geometric rate. 
Essentially what we are seeing is a great increase in the demand for 
professional and technical talent to handle the scientific and technical 
systems saturating our society. 

Based on the data available to us at present, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics predicts a shortage of over 750,000 technicians, engineers, 
programmers, systems analysts, physicians, and nurses by 1975. The 
list of other technical and professional occupations where shortages 
are anticipated is great. In areas such as auto mechanics, home ap- 
pliance repair, oil and air conditioning servicemen there has not yet 
been a systematic attempt to quantify the obvious disparity between 
supply and demand which is increasing rather than decreasing. 

Such manpower shortages can either inhibit or make extremely ex- 
pensive the growth of the U.S. economy in both the public and private 
sectors. In addition, education will be the victim of these shortages in 
the sense that it will become increasingly difficult to secure qualified 
instructional talent in areas of severe shortage. 

The U.S. has gone further in this direction than most Americans 
realize. The report of the Commission on Human Resources and 
Higher Education, set up by the National Academy of Sciences, to be 
published shortly, points out that despite the size of our system of 
education the U.S. is facing a crisis in the supply/demand relationship 
of certain types of technical and professional manpower. One indicator 
of how far the U.S. has moved in this direction is the statistics on job 
vacancies collected in 13 labor markets by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in 1965. Although professional and technical comprised only 
12.4 percent of all jobs at that time, they accounted for 20.9 percent of 
all job vacancies. 


2 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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What we need is an improved system of manpower forecasting and 
educational development to meet the needs forecast. We give a great 
deal of lip service to this idea. The Vocational Education Act of 1968 
authorized up to $5 million a year for “national, regional, state and 
local studies and projections of manpower needs for the use and 
guidance of Federal, State and Local officials and advisory councils 
charged with responsibilities under this title.” However, partly be- 
ause the mechanisms of manpower and educational policy are so 
diverse in the U.S., policy makers generally have been unsuccessful in 
the task of carving up the mountain into something manageable. There 
is almost. no systematic analysis of the output of America’s vast enter- 
prise of education in terms of quality and quantity, from the point of 
view of the nation’s long-range needs, benefits, and optimum use of 
talent. 

At present, the U.S. does not have a single consistent manpower 
policy but rather a constellation of manpower policies that have evolved 
in a largely “ad hoc” fashion. Some of our policies in the manpower 
area are contradictory. Others have outlived their usefulness. However, 
if the U.S. is to meet successfully the challenge of the so-called Post- 
Industrial Era, a period when an ever increasing percent of the labor 
force will be in professional and technical categories, those acts which 
constitute either through default or through active intent U.S. man- 
power policy must be better oriented toward the needs of public and 
private employers. 

There have been attempts in the past to improve the balance between 
supply and demand in professional and technical manpower. In 1964 
the Killian Committee was set up in the National Academy of Sciences 
on the recommendation of the President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee. One result of the Killian Committee’s work was the establishment 
of a partially official, partially private National Manpower Policy 
Task Force comprised of a number of leading scholars in the man- 
power area. However, rather than working with the Executive Office 
of the President, this Task Force was delegated to work with the 
Secretary of Labor, who within the Federal Government does not have 
the direct responsibility for high level manpower. As a result, the 
Task Force has not focused on all the structural problems involved 
in the adjustment of the U.S. labor force to scientific and technological 
advance. 

What is needed for an era where manpower resources may be more 
critical than capital resources to the growth of the nation is to have 
the President of the United States establish a Manpower Council 
headed by a member of the White House Staff whose function would 
he similar to the already established National Security, Urban, and 
Rural Affairs Councils. A Manpower Council in the Executive Office 
of the President would aim at systematizing the dozens of educational 
and manpower programs within the government to ensure that the 
overall manpower needs of the U.S. are being met. 

I am aware that a proposal for a Manpower Council in the White 
House may be interpreted as an all too familiar call to arms—“We have 
a problem, let’s set up a Council in the White House to solve it.” If 
the situation were less serious, I would not recommend that such a ste 
he taken. However, my concern is that U.S. economy has taken such 
a fundamental and accelerating shift toward a larger number and per- 
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centage of well educated “knowledge workers” that unilateral pro- 
grams by a single institution, industry, or association are no longer 
adequate to address the attendant problems. l 

A more systematic approach to occupational forecasting on a na- 
tional basis would, of course, be invaluable to vocational and technical 
educators which at present must foresee occupational futures “through 
a glass darkly.” In fact, the entire educational community should 
benefit from a system which so cleariy links national growth and wel- 
fare with the adequate development of our educational system. 

An additional by-product of an active, effective manpower policy 
in the U.S. should be increased student and parental interest. There is 
considerable research to indicate that a more accurate reflection of 
occupational needs in education will increase student interest. For 
years student surveys have indicated a strong demand for education 
that is occupationally as well as socially relevant. 

It. will be the task of the educational community in the U.S. to make 
certain. that no single segment of manpower development. is over- 
emphasized to the detriment of another, It 1s imperative to keep the 
scope of learning broad enough to encompass both liberal and oceu— 
pational education for, as the American philosopher John Dewey 
perceived, neither can be fully relevant without the other. Dewey main- 
tained there must be a lively interaction between the technology and 
purpose, between means and ends if society is to remain dynamic. 
Albert Einstein has deseribed this as an age characterized by “an 
abundance of means and a poverty of ends.” One way out of this 
modern dilemma is to insure that students in our schools of technology 
and science are concerned with the overall purposes and goals of the 
vast systems they will design and implement; and that students in the 
liberal arts understand technology well enough to see where choices 
consonant with individual goals and social purposes can be built into 
the new systems. 


WE NEED A HANDBOOK... 


Eugene M. Boyce, Director, Research and Development Center in Educational 
Stimulation, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Several key program personnel of the Georgia Research and Devel- 
opment Center in Educational Stimulation were seated in the office of 
Dr. Henry M. Brickell, Director of Studies, Institute for Educational 
Development, New York, on a dark day in November, 1969. Their task 
was to refine a statement concerning the development of logical thought 
processes. The statement had been written at the Georgia Center to 
serve as theoretical base for a program designed to bridge the gap 
het ween research and education programs for young children. 

After some hours of analysis and discussion, Dr, Brickell. summing 
up the frustration manifested by the group, remarked, “We need a 
handbook.” This remark set in motion a chain of thought that has led 
directly to the present proposal—that such a handbook be developed. 
The proposed handbook would condense, organize, translate, and eval- 
uate research already done in the areas of logical thought. It would 
summarize and review the development of processes and maturational 
stages and tell in plain language how learning, especially in young 
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children, takes place. Special emphasis would be given to the preschool 
child. 

Congressman Pucinski has invited a number of educators including 
the writer of this paper to “. .. think broadly concerning those areas 
in education in which new Federal initiative should be stimu- 
lated. . . .” Such a mandate should result in the submission of some 
elaborate billion-dollar schemes for the improvement of education. 
Faced with the compelling educational and social problems of our 
nation today, ambitious schemes and massive programs seem to pro- 
liferate, proposing many roads by which we might be extricated from 
our present dilemma. 

In the world of technology, discoveries and inventions can be placed 
on a continuum between two extremes. In the gaseous diffusion method 
of extracting Uranium 235, for example, results are proportional to 
input; to produce the quantities of uranium necessary for atomic 
bombs, miles and miles of diffusion apparatus are required. But another 
great invention of our day, the transistor developed by Bell Labora- 
tories, triggered a self-feeding chain reaction that can never be stopped. 
This as much as any invention made possible man’s trips to the moon 
and shortened the time of preparation therefore for many, many years. 

The writer does not intend to imply here that there is a “transistor” 
ba around the corner for education. He does propose here and now, 
owever, that there are critical points in the process of educational 
development that could be triggered by a relatively small financial 
Input. 

The most. crucial problems of our nation are the result of vicious 
cycles that generate their own inertia. The task to be undertaken with- 
out delay, then, in the field of education would appear to require a 
concentration of our efforts on finding a critical point at which the 
cycle could be broken rather than that we should continue to mount 
massive attacks on the whole system, Some of these cycle systems, out- 
lined by Berelson and Steiner,! are as follows: 


Deprived children tend to become poor parents, whose own children 
then tend to be deprived ; 
the unpopular child, feeling rejected, withdraws, becomes more ingrown 
and, as a result, more unpopular ; 
a deteriorating area of the city attracts social delinquency as a result of 
which it deteriorates further ; 
the official leadership of a formal organization, when opposed by the 
informal channels of personal relations within it, will tend to tighten up 
bureaucratic controls, and as a result the informal channels become more 
cohesive still ; 
a deprived group, such as Negroes in the United States, is restricted in 
such social opportunities as education, as a result of which it is thought 
to be less educable and hence deprived further. . 


On a sunny day in that same month of November, 1969, but this 
time in Phoenix, Arizona, James E. Allen, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
Education, delivered a speech in which he named certain broad goals ? 
for the United States Office of Education: 


The first goal is to develop a nationwide strategy for maintaining a 
continuing process of improvemenc and relevance in American education. 


1 Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, Human Behavtor: An Inventory of Scientifio 
Findings (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1964), p. 661. 

2? James E. Allen, Jr., “Strengthening the Office of Education for Service to the States” 
(Paper delivered before Annual Meeting of the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Del Webb Towne House, Phoenix, Arizona, Monday, November 17, 1969), p. 6. 
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This requires a systematic plan for linking the processes for change— 

educational research, development, demonstration, evaluation, dissem- 

ination—so that the best in materials and techniques can be more quickly 

and readily available in useful form to State and Local school officials. 
The first objective calls for the linking of educational research to pro- 
gram development. On the successful negotiation of this initial step 
depend most of the giant steps to follow in the Federal attack on the 
nation’s problems in education. 

Mr. Allen's projected plan “. . . . for linking the processes for 
change . . . educational research, development, demonstration, evalu- 
ation, dissemination . . .” certainly merits the serious consideration 
of all involved in seeking solutions to our difficulties in education. 
Inherent in Mr. Allen's statement is the supposition that there exists 
an organized knowledge base, a product of research, a platform from 
which the first step can be taken toward the development stage. The 
writings of such men as Bruner, Piaget, and Gagné give us grounds 
for the sanguine hope that such a knowledge base does exist. But there 
remains a nagging suspicion that this platform may be little more than 
a dsorganized collection of planks and two-by-fours, and like the 
mail order Christmas bicycle, it has yet to be assembled. 

So-—“We need a handbook.” This handbook would present the as- 
sembled knowledge base. It would chart a plan to strengthen the weak- 
est link in the chain of which Commisstoner Allen speaks. 

The model or fraraework for the development of such a handbook 
could begin with the scheme followed by Berelson and Steiner in their 
inventory of scientific findings concerning human behavior.’ This study 
summarizes the conclusions of researchers on human behavior under 
1045 numbered findings of which Number B25 on page 201 under the 
heading Problem Solving and Creative Thinking is an example: 

Novel solutions are rarely approached through overt, gradual, step-by- 
step approximation, with each step slightly closer than the preceding 
one; solutions seem to be attained or approached suddenly, or in spurts, 
after periods of futile attempt or even overt inactivity (again, the 
“Aha!” phenomenon). 

The preparation of the handbook would go far beyond library 
research, An important early feature of the study should be the work 
done during evaluation and amplification sessions when leading ex- 
perts in the fields of research could exchange views, reach conclu- 
sions, and map out routes worth following. A full-time working group 
on this project could include a senior research director and a junior 
staff to assemble and codify material. The time to be devoted to the 
proposed study could be a minimum of three years but should not in 
any case exceed five years, The ceiling of cost might suitably be set 
at $10 million but could possibly be held between $5 and $7 million. 

It would be most desirable that the content of this handbook be 
assembled under Federal sponsorship. The consolidation and evalua- 
tion of research results cannot be expected to result automatically 
from the creative drive of the research worker; neither can we require 
of the expert in curriculum development such detachment from the 
day-to-day problems in education as would be indispensable for the 
discovery or invention of our new “transistor.” If this task is to be 
accomplished successfully, it must be sponsored by an agency that 
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3 Berelson and Steiner, Human Beharior, p. 201. 
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can command a broad overview of the whole problem. In addition, a 
project. such as this would be far too complex and costly to be carried 
out by a single municipal or State school system. Yet, the cost would 
be minimal compared with the total budget of the national effort 
in the research-development-demonstration-evaluation-dissemination 
chain which is awaiting activation. 


MOTIVATIONAL AND SOCIAL COMPONENTS IN COMPEN- 
SATORY EDUCATION PROGRAMS—SUGGESTED PRIN- 
CIPLES, PRACTICES, AND RESEARCH DESIGNS? 


Urie Bronfenbrenner, Professor of Human Development and Family Studies, 
New York State College of Human Ecology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


I, Tue PROBLEM 


It is now generally recognized that the problems of the disadvan- 
taged child cannot be viewed solely in terms of impaired intellectual 
functioning. Such a child has been deprived not only in cognitive 
development but in development across the board, including the moti- 
vational characteristics and patterns of behavior that permit success- 
ful and satisfying participation in the larger society. Among these 
are the development of a sense of control over one’s environment, 
the capacity to defer immediate for later gratification, skills in work- 
ing cooperatively with others, patterns of socially responsible be- 
havior, and techniques for non-destructive resolution of persenal and 
interpersonal problems, Unless the disadvantaged child is given the 
chanee to develop these qualities as well, even the acquisition of 
cognitive competence may still leave him incapable of functioning as 
a productive, cooperative member of the community, for whom he 
remains an economic and social burden, if not a physical threat. More- 
over, many of these motivational qualities and modes of response are 
essential for a child to be able to learn in school or to use and further 
develop such cognitive abilities and skills as he already possesses. 

For these reasons, any program seeking to meet the educational needs 
of disadvantaged children must address itself not only to the develop- 
ment of cognitive competence but also of patterns of motivation and 
behavior appropriate to a productive, cooperative society. 

The present paper examines the possibilities for implementing this 
broadened objective in the light of available evidence from research 
in child development and related fields. It seeks to identify the major 
principles underlying methods for developing constructive motives 
and behaviors in children, to illustrate how these principles might be 
applied in practical educational programs, and to call attention to 
possibilities and problems of research design for evaluating the 
effectiveness of particular procedures, 

Our focus on the motivational and social components of compen- 
satory programs should not be construed as reflecting reduced priority 


1The ideas expressed in this working paper represent the implications for educational 
practice, as the author sees them, of reeent research by a number of different investigators 
on the role of social factors in psychological development. For references to and discussion 
of the original studies on which this paper is based, see Bronfenbrenner., U. 1967. 

The author has also drawn heavily on his experience as a member of the Planning 
Committee and of the Research Advisory Board for Project Head. Start. 
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for purely cognitive concerns. Rather cognitive, motivational, and 
social aspects are seen as complementary and essential to one another. 
Thus the principles and procedures here proposed are intended to be 
combined with and to reinforce the effectiveness of more traditional, 
instructional aspects of educational programs. 


II. PRINCIPLES AND POSSIBILITIES 


A review of the available research evidence in child development, 
social psychology, and related fields points to several general forms 
of environmental intervention which appear to be especially effective 
in influencing the behavior and development of children. These forms, 
which aro closely interrelated, are conveniently discussed under five 
general headings: A) The Potency of Models: B) Social Reinforce- 
ment: ©) Intensive Relationships; D) Group Forces; and E) Super- 
ordinate Goals. Under the first two headings, we describe briefly some 
basic processes involved in influencing the behavior and development 
of the child. Under the last three headings, we examine the social con- 
texts in which these processes can be most effectively evoked and 
maximized. 


A. The potency of models 

The implications of contemporary research in this area can be 
summarized in six general statements: 

1. Behavior change can be facilitated by placing the child in an 
environment in which he is exposed to models exhibiting the desired 
behavior pattern at a level which the child can emulate with some 
degree of success. 

2. The model can influence the child's behavior in two ways: 

(a) By doing something which the child has never experienced 
before, thus inducing him to engage in new patterns of behavior. 

(b) By doing something already in the child’s repertoire, thus 
inducing him to engage in this particular behavior rather than in some 
other activity. 

In terms of its long range impact on the child’s behavior and devel- 
opment, the second of these influences is perhaps even more important 
than the first. 

3. The potency of the model to induce behavior is considerably 
enhanced when the persons exhibiting the behavior are people with 
whom the child feels a strong emotional involvement, in particular 
his parents, playmates, and older children or adults who play a prom- 
inent role in his everyday life. 

4. Although mere exposure to the model exhibiting a new pattern of 
behavior can lead to the induction of that behavior in the child, the 
optimal condition for learning from a model is one in which the child 
is engaged in increasingly more complex patterns of reciprocal inter- 
action with the model—for example, conversation that gradually 
invokes wider vocabulary and complexity of structure, games involv- 
Ing progressive development of basic skills, ete. 

5. The inductive power of the model increases with the extent to 
which the model is perceived as having high status and control over 
resources, For example, experiments have shown that children are more 
likely to emulate a person who can grant presents or privileges than 
one who is the recipient of such benefits. 
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6. The inductive effect increases markedly when the behavior in 
question is exhibited not merely by a single individual] but represents 
a salient feature in the actions of a group of which the child already 
is or aspires to be a member. Thus the child will tend to adopt patterns 
of behavior that are prominently engaged in his family, by his class- 
mates, the neighborhcod gang, older children whom he admires, ete. 

Before examining the implications of these principles, it is useful 
to acquaint ourselves with a second, closely related strategy for evok- 
ing behavior change which does not require the presence of an external 
model although it can use such models to great advantage when they 
are available. In effect, this strategy uses the child’s own behavior 
as a model to be improved upon through intensification and further 
development of that behavior. 


B. Social reinforcement 

Other people can influence the child by serving not only as models 
but as reinforcing agents; that is, by giving affection, approval, or 
providing some other gratifying experience when the child exhibits 
the desired behavior, (even if only in crude form), it is possible to in- 
crease the frequency and precision of that behavior on the part of the 
child. In recent years psychological research has revealed that the 
range and variety of stimuli which can serve as reinforcers for a 
child extend well beyond conventional conceptions of reward or ap- 
proval, For example, investigators have demonstrated that vocaliza- 
tion in infants can be significantly increased by such seemingly in- 
consequential acts as a smile, a touch of the hand, a movement of the 
head, or a barely audible clucking noise. It is significant that these are 
precisely the ways in which mothers, and other persons dealing with 
young children, have responded from time immemorial to spontaneous 
activities on the part of their charges, provided the situation per- 
mitted dealing with the child on a one-to-one basis thus permitting 
— selective responses on the part of a reinforcing agent. 

s in the case of modeling, the potency of reinforcement is in- 
creased as a function of the child’s emotional attachment to the per- 
son giving the reinforcement, so that once again the child’s parents, 
friends, and intimate associates emerge, at least potentially, as the 
most important agents for motivating the child’s behavior and devel- 
opment. And again as in the case of modeling, the potency of the 
reinforcing agent increases with the extent to which he is perceived 
as having high status and control over resources. 

But it is where reinforcement can be combined with modeling that 
it can have its maximal impact. One way of exploiting this joint 
effect is to employ reinforcing stimuli which simultaneously serve 
as models of the behavior to be learned. Thus one of the most efficient 
procedures for developing the young child’s capacity for communi- 
cation is to respond to his spontaneous utterances with ordinary 
conversation at gradually increasing levels of complexity. 

In the preceding example, the model and the reinforcer are the 
same person. But once a child becomes conscious of his social world, 
still another advantageous mix of these two strategies becomes pos- 
sible. This is the technique of so-called vicarious reinforcement in 
which the person reinforced is not the learner (i.e. the child) but the 
model. Researchers have demonstrated, for example, that rewarding 
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the model for exhibiting a particular behaviour pattern increases the 
frequency of that behaviour in a child observing the model. In addi- 
tion, the reinforcing power of the model is also enhanced. In other 
words, if we wish to maximize the development of a particular skill 
or behavior in the child, we do well to reinforce not only the child 
himself, but also the models manifesting the desired behavior, who in 
turn would also reinforce the child. 

We see here an illustration of the special leverage provided by a 
cooperative effort, that is, a group process, in producing behavior 
change, a topic to which we shall return shortly. But first we must 
take note of a possible problem in the use of reinforcement as a tech- 
nique for facilitating learning. 

Effective reinforcement. requires discrimination on the part of the 
reinforcer. Iis response must. be contingent upon manifestation of 
the desired behavior on the part of the child. If he rewards the “wrong 
behavior” or if he simply provides generalized gratification unrelated 
to particular activities of the child, there will be no increase in the 
desired behavior. As we shall see, this lack of appropriately dis- 
criminating response presents a problem in the everyday world of 
the disadvantaged child, but also suggests possibilities for counter- 
active measures. 

The foregoing comment calls attention to the importance of social 
context for the effective operation of such processes as modeling and 
reinforcement. We turn next to a consideration of this problem. 


C. Intensive relationships 

Tn our discussion both of modeling and reinforcement. we noted 
that the most potent agents for each of these processes were persons 
with whom the child has developed intensive and enduring relation- 
ships: typically his parents, relatives, and other persons, both children 
and adults, with whom he becomes closely involved on a day-to-day 
basis. We consider next some evidence bearing on this issue and its 
implications for educational practice. 

There is a substantial body of data demonstrating the powerful ef- 
fect of parents as models in shaping the behavior and psychological 
development of the child. The evidence is as eloquent in negative as in 
positive instances. Thus the difficulties of the disadvantaged child upon 
entry into school have been traced by a number of investigators to lack 
of stimulation, both cognitive and motivational, in his home environ- 
ment. But, at the same time, other studies show that where conditions 
permit forming and irsintaining an intensive relationship with the 
child, even a presumably inadequate mother can do a great deal for the 
development of a seriously deprived child. The most dramatic evi- 
dence on this score comes from Skeels’ remarkable follow-up study 
of two groups of mentally retarded, institutionalized children who con- 
stituted the experimental and control groups in an experiment which 
Skeels had initiated thirty years earlier. When the children were three 
vears of age, thirteen of them were placed in the care of female in- 
mates of a state institution for the mentally retarded, with each child 
heing ascigned toa different ward. 

A control group was allowed to remain in the original, also institu- 
tional environment—a children’s orphanage. During the formal ex- 
perimental period, which averaged a year and a half, the experimental 
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group showed a gain in IQ of twenty-eight points (from 64 to 92), 
whereas the control group dropped twenty-six points. Upon com- 
pletion of the experiment, it became possible to place the institution- 
ally-mothered children for legal vinnie Thirty vears later, all 
thirteen children in the experimental group were found to be self- 
supporting, all but two had completed high school, with four having 
one or more years of college. In the control group, all were either dead 
or still institutionalized. 

Other studies, less dramatic but with larger samples, point to similar 
conclusions. For example, shifting attention from the mother to the 
father, a number of widely scattered investigations, both in this coun- 
try and abroad document the debilitating effects of father absence on 
the psychological development of children, boys in particular. In gen- 
eral, frequent or total absence of the father appears to contribute to 
low motivation for achievement, inability to defer immediate for later 
gratification, low self-esteem, susceptibility to group influence, and 
juvenile delinquency—an array of problems highly characteristic of 
the disadvantaged child. 

Regrettably little work has been done on the specific influence on 
the child’s behavior and development of other family members or in- 
timate associates—such as a sibling, grandparents, close friends, or 
older children and adults. But there is every reason to expect that their 
potency as models or reinforcers will be a direct function of the in- 
tenstty of the child’s association and emotional involvement with them. 

The foregoing discussion carries a number of provceative implica- 
tions for compensatory programs. To begin with, it suggests that in- 
suring a high level of expertise in the persons dealing directly with the 
child may not be as critical for furthering the child's psychological de- 
velopment as creating possibilities for those who are potentially the 
most powerful influences in the child’s life, his parents, friends and 
immediate associates, to realize their potential. 

Putting the issue in this way makes clear that the matter is not so 
simple. Some level of “expertise” on the part of the “teacher” is ob- 
viously essential if the child is to learn the skills, behaviors, and mo- 
tives necessary to cope successfully with his environment. It is precisely 
these skills, behaviors, and motives that must be exhibited in the be- 
havior of the persons surrounding the child and be reinforced by them. 
And the research ordinance indicates that this is precisely what does 
not happen in the day-to-day world of the disadvantaged child. His 
parents and other intimate associates typically do not exhibit an ade- 
quately high level of the behaviors and motives which the child most 
needs to learn. Nor do they sufficiently often reinforce such behaviors 
when they are exhibited by the child or by others in his environment. 
Tt is not that the disadvantaged child receives insufficient attention 
from his parents and other close associates, but that this attention is 
not appropriately discriminating. Often it is so generalized and dif- 
fuse as to have no impact in selective reinforcement ; on other occasions 
it is differentially responsive not. to the expressions of the child’s con- 
structive capacities (e.¢. exploratory behavior, vocal expressiveness. 
curiosity) but his passive reactions (praising him when he is quiet 
or inactive) or disruptive behavior (e.g. paving attention to the 
child principally when he is “making trouble’). 
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This brings us to an important question. Is the problem that persons 
in the day-to-day environment of the disadvantaged child cannot en- 
gage in behavior appropriate to his needs because they lack the req- 
uisite ability or skill? Or are they capable of such behavior but 
simply do not engage in them because they are not motivated to do so? 

Undoubtedly both considerations are operative to some degree, but 
the available evidence suggests that the second factor is much more 
important than the first. For example, we read m Skeels’ account 
that the mentally-retarded “mothers” in the institution “spent a great 
deal of time with ‘their children’, playing, talking, and training them 
in every way. The children received constant attent.on and were 
the recipients of gifts; they were taken on excursions and were exposed 
to special opportunities of all kinds.” Nor were the mothers them- 
velves without models and reinforcers, for the ward attendants also 
spent “a great deal of time” with the children, and the matron in 
Fee introduced “new play materials, additional language stimula- 
tion,” and other special experiences, 

In other words, given motivation, opportunity, and exposure to the 
kinds of activities that are enjoyable and instructive for young chil- 
dren, parents and other close associates of children from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds can do a great deal to further the psychological 
development of the child in their midst. 

There is a second and even more compelling reason for actively 
involving parents and other persons close to the child in the compensa- 
tory program. We have noted that models are influential not only 
in instigating new behavior patterns but also in determining which 
patterns already in the child's repertoire are activated and maintained 
and which are allowed to become extinguished. As the most powerful 
models for the child, parents and other intimate associates thus become 
not. only the most important potential agents for bringing about 
change in the child’s behavior, but also the principal figures who 
maintain established patterns of activity (whether adaptive or non- 
adaptive), and who, insofar as they fail to expose the child to construc- 
tive experiences, prevent him from realizing his full potential. In 
short, it is the parents and other close companions of the child who 
are the primary determiners not only of what the child learns, but 
what he fails to learn. 

It follows that any appreciable, enduring improvement in the child's 
development can be effected only through. an appreciable enduring 
change in the behavior of the persons intimately associated with the 
child on a day-to-day basis. 

How can such a radical change be brought about? For answers to 
this question we turn to a second kind of social context in which the 
processes of modeling and reinforcement can thrive—namely, a struc- 
ture extending beyond an intensive relationship between two people 
to include groups of persons sharing a common identity. 


D. Group forces 

There are two ways to effect a change in the behavior of persons 
in the child’s environment. The first, and clearly the more difficult, is 
to try to modify the actions of those who constitute the principal 
figures in the child’s world as it already exists. The second is to 
introduce into that environment persons who can serve as appropriate 
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models and reinforcers, and who stand some chance of being able to 
develop an enduring, intensive relationship with the child. The most 
obvious person who comes to mind in this second connection is the 
teacher. It is, of course, possible for a teacher or other specialist to 
establish a personal relationship with a child, but in a large class, 
such possibilities are limited, and even when they occur, there are 
usually other persons in the child’s life who have greater weight, 
particularly in their collective impact. 

But the teacher and her associates are not the only important figures 
in the child’s school experience. There are also his classmates, and 
recent research indicates that these have far greater consequence for 
the child’s development—intellectual, emotional, and social—than we 
have hitherto recognized. For example, the Coleman report revealed 
that how well a child did in school depended less on educational 
facilities or qualifications of the teacher than on the characteristics of 
the child’s schoolmates; i.e., their abilities, interests, and aspirations. 
Subsequently, a further analysis of national survey data, cited in the 
1967 Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, showed that 
the beneficial effect for a disadvantaged child of being in a class with 
non-disadvantaged pupils increased substantially with the proportion 
that such non-advantaged represent of the class as a whole. Thus those 
disadvantaged children who were gaining the most academically were 
attending classes in which the majority of pupils came from white 
middle class families. Moreover, these gains were substantially greater 
than any attributable to teacher characteristics or quality of instruc- 
tion, a finding which led the authors of the report to conclude that 
“changes in the social class or racial composition of schools would have 
a gieater effect on student achievement and attitude than changes in 
school quality.” (p. 100) 

This conclusion provides but one illustration of the power of a 
group to modify the behavior of its members. Even though each class- 
mate taken alone presents a less accurate model of the behavior to be 
learned and is a far less-skilled and less-motivated instructor than the 
teacher, the cumulative beneficial effect of being in a classroom with 
able, motivated pupils is substantially greater than what can be 
achieved by a single teacher. This result comes about not only because 
other class members serve as models and reinforcers of good perform- 
ance but also because the child’s dependence on the group, his desire to 
belong, serves as an additional motivating factor to behave like the 
others, 

But what if the others are not performing or behaving very well? 
The processes of modeling, reinforcement, and group pressure for con- 
formity are no less efficient. Non-adaptive or anti-social behavior is 
as readily communicated as competence or constructive action. For 
example, contrary to the great conclusion reached by Coleman, Petti- 
grew (1967), in a special re-analysis of some of Coleman’s data, shows 
that white children in predominantly Negro schools perform on the 
average below comparable white children in predominantly white 
schools; furthermore, “those white children in predominantly Negro 
schools with close Negro friends” scored significantly lower on tests 
of verbal achievement than white pupils in the same school without 
“close Negro friends.” 
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Analogous effects are being found in the sphere of social behavior 
as well. In a study still in progress involving forty sixth grade class- 
rooms in a large city, we find that the willingness of the rest of the 
class to engage in anti-social behavior (such as cheating on a test) is 
significantly increased by the presence of a small lower class minority 
(in this instance almost all white). 

In other words, a strategy that relies principally on introducing into 
the world of the disadvantaged child middle class models from whom 
he can learn runs the risk that these models themselves may be ad- 
versely affected by the experience, not only in terms of lowered aca- 
demic achievement but also increased anti-social behavior. In short, 
social contagion is a two-way street. 

The consequences of this proposition turn out to be equally trouble- 
some as we return to a consideration of the already established social 
environment of the disadvantaged child—his family, friends, older 
companions, etc. As a concrete example, let us consider a oror 
untapped resource in compensatory programs, the use of older chil- 
dren from the neighborhood as tutors, escorts, play supervisors, etc. 
Although teen-agers from disadvantaged backgrounds exhibit some 
behavior (e.g. use of words in sentences) which the deprived child 
needs to learn, much might also be learned that would be negative in 
its impact, not only in the cognitive but even more in the emotional 
and social spheres. Similar considerations apply to the other actual 
and potential models from the child’s day-to-day world. The amount 
of assimilable, competent or constructive behavior which they typi- 
cally exhibit may be far too small, and heavily outweighed by non- 
constructive or even negative elements. 

Fortunately, what is typical is not thereby inevitable. In the case of 
older children and adults, where some competence and capacity for 
constructive action already exist within the behavioral repertoire, it 
is possible to increase substantially the amount of such behavior that 
is actually exhibited by structuring the social situation so that it 
invites and demands such behavior. Contemporary research suggests 
that such a change can be accomplished by utilizing the motivating 
power of what Muzafer Snerif has called “superordinate goals.” 


E. Superordinate goals 

In the Robber’s Cave Experiment Sherif demonstrated that it was 
possible to take groups of normal middle class twelve-year-old boys 
and, within the space of a few weeks, bring about a series of contrast- 
ing changes in their behavior. First he transformed them into hostile, 
destructive, anti-social gangs. Then, within a few days, they were 
changed into cooperative, constructive workers concerned with and 
ready to make sacrifices for other members of the community. Sherif’s 
principle for bringing about this second, constructive change was in- 
volvement in what he called a superordinate goal—an overriding 
problem extending outside the individual himself and requiring coor- 
dinated effort for its solution. For instance, shortly after hostile and 
destructive activities had reached their peak, Sherif announced to the 
boys, who were at a camp, that there was a leak somewhere in the water 
line and there could be no fresh water until the leak was found and 
repaired. Hatreds and hostilities were forgotten as the entire camp 
population cooperated to solve the problem. 
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An example directly relevant to our concerns comes from a Head 
Start Program operating in an urban slum. The problem was getting 
children to and from the center in a “tough neighborhood.” Since not 
enough parents were available at the needed hours, the staff turned 
for help to the local gang—the Golden Bombers. The resulting opera- 
tion was a sight to behold as twice every day the Bombers, in “snap 
formation” proudly conducted their charges through heavy traffic 
with “complete protection.” What is more, after seeing what was going 
on at the center, they volunteered to help by reading to the children, 
taking them on outings, etc. a . 

The power of superordinate goals in mobilizing constructive group 
activities is also reflected in the success of Skeels’ experiment. It was 
not only the intensive relationship between the child and his mentally 
retarded “mother” that is to be credited for bringing about the strik- 
ing changes that occurred. As Skeels takes pains to point out, with 
the appearance of a young child needing care, not. only each ward, 
including inmates, attendants, and head matron—but the institution 
as a whole became involved in the enterprise (eg. “there was con- 
siderable competition among wards to see which one would have its 
‘baby’ walking or talking first.”) 

Indeed, we can now recognize that Skeels’ experimental treatment 
involved all of the elements we have discussed as most potent for fa- 
cilitating constructive behavior and development in children; that is, 
the modeling and reinforcement made possible by an enduring inten- 
sive relationship are enhanced by group commitment to a common 
superordinate goal—caring for a little child. 

It is the utilization of precisely this same superordinate goal which, 
in our view, offers the greatest promise for the design of effective com- 
pensatory programs. In our discussion up to this point we have re- 
peatedly been confronted with the same problem: how to “turn off” 
the predominantly negative and counter-productive behaviors often 
exhibited by the most significant persons in the life of the disadvan- 
taved child and to evoke, in their place, constructive behaviors of 
which these persons are actually capable. We now see that superord- 
nate goals have the power of effecting exactly this kind of behavior 
change. Specifically, involving persons actually or potentially impor- 
tant to the child in pursuit of a superordinate goal can have the effect 
of maximizing the incidence and inductive power of constructive be- 
haviors and motives while reducing disruptive and negative influences, 

But is it possible to find a concrete superordinate goal that would 
have appeal for persons in the child’s own environment and at the 
same time cut across such demonstrably divisive barriers as age, class, 
and color? We believe that such a common, potentially-strongly- 
motivating concern exists. That. focus is the young child of poverty, 
whose need for help speaks out eloquently to all who see him. In other 
words we are proposing that 1f we turn to any existing or potential 
seginent of this child’s world, be it his immediate family, his actual 
or possible classmates, older children or adults from his own neighbor- 
hood or from the other side of the tracks, and ask their cooperation in 
activities in behalf of the child, such cooperation will be given com- 
petently and conscientiously, provided that. the nature of the requisite 
activity is clear and lies within the capability of the individual or 
group of whom it is requested. Moreover, the beneficial effect of such 
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cooperative effort will be reflected not only in the child who is its 
target but also in behavioral and motivational changes in those who 
participate in the effort, the so-called advantaged no less than the 
disadvantaged. For though contemporary American middle class 
society and its children are not suffering effects of cognitive depriva- 
tion, they are by no means free from a variety of social and emotional 
ills, prominent among which are problems of apathy, alienation, and 
anti-social behavior. 
ITI. Concrere PROPOSALS 


We have now come to the point where we can suggest concrete pro- 
posals consistent with the principles outlined above, In connection with 
each proposed measure, we shall also comment. on implications for 
research design. 

Proposals are conveniently described under five headings represent- 
ing the major contexts in which the child lives and, consequently, with 
which any appropriate intervention program must be concerned: A. 
Classroom, B. School, C. Family, D. Neighborhood, E. Larger Commu- 
nity. The order is not one of priority but simply of convenience for 
discussion, 


A. The classroom 

In its customary form, the classroom contains two major sources 
for influencing behavior and development—the teacher and the chil- 
dren themselves. 

1. Potentialities in the Teachers Role—Ouwr discussion implies a 
broadened conception of the teacher's role. Not. only must she herself 
function as a motivating model, but it becomes her responsibility to 
seek out, organize, develop and coordinate the activities of other appro- 
priate models and reinforcing agents both within the classroom and 
outside. How this might be done will become apparent as we proceed. 

There remains to note certain variations in the teacher’s role which 
have been much talked about. as beneficial to the disadvantaged child 
but still lack systematic evidence for their actual effectiveness. We 
refer here to the assertion that disadvantaged children are helped when 
their teacher is from a similar cultural background, same race, and, 
in the case of boys especially, same sex. It would be a simple matter to 
employ a research design in which such factors were counterbalanced 
so as to permit. evaluation of the independent contribution of each to a 
‘ariety of dependent. variables including not only intellectual achieve- 
ment but also motivational variables such as self-esteem, fate control, 
helping behavior, etc. Furthermore, as a way of gauging the relative 
importance of social vs. intellectual characteristics of the teacher, it 
would be useful to include in the design measures of the teacher’s 
cognitive competence (e.g. verbal achievement). 

We defer consideration of the role and possible effect of other adult 
personnel in the classroom (e.g. parent volunteers, non-professional 
aides), since they are treated under subsequent headings. 


2, The Socio-motivational Structure of the Classroom. 
This is one of the most promising and least exploited areas for ex- 


ploitation. Two types of innovation are usefully distinguished : varia- 
tions in classroom composition and in motivational structure. 
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(a) Classroom composition.—To date variations have been exam- 
ined or proposed primarily in terms of such gross demographic char- 
acteristics as social class and race. Although the evidence is persuasive 
that the most advantageous situation for the disadvantaged child is to 
be ina classroom with an advantaged majority, many important ques- 
tions remain unanswered. To identify but a few : 

(1) <All of the studies to date have been retrospective. Thus there 
remains the possibility that the observed results are a function of pre- 
selection (e.g. disadvantaged pupils attending majority-advantaged 
classes are mitially superior to their so-called matched controls in 
ape see Pe ae i | classes.) The confounding can be clarified 
only in an experiment permitting random assignment of disadvan- 
taged children to one or another setting. 

(2) It is not clear whether the determining variables in these group- 
ing effects are primarily social or cognitive. In other words, it is im- 
portant that the majority actually be white and middle class, or simply, 
that most of the children exhibit good language skills, work habits, 
ete. Resolution of this ambiguity would require a rather complex 
matching design. 

(3) In none of the studies to date has adequate attention been paid 
to differential effects associated with the sex of the child. Are boys 
and girls equally affected? Does it make any difference whether classes 
are segregated bs sex? Does the sex of the majority matter? All of 
these questions are of practical importance in view of the special vul- 
nerability to the effects of poverty of the Negro male child and the 
superior status of the female. 

(b) Motivational structure.—Although modifications in classroom 
competition can be expected to make a significant contribution to the 
development of the disadvantaged child, they by no means represent 
the most powerful resources at our disposal. Indeed, their potential is 
realized only to the extent that they facilitate development of the 
motivating processes (modeling, reinforcement, group commitment, 
involvement in superiordinate goals, etc.) which were outlined in the 
first section of this paper. Such development need not be left to chance. 
It can be directly fostered through setting up within the classroom the 
kinds of social and situational structures in which these processes 
thrive. This includes such devices as teams, group competition, or- 
ganized mutual help patterns, ete., including the incorporation into 
such social units of different mixes of race, social class, sex, achieve- 
ment level, and the like. The power of the group, including the chil- 
dren’s group, in motivating goal-directed activity in its members is 
well established in American social research, but the practical implica- 
tions of this principle for education have thus far remained unex- 
ploited in this country. Where practical applications have been made 
on a broad scale, as in the Soviet Union, the effects have been impres- 
sive (see Bronfenbrenner, 1962, 19672), but unfortunately they con- 
tinue tu be justified primarily on an ideological rather than an objec- 
tive, empirical basis. It, therefore, remains for American educators 
and social scientists to reap the fruit of systematic application and 
evaluation of such promising innovations. 

The problem, in terms of research design, is to avoid confounding 
among the many obviously relevant variables and manipulations. 
Under these circumstances, the strategy of choice is to begin with one 
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or two variables, reserving complex interactions for later stages of ex- 
perimentation. For example, one might start by examining the effec- 
tiveness of two-pupil teams of children of heterogeneous ability des- 
ignated as partners or playmates and compare their progress with 
unpaired individuals or members of homogeneous pairs. Another pos- 
sibility might focus on testing out the potency of group reinforcement 
by introducing into designated experimental classrooms such “cus- 
toms” as group applause for correct answers, selection and honoring 
by classmates of members showing greatest individual progress, ete. 

The potential of motivational structures will remain unplumbed and 
probably seriously underestimated so long as the participants in such 
structures are limited to the members of the conventional classroom 
with its homogeneous age grouping. Full i ape ge of the possibili- 
ties of motivational structures can occur only when one can move be- 
yond the classroom into the larger contexts of school and neighbor- 
hood. 


B. The school 


Extending available resources to include the school as a whole per- 
mits drawing on other teachers, and staff members as well as pupils 
from other age groups as cooperators in the educational enterprise. 

The utility of other teachers is limited but important. Probably 
the most promising possibility in this regard is the principle of con- 
tinuity in personnel from one level or year to the next. Thus it may 
be especially important for the child's Head Start teacher to be able 
to continue on with him as he moves into kindergarten or first. grade, 
especially during the first few weeks. Similar continuity in transi- 
tion may be desirable during the first few weeks of each promotion. 
Since such continuity is likely to be possible for only a portion of the 
children in the class (some children having had another teacher the 
previous year), this circumstance could be exploited as a “natural ex- 
periment”, although care would have to be taken to avoid confounding 
factors (such as a control group composed of children newly moved 
into the community}. 

An even more promising possibility which the total school offers in 
furthering the development of the child is the active involvement of 
older and, subsequently, younger children in the process. Fer the pre- 
schooler or primary-grader, an older child, particularly of the same 
sex, can be a very influential figure particularly if he is willing to spend 
time with his younger companion. Except for the occasional anachron- 
ism of a one-room school, this potential resource remains wholly unex- 
ploited in American education and, for that matter, in the process 
of general socialization as it usually takes place in our country. Op- 
portunities for experimentation are therefore legion. One might be- 
gin with the practice followed in certain other countries of the world 
in which each preschool or primary class is placed under the “patron- 
age” of an older class, with each little child being assigned an older 
“brother” or “sister” from the more advanced class. It becomes the 
responsibility of each older brother to get to know his younger “sib”, 
and his family, to escort him to and from school, play with him and 
his friends. teach him games, and last but not least, become acquainted 
with his progress and problems in school, reading with and to him, 
helping and encouraging him to learn. In the meantime the patron 
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class as a whole organized activities for their “ward elass”, includ- 
ing trips to athletic events, nature walks, camp-outs, museum visits, 
ete. 

The foregoing examples illustrate how an enduring social situa- 
tion can be created which simultaneously exploits all of the motivat- 
ing process and social structures outlined earlier, for here the effects 
of modeling and reinforcement. are enhanced in the context of intensive 
relationships, group membership, and common commitment to a super- 
ordinate goal, 

An extension of this same Sk na points to the most important 
potential contribution of the school as a whole to the development 
of the disadvantaged child. Within the formal educational context, 
the school is the social unit with which the child. and those con- 
cerned for his welfare, can most readily identify. If the school as a 
total community becomes visibly involved in activities focussed on 
the disadvantaged child and his needs, if older children, school or- 
ganizations, other teachers, school administrators, PTA's, if all these 
yersons and groups in some way participate in the program and pub- 
bie v support those most actively engaged in the effort. the reinforcing 
effect: increases by geometric proportions. Conversely, if the program 
is confined to an isolated classroom, it is not only deprived of pow- 
erful reinforcing influences but risks the danger that the rest of the 
school, especially children in other classes, will perceive the “special 
class” in invidious terms (e.g. “the dummies”) and treat its members 
accordingly. In this way the powerful influences of modeling, nega- 
tive reinforcement, and group pressure act further to undermine the 
already unfavorable self-image of the disadvantaged child. 

Similar considerations dictate the necessity of involving the child’s 
family in the school’s total educational effort. Before turning to this 
topic we call attention to a serious problem of research design in 
evaluating the effect. of salient: innovations such as those affecting an 
entire school. Their public and often dramatic character invites diffu- 
sion of the experimental treatment into control group schools when 
these are located in the same or neighboring communities. The danger 
remains even when the control schools are carrying out equally dramat- 
ic alternative models, for so long as communication channels exist, 
there is the tendency for each group to be influenced by the other, thus 
decreasing the difference between them. One obvious solution for this 
problem is to set up experimental and control groups in similar com- 
munities that are far apart or in little contact with each other. Another 
less satisfactory device is to employ a sequential design with the con- 
trol period preceding introduction of the treatment. 

C. The family 

Today's Head Start programs typically profess strong commitment 
to the principle of family involvement, but in practice implementation 
is limited to two rather restricted forms: the first is the inclusion of 
some parents on the program’s advisory board; the second involves 
mectings for parents at which staff members make presentations about 
some aspects of the program. Both of these measures have the effect 
of bypassing the most important aspect of family involvement—en- 
gaging parents and older children in new and more mutually reward- 
Ing patterns of interaction with their children. 
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An essential first step in bringing about such changed patterns 
of interaction is exposure of the parent and other family members 
to them. This can be done at one of two places—at the center, or in 
the home. The basic approach is one of demonstration—showing the 
family the kinds of things that. are done at the centers, which also 
happen to be things that family members can themselves do with 
the child—e.g., games to play, books to read, pictures to look at and 
talk about, ete. Particularly valuable in this connection are activities 
that involve and require more than one person in patterns of inter- 
action with the child; that is, not just the teacher (i.e., mother) but 
also other adults and older children (i. e, father, grandma, brother, 
sister). A useful technique is to ask the visiting or visited family mem- 
bers to help in carrying out particular activities with the child. It is 
important. that the activity not be seen as a lesson in which the child 
must learn something and deserves punishment for failure, but instead 
simply as an engaging’ activity in which learning is incidental to 
a total gratifying experience. 

To facilitate the involvement of parents in such non-school-like edu- 
cational activities, it is desirable to provide a liberty consisting not 
only of books but also of toys and games which require the verbal par- 
ticipation of adults and older children, and which can be borrowed 
for home use for extended periods of time. 

Given the evidence for the importance of an intensive, enduring re- 
lationship for the development of the young child, it would seem de- 
sirable to encourage the formation and maintenance of such relation- 
ships and, if possible, evaluate their independent impact. The principal 
pitfall in this kind of research is the danger of sample bias; that is, 
mothers who are willing to cooperate in such an endeavor are likely to 
differ in many important respects from those who, for one reason or 
another, do not or cannot take part. An appropriate design would 
therefore require employing two similar but separate groups of moth- 
ers and making a special effort with one of these groups to encourage 
the development of intensive mother-child relationships. 

Another challenging area for experimentation and research, sub- 
ject only to sporadic efforts to date, is the independent contribution to 
the child's development of involving particular members of the family 
besides the mother, most notably the father, but also older siblings, 
grandparents, relatives, etc. 

In all research on the effects of family involvement, the primary 
focus becomes the study of changes in patterns of interaction between 
family members (especially parents) and the child, and the impact 
of these changes on the latter’s psychological development—social and 
emotional as well as cognitive. Iven so crude a measure as the amount 
of time which various family members spend in direct interaction with 
the child might prove indicative of behavioral change. More instruc- 
tive, however, in illuminating the nature of the changes taking place 
would be a series of standardized experimental situations. admin- 
istered at intervals of several weeks or months, in which the child 
would be presented with various “problems” (e.g. toys, games, tasks to 
accomplish) in presence of members of his family. The focus of ob- 
servation would be not only the behavior of the child himself but 
equally the reaction of family members. Do they ignore, discourage, 
encourage, approve, help, or take over and do it themselves? Changes 
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over time in reaction of family members could be studied both as a de- 
pendent variable (i.e., a function of the program being conducted with 
the parents) and as an independence variable (a factor affecting the 
behavior and psychological development of the child). a 

In addition to presenting problems of research design, family in- 
volvement. poses a difficult dilemma to professional staff. On the one 
hand, there is the need to expose parents and other family members to 
new or different ways of dealing with their children. On the other 
hand, this must be done in such a way as to enhance rather than lower 
the power and prestige of these persons in the eyes of the child. The 
second requirement arises from the evidence that the inductive and 
reinforcing capacity of a model varies directly with the model's status, 
command over resources, and control of the social environment. An 
ingenious demonstration of how this dilemma may be resolved was ob- 
served at an all-Negro Head Start and Follow Through program in 
the rural South. Since the local, white dominated school administration 
refused to have anything to do with the program, it was organized by 
Negro church groups under the leadership of an 86-year-old minister. 
Several days before the official opening of the program, this man in- 
vited all the parents and teen-agers to an orientation meeting—a pass- 
the-dish picnic in a nearby forest area (a forest which he himself 
had “planted” years ago with seeds obtained free from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture). After the picnic, the minister offered to take 
the whole group through a tour of the forest. During the walk he 
would ask adults and teen-agers alike to show him interesting plant 
and animal life which they observed; give names of flowers, trees, and 
birds; explain how plants grow, what animals feed on, etc. While 
drawing out much information from the group, he also added con- 
siderable material from his own experience. 

The turn-out on Saturday was impressive, and so was the perform- 
ance of the “instant experts.” 


D. Neighborhood 


The foregoing example also illustrates in dramatic fashion the re- 
inforcing potential of the other people with whom the child frequently 
associates and identifies—his neighbors. These persons, particularly 
the adults, and older children who are looked up to and admired by 
the young, probably stand second only to parents in terms of their 
power to influence the child’s behavior. For this reason it would be 
important for some Follow-Through programs to try to exploit and 
evaluate this potential in a systematic way. The most direct approach 
would be to discover from the families and the neighborhoods them- 
selves who are the popular and admired individuals and groups and 
then to involve them as aides in the program. It may often be the case 
that the activities in which such individuals or groups normally en- 
gage, indeed, the activities for which they are popular, are not those 
which one would want children to learn about or adopt. This fact 
should receive due consideration but it should hardly be the determin- 
ing factor, since the behaviors that matter are those that the model 
exhibits in the presence of the child. It follows that the activities in 
which such persons engage as aides, volunteers, etc., must be construc- 
tive in nature and reinforce other aspects of the program. They may 
take a variety of forms: supervising and playing games, exhibiting or 
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teaching a hobby or skill (whittling, playing a musical instrument, 
magie tricks, etc.). The significant factor is that the activity be seen 
by the child as part of and supporting all of the things the child is 
doing “in school.” 

A second important use of neighborhood resources involves exposing 
the child to successful models in his own Jocality—persons coming 
from his own background who are productive members of society— 
skilled or semi-skilled workers, teachers, government employees, etc. 
Providing opportunities for such persons to associate with the 
children (e.g., as escorts, recreation supervisors, part-time aides, tu- 
tors, etc.), tell something about their work, and perhaps have the chil- 
dren visit the person at work can help provide a repertoire of possible 
occupational goals unknown to many children of poverty today.’ 

But how can one secure the participation of people from the neigh- 
borhood or across the tracks in spending time with young children? 
Experience suggests that the problem may not be so difficult as it ap- 
pears. An announcement in the newspaper, on store bulletin boards, or 
simply by word of mouth that people are wanted after school or on 
weekends who like to do things with kids and have something to offer, 
like a skill or hobby which children will find of interest, is likely to 
produce more volunteers than are needed. Of course some screening 
and supervision will be necessary, but a feasible program can readily 
be developed. 

As the foregoing examples clearly indicate, many of the activities 
that are desirable in a Follow-Through program cannot be conducted 
only during school hours or solely in a school classroom. To begin with, 
if the program is to be effective it must influence the chiid’s behavior 
outside of school as much as in school. Second, a school classroom does 
not lend itself to many of the kinds ef informal activities involving 
parents, other adults, and older children which have been described 
above. 

Accordingly, some kind of neighborhood center becomes a highly 
desirable feature of any comprehensive intervention program. Such a 
center would have to be open after school, weekends, and during vaca- 
tions and would have some staff members on duty at all times. The cen- 
ter should be represented to the community not merely as a place where 
children go but rather where all members of the community go in the 
joint. interest of themselves and their children. The neighborhood 
center might be housed in a school building, but, if so, facilities avail- 
able should include other than traditional classrooms with fixed seats. 

Since a neighborhood center is likely to be diffuse and highly vari- 
able both in its conception and execution, 1t poses problems in terms 
of a research design capable of measuring its generalizable independ- 
ent. contribution to children’s development. To control for a gen- 
eralized “Hawthorne effect” it would have to be compared with an 
active program similar in other respects but lacking the neighborhood 
center component. Moreover, to permit generalization, there would 
have to be more than one neighborhood center in the experimental 
sample. The magnitude and complexity of such a research operation 


3 In view of the frequency of father-absence among disadvantaged families and the pre- 
dominance of female personnel in compensatory programs, the involvement of male adults 
and teen-agers is highly desirable and deserves systematic evaluation of its contribution to 
childrens’ development, especially in the case of boys. 
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argue for a more modest approach in which one attempts to evaluate 
not the global impact of the neighborhood center as a whole but of 
some specific component in its program; for example, the use of teen- 
agers as leaders of activities for younger children. 
E. The larger community 

The contribution of the total community to an intervention program 
is analogous to that of the neighborhood but now with representatives 
and resources drawn from the larger context. Use can be made both of 
older children and adults from middle class backgrounds provided they 
are not the only “competent” models on the scene, for without the 
example and support of “his own people” the child's receptivity to 
what may then be seen as an alien influence is much reduced. It fol- 
lows that activities by persons or in settings from outside the child’s 
subculture must be heavily interlaced with representatives from his 
own world who manifestly cooperate in the total effect, This in turn 
implies close working relationships of mutual respect between workers 
from within and outside the chila’s own milieu. Mutual respect is es- 
sential in these relationships not inerely for the purpose of maintaining 
a viable learning atmosphere but more importantly to further the con- 
structive development of the child’s own sense of identity and worth 
as a person and as a meraber of society. 

Finally, the most important significance of the total community for 
the disadvantaged child lies in the fact that many of the problems 
he faces and the possibilities for their solution are rooted in the com- 
munity as a whole and are, therefore, beyond the reach of segmental 
efforts at the level of the neighborhood, the school, or the home. We have 
in mind such problems as housing, welfare services, medical care, sani- 
tation, police protection, community recreation programs, and the like. 

Given this state of affairs, it is a sobering fact that neither in our 
communities, nor in the nation as a whole, is there a single agency that 
is charged with the responsibility of assessing and improving the situa- 
tion of the child in his total environment. As it stands, the needs of 
children are parcelled out among a hopeless confusion of agencies with 
diverse objectives, conflicting jurisdictions, and imperfect channels of 
communication. The school, the health department, the churches, we:- 
fare services, youth organizations, the police, recreation programs, all 
of these see the children of the community at one time or another, but 
there is nobody that concerns itself with the total pattern of life for 
children in the community—where, how, and with whom they spend 
their waking hours and what may be the impact of these experiences 
on the development of the child as an individual and as a member of 
society. An inquiry of this nature would, we believe, reveal some 
sobering facts which in themselves would suffice to generate concerted 
action. Accordingly, an important aspect of any intervention pro- 
gram at the level of the total community would be the establishment 
of a Commission on Children which would have as its initial charge 
finding out how, where, and with whom the children in the com- 
munity spend their time. The Commission should include among its 
members representatives of the major institutions in the community 
that deal with children, but should also draw in businessmen, parents 
from ail social class levels, as well as the young themselves, teenagers 
from diverse segments of the community who could speak from recent 
experience. The Commission would be expected to report. its findings 
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and recommendations to appropriate executive bodies and to the public 
at large. l 

As an intervention program encompasses ever larger concentric con- 
texts (classroom, school, neighborhood, community), the problems of 
research design become increasingly more complex. One can of course 
begin at a simple dichotomous leve! and compare outcomes in programs 
including active parent involvement with those lacking this component, 
or the impact. of volunteers solely from the child’s own subculture with 
those from middle class. But even in these seemingly simple designs, 
considerable attention will need to be given to possible confounding 
variables (such as different types of interaction engaged in by volun- 
teers from different backgrounds) and expert research consultation 
will be required. 


IV. Some Masor Components ON INTERVENTION 


Programs; A summing-up 


We are now in a position to identify the major social and motiva- 
tional features which, in the light of this analysis, need to be repre- 
sented in an experimental intervention program. In addition to more 
traditional and highly essential instructional aspects, such elements 
should include: 

1. Provision for family involvement in activities of the program in 
school, in the neighborhood center, and in the home, with emphasis on 
direct interaction with the child and on the strengthening of enduring 
emotional ties between the child and the members of his family. 

2. Under appropriate supervision, utilization of older children, both 
as individuals and groups, in activities with younger children both 
within and outside of school. Such activities might include reading to 
children, escorting them on outings, playing games, tutoring, sports, 
etc. In the course of these activities, the development of friendships 
bet ween older and younger children should be encouraged. 

3, Within the classroom and other children’s groups, taking advan- 
tage of possibilities for heterogeneous grouping, arrangements for 
mutual aid, and group recognition and approval. 

+. Establishing programs at the level of the school rather than the 
isolated classroom so as to be able to involve the entire school com- 
nunity—other pupils, staff members, administrators, etc., as partici- 
pants and supporters of those most actively engaged in the program, 
especially the children themselves. l 

5. Bringing in persons from the child's own neighborhood, as well 
as other segments of the community who, by demonstrating their com- 
petence and concern, can present the child with appropriate models to 
emulate. 

6. In general, employing the superordinate goal of concern for 
young children as a means for involving the entire community in an 
examination of the opportunities it offers to its children and of the 
ways in which these opportunities can be enhanced and extended to all 
children and their families. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE SEVENTIES 


Harry S. Broudy, Professor of Philosophy of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


As the Congress addresses itself to the needs of the schools, it has to 
judge whether there are truly national problems in this domain and 
for which a national policy is needed, or whether school problems are 
so varied that their only common need is money. To me, at least, it 
seems evident that the mass production of things and ideas is the domi- 
nant theme of our culture; that its countertheme is the effort to prevent 
the extinction of the economically, politically, and morally free citizen. 
This is a national—perhaps a world—drama, and it defines the roles 
of all our institutions, including the schools. The issue for national 
policy is whether the schools as social instruments for mass education 
can minister to the diverse needs of individuals with respect. to voca- 
tion, citizenship, and self-development, and whether they can do this 
as presently conceived and organized. 

There are signs that make one wonder whether schools can survive 
what seem to be strong and contradictory pressures. That such a 
breakdown is a real possibility may be suspected from the growing 
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polarization of teachers and other educational personnel, on the one 
hand, and taxpayers, on the other. The taxpayers are demanding tangi- 
ble results in proportion to their investment, and some educational 
administrators have been co-opted to apply the cost-benefit concept 
to schooling. At the same time, the schools are being exhorted to indi- 
vidualize and personalize their instruction to fit the unique needs of 
pupils as persons. These are diametrically opposite demands, Effi- 
ciency in industry means using mass production techniques—expensive 
technology and breaking functions down into easily performed 
operations. 

In the absence of such moves, increase of teachers’ pay does not 
necessarily, or even usually, warrant an expectation of increased “pro- 
ductivity,” any more than a rise in the cost of a haircut and appendec- 
tomies means “better” haircuts and appendectomies. Is there a way 
that mass production techniques could be used by the schools to “tailor 
make” instruction so that it will not turn out a uniform mass “prod- 
uct”? Considering the size of the school enterprise, is there, ultimately, 
areal alternative to the technological solution ? 

In order not to encourage simplistic answers that will cause more 
trouble than they cure and turn education into something that is not 
education at all, it is necessary to stipulate conditions that any sys- 
temic change in the school enterprise must satisfy—and the cost in dol- 
lars is only one and perhaps not even the most important condition. 


II 


The most important condition is that schools of the seventies can 
meet the demand of vocation, citizenship, and personal adequacy in 
the eighties and nineties. 


Vocational demands 


Extrapolating on current trends, it would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect that in the eighties and thereafter vocational adequacy for most 
individuals will demand a high order of specialization in a fairly nar- 
row function. The bulk of our population may hold jobs that require 
competence at a technician level and roughly two years of postsecond- 
ary schooling. I believe this is in line with some remarks made by for- 
mer Secretary of Labor Wirtz to the effect that a minimum of 14 
grades of schooling for vocational competence seems to be in the offing. 

It would also seem to be desirable that this vocational training sup- 
plement as much of a 12-year program of basic studies as the pupil can 
take with any prospect of profit. The argument for this is three-fold: 
(1) technical training presupposes a high level of symbolic facility in 
language, mathematics, and science; (2) the probable need for changes 
in vocational careers puts a premium on the ability to retrain oneself 
fairly quickly, and gereral studies provide this flexibility, and (3) the 
need for workers under 18 will be decreased by automation. 


Citizenship demands 

Adequate citizenship in a technologically overdeveloped mass cul- 
ture struggling to retain a democratic ethos makes inordinate demands 
on the individual for knowledge, commitment, and involvement. One 
has to know a lot about everything to be intelligent about anything. 
In 1962 only 13 percent of a national adult sample knew what the 
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European Common Market was (Hazel G. Erskine, “The Polls: The 
Informed Public,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1962, p. 677). 
College seniors had more information on entertainment, sports, and 
brands of merchandise than about public affairs (Joseph È. Garcia, 
“Inform -tion of College Students on Current Affairs,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, October 1962, pp. 58-60). 

As between omniscience and a sense of impotence, it 1s the task of 
education to teach those studies that enable the individual to interpret 
his world and his duties in it. Tf general education does not do this, 


it is difficult to imagine what will. 


Personal development demands 


In the eighties it can be expected that fewer people will find their 
full personal significance in work. We are in some danger of our popu- 
lation being divided into those for whom the job is everything (much 
to the distress of their families) and those for whom the job is no 
more than an unavoidable constraint. The majority will fall into the 
latter class. The latter group also can look ad to a shortened 
work week, and if they do not use the leisure for moonlighting, they 
will have to use it to fight off boredom. In this battle two resources 
will be available: one 1s commercial entertainment, hobbies, travel, 
and the other is a cultivated mind that uses leisure to cultivate itself 
further. For the first resource, the school is probably not. essential ; 
for the second it is indispensable. 

To achieve a decent order of mental health and happiness, the citi- 
zen of the eighties, who will be in school during the seventies, had 
better strive to become more sensitive, more thoughtful, and more cul- 
tivated than his parent generation. To some the role of the school in 
this mission is to invite the pupil to interiorize the spirit of the “best 
that has been thought and said” in the sciences and the humanities 
about the human experiment; to others, the schoo] is thought to have 
a more direct and concrete function, viz., to be the place where human 
relationships are practiced, as well as read about. The school in either 
or both of these roles will have to compete against drugs, bizarre 
attacks on the various establishments, and the random effects of the 


mass media. 
III 


If this diagnosis of the cultural demands of the future in which the 
graduates of the schools of the seventies are to live is plausible, then 
the following consequences for schooling seem indicated: 

1. The minimal amount of schooling in general studies may approach 
12 years for most pupils. This means a more uniform curriculum for 
the first 12 grades but a highly diversified set of opportunities for 
vocational education after the potentialities of the individual for prof- 
iting from the general studies are exploited to the maximum. 

9. The more uniform the curriculum, the more varied will the ways 
of teaching it have to become in order to meet individual differences 
of many kinds, including differences of cultural background. 

3. Ths school increasingly will have to take on the character of a 
human relations laboratory—something of a cross between a “teach- 
in” on current relevancies and a group therapy session where dialogue, 
the search for identity, and other personality problems are the order 
of the day. 
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The culture of the eighties, accordingly. will make exorbitant de- 
mands on the schools of the seventies. Can they hope to meet these 
demands with the resources one can reasonably expect to be available 
for the elementary and secondary schools? I think perhaps they might 
if we can solve the problem of finding two million or more classroom 
teachers who, almost literally, would qualify as all-purpose paragons. 

The traditional pattern of instruction in our country has been to 
entrust. a teacher with a class (in all subjects ix the elementary schools 
and in one subject in the secondary school). This teacher is responsible 
for all aspects of the instructional process—conveying content, de- 
veloping skills, modeling character—and to do all this while affording 
the pupil a modicum of affection, a sense of security, a wish to excel, 
and, above all, a desire to learn. This is the all-purpose paragon 
teacher. Inasmuch as these outcomes are numerous, diverse, and not 
always highly correlated, it is not. surprising that most. teachers fail to 
achieve any of them with all pupils or all of them with any pupils. 
Hence, it. is an almost foregone conclusion that. public schools will be 
thought “bad” and “disgraceful.” Thus the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion and the Goodmans, Kozols and Co., condemn the schools with 
equal ardor, but for doing precisely what the other would like to have 
them do. The remarkable thing is not that. teachers fail to come up to 
these fantastic expectations, but rather that they even try. A rough 
analogue to the illusory ideal of an all-purpose paragon for each class- 
room would be to imagine a hospital staff made up almost entirely of 
physicians or a factory staffed almost entirely by engineers. Horace 
Mann initiated a movement to “professionalize” teaching in normal 
schools by offering a combination of techniques and theory that is 
characteristic of education for any of the professions. The repudia- 
tion of the normal school and the teachers college by certain academics, 
the demand of administrators and prospective teachers for immedi- 
ately usable techniques and rules, and impatience with theory—all 
have combined to make 2 shambles of the hope to elevate teaching to 
genuinely professional status. 

Today, the majority of our teachers are intelligent lads and lasses 
who on their way through college accumulated, in addition to a col- 
lection of courses in the various disciplines, somewhere between 18 and 
32 hours of “education courses,” including practice teaching. Their 
technical training cannot compare with that of electricians or plumb- 
ers, and their investment in the study of education hardly warrants a 
claim to professional competence or responsibility. The teaching cer- 
tificate is a girl's best friend, and a boy's standby against the day when 
he can make up his mind as to what he really wants to do. So, on the 
one hand, we build up enormous expectations from teachers, while, on 
the other, the preparation for teaching more and more approximates 
that of loosely organized apprenticeship training. 

There have been many suggestions for coping with the manifest 
impossibility of staffing our classrooms with all-purpose paragons. 
Splitting off custodial and other noninstructional duties and handing 
them over to paraprofessionals is one; team teaching is another. These 
trends we can expect to continue in the seventies. Whether they will be 
a sufficient. response is hard to say. My own skepticism is based on three 
considerations: 
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1. Most of the school time and effort, even in the seventies, will be 
expended in what might be called didactics, 1.c., efforts to convey the 
contents of a subject such as geography, or to develop skills such as 
reading and computation. Reading, reciting, testing, remediating— 
these are the typical didactic activities. Any important breakthrough 
in increasing the efficiency of the school will probably have to occur 
in this aea of didactics. 

2. There is a radical change of pace between didactics and what 
might be called “encounter teaching,” 1.e., the dialogue, discussion, 
confrontation, between persons, Sometimes school subjects are relevant 
to these encounters; sometimes not. The greater encounter teachers— 
Socrates, Jesus, Buddha—were not concerned with teaching algebra 
and geography. Learning to live together, to have a decent set of 
values, to be a free person is not like learning algebra. 

>. As long as we demand both kinds of competence from the same 
teacher, I believe we shall only be redoubling our efforts in behalf of 
an unrealistic goul. 

Another alternative, therefore, is to replace the all-purpose teacher 
with three classes of personnel; (1) didactics teachers who will utilize 
the resources of technology and whose training will be that of a high- 
grade technician (possibly two years of postsecondary schooling) and 
(2) encounter teachers whose training in such fields as counseling, 
group dynamics, psychology, or social work will entail at least one 
year of work beyond the baccalaureate. However, we may find that 
experiences other than academic, for example, work with youth in the 
community, can qualify one for encounter teaching. Over both will be 
a third (3) class trained to the graduate level who are responsible for 
research, development and administration of programs in both didac- 
tics and encounter teaching. One would expect that the bulk of the 
teaching staff to be in class (1), and that class (3) would be far smaller 
than class (2). 

Obviously this alternative presupposes a reliability and sophistica- 
tion of programmed textbooks, computer-aided instruction, and other 
electronic aids that are not now a fact. Also the hardware must become 
far less expensive. Whether this will be the case by the seventies is far 
from certain, but I do not share the pessimism of those who hold that 
in principle educational technology is doomed to failure—if it is used 
to individualize didactics and especially the didactics of the basic con- 
tent and skill subjects. In this domain most live teachers perform as 
very imperfect machines. 

This is not the place to counter familiar objections to educational 
technology, but let it merely be stated that the major objections have 
to do “th their inability to simulate the aes relations between 
teacher and child, and child and child. Somehow, the roles ° the 
teacher as friend, parental substitute, motivator, “turner-on,” and 
punisher are felt to be crucial, and it is argued that the machine can- 
not function in these roles. But on the other side, it is precisely this 
personalization of didactics that also gives the most trouble. Machines 
are not threatening in the ways persons often are. 

Distinguishing didactics from encounter teaching might be expected 
to have the following consequences for the school system. 

1. By improving the efficiency of didactics through technology and 
utilizing teachers at the technician level for most of the teaching func- 
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tions, we may be able to afford to employ a much smaller and relatively 
expensive cadre of encounter teachers and educational specialists, 

2. We might be able to decentralize the didactics part of the instruc- 
tional program by dispersing the learning consoles in various learning 
centers or even, in some cases, into the home. More school space might 
then be available for the kind of activities we have called encounter 
teaching but also for seminars, laboratory exploration, library re- 
search, ete. 

In planning the strategy for a response to the needs of the schools in 
the seventies we would be well advised to distinguish the ad hoe, piece- 
meal, local, short-term remedies in which the educational literature 
abounds and into which our educational laboratories, research and 
development centers—not to speak of our educational industries— 
have invested most of their time, talent, and money from the systemic 
changes that would affect the basic structure of both the curriculum 
and the instructional staff of the public schools. 

Long-term strategies, to be sure, involve us in risky guesses about 
the shape of the future. Nevertheless, education cannot avoid futurism, 
for pupils undergo its ministrations for more than a decade before tak- 
ing their full part in adult life. This is a long lead time, and it is tempt- 
ing for schoolmen to settle for the amelioration of the pinches and 
itches that each day brings. 

This inevitably makes our schools anachronistic, for they are out of 
date if they are not at least. a dozen years ahead of the times in which 
they are operating. 

The analysis of the problem set forth in this paper is based on the 
hypothesis that a school system to function adequately in a technolog- 
ically dominated mass society will have to alter a school structure that. 
was eminently adequate for the rural or small town community cul- 
ture on which our ideal of liberal democracy was built. It will, I be- 
lieve, have to exploit modern technology, if the qualities of life we 
value in that ideal are to be preserved in a modern society. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION NEEDS 
FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Charles Burgess, Associate Professor of History of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Daniel Defoe touched one of the universals when he set Robinson 
Crusoe to the task of assessing his shipwrecked condition with a 
double-entry system of debits and credits. “What is the evil that has 
befallen me?” asked Crusoe. “What is the good?” Like Crusoe we add 
our own columns on American education. And like Crusoe, who 
frankly drew up the list to master his despondency, we often go 
through the exercise to cheer ourselves. We now ponder the needs of 
elementary and secondary education during the next decade with 
Defoe looking over our shoulders. Will our double-entry exercise create 
primarily an illusion of achievement? It should be an embarrassment 
to find that we have built but one more monument to social apologetics. 

Carefully compiled ledgers of the blessings and troubles of con- 
temporary American education are cumbersome with data and con- 
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fusingly contradictory. By judicious selection we might still somehow 
cheer ourselves. Or with similar care we might well conclude that our 
schools and the heralded American faith in education are in a state 
of near collapse. Evaluation is inescapable. We rightfully demand an 
accounting, But what shall we measure? And against what standard 
shall we set it ? | 

At best, we might find implicit consensus on such questions running 
through the several papers and hearings for the General Subcommittee 
on Education. For the moment, at any rate, I prefer to resist the pre- 
sumptuous temptation to send down a detailed balance sheet from 
Mount Olympus. Although there are fresh and encouraging signs in 
education, I shall ignore them without the slightest intention of be- 
littling impressive achievement or promising experimentation. And, 
in the same spirit, I shall omit direct references to the many glaring, 
. serious flaws of contemporary education which unerringly depict our 
schools as instruments of dehumanization. In the following paragraphs 
I invite you to consider only two intimately related characteristics of 
American elementary and secondary education which I believe deserve 
most careful scrutiny and modification. 
Compulsion in Education 

I believe, in the first. place, that the idea of compulsory education 
needs fresh appraisal: indeed, perhaps compulsion should be dramati- 
cally curtailed or eliminated altogether. The very thought of doing 
away with compulsory education might well sound so bizarre to one 
who hears it expressed for the first time that he will refuse to listen 
further. It was once nonsense to me. But let us retreat for a moment 
to consider a prior notion: compulsory education is itself the sort of 
nonsense that a Lewis Carroll might have made us see more clearly. 
It is a contradiction in terms. And operationally, the fact of compul- 
sion in education has become central to an explanation of the lock- 
step, sterile, conformist schooling to which our children are presently 
consigned. It is more than interesting to note that the principle of 
“consumer satisfaction,” so widely applied in other sectors of our 
society, has been widely rejected in learning. If for their heuristic 
value alone, I would wish that such arguments as Paul Goodman's 
Compulsory Miseducation and Carl Rogers’ Freedom To Learn might 
be included among the papers of this volume. At any rate I commend 
them to you as suggestive of the questions we should be asking and 
the solutions we should seek if we are seriously willing to launch a 
process of indeterminate length and complexity in the interests of 
helping education become educative. To embark on such a task would 
surely amount to something broader than a probe of the seventies. 

Contrary to what I suspect is the popular notion, compulsory at- 
tendance has not been forever an article of the American faith in 
education. The triumph of the idea of schools as secure institutions in 
the early twentieth century is in important respects the story of the 
fight for the enforcement of compulsory attendance laws—and in 
many States, the story of the initial enactment of compulsory attend- 
ance laws. Until little more than two generations ago most Americans 
seem to have agreed, even in the face of newly enacted state laws to 
the contrary, that public school attendance should be voluntary. Ac- 
cording to the once-popular arrangement, the “universal dissemination 
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of knowledge” depended upon the State and community showing good 
faith by establishing and maintaining common schools. It may have 
been an age of boundless optimism about the rewards of formal 
schooling; but. it was also an age of high regard for family sanctity 
and parental rights. The child’s attendance at the local school hinged 
upon scarcely more than the will of the parents and informal com- 
munity persuasion. To be sure, Massachusetts pioneered with the en- 
actment of a compulsory attendance law nine years before the Civil 
War. But neither in that State nor any of the many other States which 
passed similar legislation before 1900 did there appear anything re- 
motely resembling satisfactory or systematic enforcement. Prosecu- 
tion for truancy was embarrassed and half-hearted; and loca] courts 
regularly found ways to rule in favor of the offenders while uphold- 
ing the constitutionahty of the attendance laws. 

Advocates of enforcement decried the tendency of the local courts - 
to take the “sentimental view.” But the local judge, as friend and 
neighbor of the offending parent or employer, too often refused to 
“take intelligent and impartial action.” Enforcement proponents thus 
found themselves attacking “neighborly feelings” and communal af- 
fection as enemies of the advancement of learning. The school, after 
all, had been intended to serve as the communal fount of social sensi- 
bilities and citizenship. With double-think overtones, some arguments 
seemed to be that neighborliness was the enemy of neighborliness. 

The local justice had many accomplices in obstruction. School trus- 
tees and boards blinked at the law. They would occasionally cajole 
and wag fingers, but little more. Even worse, apparently, trustees 
would occasionally order teachers to accept without question any ex- 
cuse brought by a child. But teachers seem to have needed little in- 
struction from trustees, boards, or administrators on the art of evad- 
Ing attendance laws. According to numerous complainants, teachers 
consciously failed to enforce the laws on attendance. They neglected 
to report absences or they dismissed students after roll-call as an even 
more sly evasion of honesty in filing attendance reports. The spirit of 
neighborliness accounted for favors thus played for parents and stu- 
dents. But the desire to reduce distractions in the classroom also pro- 
pelled teachers. Why force a horse to water if he won't drink? Trou- 
hlemakers could more easily be “frozen out” and conveniently “covered 
for.” In general, “Teachers have not been anxious to receive in their 
well-ordered classes those who, by taste or necessity, placed foremost 
the bread-winning pursuits.” Entire rosters of public school official- 
dom seem often to have been riddled with quietly stubborn opponents 
of compulsion in education. 

After probing for sources of opposition to compulsory attendance, 
one student registered surprise and dismay in concluding that. “schools 
and teachers have had an inconspicuous place in the development of 
a public sentiment necessary to secure adequate laws for the protec- 
tion and education of children.” This student failed to recognize that 
the schools were bound to be responsive to communal sentiment; and 
his statement testified again to the deeply ingrained American op- 
position to compulsion. Small towns and rural areas reme:ned partic- 
ularly obdurate in their resistance to compulsory attendance. They 
insistently maintained that the idea of compulsion was “undemocratic 
and out of harmony with American principles of government.” In 
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cities as well as towns, large pockets of opposition or “indifference” 
existed. “The native American, as well as the alien fugitive from mili- 
tary despotism, is averse to a too prying system of inspection,” as one 
observer noted in 1910. If faith in the power of education remained 
high, so too did faith in voluntarism and individual initiative. 

Who wanted compulsory attendance? and why? Where did the 
muscle for enforcement come from? What situations and conditions 
transformed the idea of voluntary education (or only “technically” 
compulsory education) into a new formal view of the power of the 
State over the family and the child? The twentieth-century record of 
American education might have been vastly different had the earlier 
arrangements survived. As Lawrence Cremin has noted, “Had there 
never been a progressive movement, had there been no social settle- 
ments, municipal reform associations, country life commissions, or 
immigrant aid societies, no William James, Stanley Hall, Edward 
Thorndike, or John Dewey, the mere fact of compulsory attendance 
would have changed the American school.” 

If we could gain a clearer understanding of the processes by which 
compulsion became an element of the conventional wisdom of Ameri- 
can education, we might incidentally (perhaps accidentally) uncover 
enduring truths about the shaping of American educational policy. 
Why, how, and with what lasting effects did resistance to compulsion 
in education crumble? Who (besides children, presumably) were to 
have been beneficiaries of compulsory attendance ? 

Answers to that last question move us into fields far removed from 
that of formal learning. We would retrace the abuses of child labor 
and the resulting legislation against child employment. The woman 
suffrage movement would, I strongly suspect, come to be seen in a new 
light; there is already strong evidence to support a view of much 
of the suffrage extension movement as an attack on notions of family 
sanctity (that the “woman’s place is in the home”). The quest for 
sexual emancipation rather than child welfare often served as a central 
goal for the advocates of compulsory attendance. The battle between 
the American Federaticn of Labor and the National Association of 
Manufacturers for the mind and heart of the child has already been 
examined in some revealing detail. Add to this the urban messes of 
the turn of the century, the humanitarian and Americanization en- 
thusiasms for compulsion, and the routine refusal of the courts to 
examine the question of the constitutionality of compulsory attendance. 

Compulsory attendance has indeed accomplished a great deal. Con- 
ceived as an essentially urban idea, it became our popular response to 
child labor abuses, to the demands for Americanizing immigrants, 
and to the uncertainties of life in the twentieth century. Until recently, 
the career of compulsory attendance has been fairly secure. But with 
mounting criticisms of government conduct of education, minority 
community demands for local control, increased vigilance of the 
courts and civil libertarians regarding the appropriate limits of the 
state's control over the child (in loco pareniis is now in rattling poor 
health), and despair over the disintegrated family, compulsory attend- 
ance has an unsteady future. I believe we have reached a point in time 
at which we are prepared to reassume time-honored individual rights 
of discretion in school attendance, It is appropriate (I am tempted 
to say imperative) to re-examine the compulsory nature of schooling. 
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Our legislators should work toward three objectives here: first, to keep 
alive the responsibility of the State to provide equal quality schooling 
for all; second, to breathe new life into the notion of the rights of 
parents and youth; the third objective follows. 


Vocationalism in Education 

The third objective has to do with the other piece of this argument 
that. I submit for consideration. Earlier I spoke about two intimately 
related characteristics of American education that deserved our at- 
tention. The first. was compulsion. The second has to do with the pur- 
poses which publie schooling should serve. Curricular offerings in the 
twentieth century have too often sprung into life because of a suspect 
notion of learning. “Do we have a specific problem? Let us design a 
specific course.” Driver education springs to mind, but not because I 
see it as a total waste of time. It illustrates a question of priorities, 
of assumptions about cause and effect. The idea should be self-evident 
that we should learn to contro] these lethal missiles, the sale and use 
of which the health of our economy apparently depends upon so 
heavily. But the intrusion of driver education into a student's day 
also means that something else of value must. be sacrificed. The ration- 
ale regularly offered for the intrusion is that since so many people 
drive recklessly we need to maintain special courses in driving. But 
an expert driver sans social values or a strong grip on the Life Wish, 
and behind the wheel of a cougar. barracuda, or similar beast of prey 
is more to be feared than a sensible, sensitive youth who learned to 
drive with Dan, Uncle Harry, or even, under certain conditions, on- 
the-job. What one needs to know to become a good driver is largely 
unrelated to the mechanical skills of driving. And without elaborating 
further, most of what we need to know in order to become responsible, 
effective, and empathic beings depends less than we admit upon what 
we learn and more than we admit upon how we learn. 

But we are at present trapped in the tentacles of the octopus against 
which William James sought to protect us: The Ph. D. octopus, the 
diploma culture. Schooling is said to be for every purpose, but es- 
pecially vocational purposes. Public monies are the sources for school- 
based training for an enormously wide assortment of employments. 
And the need for economic competency, certified by diplomas and de- 
grees and earned at taxpayers’ expense, pumps more and more courses 
of study into the curricula of our schools. Spot advertisements in the 
mass media warn the dropout that one who goes through life without 
a diploma will earn “x” dollars less than one who has diploma in 
hand. Hiring practices confirm this warning. We should help to ac- 
celerate the trend toward placing full responsibility for vocational 
training in the hands of persons in the vocations. Youth should be 
given live options between schooling and work, leisure and travel. 
They should be free to enter and leave school as their objectives (and 
parental discretion) come into focus and change. Meanwhile, em- 
ployers, unions, and government should relieve schools of financial 
and curricular responsibility for mounting vocational programs, And 
changing relationships between work and leisure deserve careful ex- 
amination, Schoolmen should take more seriously the spirit of the 
challenge of persons like Arthur Bestor and ask: What common factu- 
al Jearning should all youth have in our prevocational or nonvoca- 
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tional schools? And we should pay more attention to the challenge 
of persons like Carl Rogers and Merle Borrowman and ask: How and 
under what conditions might we best learn to be free and remain free 
to learn? How might our schools thus be tuned better to serve the 
long-range purposes of both State and student as agents of 
humanization ? 

In short, I urge the General Subcommittee on Education to seek 
ways to liberate learning from specific vocational imperatives and 
from the stifling atmosphere of involuntary servitude. It is time to as- 
sert the belief that voluntary education will promote the successful im- 
plementation of enlightened ideas in education and that the American 
faith in education will produce superior forms of informal] persuasion 
of children and youth, forms which will help dispel the presently 
clouded climate of learning. At the very least, selected communities or 
regions should be encouraged to accept immunity from State compul- 
sory attendance laws and commence longitudinal experiments with 
voluntarism. But I would have little hope for the success of such ven- 
tures unless we also work at the national level to disentangle the pur- 
poses of elementary and secondary education from vocationalism, un- 
less we devise inducements which will disabuse employers of the notion 
that a diploma is but a prerequisite to a pay check. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN THE SEVENTIES— 
IMPLICATIONS FOR FEDERAL POLICIES AND ACTIONS 


Robert N. Bush, Professor of Education and Director, Stanford Center for 
Research and Development in Teaching, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


During the next decade, while the first grader of today moves 
through the schools to high school graduation, what will be our most 
urgent educational needs, and what should the Federal Government 
do about them? So many things will come to pass in the next decade. 
As Joseph Wood Krutch in the Saturday Review of January 20, 1968, 
so well stated, we cannot rely for prediction on the projection of cur- 
rent trends, for a variety of reasons, Some trends are clearly contra- 
dictory—if one trend continues, e.g., greater personal and public vio- 
lence, another obviously cannot, e.g., increase in the gross national 
product. Furthermore, some trends we ought to try to accelerate, others 
to reverse. New elements enter: at the beginning of the fifties could we 
have predicted Sputnik, the Supreme Court order to desegregate 
schools, Vietnam, the organization of youth to force a President out 
of office, the march of minorities to full citizenship—io mention only 
a few propositions that profoundly affect the nation and the educa- 
tional system today ? To paraphrase Mr. Krutch, who wrote “What the 
Year 2000 Won’ Bo Like,” we can predict that education by the end 
of the seventies will not be like what most predictors predict. Even in 
the age of the computer, nobody can foresee the future. 

Even so, the persistent, stubborn, and important educational prob- 
lems that have been with us for so long will probably still face us 
throughout the seventies. The aim of Federal, as well as State and local 
policies ought to be toward their solution. 
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Education, and formal schooling in particular, stands in the middle 
of the cross-current of society. Its purpose is two-fold: to winnow out 
and to pass on to the oncoming generation the best that the society has 
been able to produce—to perform a cultura] transmission function— 
and to do this in such a manner that the society and the individual will 
be self-renewing, self-correcting, allowing the individual to develop 
his full talents. This always exceedingly heavy burden has never been 
more difficult than when society is rapidly changing, when there 1s 
no widely accepted idea of right and wrong. _ . . 

Demographic data suggest a decrease in pupils and an increase in 
teachers during the decade. If this turns out to be so, then for the first 
time we may be able to give more attention to qualitative than to 
quantitative considerations. Until now, we have been preoccupied with 
getting everyone into school, providing enough schoolhouses, books, 
and teachers, Perhaps the seventies will witness a substantial shift in 
attention to the quality of schooling. 

We are at a crossroads. As we face outwards in conquering space, 
shall our attack be a positive venture that gives perspective or an 
escape from facing serious problems on earth? As we look inward, will 
it be for human fulfillment. or again, as an escape from the problems 
that men confront as they live together? An affirmative or negative an- 
swer to these two questions may hang on the experiences of the first 
grader as he moves through school to adulthood in the seventies. 

The major educational needs requiring attention in the seventies 
are: 

1. The construction of a more adequate tax base for the financial 
support of schools. 
` 2, The more efficient management of schools so that greater educa- 
tional results accrue from every dollar spent. 

3. joa. a of the requirements entailed in the sharp upward 
demand which society 1: making upon the schools, which in turn is the 
result of a public recognition that these higher demands have sprung 
from the necessity (a) to assure the safety of the country, and (b) to 
guarantee all—not just a few—aindividuals the right to the full de- 
velopment of their potential. 

These three needs may be translated into several sets of requirements 
for the operation of the schools, to wit: (1) school buildings and 
equipment; (2) curriculum, media, technology and other materials of 
instruction; and (3) personnel. | 

I amı noi expert in financing schools and assume that the subcommit- 
tee will receive advice on this subject. As I understand the problems, 
the locus of wealth has shifted since the formation of the first system 
of school support. The rising tide of failure of local school tax measures 
1s symptomatic that all is net right. A greater equalization of support, 
as among local, State, and national sources and between poorer and 
riched regions, as well as greater reliance on measures that tap the 
wealth where it 1s now located will be required. That adequate finan- 
cial support no longer lies within the competence of the local and the 
State government attests to the necessity for Federal help. Without 
this, the educational needs of the seventies cannot be met. This does 
not mean “let Uncle Sam do it.” A substantial share of the burden will 
and should properly remain at the local and State levels. 
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Along with a more adequate financial structure to support educa- 
tion goes the equally demanding necessity that the tax dollar be well 
spent, Efficiency has never been a popular idea in educational circles. 
It must become so if the educational needs of the seventies are to be 
met. The old model of schooling has served us reasonably well, but it 
is out of date. The tools and the knowledge to construct a new one are 
at hand, Promising new ways need to be developed and tested. __ 

The remainder of this discussion flows from implications of the third 
major educational need, which arises from the greatly expanded de- 
mand which the public is now making upon the schools to remedy 
deficits which have long been seriously neglected, especially among the 
0orer and otherwise discriminated against members of our society. 

riorities should be established as among buildings, materiel, and 
personnel. l i 

School buildings do not merit a high priority for the seventies. This 
part of education has fared hg well, certainly by comparison 
with a world standard. We have a highly impressive school plant. 
While it needs improvement, most especially in some inner city and 
rural areas, this is not our primary need. The construction of more 
functional, flexible, and economical buildings, where the bulk of ex- 
penditure is for toc!s of instruction rather than bricks and mortar, 
represents a desirable trend. A growing corps of educational planning 
experts, knowledgeable and cooperative architects, and exciting new 
schoo] construction systems places us far ahead of this part of the 
game. We have always relied upon the private sector for buiiding, 
using State and local levels of government for financing, Except for 
higher education, the Federal government has not been heavily en- 
gaged in financing school buildings. Buildings represent an easy and 
often less controversial way to spend large sums of money, but they can 
and will be provided for locally, and I strongly recommend this lowest 
priority for Federal participation in the seventies. 

The need for new curricula and new materials for instruction, and 
the application of technology to educational] purposes—computers, 
television, film—has spawned a burgeoning enterprise. The pump has 
been primed by the private foundations and the Federal government. 
A new educational technology industry in the private sector is form- 
ing to take advantage of what they consider to be a gigantic new 
market. An educational technology industry may become to the teach- 
ing profession what the pharmaceutical industry has become to the 
medical profession. Surely this is an important development if the 
efficiency of the school is to be increased. It will nonbably not be 
advanced greatly in its research, development, and field testing phases 
by local and State governments, so that the burden, if it is to be as- 
sumed, will fall upon foundations, the Federal government, and in- 
dustry, and because of the magnitude of the task, probably increas- 
ingly on industry and the Federal government. This area is impor- 
tant and will hear watching during the seventies, for it remains to be 
seen how much the private sector will “profit” from its investment. 

Already signs may be observed that the investment may not turn out 
to be as profitable as originally anticipated. The government may need 
to pay a larger share of the research and developmental costs. It re- 
mains an open question as to how far the private sector may be de- 
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pended on to develop the new technology that is necessary to carry 
the educational effort forward. I suggest that the Congress keep an 
open mind as to the nature and extent of its investment in developing 
the materials and technology of instruction and proceed slowly. Here 
lies a promising frontier for improving education in the seventies. 
At the moment it lies in the middle range of priorities for the Federal 
investment. 

It is in the third area, personnel, where the highest priority for Fed- 
eral interest lies. The arena in which the Federal government can and 
should make its greatest impact in the seventies is on the improvement 
in the quality, competence, and use of educational personnel, prin- 
cipally teachers. 

The crucial importance of personnel is widely understood. One 
highly competent teacher who is effectively and efficiently employed 
is surely gg to three or four mediocre ones, used poorly. 

Federal aid for improving personnel in schools during the seven- 
ties should not be limited to elementary and secondary levels as it has 
been mostly in the past; higher education, too, should be included, for 
it may prove in the long run to be the most critical. The graduate 
school, contrary to popular belief, could become the critical point at 
which to break the vicious circle of poor instruction found at all levels. 
For here many of the future teachers are trained, and here the pattern 
of teaching is firmly set. Here, at the pinnacle of prestige, emulated 
styles of teaching — established. If these can be changed, the 
whole system may more readily change. 

One requirement of high priority during the seventies should be to 
break the prevailing too narrow and parochial American view of teach- 
ing and to establish a truly international view, with both teachers and 
pupils becoming multilingual and multicultural in their competence 
and outlook. We have since World War IT taken a timid first step in 
this direction. It must become a giant step in the seventies. Building 
upon bits and pieces throughout the Federal structure, we can an 
should construct a coherent plan truly internationalizing the teaching 
personnel in American schools. An International Education Center 
needs now to be moved from authorization to appropriation. 

The seventies should deal a death blow to the flat organizational 
structure of the teaching personnel in the school system. As has hap- 
pened in most other fields, so, too, in education should a differentiated 
teaching staff with an appropriate division of labor be established. 
Higher education has achieved this to a limited extent, but the system 
at all levels needs to move in toward a better division of labor, to per- 
mit a better use of and regard for the most highly trained and com- 
petent members of the teaching corps. The teaching process can be 
rationalized, and different parts of it assigned to personnel with higher 
and lower levels of competence. The correction of an arithmetic paper 
does not need the same level of expertise—if, indeed, it cannot be better 
performed by a computer—as does the diagnosis of the difficulty of a 
particular pupil at a particular stage in his development. Supervision 
of a lunchroom does not require the same level of competence as does 
the working out of a strategy to keep a pupil motivated and interested 
in a learning problem. 

The et y of the seventies will require teachers who are so 
sensitive and so competent that they can reconcile the demands of 
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society and the claims of individuals. The persistent, strong, and legit- 
imate social demands are likely to be confronted with louder and more 
forceful demands of individual students. The schools require teachers 
who are able to redress imbalances as one set of these overbearing 
forces collides with another. 

It will be increasingly important in the next decade to have teachers 
who can turn students “on,” not “off.” Given the rapid nature of social 
change, we shall become hopelessly lost unless schools inculcate an at- 
titude of lifelong learning in every young person. 

Closely akin to this need is the necessity for teachers who know how 
to engage the schools actively with the community, with citizens, and 
with parents. The school tends to separate itself from socicty, and more 
than ever before, the school must be linked to these vital community 
sources if it is to serve the needs of young persons growing up today. 

Since communities and individuals differ, and since educational 
needs change, the school should become a much more flexibly organized 
and operated agency than it now is. Both teachers and administrators 
will need training and retraining to realize this fundamental objec- 
tive. As matters now stand the child and the teacher must fit into a 
rigid structure of time and methodological patterns that have been 
firmly established over a long period. 

The highest priority for the Federal government in the seventies 
lies in the development and better use of educational personnel, The 
Education Professions Development Act is a beginning. It should be 
expanded and supported in a major fashion. 

The Congress should give serious consideration to the establishment 
of several—not too many, perhaps four, one each in the West, the 
Middle West, the East and the South—demonstration centers where 
the best of educational practice that has been tested can be put to- 
gether for all to see. These highly visible and exciting institutions 
would show concretely how excellent schools can be, In all fields, but 
in education in particular, one picture speaks as a thousand words. One 
demonstration of how a school and a community can cooperate to 
yrovide superior education for their youth will exert a powerful in- 

uence on other communities. No single community would need to 
adopt all that they see in these nationally-sponsored centers, The 
initiative and final responsibility for educational practice ought to 
remain local and flexible. But there is great need for some models of 
excellence to suggest directions and provide stimulation. 

We have in one location the National Institutes of Health, which 
have proven so valuable. Perhaps we ought to have several National 
Institutes of Education, If we move in this direction, it might be well 
at the outset to make provision to dismantle them every ten years and 
to re-establish them in a different location to keep their arteries from 
hardening. Some ought to be in urban settings, some in rural. There is 
already an incipient urban one in San Francisco, where the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development is beginning 
to convert. an old warehouse in the Mission region into an educationa 
development center. The Congress ought to try not to establish more 
than four or five, but support them well. Once established and funded, 
they should be left alone Er enough to achieve results, which will not 
be overnight. They should not be pulled up by the roots for inspection 
every few weeks by the various interested segments of the government. 
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It is important to stress, in conclusion, that if we are to improve 
teaching personnel we need to know much more than we now know 
about how teaching and learning takes re There is a fundamental 
and pervasive need, greater than ever before, for a substantial pro- 
gram of basic educational research during the seventies. This ap- 
proach, combined with a network of developmental and demonstra- 
tion centers, would round out the picture and ensure a steady but ac- 
celerating flow of knowledge and tested prectices, which is so necessary 
if we are to have the necessary amount and quality of educational 
change throughout the country. 

The Federal role then should be to help accomplish these thr-s 
critical tasks which will not to an adequate extent be carried on by 
the other segments of the system: 

1. The conduct of basic educational research, without which no last- 
ing improvement in the schools can take place. This is a long-range 
aim which extends far beyond the seventies but which must have a 
much higher priority than it has been given if we want to improve in 
the eighties and nineties. The Cooperative Research Act needs to be 
expanded, both in idea and funding. 

2, The expansion of applied research and development efforts, 
which have only just begun in the sixties. The Regional Laboratories 
and Research and Development Centers represent a beginning, where 
the extensive and expensive work of translating basic ideas into tested 
and workable practices for widespread, ready application in the 
schools is beginning to take root. 

3. Putting together in selected sites several workable models of the 
various components of the educational system, so that a total system 
can be observed in operation and thereby affect educational practices 
in different locations in the country. 

If these three tasks are performed, we can achieve an appropriate 
balance between local control and national leadership. Basic systems 
that have strength, that have been tested and demonstrated to work, 
can become visible, The expensive and difficult developmental work 
leading to their implementation will have been done. But no one lo- 
eality would be forced to use any system, either in part or in Lotality. 
The agricultural model which has been so successful during the last 
century is the one that. most clearly comes to mind. The local farmer, 
acting by himself, could never have developed better seed corn—nor 
does he have to use it—but it has been developed and is now available. 
He can use it if he wishes and is convinced of its superiority. Its 
development has contributed to American agricultural supremacy. 

Here perhaps may be a kernel of an educational idea and some seed 
for thought. 





FEDERALISM, FINANCE, AND EDUCATION IN THE 
SEVENTIES 


Roald F. Campbell, Dean, and Arthur E. Wise, Assistant Dean and Assistant 
—— Graduate School of Education, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Educational policy makers must address two general concerns in the 
1970's, The first is involved with increasing and equalizing educational 
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opportunity and is essentially financial in character. By increasing 
educational opportunity, we mean such things as extending education 
downward to preschool age children and upward to post-high school- 
age persons. Increasing educational opportunity further means that 
the general level of support. for education ought to be increased as 
funds are released from other demands. By equalizing educational 
opportunity, we mean that an explicit objective of educational policy 
should be that the quality of a person’s education should not depend 
upon where he happens to reside. By the character of its support for 
education, the Federal government should enhance the capacity for 
poor states and poor districts to provide education. 

The second general concern is involved with increasing the effective- 
ness and efficiency with which funds for education are spent. In this 
general concern, we include the range of reseach, development, demon- 
stration, and dissemination. As well, it includes attention to organiza- 
tional arrangements which promote effectiveness and efficiency at all 
levels of the educational enterprise. This paper is chiefly concerned 
with the organizational arrangements for education and their 
financing. 

In general, we look toward a balancing of Federal, State, and local 
responsibilities in education. It seems to us that the operation of schools 
is best left to the local school districts, the administration of school 
finance to the States, the provision of additional revenues and the 
support of research and development to the Federal government. Of 
course, there is sharing in all of this. Our recommendations speak to 
the strengthening of each branch of government’s capacity to fulfill 
those responsibilities for which it is uniquely qualified. 

We think that it is time to recognize that Federal, State, and local 
interest in education are more alike than different. The task for the 
seventies is to develop a sharing of responsibilities which will effec- 
tively accomplish those interests. 

Some of our recommendations at first glance may seem to be directed 
to State and local interests. This is so because we believe that many 
State and local problems are nationwide in scope. Conversely, many 
problems which are national in scope can be solved only through State 
and local structures. Many problems which are local in character can- 
not be solved by local action alone. Many problems which are statewide 
in character cannot be solved by State action alone. 

The kind of federalism in education we envision is a policy which 
has as its base the assumption that the Federal government should 
assist the States in solving problems which are not susceptible of solu- 
tion at the State level. In like manner, State governments should assist 
local school districts. The Federal government occupies a unique van- 
tage point beyond the reach of State and local polities. Only the Fed- 
eral government has the power to create the conditions for viable 
federalism in educational governance. It will have to use its leverage to 
strengthen all three partners in the educational enterprise. 

Our first three recommendations are concerned with strengthening 
the governance of education at the national, the State, and the local 
levels. Our fourth recommendation is a call for the Federal govern- 
ment. to encourage equity in taxation for schools and equity in the al- 
location of education resources within States. Our final recommenda- 
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tion suggests a new kind of Federal aid to education—one which is in 
keeping with our concept of federalism in education. 

ur recommendations speak to modifications in the present Federal- 
State-local arrangements for the governance of education, We do this 
deliberately because our charge was to examine American educational 
requirements for the seventies, We believe that the problems of the 
next decade will be different only in magnitude from the problems of 
this decade. However, the increasing magnitude of these problems in 
the seventies will test the present structure of education. If the struc- 
ture fails to accommodate itself to these demands, it will fall. There 
will be increasing pressure on the local property tax. Teachers will 
continue to demand higher salaries. Legislators will begin to question 
whether there are increasing returns for increasing costs. Community 
leaders will continue to press for meaningful control. Teachers unions 
will begin to press for control of concerns other than salaries. Students 
will continue to press for civil rights and active participation in school 
governance. Our present. educational structure will survive if it can 
accommodate itself to these pressures. However, we urge that during 
the seventies the Federal government continue to explore alternatives 
to the current educational structure. 

(1) We recommend that education agencies at the national level 
be further consolidated and that coordination in and among agencies 
be increased. 

At the national level there are 42 departinents and agencies con- 
corned with educational matters. Some consolidation of these func- 
tions would appear to be in order and where consolidation does not 
seem wise, coordination might be increased. We are aware that. steps 
are being taken in this direction, particularly through the Office of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and we encourage 
continuation of such a program, 

Ono suspects that consolidation and coordination of educational 
functions among Federal agencies have beśn retarded, in part, for 
lack of overt recognition on the part of some congressmen that the 
Federal government was indeed concerned with education. By placing 
some educational responsibilities in the Department of Agriculture, in 
the Department of Defense, in the National Science Foundation, in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, and in other agencies the fiction 
could be retained that such functions were not educational at all and 
thus the Federal government. could not be seen as encroaching upon 
the prerogatives of State and local governments, Legislation of the last 
decade or so appears to have swept away any such subterfuge, but 
administrative arrangements for education in Washington still bear 
the mark of a former day. 

In suggesting further coordination among agencies, we suspect 
that further coordination within agencies is also in order. The Office 
of Education, in particular, has grown enormously over the past few 
years in terms of programs, budget, and personnel and it is little won- 
der that at. times one division of the Office seems to have little knowl- 
edge of what another division is doing. While no precise articulation 
is being suggested, some additional communication and coordina- 
tion within the Office may be in order. 

As more programs are made the responsibility of the national gov- 
ernment, it seems quite clear that efforts to strengthen the Office should 
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be continued. The case for giving the Office of Education full depart- 
mental status is a strong one. Whether or not the Office be given de- 
partmental status, we endorse the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Instructional Technology to establish in HEW the National 
Institutes of Education as a means toward strengthening the Federal 
government’s capacity to conduct and support educational research 
and development. . 

(2) We recommend that the structures for educational policy mak- 
ing at the State level be strengthened, 

‘oday the States have many critics—a number of whom have all 
but given up on the States and would welcome more and more Federal 
participation in policy areas. Some believe thac the state in our con- 
eo society is an anachronism. In a nation now shrunk by 
modern transportation and communication and where problems and 
issues are often national in scope, it no longer seems rational to expect 
problems to be solved through the structure of State government. 
Others argue that State government has not lived up to its respon- 
sibilities. The States have refused to act while many of their pre- 
rogatives have slipped to the hands of the Federal government. Too 
frequently State governments have not had the ingenuity to meet 
problems confronting them. 

Yet each State has its own constitution, a substantial body of law, a 
long tradition, a sense of pride, and politicians in and aspiring to 
office for whom the state is a relevant. entity. Our scheme of govern- 
ment depends upon a mix of powers—local, State, and national— 
and the educational function is enmeshed in all three. We are thus 
faced with making States more effective participants in the educa- 
tional system. 

If State departments of education are to be more effective, they 
must. have stronger personnel. This begins with the membership of the 
State board of education. Often, able citizens consent to sit on uni- 
versity and college boards and State boards of education are manned 
with the next best. We think this practice can and must be changed. 
Unfortunately, in many States, the chief State school officer has less 
status, receives less salary, and may be less competent than superin- 
tendents in some of the local districts. We think steps must be taken 
to secure better State superintendents, One important step in this 
direction is the appointment of the chief State school officer by the 
State board of education, a growing practice but one still found in only 
half of our States, 

Related to recommendations made for upgrading State boards of 
education and board selection of their executive officers are concerns 
with the staffing of State departments of education. Staff members in 
many State departments are recruited almost entirely from the rural 
schools of the State. We suggest that State departments of education 
recruit staff members from many kinds of educational institutions, 
urban as well as rural schools and higher as well as lower education. 
We also suggest that more staff members be recruited from business 
and — particularly in such areas as planning and educa- 
tional technology. Also, many State departments of education must 
develop personnel policies designed to attract and hold capable 
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We are also convinced that many State departments of education 
need to develop more effective relationships with the legislature and 
overnor. The format of these relationships will vary from State to 
tate and will depend in part upon whether the State superintendent: 
is elected or appointed. But the State department will have little im- 
act in the formation of policy unless board members and/or the chief 
tate school officer have regular communication with the education 
committees of the legislature and with the governor's office where such 
policies are initiated and formalized. 

(3) We recommend that many school districts in rural and subur- 
ban areas be combined inta larger units and that large city school 
districts be subdivided or effectively decentralized, 

Just as there is need to improve the structural adequacy of states, 
there is also need to improve the structural adequacy of local school 
districts. School districts at one time numbered over 100,000 and while 
that number has now been reduced to some 20,000 there are still too 
many units, We probably need no more than 5,000 such districts, 

We need modifications of at: least three kinds, It is quite clear that 
many small districts need to be combined in order to provide pupils 
in sufficient numbers to justify an adequate program. In our large 
cities wo need to give attention to ways of decentralizing policy mak- 
ing. This might be done by the creation of subdistricts within the city 
with certain powers delegated to these units. Another plan would ac- 
tually subdivide each large city school district into a number of legally 
separate districts, Serious consideration should also be given to the 
possibility of combining contiguous areas, part within a city district 
and part within a suburban district, into new metropolitan school 
districts, 

Important criteria in all school district reorganization should in- 
clude the following: creation of a unit large enough to justify a wide 
range of programs, a unit small enough to make citizen participation 
meaningful, and as far as possible, a unit which eliminates enclaves 
of poverty and race. When possible, the school district. should be coter- 
minous with other units ofon government so as to promote collabo- 
ration between education and other public services. This will probably 
require re-examination of structures provided for all local govern- 
ment. 

Little of this reorganization can be done if it be left entirely to local 
initiative or if local referendums alone are permitted to decide such 
questions. Part of this reorganization can be achieved if States will 
give some leadership to the matter, as part of a long-term planning 
program, and also exercise legal prerogatives when necessary. Much 
of it will be achieved only if the Federal government provides some 
Incentive. 

(4) We recommend that the States begin to assume their constitu- 
tional responsibility for financing publie education. 

Variation in educational opportunity arises from the way States 
finance public education. In nearly all States, statutes place primary 
reliance for financing schools on the local property tax. The local 
school district is enpowered to levy taxes on the local tax base. Within 
limitations, the local school district is free to raise as much in taxes 
as is politically feasible. Educational opportunity is, then, very largely 
a function of the local assessed valuation per pupil. 

Indeed, it is generally true that poor school districts tax themselves 
at a higher rate than do rich school districts. However, these higher 
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tax rates do not compensate for the deficiencies in the local tax base. 
Moreover, State aid equalization disbursements fail by design to com- 
pensate for the differences in local taxable capacity. In short, the oper- 
ation of school finance programs fails to provide even an approxima- 
tion to equality in school support. And, it may be argued, the least 
is being provided where it is needed most. Equality of educational 
opportunity in the United States is a myth. 

et, State legislatures are generally charged by their own State 
constitutions with the responsibility for establishing and maintaining 
“a uniform system of public schools.” We think that the failure of the 
States to assume this responsibility creates problems at the local, State, 
and Federal levels, The problems for poor districts are obvious, The 
problems at the State and Federal level are thoso associated with at- 
tempting to improve education in a system that is basically inequitable. 
Equity in educational taxation and educational benefits should be a 
concern at all three levels of educational government. And it may well 
be the case that only the Federal government can create the condi- 
tions which will result in equity within and between States. 

Thero would be at least four consequences of the States’ assuming the 
primary rolo in school finance, In the first place, the State could insure 
equity 1n the allocation of educational resources. By equity, we do not 
necessarily mean that an equal number of dollars should be spent on 
the education of each child in the state. Rather, we mean that. the 
amount of dollars spent on a child should not depend upon the wealth 
of the school district in which he happens to reside, Indeed, the services 
provided in a district which has large numbers of poor children might 
well be greater than services mete] in average districts. 

Secondly, the State could insure equity in taxation for the support 
of schools, Current] r, not only do the poor pay more for less in educa- 
tion but large numbers of average citizens do likewise. As we have 
— ont, school districts with Iower than average expenditures have 

igher than average tax rates. 

‘hirdly, the assumption by the State of fiscal responsibility would 
tend to strengthen the State department of education-—often the weak- 
est link in the chain of Federal-State-local governance of education. 
This strengthening of the State role in education would tend to en- 
courage the flow of Federal dollars to the State, thence to be rationally 
apportioned among the school districts of that State. 

iquity among States is a problem of a different order and may not 
be soluble in the short run. In the long run, the implications of the 
activities of the Committee on Assessing the Progress of Education— 
the National Assessment Pror on hoil] become clear. Certain 
areas of the nation will probably not reflect pupil achievement equal 
to that in other areas, Federal programs might well be designed to 
lessen these differences. 

(5) We recommend that the Federal government institute a new 
form of aid to education to be known as “qualified block grants.” 

By qualified block grant we mean a kind of aid which is more flexible 
than categorical aid and more structured than revenue sharing. It 
seems likely that the Congress will be unwilling to appropriate funds 
for education for very long without having some influence over how 
those funds are spent. Indeed, it may be irresponsible of the Con- 

ress to appropriate Federal funds while surrending the leverage it 
as for educational improvement and change. Categorical aid is a quite 
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specific instrument for attaining goals deemed desirable. True revenue- 
sharing is an instrument of Federal fiscal policy not aimed at program- 
matic change, The conventional block grant concept is similar to 
revenue-sharing in this respect. A qualified block grant would be an 
instrument for achieving broad kinds of educational reform. Indeed, 
it would be similar to President Nixon’s concept of fiscal federalism, 
which includes such broad requirements as: sharing funds with gen- 
eral-purpose local governments, using the funds as increments to 
current efforts, and providing the Federal government with informa- 
tion about how the funds have been spent. 

We assume that the Federal government has an interest in educa- 
tion beyond mere financial subvention and, further, that its interests 
are best served by encouraging the States to engage in reform. In 
order to receive a qualified block grant, a State would have to present 
a plan for achieving the objectives for which the grant is to be given. 
Rather than specifying procedures, qualified block grant legislation 
would be in terms of Dad objectives. 

Let us suppose, for ———— that the Federal government were to 
encourage equity in taxation for the support of education. There 
would be a number of alternatives for schtevine this objective. The 
State might do such things as institute a Statewide property tax, 
reformulate the State-aid structure, or finance education solely from a 
State income tax. The Federal government's interest. here would be 
only in terms of examining the plan for its conformance to the broad 
objective of equity in taxation, Central to the concept of qualified 
block grants is the notion that all States need not meet the objective 
in a singular, prescribed way. 

A number of problems in education seem amenable to solution by 
qualified block grants. These include such problems as encouraging 
school districts in rural and suburban areas to be combined, encourag- 
ing the decentralization of large urban districts, and promoting de- 
segregation. These are problems for which no singular prescribed so- 
lutions are possible. However, qualified block grant legislation can 
embody specific standards which must be met. 

The qualified block grant can become a powerful instrument in 
achieving a viable sharing in the Federal-State-local governance 
of education. If Federal funds are merely dispensed, the Federal gov- 
ernment. will lose its influence as a partner in the educational enter- 
prise. If the Federal government continues to pile categorical aid 
upon categorical aid, it will surely become the dominating partner. 
If State departments of education are not strengthened, the concept 
of federalism in education will not exist. If school districts are too 
small, too large, and too poor to respond to their constituencies, they 
cannot. participate effectively in thelr own governance. 





MULTIDISTRICT COOPERATIVE EDUCATION: AN 
IMPERATIVE NEED FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Benjamin E. Carmichael, Director, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


When educators are asked for recommendations for the improve- 
ment of American education, it may be expected that they will pro- 
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pose programs and practices of the add-on variety requiring 
immediate, large increases in expenditures for implementation. Our 
innovations too often consist of inventions of change without giving 
sufficient consideration to the locus of change. 

It is the contention of this paper that our “grass roots” approach 
to educational change and development—teacher-by-teacher, school- 
by-school, district-by-district—is obsolete and should be abandoned. 
The imperative need is for an entirely different organizational struc- 
ture and the development of a broad variety of new processes. New 
patterns and pathways are required. Nothing else will result in signifi- 
cant change. 


I. The present base structure and basic process of education in 
America are inadequate. 


A, LEADING EDUCATORS AGREE STRUCTURE IS OUTDATED 


In a recent address, Assistant Secretary for Education and U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, James E. Allen, Jr., called for “a drastic 
improvement in the structure, administration and management of our 
educational system.” ! He recognizes, as Goodlad asserts, that “. . . the 
prospect of redesigning any significant mi of the whole is discourag- 
ing...” and that “. .. significant change can only result from a 
comprehensive attack on the whole . . .”? 


B. SINGLE MODEL REDUCES EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES 


The fundamental problem with public education in this country 
lies in the fact that only a single model is available to guide its opera- 
tion. That model is deeply imbedded in the national consciousness; 
its basic tenet is that for every 25 children in the land there must be 
an excellent teacher presiding over the intellectual and social develop- 
ment of her charges and that this ritual must occur in a quietly pleas- 
ant classroom. This sacred tenet of our outdated model says that we 
will never achieve quality education until every teacher is some sort 
of superhuman and performs according to a standard of excellence. 
We will never achieve it. The task of teaching is too complex: the 
level of competence can never be that uniform; and the required level 
of supervisory leadership and preparation cannot be attained, As long 
As we pour our financial resources into this rigid construct, we strait- 
— staff resources and impose a learning ceiling upon millions of 
children. 


C. FINANCIAL. AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES ARE DISTRIBUTED 
INEQUITABLY AND UNEVENLY 


Many counties in the nation do not take in enough fees to pay the 
salaries of public officials who operate the offices. To expect the school 
districts of these counties to operate quality educational rograms is 
to demonstrate loss of contact with economic reality, rassy Lick, 


1 James E. Allen, Jr., “The Right To Read—Challenge for Local Leadership,” an address 
presented to the Annual Civic Dinner of the Citi a 
Betober 3,100. merits i tizens Schools Committee of Chicago, 

ohn I. Goodlad, Educational Change: A Strategy for Study and Acti 
Reprint Series, This originally appeared as an article ie the December, 1968 io NOMDA 
National Elementary Principal 1/D/E/A, Melbourne, Florida, p. 3. ' 
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Kentucky, could never muster the resources of Pasadena, California, 
even if they taxed themselves into bankruptcy. Big Wind, Montana, 
cannot compete educationally with the resources of Winnetka, Illinois, 
regardless of its commitment to quality education. 

After seven decades of industrialization, we have yet to face the 
fact that our educational organization and processes need to be 
changed. We proceed as if we all lived on farms and there was little 
more wealth in the next school district than in ours. 

The present base structure will never or equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. Those who are ahead will get further ahead, and 
those who are left will fall still further behind. The implications for 
social solidification along class lines and the hardening of the already 
hard-core poor and poorly educated are indeed fearful. 


D., POLITICAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION PREVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION 


County lines were drawn as the population moved westward, and 
the reasons for deciding upon pea olnts to draw the lines were 
diverse. In few instances were they relevant to the economic social, 
industrial, and political realities of this century—much less this dec- 
ade. School districts were created within these counties-—sometimes 
multiple, sometimes coterminous with the county—and the deficiencies 
in the parent county were passed on to the school district. offspring. 

We have districts with an industry that produces most of the wealth 
in the entire region of the State. An adjacent district is too poor`to 
grow Bermuda grass, and the best-paid residents are those who hold . 
offices required by the ancient State constitution. 

Our governmental divisions and subdivisions are ridiculously out- 
moded, and it is difficult for educational reorganization to take place 
until Federal and State action removes the barriers to change. New 
lines for regional cooperative effort must be drawn, based upon the 
geographic, demographic, economic, and educational realities of the 
aren, 


E. SHOWCASE SCIIOOL SYSTEMS NOT ATTACKING BASIO PROBLEMS OF 
EDUOATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND PROCESSES 


Many communities are making consistent and dedicated efforts to 
compensate for the ineffectuality of the present base structure in 
education. They are doing this through a superlative commitment of 
community resources, But since the efforts are taking place within 
the smothering limitations of an outdated model and through proc- 
esses irrelevant to the demands of the times, the results are ise than 
impressive. The ceiling imposed simply by limiting students to a 
teacher in a classroom is there. The ceiling may be a little higher for 
the pupil than for the unfortunate child in Punkin, Missouri, but it 


ts a ceiling. 


F. CONSOLIDATION WILL NOT SOLVE STRUCTURE AND PROCESS PROBLEMS 


This paper does not represent a plea for “bigness.” The consolidation 
craze of the 1950’s and 1960's resulted in a phenomenal decline in the 
number of school districts in the United States—from 101,400 in 
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1945 to 22,000 in 1967.3 The regrettable truth is that evidence of a 
corresponding increase in the learning of children and youth is sketchy. 
We became bigger and not better; size changed but structure, process, 
and output did not. In the most explosive period in American edu- 
cation, the system continued to reward teachers for what they did 
and not for what learners achieved. The historical model of teach- 
ers and classrooms and children by twenty-five’s prevailed. The evi- 
dence is solid that consolidation has about run its course, It is not 
an option available to many areas in America, In Appalachia, alone, 
there are still 532 one-room schools, Two- and three-teacher schools 
nre even more numerous, We are at last beginning to recognize that 
we have a residue of school systems that represent hard-core isola- 
tion, virtually impossible to consolidate. But even the one-room schools 
in these isolated systems can be reached through a new structure and 
new processes, 


IT. New educational models and processes must be developed. 
A, COOPERATIVE EFFORT WITHOUT LOSS OF AUTONOMY 


The Cooperative effort proposed here is not a legal consolidation 
of staff a resources but a coming together in a number of districts 
in a voluntary confederation, while stil maintaining their individual 
autonomy, to establish an educational process featuring the extensive 
use of communications media, new technology, and mobile facilities 
as integral parts of the delivery system of education. Such a con- 
federation of school districts, in combination with a university and 
a State department of education, could put together the necessary 
will and money to break clearly with the inadequate current model 
for education. This would provide the joint. action context within 
which the restrictive factors of a typical population dispersal, limited 
financial and human resources, and general pedagogical paralysis 
could be reduced, thereby increasing anani the instructional ef- 
ficiency and cost effectiveness of education. 


B. REDUCTION OF DEPENDENCE UPON TEACHERS AND CLASSROOMS 


The process proposed for operation within a cooperative program 
would remove the child from absolute and sole dependence upon a 
teacher in @ classroom and provide access to programmed instruction, 
student-activated learning packets, teaching machines, mobile labora- 
tories and libraries, instructional paraprofessionals, teaching parents, 
laser-link and cable television, videotape recordings, and ek ap- 
propriate instructional devices and techniques. The input to the child 
will be multiplied and improved in substance over what he is presently 
receiving, 

The whole cooperative concept of teaching and learning implies a 
new definition of role for both the learner and the teacher. The teacher 
becomes a manager of a spectrum of learning experiences created for 
the child. These experiences have a multiplicity of origins—from the 
school, home, community, and indeed the nation and the world. 


2 United States Office of Education, Digest of Educational Btatistios (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 45, , ( g 
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Once escaping the walls of a classroom, a teacher in the role of in- 
structional manager can achieve a precision of impact on the educa- 
tion of children never before realized. The redefinition of teacher roles 
implies an ordering of teaching functions ranging from the educa- 
tional diagnostician to the mass media presented to the content special- 
ist to the paraprofessional supporter to the instructional auditor or 


evaluator, 


C. INCREASED EMPHASIS UPON STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN BEHAVIORAL 
TERMS 


The new model not only conveys the notion of reduction of instruc- 
tional dependence on classrooms aid teaching; it carries a correspond- 
ingly heightened emphasis on students and learning, with the Jatter 
specified in behavioral terms, 

Under the present model there can be no predetermination of goals 
on a broad scale, nor a systematic procedure to evaluate progress to- 
ward specified objectives, nor a research feedback system to influence 
instruction, The variables of instructional diversity and teacher effi- 
ciency are too great. 

The U.S. Office of Education is moving toward the objective of as- 
certaining whether specific educational objectives are being met at 
specified costs. Commissioner Allen has said, “Broadly generalized 
statements of goals will not. satisfy the increasingly intense scrutiny 
of the public, of legislative bodies, of businessmen and taxpayers... 
Support of education will be secured only by well-defined, precise 
presentation of goals that can be understood clearly and approached 
accurately, Support will depend more and more upon evaluation and 
accountability that can unequivocally substantiate successful perform- 
ance.” + As long as the bulk of instruction takes place in a eorom 
with a teacher, such evaluation of behavioral objectives cannot take 


place. 


D. NEW EMPHASIS UPON PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE WITH NEW TOOLS 
AND PROCESSES 


We need a mechanism “... responsible for changing the educational 
system into one where teachers are rewarded for what they achieve 
rather than for what they do...” > The new cooperative model has that 
potential. 

Operating within the current base structure with its multiplicity of 

rocesses is difficult, if not impossible, to evaluate the competence of 
instructors, Their achievements would lend themselves to objective 
study in a structure where behavioral goals were predetermined and 
their activities were channeled through new processes. 


E. INSTALLATION OF COMMUNICATIONS NETWORKS AND DELIVERY 
SYSTEMS FOR NEW PROCESSES 


Whilo it can be argued that a new base structure and new processes 
should be developed before the installation of communications net- 





«James E. Allen, Jr., Address to the Governors Conference on Education, Boston, 1968, 

€ Robert F, Mager and Peter Pipe, Final Report (Subcontract to Contract No. OB4-10- 
163), Teacher Training Projects of the Regional Educational Laboratories (Los Altos, 
California : Mager Associates, September 1, 1969), p. 102. (Mimeographed.) 
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works and delivery systems, it can be expected that the networks and 
delivery system will encourage new organizational patierns, different 
patterns of using staff, and a variety of instructional processes to in- 
crease the learning inputs to the child. It is cer’ un that a concurrent 
development of Electrowriter, laser-link television, and computer net- 
works and comparable delivery systems must occur with changes in the 
base structure. 


ITI. Federal action required for creation of a new educational struc- 
ture and processes. 


A. PROVIDE FINANCIAL INCENTIVES FOR COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


A strong financial incentive should be given to every school district 
in the nation (excluding the 170 with pupil populations of 25,000 or 
more) to establish a cooperative educational effort with adjoining dis- 
tricts. The State department of education would encourage a judicious 
mixture of urban-suburban-rural districts in each cooperative which 
would reflect a broad distribution of the social, economic, and racial 
populations to be educated. 


B. REQUIRE EXPERTISE IN THE MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION OF 
COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 


The management of each cooperative should include expert skill in 
planning and evaluation, delivery of instruction, administrative serv- 
ices, curriculum and instruction, and communications. 

States should be given assistance in developing job descriptions 
certification requirements, and salary scales for personnel which will 
be required in cooperative efforts. 


C. PROVIDE INCENTIVES TO STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION FOR 
INITIATING AND UPGRADING COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


_ Due to their strategic positions, State departments of education and 
institutions of higher learning should be encouraged to serve on co- 


operative policy boards, conduct pr planning, and provide special- 
ized educational services, especially in staff development. 


D. ASSIST STATE PLANNING GROUPS IN THE INCORPORATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING INTO BROAD REGIONAL EFFORTS 


Federal funds presently available to assist States in developing 
plans for recreation and industrialization should carry stipulations 
for the concurrent planning of broad, regional educational services, 


D. REQUIRE ADVANCE SPECIFICATION OF BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES IN NEO- 
PACE EFFORTS 


Since Title III PACK programs have been the primary vehicle the 
Federal government has utilized in stimulating regional planning and 
implementation of educational programs, more stringent application 
of cost-effectiveness measures should be made. 


40-861—70———-8 
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Conclusion 

The present Commissioner of Education has stated publicly his be- 
lief that a 25 percent Federal support level of all public education is 
a reasonable national goal. 

The only new base structure which has been field tested on a broad 
revional basis is a multi-county cooperative effort and the new proc- 
esses of education channeled through these structures point to the 
need for a clean break with conventional education. 

Concerned professionals and laymen should resolve now to develop 
new cooperative instructional strategies using the best delivery systems 
that a technological society can make available. Failure to do so will 
mean that millions of children and youth will live the greater part of 
their lives in the twenty-first century, engaged in a futile struggle to 
compensate for nineteenth century education. 





AREAS FOR FEDERAL INITIATIVE TO MEET EDUCA- 
TIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE SEVENTIES 


Launor F., Carter, Vice President and Manager, Public Systems Division, 
Systems Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Every day newspapers contain stories about the problems of educa- 
tion, New York City has problems attempting to aecentralize a large 
and cumbersome school district. An Ohio hoolond votes to close 
the school from November to January because of a lack of funds. 
Voters in Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco turn down pro- 
posed tax levies for education. Colorado has a teachers’ strike which 
closes 73 of Denver’s 121 public schools. And, even as this troubled edu- 
cational decade closes, much has already been written about the prob- 
lems facing education in the seventies. First, the problems of the 
sixties will be carried into the seventies. The education needs of disad- 
vantaged elementary and secondary students, especially in the basic 
skills, will continue to plague the schools, The educational needs of 
preschool children, especially in central city areas, still need atten- 
tion. The demand for greater relevance in higher education is 
crowing, 

The seventies will undoubtedly have some problems all their own, 
also. Certainly it is clear that the objectives of education are under- 
going rapid change. Increasing attention to the humanistic goals, a 
concern with human awareness and understanding, teaching children 
to be sensitive to the needs of others, acquiring the ability to appreciate 
leisure time activities without guilt—these objectives become increas- 
ingly important in a highly complex, urbanized society. Minority 
groups are demanding an end to the melting pot notion of public edu- 
cation and are insisting that it is possible to establish a pluralistic form 
of education which will attempt to produce greater diversity suited to 
the needs of different cultures within cur society. Substituting the 
educational mosaic for the melting pot function of the school will prob- 
ably require greater community participation and control of education 
in the cities. The press for decentralization of urban school districts 
will probably produce more conflict in urban areas during the seventies. 
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In the face of growing public disenchantment with schools and in- 
creasing resistance to tax levies, substantial efforts have been made by 
the Congress to institute educational reform. Federal money has been 
voted to assist schools with construction, improvement of educational 
programs, and educational administration. Bills have been passed to 
provide for teacher and other professional training and student assist- 
ance, and money has also been authorized to strengthen educational 
research. It is apparent that the Congress has given high priority to 
public education and the legislation has certainly been well inten- 
tioned and has had a beneficial effect, as far as it has gone. But it is 
equally apparent that the problem of improving education in urban 
areas e not yielded to the influx of additional Federal money into 
public schools. Indeed, President Nixon has recently suggested that 
pouring more money into education will not produce significant results 
until the system is reformed. It is also probably not sufficient merely to 
amend existing laws since present education acts do not tamper with 
the vital architecture of education. For example, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968 provided support for local education 
agencies to develop improved curriculum material, to obtain inservice 
training for its staff, to obtain equipment for home economics courses, 
and to construct vocational education schools, but not really to affect 
the underlying structure. Because these additional funds are transis- 
tory and earmarked, schools will continue to be financed in the same 
fashion. They will recruit and select their staffs in the same ways and 
they will continue to be highly resistant to fundamental change. A 

eneral inipression one gets from a review of the Federal education 
bills is a strategy of doing more of the same—provide more money for 
staff training, curriculum development, and research; provide more 
money for special groups, special objectives, and different age levels, 

These add-more-money solutions will probably not solve the edu- 
cation ——— in the seventies and, at best, beg the educational ques- 
tion. They reward the erring system that exists and leave completely 
unanswered the difficult question of how to make immediate and last- 
ing improvements in education, how to change the contingencies that 
control educational institutions in America. At worst, they may make 
it more difficult to derive operational solutions to the education ques- 
— by implying that the money already appropriated has solved the 
problem. 

Fundamental improvement in education is more likely to be achieved 
through making the funds which schools receive directly contingent on 
desired educational outcomes, and educators, who benefit most from the 
funds, probably should not be the ones to judge the outcomes. Be- 
cause funds for education ultimately come from taxpayers and the 
benefits of education are most closely scrutinized by parents and other 
taxpayers in the local community, the interests of these people should 
be the most important consideration in determining how Federal 
funds should be awarded. It is possible to give the taxpayer enough 
power to force changes in schoo] systems without revamping the en- 
tire tax system. For example, accredited, private schools covld receive 
tax fund vouchers from parents who believe their children are better 
educated in such schools, Extraordinary tax benefits could be provided 
for gifts to educational institutions of the taxpayer’s choice—perhaps, 
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particularly to designated poverty schools where the need is greatest, or 
schools that are most successful in raising achievement of pupils. 

Disproportionate cuts could be levied on school funds in those 
precincts that do not pass school bonds, Industry could receive special 
tax benefits for providing vocational classes, release of time for profes- 
sionals to teach, nursery schools for children of working mothers, or 
expenses incurred from allowing two women to work four hours each 
on a job. Parents could be granted tax funds to begin small nursery 
aol in poverty areas. A token number of school board seats could be 
filled in the same manner that jury panels are filled now in order to 
insure representation, 

What we are proposing here is legislation that could basically alter 
what amounts to a monopoly by the Local education agency and the 
accredited teacher training Institutions. Today’s practice of adding 
more money to the present system does not break out of the narrow 
staffing policies, the lack of accountability and general low-energy 
level inherent in the present structure. Without some form of competi- 
tion from the private sector in providing public education, the account- 
ability of the public school is not a very important issue since there 
are no alternatives for the parent except expensive private schools. 
The fundamental concept of free enterprise suggests a proposal in- 
volving pluralism and competition in education so that parents and 
students will have some alternatives to choose from. 

Several bills were proposed in 1969 in the California legislature 
which would have made it possible for parents to obtain vouchers so 
that they could purchase education for their children. A group of 
parents could ah a contract with a private or public agency to pro- 
vide educational services. The contract would specify the outcomes to 
be provided in its terms and conditions. Presumably, new enterprises 
would be created as public, private, or mixed institutions to compete 
for the education market. Not only would parents and students have 
a choice among the available schools, but teachers, as well, would 
benefit from a choice of employers. 

Opening public education to the private sector would promote a 
form of pluralism never before realized in the history of education in 
this country. A much broader selection of people would be brought 
into the education enterprise. Educational personnel would un- 
doubtedly be drawn from all walks of life and not restricted to the 
narrow segment of teacher trainees in our college programs. One 
would expect a much greater range of job descriptions with some 
people doing the evaluation task. and others developing resources. Still 
others would manage the education activity, allocating instructional 
resources on the basis of performance data. 

A pluralistic system in which industry is involved would provide 
other advantages. It would accelerate the integration of school pro- 
grams and occupational training by involving the consumer of those 
programs in the educational enterprise. A greater number of school 
programs would be built around real community problems, and the 
tools of modern technology used to solve those problems. Private or- 
ganizations would also be more likely to come up with solutions to 
the difficult problem of translating research and development activities 
into school practice. Even though it is external to school now, industry 
uses its unique production capability to supply educational programs. 
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Perhaps those programs would be more responsive to changing stu- 
dent requirements if industry were not on the outside — in. 

Another advantage of involving the private sector in public educa- 
tion is its ready access to capital. Money can be borrowed against fu- 
ture earnings to improve the company’s competitive position in the 
education market. Perhaps companies would initiate innovative meth- 
ods of supplementing the level of funding of its schools. For example, 
long-term student loans would give the school a vested interest In the 
success of its students and would encourage improved vocational 
placement practices. Much of the present fiscal crisis in education stems 
from the fact that the taxpayer pays the cost of education while the 
direct benefits are received primarily by nontaxpayers. A greater 
amount of self-financing by those who receive the education through 
long-term loans from either public or private sources would help to 
alleviate the contingencies in the present system which mitigate 
against adequate support of educational programs. 

In summary, involvement of the private sector to provide public 
education services is likely to make education more functional and 
relevant to the solution of modern-day problems. It is likely to ex- 
pand the size of the group of people who participate in helping chil- 
dren to learn. It is more likely to introduce more rigorous recruitment, 
selection, and training of people who will staff the schools. It is likely 
to improve curriculum materials and the diversity of special-purpose 
schools from which parents might choose. It is likely to increase the 
accountability of education to the taxpayer, and the general energy 
level found in the education enterprise; it is likely to improve the 
quality of long-range planning of school operations, and finally, it is 
more likely to increase the integration of vocational and academic 
training. 

Recognizing that this proposal is an ambitious one, it would prob- 
ably be best a by establishing a series of experimental. 
schools. The normal procedures of procurement would be used; that 
is, requests for proposals would be distributed and bids would be 
evaluated by responsible educational and taxpayer groups. The entire 
procedure would be monitored and evaluated over a period of time to 
determine whether such a system was feasible. Recent discussions 
about possibility of a Federal appropriation of $12 million for the 
purpose of establishing some experimental schools might well be used 
to test the feasibility of involving private industry in public educa- 
tion. 

Of course this represents only one alternative approach to the prob- 
lem of education in the seventies. Perhaps the Congress should con- 
sider establishing a national institute for planning needed changes in 
education. Cleark , long-term funding of high-risk ventures in educa- 
tion is necessary if the problems of education in the seventies are to 
be dealt with. 





EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR THE SEVENTIES: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


David L. Clark, Dean, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


For the past two decades teacher educators and national, State, and 
local policy makers for education have been perturbed by the specter 
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of classrooms without teachers and schools without specialists. Per- 
sonnel shortages in the education professions have provided the pri- 
mary impetus for the teacher education and educational specialist pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act and the Education 
Professions Development Act. The keynote of the fifties and sixties has 
been an adequate quantity of trained professionals for education. 

The hallmark of the seventies must be guality——the qualitative im- 
provement of first, the training programs, and second, the professionals 
in education. The basic fact is that the teacher shortage, which seems 
to have persisted interminably, will have disappeared in the decade 
ahead. Education will, of course, suffer from normal technical and 
temporary shortages in sub-fields but these will not be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to determine national policy. On the other hand, the inade- 
quacies of professional performance by practitioners in education will 
be set in sharp relief by the continuing social problems which edu- 
cation is forced to confront. Improving this performance, through im- 
provement in teacher education, is the primary challenge confronting 
this field now. 


A brief look backward 

For the past dozen years, since NDEA-1958 when the Federal gov- 
ernment initiated national programs for the education professions, the 
field of teacher education could be characterized, in gross terms, by 
the following four statements: 

1. Sharp, sporadic criticism of the quality of teacher education pro- 
grams, generally from nonteacher educators. 

2. Statements from each of the United States Commissioners of 
Education, often repeated by other government officials, that the key 
to the improvement of educational quality is improvement of teacher 
education and, consequently, the duality of performance of the teacher 
in the classroom. 

3. Government support programs to back up those statements which 
ended up as: 

(a) A response to a purported shortage in some sub-field of 
educational personnel, e.g., guidance, vocational education, inner- 
city education; or 

(b) Stimulatory funds to support a new field of personnel 
development in education, e.g., paraprofessionals, technological 
specialists, 

4, An incredibly lethargic response to these forces of change by in- 
stitutions of higher education; the institutions in which the programs 
of pre-service and in-service education for all America’s teachers pro- 
ceeded in much the same fashion as they were conducted in the early 
1950's. 

Men of good will and purpose inside and without the teacher educa- 
tion establishment have talked about qualitative improvement while 
the national programs designed to stimulate this improvement have 
been directed toward off-center targets tangential to the basic teacher 
preparation programs. 


A view of HPDA 


Although the central objective of NDEA was not intended to be 
improvement. in the education of teachers and specialists, the central 
purpose of EPDA was, by the title of the Act, and by definition: 
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. . . to improve the quality of teaching and to help meet eriti- 
cal shortages of adequately trained educational personnel .. .” 
(Section 501) 

If the EDPA slate could be wiped clean and it were possible to 
view the goal of improving the quality of teaching afresh, what com- 
ponents might be included in such a program? Surely, one would be 
concerned with the basic undergraduate pre-service preparation pro- 
gram in colleges and universities since this represents the yearly sup- 
ply source for the field. The materials of instruction would have to 
be of primary concern, since experience in elementary and secondary 
schools has established beyond any reasonable doubt the efficacy of 
course content Improvement programs as change vehicles in education. 
One would also be concerned about the flow of new ideas into the field, 
so that an R and D program could hardly be ignored. In-service 
development of teachers provides a source of short-range (i.e., quick 
return) improvement and this also would be a part of this ideal pro- 
gram. Other dimensions might be added, e.g., support for facilities, 
demonstration programs, areas of special concern, etc., but they would 
hardly fall at the same priority level as the general support programs 
mentioned first. 

An analysis of EPDA and the companion support programs in the 
U.S. Office of Education’s Bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment reveals the following startling facts: 

1. Direct support for undergraduate, pre-service teacher education 
programs is excluded explicitly from EPDA. The Bureau of Educa- 
tional Personnel Development has attempted to compensate for this 
exclusion by a diffuse program of small grants directed toward teacher 
trainers. 

2. Course content improvement projects directed toward improving 
the materials of instruction in teacher education are excluded ex- 
plicitly from support under EPDA. Some fall-out of materials with 
generalizable utility may occur as a consequence of BEP”? support of 

raining programs, The unlikeliness of this occurrence, however, is well 

substantiated by the dearth of new instructional materials which 
emerged from the training programs of NDE A-1958. Despite, for 
example, the thousands of guidance trainees supported by this pro- 
gram over the past 12 years, the nature of the training program and 
its materials have remaincs nearly constant. 

3. Research or development projects directed toward adding to what 
is known about the education of teachers are excluded explicitly from 
EPDA. Research support for teacher education is determined by a 
separate organizational entity in U.S.O.E. and the integrity of the 
research and training efforts is, at best, suspect. 

4, EPDA programs and funds are used to support in-service educa- 
tion programs. Categories of support are identified to be responsive 
to apparent shortages of educational personnel and pressing social 
needs. The program is small and the number of teachers who pursue 
in-service activities under the program is, of course, far outweighed 


1 Two of the U.S.0.E. R and D centers are concerned directly with research in teacher 
education (Stanford and Texas) and the output from these centers is, in fact, auent ine 
practice in the field, particularly in the form of laboratory experiences and early fiel 
experiences for teacher education students and increased attention to the affective dimen- 
sion of teacher training. 
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by those pursuing conventional course work in master’s degree pro- 
grams around the country. 

The problem with EPDA is less in what it is doing than in what it 
is not doing. Describing it as “the fiddler while Rome burns” may be 
too harsh, but it is not too harsh to repeat the earlier allegation that 
it is off-center in its target. 


Redefining the target 

There is no intent on the part of the author to imply that anyone 
or any agency deliberately set out to design an ineffective program of 
support for qualitative improvement in teacher education. To the con- 
trary, NDEA and EPDA were simply caught by the pressures of the 
time and the character of the field. Conen y, BEPD is saddled 
with a potpourri of programs which have labels designed to charge 
the imagination (education of the disadvantaged, vocational educa- 
tion, special education, paraprofessionals, educational technology) 
and operationai potential to do little more than reinforce the status 
quo. 

The present program of support for teacher education has not been 
rationalized, lacks cohesion, avoids the knottiest problems confront- 
_ ing the field, and, worst of all, assumes that one can build a strong 

set of special interest programs on the base of a general program in 

teacher education. to to weak to support them. 

Before any significant progress can be made in preparation for the 
education professions, teacher education as a field of study and practice 
will have to be moved one giant step forward. It is absurd to discuss the 
extensive training of paraprofessionals while leaving unchallenged 
the inadequate preparation of the supervisors of these individuals. 
If the field cannot meet the challenge of adequate education 
for teachers in “favored” schools, it 1s unlikely that it will be able 
— adequate programs for trainees destined for “disadvantaged” 
schools. 

Those concerned with uational policy in teacher education must 
consider the general state of health in the field before concentrating 
on specific ailments; and the general health of teacher education is 
affected adversely by its place in almost all major institutions of 
higher education in the United States. Teacher education is one of 
several options available to undergraduate students in colleges and 
universities. Typically it is the second most popular option elected— 
trailing the school of college of arts and sciences. The fiscal support 
level available for this undergraduate training program is usually 
the same as, but often less than, that provided for general undergrad- 
uate instruction. But the object of the training programs is quite dif- 
ferent from, for example, the general education offered in colleges of 
arts and sciences. The teacher education student is expected, at the end 
of his four-year tenure, to step into an elementary or secondary class- 
room and perform as a full-fledged professional. There is no way that 
this can be accomplished by talking to him in large group instructional 
situations about teaching. He needs laboratory experiences, field ex- 

eriences, opportunities to develop and test out the tools of his trade. 

owever, it is perfectly apparent that these opportunities do not 
lend themselves to the support base currently available in teacher 
education. 
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There is, of course, another possibility in the education of teachers. 
Assuming that the teacher’s pre-service experience is inadequate as 
a base of training, he might be trained on the job. Unfortunately, that 
is not the way of the teacher’s world. In the first place, he is immedi- 
ately inundated with full, operational professional responsibilities, 
often, and notoriously, in schools or classrooms which are difficult and 
shunned by other teachers. The in-service education opportunities for 
teachers are typically provided by institutions of higher education in 
the form of coursework designed for the master’s degree. Unfortu- 
nately, these fifth-year courses have evolved into large “money-makers” 
for colleges and universities, Since teacher enrollment in such pro- 
grams is mandated for permanent certification in some States and 
tied to salary schedule advancement in most school districts, the uni- 
versity is assured of high enrollment classes and a captive audience. 
These circumstances have been conducive to offering standard courses 
for all with content which is frequently irrelevant to the real problems 
of the young teacher. When this is combined with the circumstances 
under which the courses are taken—as a part-time student after a day 
in the teacher’s own classroom—the expectations held out for the cur- 
rent pattern of teacher education in-service cannot be great. 

None of this is to argue either that these situations are desirable or 
that colleges and universities should be excused for these practices or 
“taken off the the hook” simply by a massive infusion of general aid 
from the Federal government. DOn of higher education have a 
responsibility to educate as they purport to educate, but they, too, have 
constraints on available funds and are often unable to respond long 
after they recognize that a response is required. This is to argue that a 
real and vital dilemma does exist in teacher education between keep- 
ing the operation going and effecting the improvement that is neces- 
sary. It argues further that a look to the seventies in teacher education 
must face the facts of where the field is today and design a realistic 
support program—local, State, and Federal—which is responsive to 
this challenge. 


Teacher education tomorrow 

This section is based on three assumptions, two of which have al- 
ready been examined briefly, to wit: 7 

1. The challenge of the seventies in teacher educatien requires a re- 
focusing of concerns from quantitative to qualitative pressures. 

2. The present state of the art in teacher education in terms of both 
national policy and local program operations is essentially unrespon- 
sive to the need for qualitative improvement in the field. 

The third assumption is that dissatisfaction with the present state 
of affairs in teacher education and the knowledge and leadership to do 
something about it exist within the community of teacher educators in 
this country. 

To provide testimony on this critical point, three documents will be 
used for reference. Each of these documents was generated internally 
by the field and each charts a. road to tomorrow in teacher education. 

First is a publication of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education entitled Teachers for the Real World? This ex- 


2 Smith, B. Othanel, Teachers for the Real World (The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Washington, D.C., 1969), 185 pp. 
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hibit is introduced for two reasons, (1) AACTE is broadly repre- 
sentative of the “establishment” in teacher education, and (2) this 
publication faces the deficiencies of existing programs directly and 
proposes a radical new program which has power to overcome some 
of these deficiencies. There 1s no intention in this paper to review the 
substantive proposals of the document, but two passages will be cited. 
On the first page of the preface, the editor, B. Othanel Smith, makes 
three critical points—(1) teacher educators do recognize and will 
respond to the need for change, (2) they possess an adequate knowl- 
edge and experience base to reform it, (3) they are increasingly moved 
to deeds not words: ° | 
This is a time for both immediate action and long-range educational 
planning. It is a time for radical reforms in teacher education as well as 
in all other educational programs. 
Teacher education is at a critical point in its history. There is now 
enough knowledge and experience to reform it, to plan a basic program 
of teacher education for an open society in a time of upheaval. But if 
this knowledge nnd experience are dissipated in prolonged discussions 
of issues, doctrines, and tenets lending only to more dialogue, instead of 


a fundamental program of education for the nation’s teachers, teacher 
education is likely to fragment and its pieces drift in all directions. 


One other important notation from this volume supports the view 
expressed earlier in this paper that the solution to the problem 1s 
national in scope: * 


Programs with national thrust and responsibilities are needed to move 
universities, regardless of their source of support and location, to accept 
teacher education as a common national problem. 

Given the objective of an open society, it is essential that national 
revenues be made available for the initiation and continued support of 
such national teacher education projects as manpower recruitment, 
training programs, and materials development. 


The other two documents referred to earlier are unpublished reports 
being distributed to the membership of the AACTE * and the deans of 
schools ana colleges of education in the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges.* Both documents were prepared 
by committees established by these associations to examine and make 
recommendations in regard to national policy relative to teacher edu- 
cation. These documents have three characteristics in common: 

1. A recognition of the current inadequacies of performance in op- 
erating programs in teacher education. 


Universities are on a low plateau in their teacher education performance. 
Low total levels of support spread their efforts so thinly over processes 
to meet. traditional expectations that no peaks of excellence, much less 
overall distinction, can long survive.’ 


2. A recognition of the current inadequacies of the Federal support: 
program for teacher education. 


Federal support has been directed chiefly to a wide range of small, 
specific training programs. Under the Education Professions Develop- 


3 Ibid., IX. 

4 Ibid., p. 178. 

6 Unpublished memorandum from AACTE Committee on Government Relations to the 
membership of AACTE, January, 1970. Available from Walter J. Mars, Associate Executive 
Secretary, AACTE. Washington. D.C. 

6 Cottrell, Donald P., “National Policy for the Improvement of the Quality of Teacher 
Education,” prepared for the Association of Deans of Schools and Colleges of Education of 
the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges, September, 1969, 
AL Dp Svailene from Donald P. Cottrell, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

.„ D. 16. 
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ment Act, for example, no major qualitative problems have been attacked 
and the available funds have been so limited and dispersed so widely as 
to make litt: 2 difference of a qualitative nature.’ 

3. A new legislative program which includes, (a) direct support for 
undergraduate teacher education, (b) a Federa! program for the de- 
velopment of instructional and training materials for teacher educa- 
tion, (c) support of research and evaluation projects in teacher edu- 
cation, and (d) stimulation of demonstration and dissemination pro- 
grams on innovative teacher education programs.? _ | 

A proposal for tomorrow.—-Having participated in the development 
of both of the papers just cited, the author unabashedly credits these 
papers and others associated with them ba once and then proceeds to 
outline briefly a five-point program for the 1970’s which draws heavil 
from these sources, This program is designed to meet the central chal- 
lenge to education professions development in the decade ahead, i.e., 
improvement in the quality of professional preparation in education. 


A. The Establishment of a National Teacher Education Foundation 


Two critical current needs could be met by such a Foundation, (1) 
the rationalization of a long-range program of national policies to 
effect improvement in the education of teachers and specialists in edu- 
cation, (2) the mobilization of talents from many fields to provide a 
base of operational support for continued excellence in teacher educa- 
tion. The Foundation could be financed in part by private foundations 
and in part by the Federal government assuring the national commit- 
ment of the private and public sectors to achieve excellence in this area 
of critical national need. 

In substance, this recommendation bridges the four recommenda- 
tions to follow. The foundation should play a central role in determin- 
ng the policies and administration of the programs established to 
effect the more specific recommendations and, indeed, should be in an 
authoritative position to advise Congress on their potential efficacy. 
The Foundation, if properly established, could attract top scholars to 
turn their attention to a field which has, up to this point, seemed too 
hopeless to consider for serious scholarly effort. 


B. The Provision of Direct Support for Undergraduate Preservice 
Education 

_No serious national program for the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion can avoid direct support to the basic supply channel in the field. 
Initial assistance might be restricted to the establishment of a limited 
number of “centers of excellence” (perhaps 25) which prepare a sig- 
nificant number of initially certified teachers each year. But this sup- 
port should be viewed as permanent and the expectation should be clear 
that the institutional base of support will be extended in an orderly 
fashion consistent with the ability of institutions to exhibit the poten- 
tial for excellence. 

_If this support were converted at an early stage to general financial 
aid for teacher education institutions, it would undoubtedly miss its 
objective and reinforce mediocrity. The aid should be provided to 
establish and maintain new levels of operating excellence in institu- 
tions that exhibit the resources and will (including financial invest- 


8 Ibid., e 16-17, 
9 AACTE, pp. 1-4 ; NASULGC, pp. 16-27. 
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ments) to do the job. Such oma programs should include the best 
that is currently known, and show potential for adding to what is 
known, about the education of teachers. 


C. The Provision of Direct Support for In-Service Education Pro- 
grams for Teachers 


This concept is an extension in type as well as in quantity of the 
current in-service support programs of U.S.O.E. The method of initiat- 
ing and increasing such institutional support. might be similar to that 
described in (B) above. The object of the program would be to invent 
and operate joint programs among school districts, State education 
agencies, institutions of higher education, and other relevant agencies 
directed toward the improvement of the classroom performance of ex- 
perienced teachers. So much of the success of this venture depends 
upon new organizational arrangements for in-service education that 
initial grants might be oriented chiefly toward State or regional con- 
sortia to test the arrangements. Success in new arrangements for in- 
service education will, of necessity, challenge long-standing practices 
in teacher certification and teacher remuneration. 


D. The Establishment of a Course Content Improvement Program 
for Teacher Education 


The dearth of good instructional materials for use in teacher educa- 
tion programs is a major impediment to progress in the field. The 
monograph cited earlier, Teachers for the Real World, demonstrates 
in dramatic fashion the impossibility of mounting a qualitatively 
superior program on the base of materials currently in use. This field 
needs desperately, for example, laboratory materials which can be 
used to simulate the real world of the teacher. There is almost nothing 
available on such a basic topic as diagnosing learning disabilities, No 
investment in the field would yield a richer or more immediate return 
than the establishment. of several major course content. improvement 
projects or centers. The availability of new and demonstrably superior 
teaching packages for use in teacher education would reduce resist- 
ances to change and affect institutions of every size and type. 


E. The Establishment of a Project-Oriented Research and Develop- 
ment Program in Teacher Education 


Such an effort might. well build upon and be housed in U.S.O.F.’s 
National Center for Educational Research and Development. However 
it is handled organizationally, the fact is that the current. flow of new 
information about teacher education is only a trickle. The current R 
and D centers for teacher education, mentioned earlier, have exhib- 
ited that new ideas will be picked up if they are generated. The present 
knowledge base is sufficient to provide directions for short range im- 
provement, but massive long range gains are within grasp if top 
scholars can concentrate on this field for a decade. 

Summary 

The major concern of teecher education and edveation professions 
development. in the 1970's is qualitative in nature—to improve the per- 
formance of professionals in education on the job. 

Teacher education programs today are qualitatively inferior and 
Institutional sources of support are inadequate to remedy the failure. 
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The problem is national in scope but the current patterns of national 
support are directed toward tangential concerns and are leaving un- 
affected the central qualitative problems. 

Dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs in teacher education 
and the knowledge and leadership to do something about it exist 
within the teacher education community. 

An adequate national program to upgrade the quality of teacher 
education in the 1970’s should include: 

Establishment of a National Teacher Education Foundation. 

Support for undergraduate pre-service education. 

Support for in-service education programs for teachers. 

A course content improvement program for teacher education. 

A project-oriented research and development program in 
teacher education. 


PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY FOR RESULTS 
Wilmer S. Cody, Superintendent, Chapel Hill City Schools, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


In spite of major advances, our public schools are not as effective as 
we need them to be. In terms of what kinds of education a person needs 
to be a successful participant in the present and future a S0- 
ciety, our schools are failing a large proportion of our young people. 

The serious problems in elementary and secondary education that 
must be solved during the 1970’s are numerous. 

Some of the problems have been more serious because our society is 
changing. There simply is no longer any satisfactory role in American 
society for the illiterate citizen and places for the unskilled have al- 
most completely vanished. The continual change in the kinds of labor 
that our society requires of its citizens gives rise to need for continuing 
education throughout a person’s life. Although business organizations 
do and will continue to educate their employees for new labor (and 
management) demands, many citizens will be caught in dead-end jobs 
that Fisappeat as a result of changes. Public education must increase 
its commitment to training people for new careers, particularly in the 
skilled and semi-skilled areas, since it is in these areas that jobs are 
most rapidly disappearing or changing. 

For elementary and secondary schools, the major need is to educate 
every student to the level where his education can continue. Histori- 
cally, the academically weak students have been put in all-vocational 
courses. “He can’t learn reading and arithmetic so let’s train him so he 
can get a job.” Although training for a job is valid, the tragedy replays 
itself if the job is ever abolished and the person must seek a new 
career, Not possessing the basic learning tools of reading, writing, 
and math, he finds that his career options are few and the places he can 
learn a new career are almost nonexistent. 

Elementary and secondary schools simply must find ways to equip 
all students with the basic learning cae of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. That they are not doing so now constitutes one of the major 
needs for education in the 1970's. 

A second need for education in the seventies derives from the height- 
ened awareness of a problem society has always had. Our society 
cannot withstand the injustice that results from the seemingly inevita- 
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ble barriers that arise where racial and social class separation occurs. 
The political and economic strength of our nation is built partly on 
faith in the equal rights of all individuals and faith m equal oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity is not equal in our nation; it is not even equal in 
our schools, 

The barriers are prejudice, hostility, and false or irrelevant value 
judgments made by one person about another. The only ways we know 
how to overcome these barriers are cither to legislate against them so 
that a change occurs in opportunities by having equality based on 
enforcement of laws or to bring people together to know each other as 
complex individuals rather than simple stereotypes. 

Public education is the only institution available to the State to 
bring together people of differing races and social classes, Lowering 
the barrier of prejudice in our society began in the sixties; it must 
continue to be one of the most important needs of education in the 
seventies, 

Teaching all students the basic tools of learning and lowering the 
barrier that occurs from the prejudice in men’s attitudes and behavior 
should both be items of priority concern for education in the seventies. 
This paper, however, is addressed to problems that do not. originate 
with general problems in society but exist as flaws in the bureaucracy 
and professionalism of education. Actually, they are problems within 
our schools that may partly explain why we have not been more 
successful in lessening prejudice, in teaching learning skills, and in 
accomplishing numerous other goals of our schools. 

The bureaucracy of our schools and the professionalism of our edu- 
‘ators both contain characteristics that foster a lack of responsiveness 
to internal weaknesses in our schools and to our failure with a large 
number of individual students. 

As a goal for the seventies, a new system of methods, procedures, 
and tools must be devised that will make the schools more responsive 
to the problems, interests, needs, and wishes of those whom they serve 
by holding the individual professionals and the schools as organiza- 
tions accountable for their effectiveness. As much as any other goal, 
developing accountability will improve education in the future. 

Traditionally, elementary and secondary education has been slow to 
Improve in part, because bureaucratization, designed to make educators 
accountable to their clients, has been in conflict with the individual 
teacher’s desire of, and to be effective, need for autonomy in working 
with his students. . 

Schools have been organized like large manufacturing plants with 
bureaucratic structure to insure that the employees are properly sup- 
ported and controlled so that the goals of the organization can be met. 

The techniques of control have been similar. 

Supervision of employees is used in education as well as in industry 
and has some nrit m both, It seems especially appropriate when an 
individual spends a few minutes advising and checking on an employee 
performing a particular kind of activity that will be repeated many 
times. 

A teacher, however, seldom repeats the same activity more than a 
few times, Teaching activities change from year to year as well as 
from student to student. While supervision of teachers has considerable 
value, particularly in spotting problems and assisting teachers who 
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are having difficulty, the use of supervision of teachers as a method of 
making educators more responsive and accountable will never be a 
major influence in our schools. Because goals and activities need to 
change so rapidly, the cost of providing supervision for all teachers is 
simply prohibitive. l 

The close and frequent supervision that would be required would, 
itself, be dysfunctional. Numerous research investigations have shown 
that the performance of any employee, whether teacher or assembly 
line worker, is depressed by close supervision.(1) Except when an 
employee is having serious problems, it seems that to be effective, su- 
pervision must be used sparingly. The nature of teaching is simply 
too complex for infrequent supervision to be of any substantial 
influence. 

Impersonal process mechanisms are also used to control the be- 
havior of employees. Manufacturing companies, in the extreme cases, 
use asembly fies and specifically prescribed procedures. Schools use 
textbooks, teaching guides, lesson plans, and more recently, “teacher- 
proof’ packages of instructional materials. Doing one’s job satisfac- 
torily is a matter of following the rather specific procedures that 
have been “adopted” by the school system. 

Rewards are issued by the administration in the form of praise, 
attention, and promotion for those teachers who process their students 
through the basal texts. It becomes important that all the students 
finish the book so they will be ready for next year’s teacher and next 
year’s basal text. | 

There are obvious values in using such process mechanisms to con- 
trol the work of school teachers. The formal adoption of a new set 
of curriculum mat: vials accompanied by a program to train teachers 
in how to use them can be an effective way to bring about rapid innova- 
tions in the schools. Modern math, and “new” science textbook adop- 
tions are good examples of o E the objectives the objectives of a 
curriculum rather rapidly so that students are learning different 
kinds of things. A wide range of educational innovations is now 
available in the form of packages that, when successful] y implemented, 
represent improvement over the traditional “packages” of a graded 
textbook. 

Such process mechanisms, however effective they may be for as- 
sembly lines, fall short of the activities required of a teacher who must, 
to be successful, accommodate the various educational needs of many 
students. Although some teacher-proof packages have built-in fea- 
tures to respond to individual differences, none have been developed to 
circumscribe the full range of teacher and student behaviors that 
must precede learning. Of greater significance are the numerous re- 
search projects that — 5 that the most important ingredient in 
effective learning by students is in the personal relationship estab- 
lished between the teacher and student.(2) A student works harder 
and learns more when he believes that his teacher cares about him, No 
publishing company has yet been able to package “caring.” Further- 
more, studies have indicated that an overemphasis on packages can 
lead to depersonalization in the classroom.(3) The package becomes 
more important than the child to the teacher. 

A third way schools have been organized to hold teachers and ad- 
ministrators accountable is by a system of bureaucratic rules, mostly 
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in the form of school board and administrative policies. In many 
school systems, extensive and detailed rules exist that prescribe what 
the oe will teach, when he may and may not leave his classroom, 
how many staff meetings he must attend and on and on as a method 
of circumscribing the work effort of the staff members. Teachers and 
administrators are then doing their job satisfactorily when they fol- 
low the board and administration policies of the school system. 

As with the other control mechanisms, rules have considerable value. 
They provide guidelines to the individual as to what his job is, and in 
general, what is expected of him. The absence of some guides can, 
according to some studies, lead to “role ambiguity” and consequent 
ineffectiveness on the part of the staff member.(4) Rules can also be 
valuable in clarifying the relationship between two or more individuals 
who must work together. Many educational goals are reached by stu- 
dents in a hierarchial progression. The instructional approach used in 
a first-year French classroom is very important to the teacher of 
second-year French. In addition, bureaucratic rules can specifiy privi- 
leges and prerogatives of each staff member, thereby protecting the 
autonomy, freedom, and flexibility needed by teachers to work effec- 
tively with their students. 

In spite of these and numerous other benefits bureaucratic rules also 
have disadvantages, especially when applied to school systems and 
other organizations staffed by professionals. 

The objective of the school can become more important than what 
the students learn.(5) Extensive rules permit staff members to func- 
tion in a school without personal involvement and thereby serve as 
stimulus to apathy. Rules simply cannot prescribe the deep commit- 
ment usually associated with a successful teacher. 

Overemphasis on rules also can lead to impersonalization in much 
the same way as an overemphasis on textbooks. When the impersonal 
enforcement of extensive rules becomes the major focus of the admin- 
istrator-teacher relationship, this same pattern is carried over to the 
relationship between teachers and pupils, Focus is on the impersonal 
treatment of pupils to follow rules rather than the formation of per- 
sonal concern and a feeling of “caring.” 

To review, supervision, process mechanism, and bureaucratic rules 
are valuable and to some extent neccssary ways of insuring that school 
organizations and their staff members are accountable to their clients 
for their obligation. None of them, however, is sufficient and each is 
accompanied by constraints on the teacher that prevent him from 
doing an effective job. 

Such systems, borrowed from the fields of industrial and business 
management, are in conflict with the procedural autonomy and flexi- 
bility the highly trained professional teacher needs to meet the varied 
needs of the students with whom he works, 

If these bureaucratic systems of accountability are not sufficient. and 
to some extent dysfunctional, what kind of system of accountability 
will insure that school organizations are responsive to the needs and 
wishes of their clients and individual professionals accountable for 
their effectiveness. 

Much has been said about the profession “policing” itself. Perform- 
ance would be judged by colleagues, Prior mastery of certain skills 
would be required before the profession would admit a new member. 
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A code of professional ethics would protect the client from incompe- 
tence and malfeasance. The staff member who violates the code would 
be sanctioned by his colleagues. (6) 

This kind of accountability system currently exists, to some extent, 
in universities and in hospitals. 

It can hardly be considered to be working satisfactorily, however. 
While the rewards and sanctions in the academic profession have led 
to major contributions through research and other creative efforts, the 
system has hardly held the members of the profession accountable for 
their effectiveness as teachers of young men and women. The profes- 
sion offers few incentives for being a good college teacher and no 
penalties for being a poor one. 

The recent flurry of effort on the part of universities and their 
teachers to improve instruction is more a consequence of college stu- 
dents (clients) raising hell on the campus than a consequence of the 
organized professions holding their members accountable for their 
teaching effectiveness. 

In the medical profession, doctors, of course, are occasionally sanc- 
tioned for malpractice. Usually, however, this occurs only after a 
patient, or the surviving members of his family, files a complaint or 
a suli in court. 

In medicine (and in law as well) the clients hold the professional 
accountable for the results of his effort simply by exercising the option 
of firing one and hiring another who may be more successful. 

If the profession cannot really satisfy the requirement for account- 
ability, and bureaucratic rules, processes, and supervision are not suf- 
ficient, how could public elementary and secondary education be or- 
ganized so that it becomes more responsive to the needs and wishes of 
its clients and thereby more effective? 

One option would be to have clients evaluate a teacher’s effective- 
ness and decide whether he should continue to teach. This, however, 
would make teacher employment too susceptible to the capriciousness 
of individual or small groups of parents who would choose a teacher 
as a scapegoat for numerous problems. To some extent, parents already 
exert some influence over the teacher’s employment. Unfortunately, 
while the bureaucracy legitimately protects good teachers from such 
capriciousness, it also protects the incompetent. 

A second way for clients to hold the professional accountable is for 
governments to provide students with tuition money, abolish “public 
schools” and transfer education to a free enterprise system. All schools 
would be private and would compete with each other. This may work, 
if parents, in choosing a private school, would demand that the staff 
give evidence of results. Such a system, however, would not likely be 
conducive to developing an equality of educational opportunity in our 
country and would quickly separate students according to how much 
each could supplement the State allotment for his education. 

If we accept the notion that the goals of education must be set by 
the public and that the function of schools is to meet these goals as 
best they can, then the schools and their staff members must be held 
accountable to the public for their effectiveness. 

If teachers need wide latitude in the performance of their work and 
if bureaucratic systems of accountability must be kept at a minimum 
to permit such freedom, then in exchange for this autonomv, they 
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must be held accountable for the results of their efforts. In exchange 
for professionalism, a system of tools and procedures must be de- 
veloped that will reveal what a student has learned while under the 
supervision of a teacher. At present such systems do not exist; their 
development should constitute a major goal for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the seventies. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES 


Wilbur J. Cohen, Dean, School of Education, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


INTRODUCTION 


The 1960's have proven to be an exciting and turbulent time for 
education in the United States. The legislation enacted in the sixties 
should serve as the basis for defining the educational goals and policies 
of the seventies. These issues, in my opinion, can be summed up in the 
three “R’s”, not the traditional ones, but Race, Relerunce and Re- 
sources. 

The national urge to raise the quality of life for all has produced 
an addition to the list of basic American rights: the right to an edu- 
cation for all at a quality level equal to the best we can offer, This 
right must be extended to all—white, black, Mexican-American, Puerto 
Rican, or American Indian. Yet, despite a gradually increasing public 
acceptance of the idea of full education for every citizen to the limits 
of his capacity to absorb it, many thousands of young people are not 
accorded this right. From the point of view of our society—and of the 
individuals as well—this right must be assured. 

We must also assure that we are providing training for young 
people which will adequately prepare them to live and work produc- 
tively in our complex technological society. The word “relevance” has 
become a cliché, but it is vitally important. Our children must be 
taught the skills—both practical and social—to cope effectively in both 
the work place and in the community. Our economy relies on the skills 
of its manpower and our democratic form of government relies on the 
ability of its citizenry to think rationally on the major issues. 

To accomplish the broad and critical objectives of racial equality 
and educational relevance, we must assure that our schools have the 
needed resources. It must have trained personnel who will be able to 
provide the necessary leadership. If must also have the financial re- 
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sources to Insure that the best. people this country can provide will be 
attracted to work in the field of education. 

Because of the national urgency of these issues, the Federal govern- 
ment must play a larger role in the financing of education, “Fortu- 
nately, the programs initiated during the sixties provide a base of leg- 
islation and expertise from which to work. 

The U.S. Office of Education, which for almost a hundred years 
was primarily a statisties-gathering organization, is now an agency 
administering funds that are giving millions of our children fuller 
opportunities: special help for poor boys and girls, books and other 
educational materials, work-study help for young men and women 
who want to go beyond high sehool, aid for more than half our col- 
leges and universities, and research grants that have improved the 
whole process of education. Most import: untly, after a century of de- 
bate, the fears and bugaboos about Federal control have proven 
groundless; the issues have been clarified and the facts straightened 
out. The Federal role in education has been established. 

The seventies provide the opportunity for restructuring and improv- 
ing our educational system. Since the early 1950's, educ ators have been 
overwhelmed by the problems arising from the quantity of students 
to be educated. The post-war baby boom caused vast increases in the 
student population, requiring educators to build new schools, find 
new teachers, and look for ways to teach the many additional children. 
Projected enrollments for the seventies show a leveling of the number 
of elementary and secondary school students. We must now focus our 


efforts on pr sles of nahi. 
Race AND EDUCATION 


ISvents of recent years—the frustrations of the minority and the 
fear of the major ity—have resulted in a polarization of the races, ‘This 
is a condition which a democracy cannot tolerate if it is to remain a 
democracy. 

The solutions to this problem are many, diverse, and complex, in- 
volving the whole spectrum of conditions and attitudes which com- 
pr Ise our societal structure, Yet, at the cornerstone of these solutions 
es the educational system. We can and must ensure thai oar schools 
guarantee everyone an equal chance and ensure that every student 
learns to understand , appreciate, and cooperate with his fellow man. 

The last. fifteen years have produced marked changes. In 1954, 
Brown v. the School Board of Topeka, Kansas, declared that it was 
Impossible for separate facilities to be equal facilities, Ten years later, 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Congress deelared discrimination in 
education to be legal. 

While the actions of both the Supreme Court and the Congress were 
monumental historical events, conditions will not let us rest on our 
accomplishments, Today, effective Implementation of these rulings has 
not ca occurred, We, as a nation, must vigorously push for the imme- 
diate compliance w hich the most recent court decisions have decreed. 

The role of the Federal government is vital. The 1970's must see 
an expansion of the provisions of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
to ensure elimination of segregation wherever it exists, for whatever 
reason it exists. 
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The Federal government must serve as the basis for expertise. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare must expand its tech- 
nical advisory staff to aid Local school districts. The Office for Civil 
Rights in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Justice Department must be strengthened to ensure that the law of 
the land is being carried out. 

While Federal programs and direction are vital in desegregation, 
State action must also be stimulated. Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act has provided a base for det nE State programs, However, the 
functioning of these State agencies is limited to the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to schools in the process of desegregating. These State 
agencies should have the staff and the expertise to work in the whole 
range of problems relating to race and education. 

Research is underway in different aspects of integration. A means 
is needed to coordinate and disseminate these efforts. The Federal 
government should sponsor centers at three or four major univer- 
sities so that the findings of the research will be readily available 
to schools struggling with integration. 


EpUuCATIONAL RELEVANCE 


As our society becomes increasingly more highly developed and 
changes occur with ever greater rapidity, not only a person’s liveli- 
hood but, indeed, the very essence of the life he leads will depend on 
his education. Education in the seventies must spread from the very 
young to the very old, as well as be improved for these age groups 
currently being served. 

A growing body of knowledge tells us that very young children 
can be stimulated to learn far more than has been expected in the 
past, and that learning really does begin at birth. All children need 
time, money, and attention spent on them before they reach the age 
of six. Yet, the children who most need to have their minds stimu- 
lated and their environment enhanced—including two-thirds of the 
over two million poor children between the ages of three and five— 
often lack such opportunity. 

In the seventies, we must develop a comprehensive preschool pro- 
gram including the construction of facilities and the training of qual- 
ified personnel. We must start incrementally to lower the age of 
education. First, all five-year-olds must have the opportunity for a 
meaningful learning experience, then four-year-olds and then three- 
year-olds, 

Our regular school programs must be improved to make them 
more relevant to our technological age. By 1975, three-fourths of 
our labor force will be producing goods and services that did not 
exist ten years before. This prospect of every changing technology 
serves asa challenge to the educational system. 

Schools must foster the art of learning and provide pupils with 
a general education they need in order to adapt to the changes that 
will occur during their lifetime. In other words, the educational sys- 
tem should be charged with offering a student a sound, basic, and di- 
versified education. 

New and different kinds of educational services must be developed 
for a generation which will become increasingly involved in leisure 
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time and cultural pursuits, The educational system will have to be- 
come increasingly involved in the affairs of the community to help 
each person adapt to the revolutionary changes around him. 

To accomplish this goal, the educational community must expand 
its focus. It must not only serve the children presently under its 
jurisdiction but must provide education and training to those be- 
yond high school age. Modern man will likely regard the continua- 
tion of his learning experience as a normal lifetime activity. 

The system can reach this objective by further tapping its exist- 
ing resources. School buildings must be open for longer hours to 
provide adults with refresher and enrichment courses. We must ex- 
periment with the concept of the year-round school, which will pro- 
vide for maximum use of our existing physical plant. We must also 
increase the use of television to provide a broad range of cultural and 
educational programs, 


RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION 


To meet the demands of an educated society, we must make certain 
that we have the sufficient resources, both fiscal and human. Of all 
our economic structures, the methods of delivering resources to edu- 
cation are the most antiquated and least responsive to the changing 
needs of a dynamic society. 

Educational finance is provided mainly through Local and State 
revenue. Local funds are raised primarily through the property tax. 
State funds are obtained from a combination of sources; however, 
most States still rely heavily on regressive sales taxes. The net re- 
sult of these types of taxation systems is that we have a grossly un- 
equal distribution of funds. 

From the mid-fifties to the present, there have been minor redis- 
tributions of the cost of education. The Federal share has increased 
from 4 percent to 8 percent. The State share has increased from 33 
percent to 38 percent and local contributions have declined from 63 
to 55 percent. aes there are still vast differences in expenditures 
by States. (See Table I). There are some States which spend less than 
half the amount that others do. 

Our goals in educational finance must. be to provide the maximum 
possible services to all children in the United States and to equalize 
the cost of such services. The only way this can-be acecmplished is 
to utilize the progressive elements in our taxing structure—the Federal 
taxing power. By allocating more Federal money fov education we 
will be able to distribute the available income to the locations where 
it. is most. needed. 

The Federal government in the seventies must assume at least 35 
percent of the cost of supporting clementarv and secondary educa- 
tion. This money would be used for two primary purposes. 

First, it would be used to provide increased support for certain key 
programs which are deemed to be of vital national importance. For 
example, vocational education must be improved throughout the na- 
tion, Traditionally vocational education has been structured for in- 
dividual trades. However, we must. now prepare students to work in 
highly technical, computerized plants. To provide the necessary equip- 
ment and personnel is expensive, far more expensive than almost any 
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of our school districts can afford. This necessary component must be 
provided largely by the Federal government, 

Pre-school education, which will require massive physic al and hu- 
man resources, must. also be provided by Federal money. The size and 
dimensions of this program demand a national commitment and na- 
tional funding. 

Second, F ederal funds should be used for purposes to equalize and 

ease the burden on States and localities. This money should be allocated 
t6 States for educational programs, but also should be used as an in- 
centive for States to restructure their tax system and to institute and 
obtain more income taxes as a replacement for property and sales 
(axes, 

While financial resources are of vital importance, we must guar- 
antee that the human resources—the teachers, counselors, principals, 
and administrators—are of the highest caliber we can provide. Part 
of the problem will be alleviated if schools have sufficient funds to 
attract qualified personnel. 

We must recognize that teachers will be taking the leadership role 
in society and in the reformation of our institutions and processes, 
We must assure that those people are receiving a high quality training. 
Our colleges of education are not providing ‘the imovations that our 
educational system needs. Our future educators are not prepared to 
work with the very young child—to provide him with a significant 
educational experience before he reaches six years of age—and thev 
are not prepared to meet the challenges of education in the ghetto 
or the challenges of the exceptional student. We have concentrated 
on preparing traditional teachers to work in a traditional setting. But 
the seventies will see fewer and fewer traditional schools and tradi- 
tional teachers, 

Our colleges of education must expand their focus to draw upon 
the university communities around them. They must become more 
multidisciplinary, bringing the thinking of economics, sociology, pol- 
itical scence, public he: alth, social wor k, and law into effective com- 
munication with sychology, learning theory, motivation, and the ad- 
ministration of institutions. The Federal government can play an 
active role in this effort through fostering “and sponsoring: research 
which will serve as examples or prototypes in this effort. 

We must also increase the available pool of people willing and 
able to work in the educational community by breaking what Pro- 
fessor S. M. Miller calls the “credentials barrier,” by emphasizing 
qualifications rather than degrees. A place must be provided in the 
educational structure for people who lack the traditional prerequisite 
for employment but who are able through their experience and back- 
ground to make a meaningful contribution to the education of the 
young. 


Conclusion 

A. prosperous democratic society must be an educated society. In the 
past we as a nation have met. the challenges placed before us, and we 
have grown and flourished, We have no “alternative but. to meet this 
challenge again inthe 1970's. 

The demands to be fulfilled to meet these requirements will be 
high—both in monetary terms and in terms of changing our tradi- 
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tional patterns of education. We need leadership—which must be 
provided at the Federal, State, and Local level. 

If the price for a better education is high, we can be confident in 
knowing that the payoff will be even higher. 


TARBBB [—lHstimatcd erpenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in 
public clementary and secondary day schools, by State: 1967-68 


Alabama -MM $497 | Montana ~_-._-_--_.-__-__- $734 
ICN: aot ey cet 1, 848 | Nebraska ~--~- 611 
ADIZOWN 6 sos eee gee 703 | Nevada _..----_-_-_.--_--___--- 815 
ATKHNSHH 2 oboe wed ol oe ek 550 | New Hampshire -....--.-_-_-_- 743 
Californii .520352..5540e cleats 815| New Jersey -----------_--_-._-_- 943 
Colorado _.....-.-------------~ 740 | New Mexico -----------------—- 766 
Connecticut ------------------- 809 | New York __.4------------ 1, 125 
Delaware bee ie ie 911) North Carolina --------------—- 51 
PION. 719 | North Dakota ----------------- 689 
S eee 2st cus eS 691 
AEEA T T EEEE T Oklahoma -------------------- 622 
Idaho ---------- ENERO 600 | Oregon ~-------------------- T94 
HNO Seena -  T16f| Pennsylvania -----------------— 809 
E E E EE EE E 780} Rhode Island ____- P NEERA AAE 839 
JJ eee ete - 678| South Carolina ---------------- 486 
(SUS hp ee SE 6841 South Dakota ------.--------—- 685 
ILC FY 46 | Tennessee -. ~~ 541 
LOWISINNN MPRA OL ONS te oe a a 612 
MAME on Selig ee ie GC TN lat a en ds eres O77 
Maryland poe So eo 921| Vermont n- 744 
Massachusetts ----------------- 816 | Virginia ----------- RETRE AARIN 686 
Michigan -2-22a aaan 782 | Washington ~----------------—- T27 
Minnesota ------------------ 894| West Virginia ----------------- 540 
Mississippi -------------------- 413| Wisconsin ---------------—- --. 834 
Missouri -n-~ EAST 627 | Wyoming -~--~ T15 
United States .----------------------—- PEE O E $750 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, “Fall 
1967 Statisties of Publie Schools” and unpublished data. 


TOWARD REFORM OF URBAN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


David L. Colton, Acting Director, Graduate Institute of Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Growing concern for the plight of America’s large urban school 
systems recently has led to the adoption of a multitude of programs 
designed to improve urban education, These programs include cur- 
riculum reform projects, programs for teacher training and re-train- 
ing, preschool programs, community school programs, vocational train- 
ing and work-study programs, supplemental centers, and many more. 
New programs are bemg contemplated. 

Recent Congressionally-sponsored programs, as well as virtually all 
of the State-sponsored efforts to improve urban education, are estab- 
lishment-oriented. That is, the programs are designed to operate 
through existing institutions, New funds are channelled to these insti- 
tutions and responsibility for the programs is assigned to these institu- 
tions. Such a strategy assumes that. our city school systems are struc- 
turally sound and that just the introduction of new money and modern 
ideas can effectively rehabilitate urban education. Not. surprisingly, 
assumption is strongly endorsed by most members of the educational 
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establishment in the cities. Efforts to create new institutional arrange- 
ments are therefore resisted. 

An alternate assumption is that existing constitutional and legisla- 
tive arrangements and the governance of urban schools are inappro- 
priate to the needs and demands of contemporary society. Support. for 
such an assumption can readily be drawn from a glance at changes 
that have occurred in our cities. Today’s forms of urban school gov- 
ernment were devised in an era when cities were the centers of wealth, 
when their population included large proportions of middle-class and 
upper-class families, when urban economies could absorb school drop- 
outs, when neighborhoods were relatively stable, and when this teach- 
ing corps was smaller, more docile, and less highly trained than 
It is ol el existing conditions are different. Additional support for 
the alternate assumption appears daily in the press; students, teachers, 
community groups, legislators, and others are demanding fundamental 
changes in the governance of urban education. Within our urban 
school systems there appear to be thousands of dedicated and talented 
educators who want to improve the quality of urban education but 
who feel hamstrung by the systems in which they work. There must be 
additional thousands outside the systems who would like to improve 
urban schooling but who feel excluded by the existing systems or who 
are unwilling to make the accommodations required of those who work 
within the existing systems. 

I am persuaded that urban school governance indeed does require 
major structural reform. Times have changed. Disaffection with the 
present system is so widespread that we must—whatever our sympa- 
thies with the established patterns and however much we admire past 
accomplishments—examine the possibility that new forms of govern- 
ance are needed. Those who are disaffected by the present system must 
be infused with new hope. Those who are frustrated by the present 
system must be provided with more receptive channels for action. 
Those who are excluded from the present: system must be accommo- 
dated. Accomplishment of these goals requires not merely new funds 
but also new forms of urban school government. We should direct our 
energies not just to shoring up the old systems but also to the task of 
reforming those systems so as to increase their capacity to deal with 
today’s problems. : 

If structural reform is to occur, Congressional support is vital. 
Urban school systems are not likely to undertake voluntary reform of 
a fundamental nature. State legislatures have not demonstrated great 
enthusiasm or capacity for reforming urban school systems (perhaps 
because of the well-documented political power of the educational 
establishments in the States). Moreover, the whole issue of urban school 
governance is shrouded by myths and rhetoric which must be exposed 
before structural reform can take place; Congressionally-sponsored 
hearings on urban school governance can help provide the climate of 
thought essential to any significant reform. Congressional legislation 
can provide the incentive for efforts to devise, support, and test new 
forms of urban school government. 


Tur Issue: Wio Suoro CONTROL THE ScHOOrs 2 


Public schools in our large cities are under the legal control of cen- 
tralized boards of education. These boards, which are really arms of 
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the State governments, disburse the funds which are used in our urban 
schools, employ the managerial and instructional personnel of the 
schools, and legitimatize the curricula to which children are exposed in 
school. Despite modest differences in board compositions, personnel 
policies, fiscal arrangements, partisanship, and other details, the domi- 
nant features of a school governments today are centralizaticn, 
bureaucratization, and concentration of power in downtown offices. 
Initiatives for change have had to be channeled through the system. 

Until quite recently, this established pattern of urban school gover- 
nance seemed to make a good deal of economic, acpi social, and 
educational sense. The pattern seemed to work; deficiencies could be 
attributed primarily to lack of funds or ideas rather than to structural 
flaws. Solutions to programs were assumed to lie in programmatic 
changes rather than in structural change. 

Today, however, big city school systems are not being asked merely 
to improve the ——— They are being asked to divest themselves of 
the power to do so. Individuals and groups outside the present decision- 
making structures are insisting upon a share of the power to direct 
urban education. The reasons for this new condition are not hard to 
find. One is that several groups—teachers, the poor, the black, and the 
students—have suddenly and simultaneously abandoned their passive 
political roles. They now seek to participate in fundamental education 
decisions, and they find that they cannot do so under present structural 
arrangements, Second, many of the school reforms of the past decade 
have not benefited these newly politicized groups. For example, na- 
tional curriculum projects have had more impact on suburban than 
urban school systems. The gap between urban and suburban school 
spending has increased rather than decreased. Moreover, some of the 
reforms that have been undertaken have been ill-conceived, over-pub- 
licized, and under-financed to such an extent that the established con- 
trol structure now has a real credibility problem. Third, there is grow- 
ing conviction that effective education requires that students, parents, 
and teachers have a sense of a and control in the provision 
of educational experiences; this sense of autonomy or power is difficult 
to develop or sustain under present forms of E E N Fourth, 
of course, we live in an uncommonly troubled era when the established 
arrangements are being questioned in all sectors—the churches, the 
— the universities, the welfare agencies, and many others. The 
schools, as one of the most visible and important nauk institutions, 
could hardly expect to escape such scrutiny. 

There are a number of groups which contend that they should con- 
trol urban schools. While the groups are not entirely distinct, and 
while they are beset by internal anes it is nonetheless possible to 
discern at least seven major contenders for control : 

1. The E'stablishment.—The establishment, i.e., the boards of edu- 
cation and their central staffs, maintains that it has a long record of 
accomplishments, that current deficiencies in the schools are primarily 
due to lack of funds, that the present system is highly efficient, and that 
it is legitimatized by state Jaws which it is powerless to change. 

2. Teachers —Due in part to Congressional support for improved 
teacher training, more and more of today’s classroom teachers feel 
themselves to be professionals with considerable expertise in classroom 
management and instruction. If the teacher is to be fully effective, 
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therefore, he needs to have more control over the selection and organi- 
zation of classroom experiences. 

3. Students.—More and more high school and junior high school stu- 
dents have been seeking greater control through the use of boycotts, 
strikes, rallies, petitions, and other devices. Their search applies not 
only to outwardly trivial matters, such as dress, but also to funda- 
mental matters, such as control over teacher selection, curriculum con- 
tent, out-of-class conduct, and so forth. 

4. The State—lIn the past generation we have recognized that. many 
of the problems of education do not originate within the jurisdiction 
of Local boards, nor ean they be solved there. Thus, through programs 
such as the Education Commission of the States, and Title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, efforts are being 
made to strengthen the leadership capabilities of the State education 
agencies vis-à-vis the cities. 

5. The National Government.—Whether under the guise of defense 
or welfare or due process, and in spite of Congressional acknowledge- 
ment. of the importance of Local control, there is no donbt that the 
national government has directly sought increased participation in the 
governance of urban education. A developing alliance between Wash- 
ington and the cities has had a clear impact upon urban schooling. 

6. The Commanity.—The rationale for community control of urban 
schools is a straightforward one: the residents of a community are the 
best judges of the appropriateness of teachers and curricula for that 
community. Community residents are citizens not subjects. They 
should feel like owners rather than tenants within the schools. Thus 
urban communities must. have greater voice in the control of their 
schools. 

1. The Corporate World.—In the past decade there has been increas- 
ing recognition in the business community that schooling, like defense, 
is an enormous economic operation and that some elements of school- 
ing are amenable to business modes of operation. The business world 
cannot only provide the customary facilities, materials, and equip- 
ment; it can also operate learning programs. 

We need to devise a system of urban school governance which dis- 
tributes real power among groups as diverse as the existing establish- 
ment, teachers, students, State and national governments, communi- 
ties. and the corporate world—Such a system would permit the ab- 
sorption and articuiation of resources which are now lying idle or are 
being used to undermine existing programs. A sense of partnership 
among the several groups interested in urban education should help 
restore an affective ingredient which is vital to effective education: a 
sense of participation. Without the utilization of all possible resources, 
and without the necessary sense of participation, I see little hope for 
urban education and little hope for our cities. 


INITIAL STEPS 


A number of steps have already been taken toward reconstruction 
of the legal arrangements for the governance of urban schools, More 
and more States are authorizing or requiring boards of education to 
enter into collective contractual relationships with teachers; these re- 
Jationships apply not only to salaries and working conditions but also 
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to teacher control over Jearning experiences. In the universities and 
mereasingly in the schools students are attaining greater power and 
position in educational matters, State governments are intervening in 
urban school affairs more and more forcefully, as in New York State, 
where the legislature has mandated massive reorganization of the New 
York City schools, National programs, through legislative require- 
ments and administrative guidelines, have led to the creation of new 
agencies (eg, the governing boards of ESEA Title TH projects) and 
the modification of existing agencies (e.g, the Inclusion of neighbor- 
hood groups in the development of Model Cities educational pro- 
grams). The corporate world has been involved in the operation of 
Job Corps programs, and, most. recently, in subcontracts for the pro- 
vision of specified learnings (the Texarkana project). 

Steps such as these have been modest ones, They have proceeded 
without. reference to any overall design for the governance of urban 
school systems, Nonetheless, these steps have forced us to question con- 
ventional ideas about who is an expert and who is not, to challenge 
established patterns of bureaueratized procedure, and to develop pro- 
cedures for the management—instead of the suppression—of conflict. 
We have begun, in short, to challenge the conventional wisdom and the 
vonventional pattern of urban school governance. The task before us is 
to create the conditions and to provide the resources for further devel- 
opment of new forms of urban schoo] governance. 


The Rote or CONGRESS 


Mans will argue that Congress has no right to participate in the 
development. of new systems for governance of urban schools. The 
responsibility, it will be said, rests with the States. It is bad enough 
that the national government exercises some control of programs oper- 
ated through existing agencies: it is unthinkable that Congress should 
participate in the development of new educational institutions for our 
cities, 

J find myself unpersuaded by such arguments. The plight of our 
urban schools is too severe fo permit exclusion of any group which 
may contribute to improvement of the situation, Moreover, Congress 
is situated in a position which permits it to make two fundamental 
contributions to the task of restructuring our urban school systems. 
First, Congress can serve asa unique forum for a badly-needed national 
dialogue about urban school governance. Second, Congress can pass 
legislation whieh will assist in the trial, evaluation, and implementa- 
tion of new mechanisms for urban school governance. 


A NATIONAL DIALOGUE 


From time to time Congress plays a vital part in the development of 
publie and official thinking about major social problems. I believe the 
time is now ripe for a major dialogue about governance of our urban 
school systems. Such a dialogue can serve four key functions. First, 
it can dispel myths which interfere with perceptions of reality. Second, 
it can help distinguish between empty rhetoric and careful analysis. 
Third, it ean expose hidden motives. Finally, it ean bring diverse 
eroups and individuals into face-to-face contact. Each of these func- 
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tions must bo served if we are to proceed with the task of designing 
comprehensive new structures for governing urban education. 

There are a number of myths which distort our perceptions of urban 
school governance. One such myth is that the schools are locally con- 
trolled. In fact, the schools are legal creatures of the State govern- 
ments and resolution of many issues of control is dependent upon 
State action rather than action by urban boards of education. Flow- 
ever, even the concept of State control is misleading; it 1s true in the 
legal sense, but it ignores powerful social and economic forces which 
may be far more influential than State legislation in shaping the des- 
tintes of school systems. We need a much clearer conception of the 
forces affecting learning and teaching in our cities. Simplistic notions 
about control are inaccurate and misleading.’ 

A second myth is that teaching is a genuine profession and should 
therefore enjoy the prerogatives of other professions. A contrary myth 
is that teaching never was and never can be highly professionalized 
because of the organizational context of teaching, the limited scientific 
base of teaching, and the career patterns of teachers. We urgently need 
a clearer picture of the potential and the limitations of urban teachers 
as decisionmakers,? 

A third myth concerns the qualifications of learning. Sometimes this 
myth suggests that few if any of the products of schooling can be 
properly qualified. Sometimes the myth suggests that virtually all the 
products of learning can be quantified ; proponents of testing programs 
and budgeting systems, for example, all too often base their cases on 
unproven or untested contentions about quantification.’ 

A fourth myth is a form of demonology: somewhere there is an 
“elite” which “dictates” school policy and practice in order to perpetu- 
ate the interests of the elite. Some people assert that the elite is power- 
ful social or economic groups; others claim that the educational profes- 
sions are themselves the clite. However, efforts to track down the elite 
usually lead to the discovery of earnest, dedicated, and hard-working 
people struggling against great odds to do a job which is enormously 
complex and imperfectly understood. It seems to me that Congres- 
sional hearings and Congressionally-sponsored studies can help dispel 
some of the most prevalent myths and substitute for them a more 
adequate description of the real world of urban school government. 

A second defect in recent discussion about control of urban schools 
has been the prevalence of slogans and exaggerated claims. “Com- 
munity control,” for example, is sometimes viewed as a cure-all. There 
is little doubt that increased community control could resolve some 
fundamental problems of our urban schools, but there are some prob- 
lems for which community control is hardly relevant and still other 
problems (e.g, desegregation) where community control might be 
counterproductive. Another slogan—“decentralization”—has been 


1 Two useful efforts to describe the forces affecting urban education are the following: 
Morris Janowitz. Institution Building in Urban Education (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
anton, Pie The Metrorolitan Studies Program, Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse 

niversity. 

2 Some clarification is provided in Alan Rosenthal, Pedagoguea and Power: Teaher Groups 
in School Politics (Syrtcuse: Syracuse University Press, 1969). See also Louis M. Smith 
and William Geoffrey, The Complezities of an Urban Classroom (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc.. 1968). 

3 A number of cities are currently investigating the merits and the limitations of various 
ARSTE i cost analysis and program budgeting. These efforts should contribute to our 

ding. 
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used not only to describe straightforward efforts to seek genuine local 

yarticipation but also to describe efforts which simply erect another 
— of administrators between local communities and central offices 
of city school systems. l 

“Equality of educational opportunity” is rapidly becoming a slogan 
and hence losing its utility as a guidepost for action. Within the edu- 
cational enterprise curricular and instructional activity has long 
been encumbered by phrases whose meanings are obscure or non- 
existent, “Individualized learning,” “ability grouping,” “team teach- 
ing,” “learning centers,” and “new curricula,” have become slogans 
without clear empirical referents, or, more often, new terms for estab- 
lished patterns of operation. Slogans, like myths, may play a useful 
part in the perpetuation or change of our social fabric. 

However, if we are to engage in an activity as vital as restructuring 
our urban school systems, we can ill afford to be misled by meaning- 
less or distorted concepts. Here again it seems to me that Congres- 
sional hearings and a ERE EEE studies can help cut 
through verbal thickets to what (if anything) lies beneath, and can 
help us call things by their right names. 

A third difficulty with recent dialogue about the schools is that it 
has sometimes been subverted by those who are not particularly in- 
terested in the improvement of our urban schools or, for that matter, 
in the improvement of education in any form. On the radical side, 
there are some leaders—both student and adult—who have seized upon 
the issue of school control as a means for obtaining public — 
or public support. On the conservative side there are some leaders 
who view the issue of school control as a means for diverting atten- 
tion from the fact that our urban schools—no matter how they are 
controlled—are seriously underfinanced. Still others seize upon the 
control issue as one of law and order, arguing that efforts to alter the 
existing control structure are threats to social order and justice. Again 
it seems to me that the mechanism of Congressional hearings is ad- 
mirably suited to the task of exposing motives for what they are, and 
of identifying those spokesmen who represent special interests and 
these whe are genuinely concerned with the improvement of our 
urban schools. 

A fourth function that could be served by Congressional hearings 
is to bring the several] contenders for control into face-to-face contact. 
Far tov much of the current “dialogue” takes the form of pronounce- 
ments and resolutions addressed to the press or to the already con- 
verted. Too little takes the form of direct interaction among contend- 
ing groups. Since many of these groups are organized at the national 
level, and since many others would readily agree to participate in 

ublic debate under Congressional auspices, hearings seem particu- 
lacis appropriate. 


Legislatwe action 

A second vehicle for Congressional participation in the develop- 
ment of new arrangements for the governance of urban schools is, of 
course, the passage of legislation which fosters the invention, trial, and 
evaluation of new forms of governance. A number of ideas have al- 
ready been advanced ; the task now is to encourage their implementa- 
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tion and dissemination. Let me cite some of the ideas which seem to 
merit serious consideration : 

1. Several of the groups which have vital stakes in urban schooling, 
eg. students and teachers, are usually unrepresented or underrepre- 
sented on governing boards. Representatives of such groups could be 
added to the boards, 

2, Membership on governing boards could be arranged so as to in- 
corporate rather than to exclude representatives of conflicting edu- 

cational ideologies and philosophies. Such built-in opposition “could 
have salutary effects not only upon public thinking but also upon those 
charged with the operation of the schools." 

3, Genuine decentralization plans, which give real power to com- 
munity groups and to professional groups w ithin the overall system, 
are hadly needed, New York City, of course, is already proceeding in 
this direction. Decentralization will probably need to be coupled w vith 
procedures for establishing large regional districts which would be 
responsible for the operation of specialized schools, for educational 
planning, and for financing the schools.’ 

$. Contractual relationships among the several participants in urban 
schooling can be more fully develo ed. Such relations ships are already 
coming to prominence in teacher- baard relationships; they can also 
be developed i in student-teacher relationships and in relationships he- 
tween governing boards and outside agencies which may agree to pro- 
V ae specified educational services. 

C mbudsmen could ba employ ed. These imdividuals would be re- 
reste ve for investigating grievances among teachers, students, par- 
a and administr ators. 

Closer ties with other social services, especially in health, welfare, 
n recreation, can be developed. Such ties could articul: ate services 
which are now offered m an uncoordinated fashion, and hence could 
increase the overall impact of all services, 

T. New procedures for establishing accountability and for measur- 
ing performance can be developed and incorpor ated: these procedures 
will hel p to identify sources of weakness and strength and hence to pin- 
point activities needing reinfor cement or modification, 

8. New professional Fand semi- -professional roles need to be developed 
in order to provide opportunities to capitalize upon the many types of 

talents and interests available within the corps of people who are 
charged with the task of providing instruction. 

These t and other elements, : alone and in combination, offer numerous 
possibilities for restructuring our system of urban se hool governance. 
The basie task remains that of inventing organizational arrangements 
whereby the many parties with stakes in urban education can be given 
opportunities for protecting their interests and for contributing to the 
overall task of providing effective schooling. Congress can provide 
legislative authorization and and financial support for efforts to create 
genuinely new forms of urban school governance. 


t A persuasive rationale for such arrangements is developed in Laurence Iannaccone's 
Politics in Education (New York: The Center for Applied Research in Education, Ince., 
1967), chapter 1. 

5A number of ideas about metropolitan school organization are presented in The Sixty- 
seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I, Metropoli- 
tanism: Its Challenge to Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968) 
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SUMMARY 


Underlying the many proposals for improving our urban school sys- 
tem, two strategies are evident. One supports cedsting structures of 
school governance in their efforts to improve the quality of urban edu- 
cation, A second strategy calls for the invention of ner structures for 
governing urban education, The second strategy was examined in this 
paper. New structures of urban school governance are needed to ac- 
commodate the claims of many groups which are inadequately included 
In existing structures, These groups include teachers, students, State 
and national governments, community groups, and corporate enter- 
prises. Hach has something to contribute to the resolution of the urban 
school crisis, provided mechanisms can be invented for the inclusion of 
such groups m the governance of schools. The Congress can provide 
two kinds of support for the invention of such structures. First, it can 
serve as a forum for a national dialogue which will clarify the issues 
and the facts of urban school governance. Second, it can sponsor in- 
novations In urban school governance. 





THE COMPUTER AND INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION* 


William W. Cooley, Professor of Education and Computer Science, and Robert 
Glaser, Professor of Psychology and Education, Codirectors, Learning Re- 
search and Development Center, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of-the most important potential uses of computers in schools 
is their use to individualize the educational process. However, as the 
history of attempts at individualization indicates, little can be accom- 
plished unless the educational process is operationally defined and 
translated into specific school practices. The basic requirement for 
this is the presentation of an instructional model which underlies and 
generates (1) the instructional procedures, materials, and school en- 
vironment and (it) the data and research information needed for per- 
forming the desired educational functions effectively. 

Therefore, before any fruitful discussion on how the computer 
might facilitate such education can begin, it is necessary to specify 
just how individualization is to be accomplished. The instructional 
model can serve as the beginning of a system which can then be im- 
proved on the basis of information obtained from the model’s applica- 
tion. If there is no model, or if it is ambiguous, it is difficult to struc- 
ture operations and essentially impossible to make continuous im- 
provements in the total educational system. It is in this light, and 
with this as a base for discussing the individualized school and the 
computer, that we present a model of educational practice which can 
underlie individualized instruction. 

Individualized education is essentially the adaptation of instruc- 
tional practices to individual requirements, Three major factors are 
involved, each of which defines a set of variables in the system: 
(1) educational goals, (11) individual capabilities, and (iii) instruc- 
tional means. Goals are defined to suit the individual, as when indi- 
viduals choose different courses of instruction for different desired vo- 
cations. The term individual capabilities refers to the capabilities that 


*Reprinted from Science, 166 (1969), 574--582. 
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the individual brings to a particular instructional situation ; these are 
influenced by prior background and schooling. Instructional means, 
which includes what is taught and how it is taught, are dictated by 
both the nature of the individual's capabilities and the nature of his 
educational goals. These three factors may change in the course of 
one’s education or one’s life, but. in any particular span of time, during 
a specific teaching act, it is assumed that a particular educational goal 
or level of competence is to be attained; that the individual has par- 
ticular capabilities; and that there is available a set of instructional 
means and conditions relevant to assessed capabilities and to criteria 
of competence. 

Thinking about the educational process in this way suggests the fol- 
lowing general instructional model, which is presented as a sequence 
of operations (1). 

(1) The goals of learning are specified in terms of observable 
student behavior and the conditions under which this behavior 
is to be manifested. 

(2) When the learner begins a particular course of instruction, 
his initial capabilities—those relevant to the forthcoming instruc- 
tion—are assessed. 

(3) Educational alternatives suited to the student’s initial capa- 
bilities are presented to him. The student selects or is assigned 
one of these alternatives. 

(4) The student’s performance is monitored and continuously 
assessed as he learns. | 

(5) Instruction proceeds as a function of the relationship be- 
tween measures of student performance, available instructional 
alternatives, and criteria of competence. 

(6) As instruction proceeds, data are generated for monitoring 
and improving the instructional system. 

The implementation of these operations requires both research and 
application. Various degrees of automation can be used in implement- 
ing the model. It is possible to begin without any automation at all. 
With a redesigned school organization and appropriate tests and ma- 
terials, teachers and teacher aides can carry out individualized instruc- 
tion in a particular school. The system known as Individually Pre- 
scribed Instruction (IPI), introduced at the Oakleaf School (2), was 
such a nonautomated version during its early years. The effectiveness 
of individualized education is not necessarily related to the degree of 
automation involved. However, it seems possible that automation can 
be a significant aid in the conduct of an individualized system and in 
the collection of research data on which improvements can be based. 

Automation can be introduced in individualized education as a 
means of assisting the teacher in managing the process. The computer 
can service classroom terminals which assist the teacher in assessing 
the student’s capabilities and prescribing a course of instruction. 
When automation is used in this way it is referred to as “computer- 
managed instruction” (CMI) (3). In CMI, the primary function of 
the computer is to assist the teacher and student in planning instruc- 
tional sequences, where the actual instruction may be self-instruction 
packages (automated or not) or more conventional instruction. On the 
other hand, when the computer is used by the student as a means of in- 
struction, the term commonly used is “computer-assisted instruction” 
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(CAI). Both CMI and CAT carry out educational functions, CMI can 
be used without CAI, but if CAT is used, the information necessary 
for CMI is usually present. CMI will probably precede CAI in the 
evolutionary individualization of a school. 

The general instructional model presented can be implemented in 
any one of three modes: nonautomated instruction, CMI, or CAT. It is 
highly probable that increasing levels of automation can improve in- 
dividualized education, but only if more is learned about adapting 
education to individual requirements. A CMI system can obtain such 
information in addition to being used for operational implementation, 
The nonautomated version (IPI, during the early years of its use at 
the Oakleaf School) represents a first application of the general in- 
structional model. After a period of pilot work, CMI is being intro- 
duced at the school to speed up collection and analysis of the data re- 
quired for the design of an improved system. 


Instructional Decision-Making 


All teaching involves decisions about how instruction should pro- 
ceed. Individualized instruction requires instructional decisions rele- 
vant to each student. The differential decision-making function in in- 
dividualized instruction is a central issue. These decisions require a 
great deal of information about the individual student, such as the fol- 
lowing. (i) What criteria of competence should be applied? These 
criteria have traditionally been stored in the form of test grades, 
teacher judgments of quality, and so on. (11) What is the student’s 
background? This information has been stored in the student’s written 
record, in the form of intelligence-test and aptitude-test scores. (111) 
How does a student proceed in his learning? This information is usu- 
ally based on the teacher’s impression of the student as slow or fast, 
attentive or inattentive, and is rarely documented. (iv) What instruc- 
tional means are available for teaching certain lessons? These have 
been catalogued in the teacher’s head or on a resources list. In the 
model of individualized instruction envisioned here, a sizable amount 
of information is needed for each student on a daily basis. It is ob- 
vious that the teacher will need assistance of some kind in storing, and 
acting upon, such data. . 

A computer management system has as its objectives the coliecting 
and processing of information on each student and the supplying of 
this information to the teacher in summarized form such that it is di- 
rectly applicable to human decision-making. It is possible that, at each 
decision point, data can be summarized for the teacher at his request, 
or supplicd to him on a regular basis. It also seems possible that such 
information, in a form different from that in which it is A to 
the teacher, can be supplied to the student and used by him in choosing 
or discussing with the teacher his next instructional sequences. With 
this approach, the teacher’s time can be reserved for the most subtle 
and difficult educational decisions. The computer can be programmed 
to suggest decisions to the teacher, based upon analysis of the learning 
process anu of past experience with simuar students. The teacher can 
then decide whether to accept, revise, or reject the recommendation. 

We should emphasize the fact that the primary function of the com- 
puter in a CMI system is to make possible more complicated decision 
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processes than would be possible without the computer, and to do this 
on a continuous basis. Automation cannot be justified if the computer 
is used simply to keep records. Clerks tend to be cheaper record keep- 
ers than computers. In an individualized system, the teacher continu- 
ously needs Information and assistance in making instructional deci- 
sions. By providing decision tables in the computer, help can be given 
the teacher on a continuous basis, The computer itself is not making 
the instructional decisions, The computer is the means whereby the 
psychologist. and the teacher can work together on a day-to-day basis 
to provide a continuously improving system of decision-making. 
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Fig. 1. Major aspects of IPI/MIS. 


Implementation of the Model 


Let us examine the procedures that would be followed in an indi- 
vidualized school proceeding according to the model mentioned above. 
The system is oriented around the instructional decisions required for 
adapting the educational environment to the student. The procedures 
involved supply information about the student to both the teacher and 
the student; also, information is supplied concerning the effectiveness 
of the pr ocedures and materials that are used in the school. 

(1) Specification of goals, subgoals, and decision nodes, Educa- 
tional goal-setting is a complex problem that cannot be ignored; goals 
are inevitably involv ed, whether explicitly or implicitly, whenever in- 
struction takes place. The educational technologist does not set the 
goals for American education. Instead, his task is to identify goals 
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that are valued in his society and then to develop the procedures for 
achieving those goals, W hen he has finished his task he can say to edu- 
cators, parents, and students, “In order to attain goal A, ‘consider 
doing X, Y, and 2.7 The eventual result is a variety of goals from 
whieh the learner is free to select and for which instructional means 
are defined and made available. 

Schools must provide not only the means for attaining various goals 
but also the mechanism whereby goals can be identified or selected for 

each student. Although selecting goals is often seen as a guidance func- 
on differentiated from subject- matter teaching, the two functions are 
not separable, The guidance technology required to institute a system 
of goal setting for the individual must be defined and implemented if 
the school is to offer the means of attaining alternative goals and alter- 
native paths toward these goals, No one ‘will argue that all students 
should have the same educational goals or that goals must remain 
constant for a given student, although it is probably true that ele- 
mentary school, ire ted as it is tow ard the teaching of fundamental 
skills and knowledge, permits less freedom for goal “setting than later 
schooling does. Up toa point, in the individualized elementary school, 
the choice is more among instructional means than among ultimate 
goals (4). 

The woals specified for a given student imply a series of subgoals. 
The ar rangement of these subgoals is a function of the structure of the 
subject-matter goals that have been selected. the approach of the 
course designer to the subject matter, and the instructional path that 
the student elects or that his performance suggests. Different students 
may follow different paths through these subgoals, so for any par- 
ticular individual the subgoal may be omitted, added to, recombined, 
or rearranged. These changes take place as a function of ‘instructional 
alternatives. These are discussed below; we should make the point at 
this time, however, that the subgoals provide nodes at which instruc- 
tional decisions are made by the teacher with the aid of the psy- 
chologist, by way of the computer. Experience and research data serve 
to “validate” subgoal hierarchies, permissible paths, and so on, Speci- 
fying subgoals essentially involves describing student behavior and 
Ways Sof measur ing it. The data obtained serve to establish the degree 
of effectiveness with which this is done. 

(2) Measurement and diagnosis of the student’s initial state or be- 
havior on entering an instr uctional situation. Initial diagnosis requires 
two kinds of information: long-term history and short- term history. 
Long-term history refers to information on characteristics such as 
intelligence and aptitudes, Short-term history refers to the student's 
perfort mance during recent instruction in relevant subject matter. In 
a CMI system, a teacher would have access to a file of test information 
(both long-term and short-term) from a computer terminal and would 
be able to ask specific questions about the characteristics of each stu- 
dent, Then the computer could be used to give subject-matter place- 
ment tests pertaining to the course of instruction, and the results 
would be put in the student's record. The teacher would examine the 
data and make decisions about student placement. Or suggested place- 
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ment decisions could be displayed for the teacher, who could accept, 
reject, or amend the suggestions on the basis of a perusal of the record. 

The necessary research for developing this aspect. of an individual- 
ized system would be study of the reliability of the placement tests and 
their relationship to instructional decisions in terms of helping the 
student achieve maximum learning efficiency and motivation. As such 
information was obtained placement decisions could become increas- 
ingly useful. 

(3) The assignment of instructional alternatives. On the basis of 
the information obtained from the diagnosis discussed in step 2, a stu- 
dent is assigned, guided to, or allowed to select means of instruction. 
In CMI, the range of instructional alternatives could be displayed on 
the classroom terminals for either the student or the teacher to choose 
from. Various allocations of teaching resources could be suggested 
to the teacher, through displays indicating which students might be 
available to tutor other students and which students might be grouped 
together for a discussion or a teacher presentation. 

A. basic question is what instructional alternatives are made avail- 
able and how they are decided upon. Alternative instructional experi- 
ences might involve different content relevant to different subgoals, or 
they might utilize different instructional procedures, The student’s 
placement test scores can indicate his present. level of accomplishment 
and his mastery of prerequisites. Measures of general intelligence may 
suggest whether or not he requires more closely or less closel 
sequenced instruction and whether or not he can effectively manage his 
own progress. However, these relationships are far from clear. 

Aptitude measures of the kind typically used today may be some- 
what predictive of long-term academic and vocational success and, as 
a result, may assist the student in the selection of vocational goals. 
Such aptitude measures, however, appear to be less relevant in deter- 
mining immediate instructional requirements. For example, there is 
little information available about whether spatial or mechanical apti- 
tude is related to particular ways in which the student learns. In 
contrast, measures of the student’s behavior obtained in the course of 
instruction, as performance is continuously assessed, should provide 
better information about the kinds of instructional alternatives that 
should be made available to him. 

(4) Continuous monitoring and assessment. As a student proceeds 
along the course of instruction, his performance is monitored and 
continuously assessed in terms of the established decision points. Meas- 
ures similar to those used to assess initial placement are obtained, but, 
in addition, new measures are obtained which are specifically related 
to the student’s learning characteristics. For example, how mùch prac- 
tice does he require ? What kind of instructional alternatives does he 
enjoy? Is he slow and steady, or impulsive? How well does he retain 
what he has learned? Information of this kind, updated as the student 
progresses, should provide the primary information for the decision- 
making required to guide student learning. This information would 
Incorporate and supersede initial long-term aptitude measures and 
placement. information. 
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Re èe o » DAWN 


DATE = 085 


CURRENT MATH IS LEVEL D SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENTS 


PRETEST POST-TEST SCORES 
SKILL SCORES 1ST 2ND 3RD GTH 
1 71 86 
2 43 86 
3 25 75 
4 99 99 
5 50 50 
DATE 054 071 
PRESCRIPTIONS AND CETS 
DATE SKILL PAGE - SCORE 
059 01 03-90 04-90 06-90 08-90 09-90 
13-90 14-90 
CET 16 PART 1-29 PART 2-67 
061 01 17-90 18-90 19-90 20-90 21-90 
CET 22 PART 1-57 PART 2-99 
063 01 10-90 11-90 12-90 15-90 
CET 16 PART 1-71 PART 2-99 
065 01-M 14-90 
CET 22 PART 1-86 PART 2-99 
066 02 CET 21 PART 1-71 PART 2-99 
068 02-M 01-96 05-90 08-90 13-90 17-90 
19-90 20-90 
CET 21 PART 1-86 PART 2-99 
068 03 CET 15 PART 1-50 PART 2-99 
070 03-M 05-90 06-90 09-90 12-90 14-90 
CET 15 PART 1-99 PART 2-99 | 
070 Oh-mM CET PART 1- PART 2- 
070 O5-M CET 09 PART 1-99 PART 2- 
078 05 94- 0 17-90 19-90 20-90 22-90 
CET 23 PART 1-75 PART 2-99 
080 05-M CET 13 PART 1-99 PART 2- 


SUGGESTED NEXT UNIT IS D GEOMETRY 


Fig. 2. Print-out 1: unit summary for a single student. 


Implicit in the proposed model of individualized instruction is the 
assumption that most. or all of the students can attain, to a defined 
criterion of competence, the goals and subgoals along the path of 
learning. The basic task in adapting instruction to individual differ- 
ences is to determine the methods and materials that will enable most 
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students to attain these goals. It is no longer assumed, as it is in eon- 
ventional instruction, that student achievement will follow a normal 
distribution of erades—some students failing, some excelling, and 
some falling in between. What eventually distinguishes students is 
their degree of understanding of a subject matter, and this is a fune- 
tion of how much they learn and of the extent to which they are taught 
to use their knowledge to learn new things, to generalize to new situn- 
tions and thus solve problems, and to be creative. 

The foregoing assumptions require techniques for measuring stndeni 
achievement that are different from those generally used. In the eon- 
text of the instructional model, a student's performance can be mens- 
ured with reference to the behavior described in each subgoal. The 
measure of achievement indicates the degree to whieh the student has 
attained or surpassed the described level of competence. The measure 
gives information about the nature of the student's performance and 
vives the relative standing of the student in a group of his peers. Most 
standardized and generally used measures of achievement assume a 
distribution of attainment and provide only information about a stu- 
dent's performance in relation to others: for example, grade placement 
or percentile scores, These measures do not provide information about 
student performance in terms of criterion levels of achievement. In the 
model for individualized instruction, achievement measures do pro- 
vide such information and make it possible to assess the outcomes of 
learning at each selected decision point. 



























GRADE 6 MRS, F DATE = 036 MATH 


iD NAME SKILL UNIT DAYS 


0306 A> o ọ JOHN 0L F COMBINATION OF PROCESSES | tA 
05317 A e » LOUANNE 05 E FRACTIONS 31 
0339 B. > LINDA 01 F DIVISION l 
0342 B . e » ROBERTA 05 F MULTIPLICATION 31 
0552 B.e e » MARK Ok E MULTIPLICATION 30 
0374 De « » RICHARD 05 E NUMERATION 5 
2052 C. » MARLENE 02 D SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENTS 8 
2096 H. e > GILBERT Ol E ADDITION 3 
2041 H. è » ROBERT E MULTIPLICATION 1 
0705 Keo p PAUL 04 E FRACTIONS 31 
0593 Z è e » JANICE 06 E FRACTIONS 31 
0682 W. o KIMBERLY F NUMERATION 5 
0671 V a è » EDGAR 07 E COMBINATION OF PROCESSES 31 
0669 T a o p MICHELE 04 € DIVISION 29 
0636 S a. e p MARY ANN 02 E MONEY ! 5 
0614 P e e » DENISE 08 F DIVISION $1 
0603 P e o » TIMOTHY 02 D SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENTS 

0591 P è o » ROBERT 11 E MULTIPLICATION | 31 
0567 M. è » PEGGY 03 F MULTIPLICATION 28 
0545 M. a ọ MICHAEL 05 D SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENTS 24 
0512 M. e » KELLY 08 F DIVISION 32 
0501 L. > » LINDA 07 E NUMERATION 33 
0498 L o p RONALD Ou E MULTIPLICATION 9 
O87 L e o , MICHELE 02 E NUMERATION 5 
OLJ K e « , KEVIN 06 E SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENTS 31 
0432 K . « » KAREN O4 G MULTIPLICATION 7 
6421 K è o » MICHELE 03 G NUMERATION 

e è ? 


ae J WILLIAM 01 E MONEY 


Fig. 3. Print-out 2: class list showing how long each student has been working in 
his current unit. 
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(5) Adaptation and optimization, As the student learns, informa- 
tion $s obtained about the characteristies of his learning, instructional 
assignments are made, and his performance at the subgoal decisions 
points is assessed. This procedure is carried out continuously through- 
out the course of instruction, Of obvious importance is the nature of 
the criterion measures of performance at the subgoals, Since the meas- 
ures of the student's learning history are expressed. and the instruc- 
tional alternatives are evaluated, in terms of his suabgoal performance, 
the question of which measures of mastery are selected becomes crit- 
ical. Depending upon the measures used, some gains will be fully 
recognized and others overlooked: some kinds of student performance 
may be inadvertently overlooked unless they are stated as goals and 
explicitly assessed. It is for this reason that the model requires criterion 
reference measures of the desired outcomes of education. The con- 
tinuous pattern of assessment and instructional prescription is a multi- 
stage decision-making process whieh is directed toward establishing 
the most effective sequence of instruction, as judged by the siudent 
and the teacher, for attaining selected educational goals. 

In practice, an underlying concept of the way in which learning 
proceeds influences the interaction between outcome measures, instruc- 
tional variables, and individual learning characteristics. Different 
measures and different instructional alternatives can provide a very 
large number of possible learning paths: however, many of these 
paths are ruled out if constraints are supplied concerning the way 
in which learning occurs. Tn a nonautomated individualized system 
the teacher's concept of the learning process influences the decisions 
he makes, and the information with which he is supphed also pro- 
vides constraints. In CMT, the displays to the teacher and any more 
detailed suggestions presuppose concepts about the nature of learn- 
ine, and since both teacher and computer are involved, the concept 
built into the system and the teacher's concepts interact. 

(6) Evolutionary operation, A primary property of the instruc- 
tional system described here is the fact. that it accumulates information 
which is used to improve its own functioning. Improvement takes 
place in two ways: 4) The system uses procedures and materials in 
keeping with the current state of knowledge, and, through data ob- 
tained during the operation of the systein, these procedures and ma- 
terial are made more efficient; (11) new knowledge about the learning 
process and about the conduct of individualized instruction that ean 
he obtained. Since each individual’s learning is carefully monitored, 
the system makes it possible to explore a variety of research questions. 
Tn fact, when the system is first used there should be excess monitoring 
for this purpose: as it becomes operational, less information is needed. 

A plan for research and development in individualized instruction 
at the Learning Research and Development Center (RDC) at the 
University of Pittsburgh includes the transition from a nonautomated 
individualized procedure to a CMI system which eventually will in- 
elude CAT as one available means of instruction, Nonautomated IPI 
forces redesign of the organization of the school. Tt also calls for de- 
tailed information about the individual student. This has facilitated 
the introduction of teacher-inquiry terminals to be used for CMI. 
After the teachers have become familiar wih the potential of com- 
puters, various computer-based components in various areas can be 
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introduced. The general instructional model described above should 
permit incorporation of each of these components as appropriate 
knowledge and technology becomes available. 


IPI as an Implementation of the Model 


In Individually Prescribed Instruction, the entire curriculum in 
each subject area 1s broken down into instruction units for subgoals of 
achievement. For example, the mathematics curriculum has identified 
430 specific instructional objectives. These objectives are grouped into 
8 units. Each unit is an instructional entity which the student works 
through at any one time. On the average there are 5 objectives per unit, 
the range being 1 to 14. A set of units covering different subject areas 
in mathematics comprises a level; levels may be thought of as roughly 
comparable to a school grade level. On entering the school the student 
takes a placement. test; on the basis of his performance he is placed 
in a particular unit. If his placement test profile is scattered, he begins 
work on the lowest-numbered unit. Associated with the unit are a 
preliminary test (a “pretest”) and a post-training test (a “posttest”’), 
and associated with each objective (or skill, as it is called in the sub- 
seqnent printouts) are one or more “curriculum embedded tests” 
(CET). Following assignment to a unit, the student takes the unit pre- 
test, designed to give an evaluation of his skills w:thin the unit. For 
example, he may have mastered skills 1, 2, 4, and 5, but not 3, 6, 7, and 
8; at this point the teacher prescribes work related to the skills he has 
not mastered. As a student works through a lesson, he takes, at the 
teacher’s discretion, the “curriculum-embedded test,” which shows 
whether or not he has mastered the skill and also to what extent he has 
attained some competence on the next skill. When he has attained all 
the objectives he takes the unit posttest. If his grade is 85 percent or 
more, he begins work on the next. unit; if it is not, he is reassigned an 
appropriate objective in the unit he has been working on. The teacher 
is allowed a certain discretion in deciding whether to keep the student 
in a given unit or to move him ahead. 


Computer Assistance for IPI J 
Designing and implementing a computer system to facilitate the 
operation and evaluation of IPI was simplified by the fact that the IPI 
system had already been in operation at the Oakleaf School for 3 
years, The clerical operations which had evolved over that 3-year 
period helped to clarify the nature of the data generated and the 
types of questions that teachers, evaluators, and researchers tended 
to ask on the basis of these data. In addition, experienced staff mem- 
hers prepared memoranda summarizing the types of questions they 
wanted to ask of the IPI data base. All of this helped define the con- 
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tent and the organization of the data files. An analysis of the types of 
data generated by the operation of IPI and the types of inquiries 
that teachers, evaluators, and researchers wanted to make on the basis 
of the data determined the design of a first approximation to a com- 
puter-management system for IPI. 

The system design also took into account available computer hard- 
ware. This includes the University of Pittsburgh IBM 360 Model 
50 computer, an IBM 1050 terminal with card-reader attachment, and 
three IBM 2741 typewriter terminals. The central processing unit 
has an extended core which allows up to 131,000 characters per on-line 
terminal, A 250-million-byte disk and six tape drives are also part. of 
the computer configuration. The card-reading terminal is located at 
the Oakleaf School and connected by leased line to the computer on 
the University of Pittsburgh campus. The typewriter terminals are 
located at the Research and Development Center. This CMI system 
is called the IPI Management and Information System (IPI/MIS). 

The major aspects of the IPI/MIS system as it is operating today 
are summarized in Fig. 1. The basic data are recorded on optical scan 
forms by teachers, students, or clerks located throughout the school. 
These forms are brought together and processed at the IBM 1232 
optical scanner. The resulting punched cards are then read by the 
terminal at the school, and the data are edited and added to the cur- 
rent. student file stored on disk at the computer. If errors are detected 
in the editing, the diagnostics are sent back to the school terminal for 
correction. The student file stored on disk contains test and prescrip- 
tion data pertaining to the unit in which the student is currently work- 
ing, and selected background data. When a student completes a unit, 
the data obtained during his work on that unit are written out on a 
scratch file stored on disk. Ai the end of the day, a program updates 
the student. tape from the scratch file. The student tape contains all 
the instructional history available for each student. The tape file is 
organized by student and consists of a variable number of fixed-length 
records for each student, the number depending upon the number of 
instructional units he has completed. Also included are background 
data collected at the beginning of each school year, such as standard- 
ized test results, home background data, the student’s sex, his home- 
room, and so on. 

There are four major functions which the MIS can provide in an 
individualized school; it can (i) collect data; (ii) monitor student 
progress; (iii) provide information as a basis for prescribing a course 
of instruction; and (iv) diagnose student difficulties. These functions 
have two primary objectives: to increase the effectiveness of the model 
for individualizing instruction and to increase the productivity of the 
teacher oper ating the IPI system. 
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GRADE 6 MRS. F DIE © 036 MATH 


SKILL 
0 DAEN OF Borer aan 
2052 e o MARLENE 
0585 E e > MICHAEL 
0603 P e o o TIMOTHY 


E NUMERATION 
037% D è o » RICHARD 
0487 L e o » MICHELE 
0501 L e o » LINDA 


E ADDITION 
2096 H o o » GILBERT 


E MULTIPLICATION 
0352 B o a » MARK 
2041 ROBERT 
0498 . RONALD 
0591 ROBERT 


E DIVISION 
0669 MICHELE 


E COMBINATION OF PROCESSES 
0671 V.o, EDGAR 


E FRACTIONS 
0317 A o LOUANNE 
0705 K è o » PAUL 
0693 Z e JANICE 


E MONEY 
0419 J o co » WILLIAM 
0636 S e o » MARY ANN 


E SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENTS 
0485 vi 


ee ọ 


F PAE SATION 
682 Wa o » KIMBERLY 


F ——— 
Be « » ROBERTA 
0567 M o e » PEGGY 
F DIVISION 
0339 


0512 
061% s DENISE 


F COMBINATION OF PROCESSES 
0306 As « » JOHN 


G NUMERATION 
0421 


Ke o » MICHELE 


G MULTIELICATION 
0432 K e o » KAREN 





Fig. 4. Print-out 3: class list, sorting stu- 
dents by unit. 


During the 4th year of IPI operation at the Oakleaf School, the 
school personnel included one principal, 12 teachers, and 12 teacher 
«ides. The aides’ primary function was to score tests and record test 
results. They also tabulated data pertaining to inquiries by the princi- 
pal, the teachers, and the LRDC research and curriculum design staff, 
The teachers’ three main functions have been writing prescriptions 
for courses of instruction, diagnosing student difficulties, and tutoring 
individuals and small groups of students. The clerical and teacher 
load can be reduced by having teachers and students enter data directly 
at. classroom terminals. The teacher load can be further reduced by 
having the computer assume some of the prescription and diagnostic 
functions. 

A description of three reports typical of those now available from 
the terminal at the schoo! should help illustrate how the system is 
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facilitating school operations. Print-out 1 (Fig. 2), which is a unit 
summary for a particular student (last names have been deleted), 1s 
a report of the kind most often used. A print-out of this kind 1s most 
frequently requested following failure on a posttest, so that the stu- 
dent's work in that unit can be reviewed and appropriate prescriptions 
ean be made. In Fig. 2, the numerals in the group at the top summarize 
the student's pretest and posttest scores for each skill in the unit, 
Shown at the bottom of this group are the dates (the day of the school 
year) upon which these tests were taken. Prescriptions and “curricu- 
lum-embedded test” scores appear in the lower part of Fig. 2, again 
listed by date and skill. For this unit, for example, it is possible to 
trace what this student did in mathematics from the 59th day of 
school to the 80th day of school, and how well he did. 


Search Example: * 


*$$logon e65wwe. 
>$$att d stutape as xx, 
2$$load d search. 


TYPE THE FILE NAME OF THE STUDENT TAPE, 
DXX 


THE STUDENT TAPE 1S DATED 042068, 
LIST YOUR SEARCH PARAMETERS. 


le dtd. 

2. Sotis tal 

3. dst acpzite! 

b. Smath pret,e8,=1. 

5. Smath presc,e4,ski1? 1(1),cet! 
6. >math presc,e&,skill 2(1),cet!? 
7. Smath presc, eh, skll? 3(1),cet! 
8. dsmath post,e4,=1! 

9. send. 


PARAMETER LIST COMPLETE 
— WANT YOUR OUTPUT ON TAPE OR DISK? 
8 


SPECIFY DATASET NAME. 
eustuff. 
COMPILATION BEGINS. 


(dlagnostics printed here If there were errors In the search parameters) 


COMPILATION COMPLETE 
OUTPUT FORMAT: 


ONE BACKGROUND RECORD OF 09 BYTES PER STUDENT, 
ONE OVERALL RECORD OF 9} BYTES PER STUDENT, 
SEARCHING SEGINS 


YOUR OUTPUT FILE CONSISTS OF 32 STUDENTS. 
THE SEARCH iS COMPLETED 


M: END OF JOB 


Lines typed following the > were typed by the terminal user. The 
other lines were typed under computer program control. 


- 








Fig. 5. Print-out 4: illustration of the tape retrieval program. 
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The computer report illustrated in print-out 2 (Fig. 3) summarizes 
all the work being done by the students in a particular homeroom. This 
summary of where each student 1s in the curriculum and how long he 
has been there is used in the teachers’ group-planning sessions, to- 
gether with print-out 3 (Fig. 4), to help decide which students have 
gotten bogged down and which ones might be used to help in tutoring. 
Also, print-out 3 provides information on which students might be 
brought together for group work in a unit. 

One shortcoming of the present system is that the school has only 
one terminal, and it is in the data room and not in the classroom. The 
teacher who is prescribing courses of instruction on a continuous basis 
does not have time to send “down the hall” for the required report, so 
those needed reports must be anticipated by the teacher or the system, 
or both. Also, it usually takes a day or two for the scan forms io go 
through the various processing steps before reaching the computer's 
disk storage. 

Apparently the next step in the development of IPI/MIS is to in- 
stall a terminal network at the school so that both teachers and students 
can have convenient access to computer terminals. A single terminal in 
the school cannot provide the data-collecting, the monitoring, and the 
teacher-Inquiry and diagnosis functions needed. Classroom terminals 
would make it possible to enter data directly into the system quickly 
and easily. 

Terminals in each classroom would also facilitate diagnosis of stu- 
dent difficulties. Occasionally a student will get bogged down in a 
particular unit, and none of the available tests for that unit reveals 
the nature of his difficulty. That is, the tests for a given unit measure 
the unit's objectives and not the prerequisite skills. Although the stu- 
dent may have previously “mastered” prerequisite skills, he may have 
moved on to another unit prematurely, due to errors of measurement, 
or he may not have retained the knowledge and skills needed as pre- 
requisites for the unit in which he is currently having difficulty. At 
present, the teacher attempts to diagnose the difficulty through ques- 
tioning the student. in a kind of clinical branch testing, It is possible 
that this can be done much more effectively through a computer- 
assisted branch-testing approach. Given the unit in which the student 
is currently having difficulty and given the knowledge and skills pre- 
requisite for that unit, items can be presented for on-line student 
response which should facilitate identification of the missing knowl- 
edge or skills. Prescriptions for appropriate lesson units can then be 
written. 

Experience gained during the first year of developing and imple- 
menting IPI/MIS suggested several changes in both the instructional 
system (IPI) and the computer support system. However, it is clear 
that more fundamental advances will come through a systematic pro- 
gram of evaluation and research. The availability of the MIS should 
facilitate such a program. 
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[PI kesearch and Evaluation 

The IPI educational system, consisting of units geared to assessable 
objectives, is very amenable to the type of evaluation called for in 
step 6 of the instructional model. The instructional units are used in 
an environment in which relevant information on the participating 
students and teachers is readily available. Information regarding the 
relative effectiveness of different units designed to meet the same 
objectives can be systematically collected so that decisions can be made 
regarding which units are more appropriate for what kinds of stu- 
dents at what points in their educational development. Weak units 
among those offered can be identified and replaced. Objectives for 
which no adequate units are now available will be discernible, and 
appropriate units can be developed. This, in turn, will lead to a more 
potent system of education for each student, one whose results more 
and more closely approximate desired goals. 

In addition to facilitating evaluation studies of the “is it working?” 
type, the retrieval and analysis system and the IPI data bank provide 
a vast resource for basic learning and measurement studies. The 
scientist has quick and convenient access to the data, so if he gets “hot” 
on a particular question he can interact with the data and evaluate 
his hypotheses at the moment, rather than wait for weeks after getting 
an idea before seeing the first print-out. Evaluation and research 
requirements have been again a high priority in development of the 
IPI/MIS. The system is now operational to the extent that psycholo- 
gists and curriculum evaluators can sit at the computer terminal and 
retrieve data for selected students or units according to search param- 
eters which the researcher types in as verbal requests. 

He can edit the requested data if necessary, and proceed with an 
appropriate dəva analysis of the retrieved, edited data. The student 
history file, containing all the data collected on all the students for 
one academic year, can be searched in 3 to 5 minutes, depending upon 
the demands being placed on the computer by other terminals at that 
time. An example of such a search is provided in print-out 4 (Fig. 5). 

In print-out 4 the investigator was interested in examining selected 
data for all the students who had taken the pretest in E-level sub- 
traction in mathematics (unit e4). Line four (4.) of the search param- 
eters is the primary selection criterion; this is indicated by the period 
at the end of the line. This command directs the search routine to 
select only those students who had taken the pretest for unit e4. The 
exclamation point at the end of a line indicates data to be retrieved 
for the selected students if it is available; for example, line five (5.) is 
a request for the prescription information on students who worked on 
the first skill in unit e4. This search resulted in a work file (called 
“e4 stuff” by the terminal user) for 32 students. The file contained the 
unit performance data for those students plus some background data 
requested for them—their Otis IQ scores and their Stanford arith- 
metic computation percentiles, if these were available in the file. 
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*$gatt d d&stuffl(e65wwc) as F8. 
>*$$load d main. 
LOADING STARTS AT LOC 070200 


PRETEST, PRESCRIPTIONS, AND POSTESTS FOR MATH DS SKILL 2. 


10 PRETEST PRESCRIPTIONS (UNIT TASK NUMBERS) PRESCRISER POSTEST 
298° 70 12 3 5 6 715 16 6 30 
102 70 2 3 8 $10 13 1% 15 17 6 39 
124 60 & 6 71011 13 6 60 
168 80 912 31617 15 : 6 $0 
181 70 & .6 7 8 910 12 14 16 0 $9 
226 70 123 4 5 6 7 8 10 11 13 14 15 9 80 
317 30 1 5 6 7 16 17 5 99 
341 30 k 6 911 5 90 
352 70 12 3 4 5 7 $1012 14 17 10 90 
363 70 6 7 8 9101112 14 17 10 89 
385 60 5 6 7 812 13 1b 1S 5 99 
408 76 2 3 4 6 71315 10 $9 
432 26 5 6 7 10 90 
476 50 123 4 6 7 911 12 1% 17 10 70 
501 60 l1 2 k 67 8 91315 5 90 
567 60 1 2 6 71113 15 1617 5 70 
578 50 4 5 6 71,1315 16 17 5 $0 
6is 80 1 5 71112 10 90 
636 30 1 3 61013 16 17 5 99 
647 70 1 16 17 5 99 
669 60 1 2 3 4 7 9111315 17 10 $0 
671 7? 5 6 7111213 14 15 16 5 $0 
682 80 5 7 8 9 22 23 13 15 5 99 
693 60 123 4 5 6 7 9§ 10 13 15 16 17 5 80 
1058 50 123 4 5 6 7 81012 12 13 1% 70 
1036 80 3 7 8 913 ~ 99 
1025 70 l 2101617 $ 80 
1614 60 1 2 34 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 9 30 
999 60 123 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 k 70 
738 50 123 5 67 x 50 
1105 30 71113 9 3 99 
1116 50 123 4 5 6 8 10 13 15 17 3 20 
1173 80 123 4 5 Z 8 91113 15 16 17 11 90 
1231 60 12 3 5 6 81011 12 14 17 3 $9 
1242 70 3 & 5 6 7 8 915 16 17 3 30 
1297 50 1 2 3 4 6 7 81011 13 15 16 17 3 $0 
1333 0 12 3 4 6 713 14 16 17 3 99 
1377 70 13 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 1h 15 3 90 


M:END OF JOB 


Fig. 6. Print-out 5: data pertaining to pretests. prescriptions, and posttests for skill 2 
of the mathematics-unit D division. 


Current research applications of the MIS are prnnarily concerned 
with three major aspects of IPI and their interrelationships: (1) the 
diagnostic tests; (i1) the “prescription behavior” of teachers; and 
(iii) the content and sequence of the curriculum materials. In IPI's 
first 3 years a tremendous effort was needed to develop the necessary 
tests and curriculum materials. Also, teacher > training was a large 
task. These developmental activities were primailly and necessarily 
departmentalized: a group of test specialists developed the test bat- 
tery, while authorities on subject matter in the various curriculum 
areas developed the materials and their sequence, Other staff members 
worked with the teachers in developing their new mode of teaching. 
The real challenge now is to investigate the functioning of all these 
components and their interactions. The computer information system 
makes this large task more feasible. 

For example, Bolvin (5) has observed that there is considerable 
variance in “prescriber behavior.” Some teachers tend to assign a bare 
minimum of study and practice and then assign a posttest to see 
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whether the student requires more study and practice for that par- 
ticular unit: they thus go back and forth between prescription and 
posttest until mastery is “apparently achieved. Other teachers tend to 
“follow the book” strictly in terms of the pretest scores; they prescribe 
no work if these scores are 85 percent or higher; if the’ scores are 
lower than 85 percent, the extent of the assignment is determined by 
the degree to whieh the pretest score devi ates from that percentage. 
Still a “third type of individual tends to “overprescribe’—that is, to 
assign students much more work than would seem to be indicated by 
the pretest scores, 

A systematic analysis of the data involving prescriber, prescription, 
and subsequent student performance will help clarify the relative ef- 
fectiveness of these different prescription behaviors and will suggest 
whether or not they should be varied for different students and differ- 
ent units. For example, it may be important that the student be given 
extensive practice in certam skills (computation, for example) so that 
in subsequent, more complex units requiring those skills he is not 
hampered through lack of retention, Print-out 5 (Fig. 6) shows data 
relevant to this area of concern. Note how the number of tasks pre- 
seribed varies for the same pretest scores, depending in part upon who 
did the prescribing. 

Another line of current: concern is the struc ture of curriculum se- 
quences. For only ten objectives there are over 3 million possible se- 
quences. Fortunately, most of these sequences are ruled out by content 
structure and by concepts of the learning process. Instructional se- 
quences can, however, also be empirically studied. Techniques similar 
to multiple scalogram analysis (6) of available placement and pretest 
results can assist in determining whether or not the skills are being 

taught in the order of their difficulty and in an order that facilitates 
the next learning stage. It is also possible to see whether or not the 
extent to which failure to present skills in the order of their difficulty 
affects (i) the time it takes students to master that particular sequence 
of skills and (11) their eventual ability to use what has been learned. 

A more fundamental task which MIS can facilitate is the develop- 
ment of alternative forms of instruction that can be adapted to the 
needs of particular students. Of course, at present a student can be 
assigned material in which he shows a lack of mastery and need not 
be assigned lessons in skills that he has mastered. But, in addition, 
lessons 1 may involve different kinds of vocabularies: they may involve 
more closely or less closely sequenced instruction; or they may involve 
instruction which gives the student more, or less, responsibility for 
managing his own progress. Essentially, the problem is to determine 
different instructional alternatives that are related to different pat- 
terns of learning. The goal of the IPI/MIS is to help with empirical 
work which would determine the measures most efficient for assigning 
individuals appropriate alternatives and determine what alternatives 
should be made available. 


Toward CAT 

The development and adoption of the type of individualized model 
proposed here seems to be a necessary prerequisite for bringing CAT out 
of the “back room“ and into the classroom. It seems unlikely that CAT 
will ever provide all of the instruction for all of the students all of 
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the time. Yet it is virtually impossible to incorporate CAI into tradi- 
tional schools where the — is the basis for instructional deci- 
sions and scheduling. On the other hand, it is easy to incorporate CAI 
lessons into IPI/MIS as those lessons become available for solving 
specific instructional problems. The computer is there, the terminal 
capability is there, and the flexibility of an individualized school or- 
ganization is there. Most important, a model for individualization is 
there, It seems reasonable to believe that the same instructional model 
that guided the development of IPI and is guiding IPI’s “automa- 
tion” can guide the development and implementation of CAI in an 
individualized school. Some mix of these aspects seems to be the end 
toward which we are currently striving. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE: QUESTIVE EDUCATION* 


Thomas Corcoran, Research Associate; Laurence B. Dewitt, Research Fellow: 
and Ralph Hambrick, Research Fellow, Educational Policy Research Center, 
Syracuse University Research Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Predictions or conjectures about the future are never certain, based 
as they are on some combination of imagination and extrapolation 
from the past. However, three stat-menis about the future of American 
society seem, if not certain, very difficult to question. First, there will 


*This paper is based in part on research performed in the Educational Policy Research 
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be an increasing number of situations which we can justifiably call 
crises, Second, actions will be increasingly interdependent; that is, 
the consequences of an action will be increasingly difficult to restrict 
to the actors involved. Third, more choices on both an individual and 
an aggregate level will be possible and necessary. These three phe- 
nomena will have a powerful effect on the social milieu of the future. 

Crises in the future will derive from a number of sources: They will 
result from unmet expectations, from intensely felt—but mutually 
exclusive—demands, and from institutions which exacerbate rather 
than meliorate conflicts: crises In the future will be cavsed by our in- 
ability to restrict the impact of actions, but also from our assumption 
that actions will have an adverse impact when they will not; crises 
will come from our inability and unwillingness to invent new insti- 
tutions to handle new social and technological realities; they will come 
from our unwillingness to look beyond the present, and from our fear 
of what the future might bring; they will result. from both the desire 
to control and the inability to control; we will have crises in education, 
in social welfare, in the cities, and crises resulting from pollution; we 
will have moral crises resulting from a gap between our stated con- 
victions and our will to effect social and economic change. Technical 
expertise will assist. in resolving these conflicts, but expertise, by the 
very nature of the problems, will not prevent them or solve them. In 
fact, some increases in technical expertise will add yet more problems. 

The future will be characterized by greater interdependence between 
actors. A classic example of the interrelatedness of our society is the 
virtual nonexistence of self-suflicient economic units. Pollution is an 
example of interdependence which is reaching crisis proportions, An 
awareness and understanding of this interdependence will be of in- 
creasing importance for our ability to cope with reality. Awareness 
of interdependence seems to be increasing through the mass media and 
through holistic trends in social science and its popularization. Yet 
our perception of society's interrelatedness may itself be a problem. 
We may develop an expectation of interdependence which will cause 
us to curtail actions unnecessarily on the false assumption of inter- 
dependence. Recognizing that there is greater likelihood that our 
choices will have consequences for others, we must nevertheless be 
alert. lest we restrict. freedom for no cause. 

The future also promises the opportunity and necessity to make 
more choices. The capacity to control the weather may make it possible 
to choose between sunshine and snow, but it will also make the choice 
necessary, for when a capacity exists, not to use it is itself a choice. 
The fact of more choices and broader consequences, apart from the 
substance of those choices and consequences, has major implications 
for society. It promises to be a much more vital society, but also a less 
comfortable one. The fact of choice may provide excitement, but. the 
comfort of certainty is gone. The option we have available is not 
whether to return to a state of certainty, Lut how we structure our 
ability to tolerate change, uncertainty, and ambiguity and still make 
choices, mindful of their consequences. 

These converging crises, interdependencies, and choices imply a sig- 
nificant increase in the complexity and “confusingness” of modern 
life. Unfortunately, there seems to be a strong tendency to retreat into 
enclaves of simple answers when confronted by such an onslaught of 
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new, unfamiliar, and only uneasily sorted “variables.” Man, of course, 
has always had to simplify in order to make sense out of his environ- 
ment. But. the distinction here is whether or not this simplified picture 
or model is accepted as reality itself, or is considered simply one (of 
many) useful ways to organize a fundamentally stupefymg morass 
of “data.” The purpose of the first approach is to make perceived 
reality (there can be none other) hold still. The purpose of the latter 
approach is to aid in asking a new set of better questions about one’s 
environment in order to create new perceptions of reality. 

It seems clear that it is the latter sort of “questive” or “creative” 
process which must be employed if the matrix of threats to the world 
and our society 1s to be tamed. It seems clear, also, that society’s failure 
to date to respond in any vigorous manner to these crises is due in 
Jarge part to individuals and organizations making reality “hold 
still.” Treating one’s perceptior. of reality as a security blanket in a 
time of crisis and change is a sure road to disaster. 


Instruction versus Questive Education 

Education can play a very fundamental role with regard to these 
threats. Simply put, the educational system must bear much of. the 
burden of preparing individuals not only to cope with and exist in such 
a world, but also to change it and make it more liveable. Clearly, this 
isno small task. But it is an essential one. 

Schooling is based upon the notion of instruction. Learning is per- 
ceived to be the end result of teaching rather than the outcome of ex- 
perience. Teaching is seen as the transfer of knowledge rather than the 
creation of an environment which facilitates learning through explora- 
tion and experimentation. Instruction is dominated by the authority of 
the teacher as the bearer and evaluator of knowledge, The student who 
provides the answer the teacher desires, i.e., the “right” answer, is 
rewarded; the student who questions the meaning of the facts or the 
objectivity of the teacher’s knowledge is less likely to fare well in the 
system. The learner is given little opportunity to experience autonomy 
or responsibility. This is the dominant mode of education in our 
schools and it. contributes to some of our most. profound educational 
problems. It fosters deceit. and alienation in some and passivity, con- 
formity, and acceptance of authority in most. 

Confronted with mounting evidence of the ineffectiveness of the 
schools for large segments of the population, educators have sought 
more efficient. techniques of instruction. The trend is toward didactic 
models replete with scientific jargon which are implemented via com- 
plex technology. Yet the doctrine of instruction remains the operating 
logic for most of these innovations and little attention is paid to 
Dewey's observation that what individuals learn from an environment 
is the role which is assigned to them. 

The same concern about efficiency has led to the widespread practice 
of grouping, whereby children are sorted according to certain traits, 
e.g., age, IQ, reading rate, etc., which are believed to be related to 
their capacity to learn. Other aspects of the individual child are 
largely ignored and, within their groups, children are treated as 
homogeneous units. The various schemes for individualizing instruc- 
tion represent only a more sophisticated solution to the same prob- 
lem; children are permitted to proceed at their own rates but along 
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the same learning path. The point is that most of these practices are 
inimical to individuality. One exception to this generalization is the 
current experimentation with independent study programs which 
marginally increase the autonomy of the individual learner. 

In brief, there are several major shortcomings with the current sys- 
tem of primary and secondary education. The notion of “factual ma- 
terial” or a “body of facts” to be learned is stifling to the student, not 
only because it Taie him the learning experience of questioning the 
limitations of the term “fact,” but also because ìt places him in a very 
passive, recipient role. Second, it assumes that facts, information, 
whatever, can be directly communicated from one person to another 
(from the teacher to the student). This is highly questionable. Given 
the nature of the grading system, it may be that the main thing that 
students learn is how to “work the system,” or “how to get ahead ina 
highly arbitrary environment.” This, in a cynical sense, may be a very 
“useful” experience for a number of students, But it hardly forwards 
the avowed goals of education concerning the development of the 
ability to conceptualize, to think, to be creative, and to pursue one’s in- 
terests. Finally, implicit in this form of education is the assumption 
that the information to be “transplanted” is the best equipment, the 
best. preparation that can be provided for facing the later challenges 
in life. 

Various terms have been used to describe a fundamental alternative 
to the current system: inductive method, inquiry method, questive 
method, and so forth.* The basis of all of them is that the teacher re- 
frains from “dispensing” knowledge and information. His primary 
role, rather, is to assist students to pursue knowledge, to pursue and 
create their personal understandings of the environment around them. 
And the major technique the teacher uses in performing this role is 
the asking of auestions. The purpose of his asking questions is not. so 
much to lead a class discussion in any prearranged direction, but to 
point. out the underlying uncertainty contained in the declarative 
statements of fact. 

Secondly, by eliminating the teacher as an “instructor” and by al- 
lowing the students to lead and actively participate in the discussion, 
students learn (“by doing”) how to go about analyzing problems. In 
short, they learn the skills of asking questions, formulating problems 
or hypotheses, and seeking information that will aid them in dealing 
with them. ü 

This, in brief, is the questive approach to education. It should be 
noted that this is not the same approach as others which have similar 
names, such as the “discovery method.” The distinction here is one of 
whether or not the teacher is deliberately directing the students to- 
ward a prearranged goal, whether or not he is, in effect, manipulating 
the discussion to lead them to certain conclusions. In the questive 
method discussed here, the teacher plays no such role. Instead, he 
seeks to involve students in discussions and activities, and also asks 
probing questions in order to get students to clarify their thoughts. 

It is common when talking about education (as well as other sub- 
jects) to make a distinction between “process” and “content.” Tradi- 


*One of the best recent books along these lines is Teaching as a Subversive Activit 
Neil Postman and Charles Weingartner (New York: Delacorte Press 1969). vitu DY, 
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tional educational thinking is often couched in these terms, such as 
when various alternative techniques (processes) are discussed for 
teaching a given subject matter. The approach we are discussing 
makes no such distinction. In fact, rejection of the distinction is at 
the very heart of what we are talking about. The point, simply put, is 
that the process by which individuals learn 1s, itself, the main thing 
that they learn. 

Below are presented two brief classroom scenes. They depict what 
might well take place almos; any time in the 1970’s. That, however, is 
not the point. Rather, the »urpose is to indicate in some sense the 
contrast between the type 0: education (instruction) most commonly 
used now (the “old school’), and the questive method (the “new 
school”). 


Old school 

Teacuer. Well, í hope you have all read Chapter 12 entitled “En- 
vironmental Pollution.” I guess you realize that this is a relatively 
new chapter, and reflects a new problem facing our country. It is not 
something which happened all at once, Rather, it was an accumula- 
tive process dating back to the beginning of the industrial revolution 
li this country and before. But industrialization and population in- 
crease, and the virtual explosion in the use of polluting devices, from 
synthetic materials such as paper, detergents, throwaway glass bottles, 
and the internal combustion engine have increased the pollution prob- 
lem in such dramatic terms that we have recently been confronted with 
a genuine crisis. 

This is such an important matter that I have decided to ask you to 
do a paper on some aspect of the problem. Before we discuss the as- 
sionment, are there any questions on the chapter in ‘the book? 

Frep. How long do the papers have to be? 

Teacner. We will talk about that later. Does anyone have a 
que.stion ? 

= Fren. When will the papers be due? 

Tracuer. Fred, you are being a nuisance. Keep quiet unless you have 
something important to say. Since no one has any questions, let's take 
ten minutes to look at Chapter 12 and see if that refreshes your 
memory. 

[Ten minutes of shuffling, whispering, and other assorted activity 
follow while the teacher stands in the doorway talking to the English 
teacher from across the hall. | 

Tracer. Well, now are there any questions? 

Gary. What is going to be done about the problem ? 

Tracner. Well, the President’s Emergency Advisory Panel has 
recommended three basic courses of action. These strike many as a 
bit extreme, but, on the other hand, the problem itself is so extreme 
that such stiff “medicine” might be necessary. Beginning in the late 
1960’s and early 1970’s the Federal Government in Washington, along 
with many of the State governments, took various steps to reduce the 
rate at which our environment was being polluted. This included var- 
lous requirements to reduce the pollution from the internal combus- 
tion engine automobiles and various controls of a rather loose nature 
concerning industrial pollution of both air and water. Along these 
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lines, can anyone remember from the readings what the three main 
alternatives are to the internal combustion automobile? Sam ? 

Sam. The electric car, the steam car, and rapid transit. systems. 

Teacuer, Excellent, Sam. Some automobile companies are working 
on electric cars and they may be available soon. The steam car is also a 
possibility. It would be cheaper to operate, but... . Yes, Anna? 

Anna. How does a steam car work ? 

TEACHER. Well, it runs on steam and the fuel is consumed more 
efficiently. 

Anna. Why? 

Treacner. That. is a rather technical question, and I don’t want. to 
take the time to go into it here. However, maybe in your science class 
Mr. Lunn would like to go into a fuller description. Why don’t you 
ask him. 

Sam. I know how they work. 

Tracuer. That’s good, Sam, but we haven't the time to go into it 
now. The period ends in two minutes and we must get the assignment 
straight. The papers will be due next Monday and must be at least 
500 words in length. The theme is “How Pollution Affects My Life.” 
Tomorrow you may use class time to go to the library to work on it. 

Also, please note the reading assignment. on the board. Chapter 13 
on Race Relations should be read by Tuesday. See you tomorrow. 


New school 

Teacuer. Well, yesterday we talked about the rise and fall of ptero- 
dactyls, and discussed some of Sam’s discoveries so far on that. Has 
anyone else found some things they want to talk about, or should we 
wheel ? 

Crass. Generally favorable response for wheeling, though some 
opted for a reading period. 

Treacuer. Wheeling it is. 

SaM. On the news last night they said that pollution has gotten so 
bad that the government is probably going to ban cars in another few 
vears anyway. And they said they may even have to shut down a bunch 
of factories, too. 

Grorae. They couldn’t do that. 

Sam. Why not ? | 

Grorcr. They couldn’t ban cars—how would people get around? 
How would people get to work and how would we get to school? 

SANDRA. The more I hear, the better I like it. [Cheers. Laughter. | 

[Editor: Kids are kids. We aren't proposing to change them. |] 

Mary. I think George 1s right. If they made companies stop pro- 
ducing, where would people who worked there get new jobs? And how 
would they decide what to stop producing? What if the companies 
produced weapons for defense or some other vital product 

Frep. Sam’s right, though. They did say that they were going to 
have to ban cars and some factories in the next few years, and that if 
they didn’t, the pollution problem would become so bad in ten years 
that we'd all have to wear gas masks outdoors in ten years—and in- 
doors, too, if the building didn’t have air filtration. 

Tracuer. Sam, did you say that the news progr..m had said that 
these things would be done, or that they might have to be done. 

Sam. The program said that they would have to be done if other 
means of reducing pollution failed. 
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Berry. What do you mean when you say “reduce pollution” ? 

Sam. Decrease it, of course. Make it go away ... what sort of 
stupid question is that? You're just playing Mr. Rombo’s [the teach- 
ers] game of “What do you mean by that?” 

| Laughter. Applause] 

Berry. I am not! I just want to know if they're talking about get- 
ting rid of some of the pollution or not having much new pollution. 

sam. If that makes any sense, I’ll fly. 

Tracuer. Betty, are you getting at the distinction between pollu- 
tion which exists due to past activities as opposed to the new pollu- 
tion which we create every day ? 

Mary. Oh! I get it. I see what she’s after. I guess if we stopped all 
new pollution we’d just stay as polluted as we are now. If we want 
to make real headway, we'd have to stop all the new pollution and 
remove some of the existing pollution as well. 

Treacuer. Well, are we going some place now ? 

Jerr. Hold it. No we're not. What Mary says about pollution isn’t 
always true of all pollution. For example, look at noise pollution. If 
we could stop all new noise pollution, there would no longer be noise 
pollution, There's no such thing as old noises. They’re sort of in- 
stauntaneous. 

Treacuer. Maybe you didn’t have such a good point after all, Mary. 
What do you think ? 

Mary. Well .. . maybe its just true of all pollution except noise 
pollution. 

Frep. No, It depends on how you look at it. For instance, if you look 
at ncise which comes from an old factory which has been around for 
a while as “old” noise, and noise which comes from a newly built fac- 
tory as “new” noise, then the statement that Mary made is still true. 

Tracner. Well, Jeff? Is Marv still wrong? 

Jerr. Well, I guess it depends on how you look at noise. If you look 
at noise as a temporary thing that pla ys itself out and then disap- 
pears, then she’s wrong—at least about this type of pollution. But, 
if you look not at the structure of the noises themselves, but at the 
sources of noises, then I guess her statement would still hold up. 

Treacner. But even with your second definition, isn’t there still a dif- 
ference between noise pollution, and, say, water pollution ? 

Jerr. No. I don’t think so. 

Teactter. Well, I’m not so sure. But let’s come back to that later . . . 
if I can figure out what it is. I must confess I didn’t see the news 
last night. Can anyone summarize just what it was that the Emer- 
gency Advisory Council said ? 

Suzie. Yes. Besides the possible banning of gas cars and possible 
elimination of some especially pollutant factories, they said they 
wanted to set up some sort of commission or fund or something that 
would go around taxing factories for all the polluting they do. 

Henry. If they’re going to pollute anyway, what’s the point of 
that? Why don’t. thev go around and just tell them to stop polluting 
or ¿lse? 

Tracuer. Or else what? 

Henry. Why do vou alwavs say things like that? 

[ Laughter. ] 
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Teracuer. You see, sometimes I'm not sure just what voure saying 
or what you mean. 

Henry. I guess I mean or else they ll close the place down, or hit 
‘em with a fat fine—something along those lines. 

Teacurr. I wonder if that isn’t precisely what the Advisory Council 
has in mind with this special tax on factories. 

George. Yes. It must have something to do with that because I 
think they said that the amount of tax that the factories would have 
to pay would be based on how much they polluted. 

Jerr. How do they decide how many dollars’ worth of pollution the 
factory has done? 

Mary. And do they make them pay back all of it, or just some of it ? 


Some anticipated criticisms 

As with any effort to alter the status quo, questive education will 
meet with arguments that it is undesirable, impractical, or impossible. 
One reaction might be that questive education as a model approach 
in the system is impractical. Critics will cite the sizeable literature on 
barriers to change in the public schools as “proof™ that so funda- 
mental a reform is out of the realm of possibility. We would agree 
that it will not become a full reality by 1975 or 1980, But we do insist 
that it is a profitable direction. The fact that it is difficult is not a 
sufficient reason for abandoning it as a goal and as a yardstick against 
which to evaluate progress in the educating system. 

A second negative response might be that it is not suitable for all 
aspects of schooling; that it makes sense for a civies course but chil- 
dren must learn to read and acquire mathematical skills and for these 
it is inappropriate. The distinction between instruction and education 
implied in this criticism may have some validity, althongh the degree 
of validity is far from demonstrated. The utility of the questive ap- 
proach goes well beyond a civics course, and the principles involved, 
with some variations, may even assist in learning how to read and do 
mathematics. Although it surely has limitations, its full range of 
utility is yet to be determined. 

A third criticism might be that questive education will destroy the 
authority relationship between teacher and student and thereby cause 
a Nee fe in discipline. This conclusion does not follow from the 
nature of the approach. First, questive education will require a degree 
of intellectual self-discipline not approached by the currently domi- 
nant doctrine of instruction. Second, removing authority as the basis 
for the acceptance or rejection of facts, interpretations, and judgments 
does not imply that authority ir. maintaining classroom order will 
suffer. Treating the student as a person with the capacity to reason 
and judge may well decrcase the artificial relationship between stu- 
dent and teacher which is a cause of behavior aimed at “conning” the 
system, a significant. cause of unproductive disorder. 

Other criticisms of a questive approach might be raised and they 
deserve an honest evaluation. Some are likely to suggest useful modi- 
fications or assist in delineating the scope of the approach. What 
should be avoided is rejection of the approach because of an unwill- 
ingness to question the status quo or because its critics have impressive 
credentials. 
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Some policy and institutional implications 


If we do accept the notion that a questive, choice-making emphasis 
in the education system is desirable, how might we begin to effect it? 
What kinds of policy and institutional implications does the proposal 
have? The very nature of the questive educating system suggests that 
it cannot be mandated in the manner of State-required courses or en- 
forced with the instrument of standardized examinations or imple- 
mented through hierarchical accountability. Although there is no 
clear understanding of the relationship bet ween the organization of the 
educating system and the nature of its impact on the student, it does 
appear quite likely that a system based on authority relationships 
with choice removed from the teacher (and even the principal and the 
superintendent) restrains the ability of the teacher to create a questive, 
choice-emphasizing environment. Authority cannot be the basis for 
creating a questive educating system. If the child is to be questive, the 
teacher must be questive: if the teacher is to be questive, the principal 
must be questive, and so on. This means that insofar as questive edu- 
cation is stimulated by policy, the policymaker must. suppress his 
desire for certainty. He will have to tolerate system “sloppiness” and 
the chance of failure, with his only consolation being the knowledge 
that. insistence on certainty through the instrument of authority would 
itself decrease the probability of success. 

It may be that the negative formulation of the contradiction be- 
tween authority and questive education has a positive side. The effective 
thrust. of policy for questive education may be to provide choice 
throughout the system: for parents, students, teachers, schools, etc. 
Rather than enforced requirements, the provision of alternatives— 
for subject matter, timing, environment, etc—may be the most. effective 
stimulus for creating an effective educating system. This effort will 
require organizational invention as well as a willingness to remove 
“efficiency” as the highest criterion of organizational effectiveness. It 
will require altered modes for justifying expenditures of the Federal 
dollar. 

Questive education, as we have advocated it here, is envisioned as 
something which in the future might become part of the questive 
society, one in which the individual is the explicit unit. of moral con- 
cern and is provided an environment and a role within which he is 
perceived by himself and others as an autonomous, thinking, judging 
person, Even though this concern with the individual has a long tra- 
dition in Western political thought, our operating principles and our 
mode of justification of governmental action and expenditures are 
cast. in terms of the aggregate, some larger whole. The title, “National 
Defense Education Act,” for example, does not attempt to hide the 
fact that the grantee is perceived as an instrument toward some larger 
goal. Excluding nondegree-seeking and/or part-time persons from 
eligibility for governmental education grants indicates not only the 
instrumental goals of the grant but also the accepted notion of the 
appropriate indicator of that instrumentality, namely a degree. If 
government is to assist in the attempt to achieve a questive society, 
we may need to develop individualistic rather than holistic modes for 
justifying governmental expenditures and invent institutions which 
can affect the spirit of that justification. 
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The thrust of this institutional invention might be toward the crea- 
tion of space in which individuals can act without having consequences 
for others; these institutions might decrease the interdependence of 
actions. And if we add to the fact of a decrease in interdependence an 
acceptance of that fact, we may be able to grant a capacity for choice, 
a level of freedom, which the systemic nature of society and its institu- 
tions would otherwise deny. We might even reduce the occurrence of 
the bureaucratic cop-out, “Well, I'd like to let you, but what if every- 
body did it.” 

It may well be that questive education is necessary to develop not 
the social and institutional inventions suggested above, but the in- 
ventors themselves. The purpose for attempting to place questive edu- 
cation on the agenda of policymakers in the seventies, however, is not 
to suggest that necessary changes will occur in that period or that it 
will become the modal approach to education before 1980, however 
much we may hope for that occurrence. The point is that questive 
education is a viable alternative, that it does have definite policy im- 
plications, and that the seventies is the time to begin, if not to com- 
plete, the task. 





CLOSING THE NATION DOWN FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Luvern L. Cunningham, Dean, College of Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Fellow, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford,Calif. 


The tragedy of the decade of the seventies can be written now, simply 
and without fanfare or embellishment. As a nation we simply will not 
discover the solutions to our vexing social and educational problems 
despite the fact that the resources, the energies, the capabilities are 
everywhere. We will spend more, we will try harder, but our failures 
will be even more grandiose than those of the past. But it need not 
be so. We are saturated with capacity. Our energy and talent reservoir 
literally knows no bounds, yet we have failed to discover how we can 
address that energy and talent to problem solving. Our vision is limited 
and unnecessarily constrained. 

My paper is neither extended nor eloquent. I make no effort to 
review our frailties nor to advance elegant theories about what might 
be if we were to allocate a much larger share of our national budget 
to education. Our educational problems ave grave, indeed, and the need 
for promising ideas, theories, and new approaches is apparent. The 
notions advanced in the pages which follow are not expensive nor are 
they futuristic. They are starkly modest and capable of implementa- 
tion now. The payoff similarly would be immediate, not a decade away. 
And the formulation, although presented here for educational ae i 
lem solving, is equally applicable to our other vexing national 
problems. 

Let me begin by saying that despite our mass educational enterprise 
(remarkably — actually) and all of our mechanisms for in- 
forming ourselves informally, our citizens, all of us, are exceedingly 
ignorant and poorly informed. We know very little about the matters 
that are destroying us. 
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As a nation we have a kind of cocktail party mentality—few facts, 
lots of affect and emotion, and little motivation to understand better 
our problems, Our national ignorance is rather evenly distributed 
throughout the society. Be we barber or bank president, PTA regular 
or AMA member, hippy or Senator, our knowledge levels, in contrast 
to what is knowable, are uniformly low. 

We have a fantastic reservoir of educational technology that could 
be effectively converted to a massive, national, society-wide informa- 
tional and educational effort directed at solving national problems. Its 
rotential has been demonstrated with the moon landings. The world 
is better informed on space problems and issues than any other single 
matter. On two occasions, (July and November 1969) around-the-clock 
programming on television and radio was focused on moon landings, 
features of space travel, and hosts of technical, moral, even legal prob- 
lems of xpace exploration. The effort affected the world—people of all 
ages everywhere know something about space. The knowledge level 
of persons the world over is undoubtedly higher about space than on 
any other single phenomenon. Such understandings were achieved in 
a remarkably short time through the formidable powers of the mass 
media using modern technology. Furthermore, that success stands 
apart from what in the future could be a substantially enlarged exploi- 
tation of such potential for educational purposes. Ideas about employ- 
ing this capacity are developed later in the paper. 

Communication about space accomplishments was achieved through 
a remarkable spirit of world cooperation. Domestically, too, we wit- 
nessed a marvelous blending of the resources of both the public and 
private sectors. Television and radio programs were sponsored by pri- 
vate advertising. Space program achievements, the product of public 
investments in space developments, were shared openly on the bases of 
policies arrived at through interactions of the public and private sec- 
tors. The focusing of national, indeed world attention, on the moon 
landings was obviously considered to be in the nation’s public interest. 
The technical accomplishment of landing men on the moon was to some 
extent matched by the remarkable coordination of public and private 
energies and capabilities which made the mass media focus possible. 

We, in education, are concerned with ignorance and its liquidation, 
with knowledge and its utility. We are likewise familiar with educa- 
tional technology and its application to educational problems. We have 
had at our finger tips a mass education capability which the educa- 
tional community has no way of unleashing. Its power and majesty are 
there and hopefully available. But we stand disheveled in its presence. 
_ What if we, as a nation, were to convert or apply this same capacity, 
in whatever amounts necessary, to elevate our informational and 
knowledge base as a society in regard to educational problems and 
issues? What if we were to preempt the media for periods of time equal 
to those devoted to the moon landings and focus on the national read- 
ing problem, for example? I propose that we do. 

I am not advancing a namby-pamby approach to solving the na- 
tion’s reading problem—or any other for that matter. This is an 
earnest, deadly serious proposal. I recommend that we use (unshackle 
if you prefer) our total capacity in a massive assault. And that we give 
our complete, undivided attention to the problem by shutting the 
nation down. 
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Let. us visualize a national close-down and a maximum mass educa- 
tion effort. It is not a holiday but no one goes to school, no one goes 
to work, no one plays golf. We simply inform ourselves about this 
national deficiency and search for ways to eliminate it. Think of 
continuous radio and television programing on reading; newspapers 
carrying no news (only legal notices and obituaries) —just stories on 
reading. Picture the supplementary roles that schools could play. Vis- 
ualize churches and thousands of other voluntary and civic associa- 
tions turning their attention to the problem. All other news, problems, 
world events would be sct aside, shelved for a brief period; total atten- 
tion, zeroed in on reading. . 
— precludes documentation of the seriousness of our national 


reading deficiency. Let me simply quote briefly from an interview 
made about. three years ago with a young man in Southern Illinois. 
His emotions tell the story more eloquently than pounds of statistics. 
The interviewee is a young man, twenty-two years old, who cannot 
read. He is white, married and has a family. In the interview he 1s 
reflecting back upon his experiences in the public schools: 


It was stupid the way they tried to teach me. In sixth grade they put 
me in the cloak hall. I was up about two stories high and I used to make 
those paper airplanes and throw them out the window. I flunked first 
grade and second, and I was always older than the rest of the kids, too. 
and that puts me down. In arithmetic I am slow and in English I am 
slow, and in reading—I can't. I can read some, but not enough to get by 
with. I know what danger is, and that is the only thing that I think is 
important, like as if somethin’ says poison or somethin’—I know what 
that is. 

If somebody took a bull whip on me and tried to make me read, I 
would just give up and let them kill me or somethin’ like that. Like when 
I was in school there was a lot more smart people than I was. I just felt 
like I’d just give it up to everybody else cause there is always somebody 
better’n me. I just gave up. I don't know, they say you are nuthin’ or 
yowre pretty stupid, you don’t think about it when they say it cause 
they don’t know how true it is. But you know. 

You know what I mean. Just for instance like if I didn’t know what 
nationally was, if I didn’t know what that was I’d say well, what is it? 
And they’d say, boy, are you stupid. And boy, that gets you right there. 
but I don’t act like it. I put up some kind of front and I said if I wasn’t 
so stupid then I’d be rich, and you know that is the kind of example I'd 
give back. There’s always an answer for everything. 

A person like you right now, I don’t mind explainin’ this to you. It's 
immaterial, but it’s downgrading me, but I tell you it don’t make no dif- 
ference to me cause I’m old enough to take shame as it comes. 

If I could read and if I could spell, readin’ and spellin’ and arithme- 
tic that’s all, geography and English don’t mean a thing. I mean, I can 
find out the rest of that on my own and it’s true, too. I'II look at a word 
and I’ll say, man, I sure wish I could read that book. I can't do it, I 
try, but I can’t do it. 


I cannot reproduce the feeling—the pathos—contained in this young 
man’s voice. The total interview reveals that he possesses remarkable 
selfinsight, that he is reasonably bright, that he is not bitter—just that 
he is beaten, feels trapped, and sees no way out for himself or his 
family. He is a product of our schools and there are thousands more 
like him. Furthermore, his plight was not produced overnight—it was 
two decades in the making. 

Can you imagine it? The nation closed down. Total saturation pro- 
- ng on radio and television, all stations, all channels, for four 

ays, Newspapers and other printed materials devoting complete at- 
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tention to the national reading problem. Just imagine. Comprehen- 
sive, in-depth, learned attention to the problems and issues in reading. 
Programming so rich that it will attract the interests of everyone— 
toddlers and teenagers, gurus and grandpas, potters and Ph.D’s. And 
we can make it cop-out proof, or at least reasonably so. 

I would see the national close-down and massive educational effort 
serving the following purposes: (1) documenting the problem, report- 
ing on the nature of deficiencies, calling upon the genius of the media 
to make that representation—it would be essentially a sensitizing pur- 
pose; (2) a review of how educators are approaching the problem 
currently; detailed, in-depth presentations balanced between national 
and local programming; and (3) some notions about how the enlarged 
involvement of thousands of people in follow-up actions could help in 
the solution, As is implied above, programming, through the media 
and other integrated efforts locally, could be addressed to those three 
purposes. 

The first of the four days could be devoted essentially to sensitizing 
the nation to the problem involving its description in both national 
as well as local dimensions. The second day could be informational, 
too, elaborating contemporary efforts to solve reading problems, focus- 
ing intensively on what the schools are now doing. The third and 
fourth days could be directed to what we do about our national read- 
ing difficulties. We could have, in effect, a national brain-storming of 
the ways to work our way through to solutions. Suggestions for solving 
the problem could be national, e.g., what can Congress do? Or locally, 
how could we organize a massive, city-wide tutorial assault ? 

The beauty of it is that we have everything—now. We have exceed- 
ingly creative and gifted people in the media. We have the technical 
materials—the delivery systems and the receiving systems, We have 
the modes of presentation, We have reservoirs of ideas about. reading. 
We have people who could assist the media in mapping the terrain. 
We have public service-oriented advertisers. We have the prospect of 
a powerful blending of public and private sector capability. We have 
an administration that has chosen this problem (Commissioner Allen, 
II.. W.) as the nation’s Number One educational priority. And we 
have a citizenry aching to find solutions. 

With this preamble I would like to advance three recommendations 
for the General Subcommittee on Education : 

1. That the Subcommittee, through its staff, begin immediately to 
work with relevant administrative agencies (F.C.C., H.E.W.) 1 in the 
planning of a four-day national close-down for the purpose of solving 
the reading problems of the nation. Furthermore, if legislation is re- 
quired, that it be drafted at once. 

The public and private planning processes that. were applied to in- 
formational and educational efforts for the moon landing may be a 
helpful model. As planning guidelines, however, I would suggest: the 
following: (1) programmig of all media should be directed to so- 
ciet y-wide audiences; (2) effort should be comprehensive in scope, in- 
cluding detailed analyses of what our several national reading prob- 
lems are; (3) promising approaches to their solution should be in- 





1 The Committee understands the Federal mystique and could determine the relevant 
agencies, 
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cluded; (4) reading problems throughout the population should be 
described rather than limiting the focus to school- -age readers; (5) 
detailed spelling out of things that individuals can do to improve their 
own reading skills should be presented; (6) ideas about how readers 
can teach nonreaders should be shown ; ‘and (7) planning should neli- 
ther be dominated by professional educators nor should their expert- 
ness be ignored. 

Advance planning and design teams should give extended attention 
to national close-down, follow- -up programs, ‘Suggestions should be 
offered to cities, small towns, metropolitan areas—even neighbor- 
hoods—on how to make further advances on solving the 1 reading prob- 
lem after the close-down ends. Most communities have the manpower 
to solve their reading problems right at home. Readers outnumber non- 
readers. There are former teachers, active teachers, would-be teachers, 
school children who can read, college students. professional people, 
housewives, many of whom have time and the inclination to invest 2 
largo part of their energy in problems like this one. So, let us put them 
to work. Across the nation there are literally millions of persons who 
could inform themselves about. how to teach nonreaders to read or in 
other ways help with the problem. They should launch mito the task. 
Obv iously, there are administrative jobs to be done, e.g., bringing 
teacher and nonreader together, allaying anxieties, and the like. But 
these are manageable too. 

Shut-down planners should give attention to how the close-down 
and the massive educational effort can be related to public and private 
schools, For maximum benefit and exploitation of follow-up potential 
the schools would need to have a central role in the entire plan, Con- 
siderable thought should be mvested in how a massive reading tutorial 
program could be mounted and carried out, for exe mple. The schools 
could offer locations for tutors to meet students: schools could help in 
the training of thousands of tutors; schools could mobilize within the 
system itself a large number of tutors from te: ichers, students, hbrari- 
ans, and secretaries, There are hundreds of es (professionals and 
nonprofessionals) who might wish to take part. 

2. That the Subcommittee explore the potential of earmarking tiro 
weekdays each month for national problem-solving purposes, some of 
which would be reserved for educational matters. 

On these days, the nation would, as in the case of the reading ex- 
ample, close down with the exception of hospitals and other necessary 
services. The year’s calendar would be prepared in advance and prob- 
lems selected within some priority system. Regular national close- 
downs would continue until such time as we were satisfactorily on 
top of the problems that are about to destroy us, We may indeed find 
it, necessary to continue the practice from this pomt forward without 
cessation. Thus, the Subcommittee should examine ways and means of 
extending this capability to a host of problems immediately such as 
education, generation cleavages, pollution, housing, law and order, 
— health and drugs. 

That the Subcommittee staf devote time to investigating the 
feasibility of apriying the same idea on lesser scales—regional, metro- 
politan, city, even neighborhoods, incorporating both the mass media 
educational effort with the close-down notion, 
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The national focus may work effectively on some problems that are, 
indeed, national in scope. But a more limited application may be fruit- 
ful on such educational problems as metropolitan educational govern- 
ment reform or related questions such as community control and de: 
centralization. 

The potential of our national problem-solving reserve is not going 
to be tapped unless some definitive steps are taken. Planning respon- 
sibility should be fixed either with an existing Federal agency or a 
new one devoted to national problem solving. Attention must be given 
to spelling out problem-solving models for neighborhoods, cities, metro 
areas, regions, States, and the nation. Planning resources will be 
needed. Appropriations for that purpose should be anticipated. Ex- 
periments are in order: feedback and appraisal should be designed. 

An inventive approach to the coordination and follow-through on 
close-down days at various levels needs to be found, obviously. There 
are, Within metropolitan areas for example, few metro-wide structures 
or agencies that currently can assume planning and follow-through 
responsibilities. Conceivably, school districts could find a way to as- 
sume these tasks; but there would be advantages in avoiding tight link- 
ages with existing institutions. In the absence of coordinating struc- 
tures, new designs for this purpose might well be tested. For example, 
in Columbus, Ohio, the Urban Education Coalition, a new metropoli- 
tan-wide organization devoted to strengthening education, could as- 
sume this task immediately. But few such associations exist. The 
Subcommittee staff could assist with the development of such or- 
ganizations at several levels. 

The only way to solve our problems is to solve them—we, us, our- 
selves. No one else will do it. The observation is so homely that one 
is embarrassed to advance it. It issues from a modest philosophical 
premise. There is no way for anyone to avoid the problems of our time: 
black or white; city dweller or suburbanite; scholar or school boy. 

“scapism is at best. temporary and nonproductive, Events of the day 
beat our sensitivities from every quarter and batter down our resist- 
ance. 

As individuals our problems are both personal and social, if we care 
for our society. Part of our personal responsibility is to avoid “cop- 
ping out,” either in innocence or after deliberation. We are in an age 
of finger pointing: youths at adults, adults at youths; blacks at whites, 
whites at blacks; doves at hawks, hawks at doves; minorities at ma- 
jorities; majorities at minorities. We are at an exaggerated level of 
fault finding, guilt transferring, thrusting and parrying. We invest 
fantastic amounts of energy and resources in lashing out and defend- 
ing. Our abhorrence with injustice, brutality, inhumaneness, has un- 
veiled substantial amounts of precisely that—injustice, brutality and 
inhumanity. And it has produced an environment of nakedness. All 
secrets are known; all frailties stand exposed. We have discovered that 
there are no innocents—that all are guilty. 

We have passed the point where further criticism is helpful. Nothing 
is to be served by fresh waves of acrimony. The generation of new 
hostilities will take us nowhere. Our problems are so severe, the con- 
sequence, so grave, that they demand the attention of two hundred 
million people. Let's take bold new steps to their solutions. 
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URBAN EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN THE SEVENTIES 
Robert A. Dentler, Director, Center for Urban Education, New York, N.Y. 
Urgan EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN THE SEVENTIES 


Introduction 

Less than one-half of 1 percent of the more than 20,000 public 
school systems in the United States are currently responsible for edu- 
cating more than one in five of the nation’s elementary and secondary 
students, About 2 percent of these systems, all-of them urban, enroll 
more than one in three of the nation’s students, 

The city and large suburban populations served by the 400 largest 
school districts are declining only slightly in size, while they continue 
to change rapidly in class and ethnic composition. As a result, the cle- 
mentary and secondary public school populations of American urban 
communities will decline very slightly in the numbers of pupiis en- 
rolled during the 1970's, while the adult populations will continue to 
become poorer economically and ethnically more isolated. 

Thus, the ability of urban school systems to finance themselves— 
an ability already in drastic decline during the 1960’s—will move to- 
ward total dependency upon State and Federal financing during the 
coming decade. If we assume the viability of these school systems to be 
relatively constant, then only the challenge of public financing would 
deserve Intensive consideration. But this report deals with three 
aspects of operational viability in the belief that these aspects are at 
present Ikely to he neglected in the face of the financial challenge. 

These aspects are best described as the problems of public legi- 
timacy, the teaching profession, and the individualization of instruc- 
tion. There are other aspects of urban education that deserve simul- 
taneous examination in view of the social trends and environmental 
changes that are likely to characterize the decade of the seventies. 
These three have been selected mainly because of their seeming in- 
tractability, and not because they are more strategic than other aspects 
of urban school systems. 

We should assert. at once, however, that solutions to the problems 
of urban public education are strategic to the future viability of 
American education as a whole. The measure of quality in American 
education in the seventies should be the measure of improvement in 
publie and professional responses to the urban challenge. The nation’s 
failure to meet. the needs of youths in the more remote rural areas of 
Appalachia, the Ozarks, Northern Michigan, and on the American In- 
dian reservations, will continue to pose profound difficulties for the 
nation. But the concentration of the majority of the nation’s children 
and youth m its largest central cities suggests that by magnitude of 
dilemma alone, the educational challenge of the seventies will be pri- 
marily urban. | 
Public legitimacy 

Our urban public school systems will probably continue to operate 
as such during the seventies. But the frequency of one-week to one- 
month shutdowns of schools and classrooms increased steadily from 
1965 to 1970; and it will probably continue to increase as financial 
shortages, teacher militancy, community militancy, and student unrest, 
increase from year to year. We expect the existing districts will persist 
by sheer weight of custodial necessity and the impress of law, but the 
going will get tougher as the decade deepens. 
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What. has eroded less visibly but more importantly during the past 
15 years, however, is the base of public confidence upon which all pub- 
lic institutions ultimately rest in a democratic society. The evidence 
of this erosion 1s too complicated to be summarized within a singular 
hypothesis, but there are alarming indications to support the gross 1m- 
pression that the process of erosion implicit within urban community 
disorganization is well under way in the case of public schools. 

Belief in the importance and efficacy of formal education will con- 
tinue to run high. And public satisfaction with the quality of public 
instruction and school services will continue to run higher than one 
might estimate from the coverage given by the mass media. But erosion 
has taken place at. the base, and there is no public program currently 
In operation which is designed to prevent continuation of this destruc- 
tion trend. 

The erosion in public confidence is entailed in a reduction in the 
depth of public belief in the relevance, scope, and life-enhancing utility 
of public instruction. It is entailed in the spreading conflict around 
the question of the moral rightness of the power structures through 
which decisions about educational policy are made. It is expressed in 
the continuing escalation of urban secondary student unrest and pro- 
test, even at the junior high school level. It 1s implied increasingly in 
the extent. to which urban dwellers question whether formal schooling 
has improved their job and income security—a questioning that grinds 
away at the belief that has been pivotal historically to the cultural 
justification of public school systems in American cities. 

The response of professional educators to these growing sources of 
public discontent. has been primarily technical. That is, program 
changes made during the 1960’s were for the most part changes in 
symbolic responses made to deepening social problems. The structural 
roots of the problem of public disenchantment were seldom attacked, 
though many earnest technical efforts at change were undertaken. The 
effect for the seventies will probably be a new public reckoning on the 
discrepancy between apparent effort and actual, structural solutions 
to pressing problems. 

For example, since 1965, the bulk of Federal Title I, Title ITI, and 
Title IV funds has gone into within-school revisions in programs of 
instruction, The bearing of health, nutrition, family security, parental 
involvement, and job training considerations upon the outcomes of any 
effort at urban school improvement is universally acknowledged. Yet, 
program design and sometimes the lay citizenry, itself, have been 
governed during the 1960’s by a preoccupation with within-school 
treatments. 

Matters of inter-institutional relations, schoo]-community relations, 
classroom discipline, and student rights and responsibilities have been 
given comparatively very scant resources, although concern with these 
matters is intense. Ways of opening out the operations of formal edu- 
cation—making them more inclusive, more flexible, and more pertinent 
to the nonclassroom realities of urban life—are described as important, 
vet they have been relegated to the bottom of the resource heap by 
professional educators and lay boards of education. 

During the seventies, public confidence in urban public education 
could be restored by deliberate revision of these priorities. Certain 
programs set in motion during the sixties offer rich possibilities for 
achieving a revision. These include the de-isolation of neighborhood 
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schools, infant. day care centers within reach of working mothers, store- 
front extensions of schools and universities, and improved utilization 
of the potentialities of electronic communication systems, If revision 
does not occur in the direction of making public instruction more con- 
tinuous, adaptable, and coterminous with community concerns, then 
cem: 1a y recious values that inhere in public education may be sacrificed 
indefinitely in metropolitan communities. A technical rather than a 
community development orientation during the seventies could mean 
that public elementary and secondary schools would become populated 
yet educationally devoid lighthouses standing on the shores of the 
past. 

For the masses of urban children, the workable alternatives to public 
schooling—while deserving of intense planning and professional seru- 
tiny—are presently unimaginable. Those who called in the late sixties 
for the vision of nonschool systems of education tended to envision 
programs that cannot meet: the urgent needs of millions of children 
during the coming decade. 

Some contingency planning is therefore imperative on the prob- 
lem of how to protect the urban public welfare during a grim period 
of transition from the schoolhouse status guo into an unknown future. 
The prospects for swift and effective reform in school-community re- 
lations are by no means hopeless for the short run, but we should also 
prepare against the possibility of failure of this reform effort. 


The Reconstruction of Teaching 

During the late sixties, we began to solve the pressing quantitative 
supply problem in urban school staffing. The teacher shortage began 
to be met. In the process, however, little change in the characteristic 
roles of teachers in operating urban schools was accomplished. In- 
come insecurity, powerlessness, and appalling working conditions 
were remedied by the advent of militant teacher unionism: but little 
change took place in the way in which teachers were prepared, as- 
signed, apprenticed, guided into the practice of effective instruction 
and classroom control, or tenured. 

The vast. social movement known as teacher unionism will be con- 
solidated in city school systems during the seventies. The costs as well 
as the benefits of the movement will be experienced at the same time 
the public systems are being reformed or undermined under the chal- 
lenge to their legitimacy. 

During the sixties, teacher unionism had very little effect on the 
“assroom behavior of teachers. As a result of the successes of the 
movement, teachers were better paid: their professional rights were 
better guaranteed: their contracted-for working time was adjusted 
to the necessities of released time and lesson planning; and their abil- 
itv to affect the policies of school systems was increased. But union 
chapters and associations did not penetrate the domain of pre- and 
In-service preparation to any significant extent; nor did they lead to 
a revision in conventional group instruction. While new procedures 
were Increasingly available, e.g., team teaching and individually pre- 
scribed instruction, thousands of teachers in city classrooms persisted 
in using the lecture-from-the-desk method inherited from the previous 
century. 

During the seventies, we will witness increasing strains between 
teacher resistance to changes in instructional practice and the assump- 
tion of leadership on the part of teachers in the quest for more effective 
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practices. The strains will be resolved in part by the extent to which 
the union movement moves away from its current emphasis on trade 
unionism and toward the incorporation of a new professionalism, and 
in part by the extent to which teachers are incorporated into the de- 
cision-making and administrative process. Finally, they will be re- 
solved by the extent to which educational researchers and developers 
separate fads and fashions from authentic innovations in the engineer— 
ing of curricular change. Meanwhile, a missing bridge from the past 
into the future is a bridge of mutual trust between urban teachers and 
the economically impoverished children and parents they seive. 


Indiwidualized instruction 

The socially distinguishing feature of urban life is suicultural di- 
versity. Even the increasingly segregated populations in our cities 
are blessed with an order of heterogeneity of life styles that is nearly 
beyond description. 

For six decades, urban public educators have behaved as if they 
served a single cultural group, just as for the same six decades they 
have given great lip service to the importance of individualizing in- 
struction. Urban public demand combined during the sixties with 
new thrusts in the behavioral sciences to generate a variety of alterna- 
tive modes of instruction. We began the decade with such stupefying 
labels as cultural deprivation. We ended it with a new awareness of 
differences in styles and rates of learning. The age-old principle of 
highly individualized instruction became realizable, even within the 
context of bureaucratized urban systems serving great masses of 
students, | 

The new instructional procedures, materials, and points of view 
generated during the sixties have yet to be incorporated on a broad 
scale in urban neighborhood schools. But alternative practices are 
available and they are diffusing gradually. During the seventies, these 
will become more widely understood. Assuming an adequate level of 
public confidence in public instruction and a professional orientation 
toward educational innovation among teachers, great improvements 
in the quality of individualized teaching and learning will take place 
in the coming decade. 

These improvements depend for their fulfillment upon new orders 
of cooperation between the profit-centered education industry, pub- 
lic agencies of education, and the university community. Progress was 
hampered during the sixties by a thicket of copyright, field-testing, 
and royalty problems which grew up around several of the enabling 
titles in the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act. During 
the seventies, again assuming some degree of stability in the larger 
urban context, this thicket of limitations will be cut down as partner- 
ships are worked out between free agents in our system. But new 
Federal legislative amendments may be needed to give the collabora- 
tion a boost as well as better regulative formulation in the event that 
new resources become available in a post-Vietnam situation. 


Conclusion 

The trends in urban public education in the seventies will become 
Increasingly apocalyptic. We will all have opportunities to choose, 
almost. week by week, between policies that. will result in disintegra- 
tion of public education and policies that will result in tremendous 
improvements in the quality of pupil learning and human develop- 
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ment. The past decade has given us excellent preparation for making 
these choices. There is little reason to expect any shift in the hinds 
of decisions, But there are many reasons why the outcomes of our 
decisions will reveal themselves in bolder relief than in the past. 

In this paper we have argued that even if the fiscal crisis of urban 
education were met, we would have at hand many difficult decisions 
to make and to implement. Among these, the introduction of basic 
changes in relations between school and community is assumed to be 
most urgent. Urban public confidence in public education can be re- 
stored, if structural changes are adopted by policy makers. 

Two other sources of ¢ ange have been explored here. One is toward 
the effective professionalization of teaching; the other is toward the 
future, widespread adoption of new systems of individualized in- 
struction. Both depend for their realization upon a setting of increas- 
ing fiscal and political stability. 


A LOOK AT WHAT IS AHEAD FOR EDUCATION IN THE 
1970s 


Richard A. Dershimer, Executive Officer, American Educational Research 
Association, Washington, D.C. 


The prognosis for education in the 1970's is gloomy. So much is 
needed, so much will be demanded, so much more will be known about 
how to teach children that it is highly doubtful that the massive, 
sprawling institution known as the school will be able to respond as 
it should. One w ay to improve the situation is to try to make the. 
school more flexible. A second way is to continue to create new institu- 
tions that provide alternate channels for certain educational services. 
Let us first examine the question of flexibility. 

All large organizations, whether they are governmental or private 
enterprises, need to find better ways to analyze their problems or 
needs, evaluate present efforts, set objectives, and determine the best 
WAYS to achieve those objectives. To Alfred J. Kahn + these are the 
steps that are involved in more adequate planning. Bunzel defines 
planning as “a method of determining policy under which develop- 
ments may take place in a balanced, orderly fashion for the best 
interests of the people in a given area.” ? At the Federal level, there 
can be found large staffs of planning specialists, often headed by 
assistant secretaries, using complex procedures such as program plan- 
ning and budget systems (PPBS) and program reporting and evalu- 
ating techniques (PERT). Planning is well accepted both as a concept 
and as an integral part of the governmental machinery. 

Leaving the Federal gov ernment, however, and moving to State or 
Local agencies, we find far less evidence of planning. This is one of 
the reasons for education’s sluggish preparation for the future. 

[ propose that Federal funds be made available to train personnel 
and to establish or to expand planning divisions for Local school dis- 
tricts and State educational agencies. The emphasis during the first 
phase of the program should be on the selection and training of person- 
nel to staff these new divisions. The second stage should require draw- 

1 Alfred J. Kahn, Theory and Practice of Social Planning (Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York), 1969. 


3 Joseph Bunzel, ‘Planning for Aging,” Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 9, 
No. 1 (January, 1961). 
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ing up specifications for the creation and operation of planning divi- 
sions which would be submitted, through the State agencies, to the 
Federal government. Federal guidelines could be used to ensure that 
Local and State units meet minimum standards. 

The second proposal provides new institutions. Schools as presently 
organized will never be able adequately to handle all of the problems 
for all of the students. Complete individualization of instruction will 
remain an wnettainable ideal, at least for the immediate future. How 
can Federal funds be used to help children with extreme educational 
problems? Fortunately, there are two models to examine—reading 
clinics and clinics for emotionally disturbed and/or physically handi- 
capped children. 

As more knowledge was amassed throughout the 1930's and 1940's 
in the teaching of reading, reading clinics were formed for the indi- 
vidual treatment of children and college students with reading dis- 
abilities. As they evolved, these clinics have become important centers 
for research and trainmg many graduate students being used as 
interns. 

How do they help children? After school reading specialists deter- 
mine that they can do no more for a child with a reading disability, he 
is referred to the clinic. Here he is given an exhaustive battery of tests 
and if, in the opinion of the staff, the pupil is teachable, he then enters 
into a tutorial relationship with a member of the staff. The program 
lasts from several weeks to several months. When suitable progress has 
been made, the child is returned to the regular classroom; the staff 
in the clinic usually works closely with the child’s teachers so that she 
may benefit from their findings and can provide a continuity of teach- 
ing styles. The record of success among reading clinics is phenomenal 
and one of the brightest aspects on the educational scene. 

The problem is that there are too few reading clinics, Furthermore, 
they are open only to students whose parents can afford the $500 to 
$1000 fee required for intensive care. 

Presently there are also clinics open for children with psychological 
or emotional problems. These are operated in much the same way as 
reading clinies and serve as a second model for developing new extra- 
service projects. Aside from these programs, however, there are few 
ways that an individual can receive intensive care. Tf a student is 
having difficulty in arithmetic, the sciences, the social sciences, or other 
aspects of the educational program, he usually has no place to turn 
except toa private tutor. 

I propose that Federal funds be made available to the States and to 
Local school districts to create educational centers for intensive indi- 
vidual care in academic subjects, These will be open not only to children 
with learning disabilities, but also to extremely bright children who 
do not receive sufficient incentive and instruction within the regular 
school systems. Outstanding teachers at the clinie would provide the 
individual attention necessary to realize fully the capabilities of the 
exceptional or advanced student. 

Tn most cases, these centers should be located on the campuses of 
institutions that have large teacher preparatory programs. As has 
been demonstrated in reading clinics, these could then be used in pre- 
service training for undergraduates and by teachers in their graduate 
work. However, each clinice should have a permanent cadre of persons 
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selected for their intellectual prowess and their ability to perform 
well ina tutorial relationship with students. 

Children will be referred to the center after it has been determinod 
within each school that the available resources are not sufficient to help 
the child. For example, a third-grade youngster may demonstrate in— 
telligence yet be unable to comprehend the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
This child could be referred to a remedial center for one or two hours 
a day until he has overcome his basic difficulty. On the other hand, a 
sixth-grade child may be so interested in the sciences that he has read 
every science book in the school’s library and clearly is ready for high 
school work. In this case, the child might be assigned to the clinic to- 
ward the end of each school day for the remainder of the sixth grade. 

The largest amount of financing to establish the clinics must: come 
from the Federal government. Yet after these centers are in operation, 
maintenance funds can come from several sources. Federal, State, and 
Local funds might be pro-rated through direct subsidization. Alterna- 
tively, State and Federal monies might be mixed and a “tuition” to 
the schools could be charged, based on the number of students from 
each district using the service. 

A third plan would be the voucher system already proposed by Con- 
_gressman Roman C. Pucinski. The plan, as I understand it, is to make 
available to each parent a given amount of money that he can use to 
purchase special attention for his children. If the child were referred 
to a reading clinic, to a center for emotional or psychological therapy, 
or to the academic clinic described in this paper, the voucher could 
be used to pay for all or part of the service. 

This plan might be labeled “Educare,” an adaptation of the term 
“Medicare.” There are several interesting parallels between the two 
programs, Underlying “Educare” is the assumption that society has a 
stake in assuring a minimum level of educational “health services” for 
all its citizens and, since it has been adequately documented that. most 
children do not realize their full capabilities within the present. educa- 
tional structure and are not likely to in the future, it provides one way 
to overcome some of the weaknesses 1n the present system. 

Education in the 1970’s needs much more than what I am proposing 
in this paper, but both ideas have merit in their own right, as well as 
illustrating the direction that Federal funding should take. Massive, 
flat-grant funding is needed but, by itself, will only tend to perpetuate 
the present dilemmas of the system. One of the strengths of our society 
is our pluralism, that. is, the ability to develop and maintain alternate 
channels for action, There is far too little of that now in the field of 
education. By strengthening the planning capabilities at all levels and 
by providing alternate strategies for parents to use for their children’s 
problems, we can make our educational system much more responsive 
to the times. 


A FEDERAL FOCUS FOR OUR SCHOOLS FOR THE 
SEVENTIES 


Gardner P. Dunnan, District Principal, Briarcliff Public Schools, 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


As the U.S. House of Representatives General Subcommittee on 
Education considers the elementary and secondary education needs for 
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the seventies, it is critical that the Subcommittee examine the problems 
in terms of a national criterion. For the purposes of this paper, this 
national criterion consists of the following question : What educational 
needs are of national import and can best be met through a Federal 
effort rather than a Loca! or State effort ? 

The House Subcommittee is one of many groups oe the ele- 
mentary and secondary education needs for the seventies. Educators, 
as well as Local and State public officials, have a responsibility to ex- 
amine their potential contribution to the resolution of the problems 
facing us in the decade ahead; and, the many groups charged with 
some portion of this responsibility each must begin by determining 
their unique role in order to determine where to focus their energies for 
winning the best results. The Federal focus, obviously, must be on 
problems of national significance which cannot be attacked as effec- 
tively by other public or private agencies, Although many problems 
could be placed in this rubric, there are five national needs of pressing 
priority which should guide the members of the House Subcommittee 
during deliberations on this topic: 

1, We must increase our basic support of elementary and secondary 
education in this country. 

2. We must structure programs to decrease racial strife among our 
citizens. 

3. We must respond constructively to the increasingly urban en- 
vironment of elementary and secondary education. 

4. We must educate America’s youth to be as sensitive to the human- 
istic values of life as they are responsive to the economic motivations 
of our society. 

5. We must increase the effectiveness of elementary and secondary 
education and insist upon the accountability of individuals and insti- 
tutions. 

The Subcommittee undoubtedly has access to the current figures on 
expenditures ior elementary and secondary education in this coun- 
try, and a brief examination of these figures highlights our national 
priorities. For example, Senator Yarborough has pointed out that 
we are spending $21,665 for each citizen for ammunition to fight the 
Vietnam war, at the same time we are spending 25 cents for each 
citizen for libraries and teaching materials! 

When the rhetoric of the public arena is concluded, the uliimate 
measure of our national values can be illustrated by a cold comparison 
of our commitment of resources to take human life, compared te our 
commitment of resources to educate our own children. Today, we are 
more committed to killing than to educating. 

A. basic assumption of this paper, then, 1s that we must devote more 
resources to elementary and secondary education and the most desir- 
able source of these funds is our present military commitment. Not only 
is our military expenditure the largest potential source of funds for 
education, but also this reordering of our national priorities will have 
advantages other than improving education. Educators cannot, in good 
faith, recommend that other national or international ventures to 
promote health and welfare be limited to provide additional resources 
for education. Educators must urge that military expenditures be 
limited in order to provide improved education mid other social serv- 
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ices, for this reordering of our national priorities is critical if we are 
to survive as a free democratic society through the seventies. 

The Federal government should be the source of our increasing com- 
mitment to education since it is the national budget which supports 
our military establishment. In addition, however, we should also 
acknowledge the increasing Federal responsibility which is forced 
upon us by the current population mobility which makes public edu- 
cation in Mississippi a concern for New York and Illinois, Further- 
more, the Federal government through its taxes upon income has 
access to a more elastic source of revenue than the property tax which 
is presently the primary source of support of education as currently 
financed by local governments. The limitations of the property tax 
in a time of inflation are highlighted by the fact that in the State of 
New York 20 percent of the loc: Teckool district budgets were defeated 
in 1969. Such dramatic rejection by the voters is undoubtedly caused 
by many forces, but one significant factor is the inability of the 
inelastic property tax to support education in an inflationary economy. 

For the above reasons, the Federal commitment to education should 
be increased immediately to constitute 33 percent of our expenditure 
for elementary and secondary education. This increase of Federal sup- 
port should not be accompanied by a decrease in State and local efforts, 
for a shared support with all three partners contributing an equal 
portion of the pie will be necessary for optimum efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in the planning and implementing of our educational efforts 
on a local, State, and national level. 

It is both unreasonable and irresponsible to suggest a massive in- 
crease in Federal support for education merely on the basis of the 
necessity to shift our national priorities from killing people, for this 
justification alone provides no guidelines for the kinds of programs 
that should be promoted through this reallocation of resources. ‘These 
guidelines are suggested by Items 2 through 5 above, which this 
author believes to be the most pressing problems in our society today. 
The Subcommittee on Education can provide an inestimable service 
to this nation and to mankind if, in addition to endorsing a restructur- 
ing of our priorities, it can agree upon the most pressing human needs 
of this country and propose models of educational intervention which 
will ameliorate these needs, Documentation of the four major prob- 
lems suggested at the beginning of this paper is more extensively and 
authoritatively provided by other sources; therefore, for the purpose 
of this paper let us just briefly mention the forces that lead to the 
specifying of these four problem areas. 

The need to structure programs to decrease racial strife in this nation 
is reiterated each day in the mass media accounts of the racial disorders 
which have shifted in the past. 24 months from our great cities to our 
middle cities and even small villages. Salient causes of this strife are 
specified in the 1967 Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
Racal Isolation in the Public Schools. This report documents that 
“Racial isolation in the schools, then, is intense whether the proportion 
of Negro enrollment is large or small, whether they are Jocated North 
or South.” (p. 7). Consequences of this isolation were clearly de- 
lineated by the Civil Rights Commission : 


1. At sixth grade, the average Negro student is about one and one-half 
grade levels behind the average white student in verbal achievement. By 
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the time 12th grade is reached, the average white student performs at or 
slightly below the 12th grade level, but the average Negro student per- 
forms below the 9th grade level. (p. 14) 

2. The income of Negroes has risen over the years, but their situation 
relative to white Americans has worsened. . . . The distribution of occu- 
pations for Negroes and whites reveals much the same situation... 
Within the Negro population, there also is a growing gap separating the 
poor from the relatively aft ient . . . The closer the promise of equality 
seems to come, the further ic slips away. In every American city today, 
most Negroes inhabit a world largely isolated from the affluence and 
mobility of mainstream America. (pp. 14-15) 

3. Both Negroes and whites are less likely to have associations with 
members of the other race if they attended racially isolated schools. 
Racial isolation not only inflicts educational damage upon ..egro stu- 
dents when they are in school, it reinforces the very attitudes and be- 
havior that maintain and intensify racial isolation as well. (p. 114) 


Thus the structure of our educational system is contributing to trau- 
matic polarization of our citizens into, literally, Black and White 
camps. We must bridge this chasm, and a critical foundation to this 
bridge must be erected with Federal programs in elementary and 
secondary education which will not be forthcomiing if we rely upon 
Local and State efforts. 

A problem related to the racial strife in this nation is the increasing 
urbanization of our population. This increasing urbanization not. only 
exacerbates the problems of racial strife suggested above, but also it 
renders inappropriate an educational system designed for a rural so- 
ciety. School facilities, scheduling, and programing must all be re- 
structured to accommodate our predominantly urban population, for 
we cannot solve the educational problems of this country if we do not 
solve the problems of our urban education. 

Another factor to be considered by the Subcommittee in proposing 
a restructuring of our educational system is the need to provide for an 
education as effective in instilling humanistic values as we now are 
able to instill technological skills. This need was effectively stated 
by Arthur Koestler in an article in the October 19, 1969, issue of T'he 
New York Times: 

There is the striking. svmptomatie disparity between the growth curves 
of technological achievement on the one hand and ethical behavior on the 
other—or, to put it differently, between the power of the intellect when 
applied to mastering the environment, and its impotence when applied 
to the conduct of human affairs. In the sixth century B.C., the Greeks 
embarked on the scientific adventure which, a few months ago, landed 
us on the moon. That surely is an impressive growth curve. But the 
sixth century B.C. also saw the birth of Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism; in the 20th century, of Stalinism, Hitlerism, and Maoism. 
There is no discernible curve. 

Finally, we must constantly seek more effective education as we in- 
erease our national commitment to education and strive to ameliorate 
racial strife, educate in an urban environment, and humanize the entire 
educational enterprise. 

The Coleman Report has documented our present state of educa- 
tional ineffectiveness by pointing out that the most influential factors 
in a child’s education are related to his home environment and that of 
his classmates, and the in-school variables which influence the success 
of his education are far less powerful than the eternal forces which 
seem to assure or preclude success before the school has any effect 
whatsoever. We must structure new programs for education with the 
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realization that some new efforts will be a failure, just as some military 
weapons systems fail to become operational in spite of massive expend- 
itures in their development; and, therefore, a plea for more effective 
education is not a plea for perfection, but rather is a plea for evalua- 
tion and accountability in the educational efforts designed to meet. 
the needs suggested above. . 

If we accept the need to reorient our national values in order to 
increase dramatically the Federal support of elementary and second- 
ary education, and if we concur in the problems which are of highest. 
priority for a national effort, we then must suggest programs for 
national support which will save our schools in the seventies. 

The following suggestions for national support. evolve from the 
definition of priority problems given above. Certainly, additional pro- 
grams can and must be proposed, but the following list suggests the 
kinds of efforts which should be endorsed by the Subcommittee: 

1. Urban education should be provided in education parks serving 
up to 20,000 students from inner city and suburban areas. Since these 
educational parks wili cut across municipal and State lines, and since 
the construction of these facilities should be coordinated with mass 
transportation systems and public parkland complexes, the Federal 
government is the only potential source of funds great enough to fi- 
nance the creation of education parks. | 

2. Within educational park complexes, local control and respon- 
sibility should evolve through the creation of advisory boards of par- 
ents for subunits of approximately 2000 students. 

3. In order to provide a model of optimal urban education, the 
public schools of the District of Columbia should be funded at the 
rate of $3,000 per year per student. 

4. Regional educational service centers to provide special educa- 
tion, vocational education, and central computer capabilities should 
be created for schools in rural areas or on the fringe of metropolitan 
areas. 

5. Categorical aid for the development of the humanities should 
be offered by the Federal government following the pattern of NDEA 

rants. 

j 6. Education for three- to five-year-olds should be supported 
through construction and general operating grants from the Federal 
government to local educational agencies. We now know that a signif- 
icant portion of a child’s learning takes place before we begin formal 
schooling, yet if education for three- to five-year-olds is introduced 
at. the same rate as we introduced kindergartens, we will not have an 
adequate “preschool” system in the year 2000! 

7. Projects utilizing community resources to supplement traditional 
educational components should be supported because of the potential 
for improved instruction, greater economy, and greater accountability. 

8. Training programs for teachers and other adults working with 
children should be seen as critical to the improvement of education in 
the seventies. The Coleman Report documents the critical role teachers 
play in education, ‘but we must work also to create a variety of roles 
through differentiated staffing patterns which will provide for more 
effective utilization of our human resources. 

9. The Federal government should continue to support educational 
research, but more importantly should act to facilitate the implementa- 
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tion of the results of research. For example, a computerized index and 
abstracting service on a regional basis patterned after “Medindex” 
could make the data now available through ERIC far more accessible. 

10. All projects supported by Federal funds should provide for in- 
dependent assessment of the achievement of agreed upon behavioral 
objectives. Unlike some current projects in performance appraisal, 
however, success or failure should only be measured after enough time 
has elapsed to allow for basic change and after the novelty of a new 
program is no longer influencing results. 

Massive new Federal efforts in education, geared to the top priority 
problems of our present system best resolved on a national basis, are 
necessary to produce any significant improvement in American educa- 
tion. The problems and program suggestions above are presented from 
the perspective of a neophyte administrator in a small, affluent, subur- 
ban school system. The challenge to the Subcommittee is to interpret 
these suggestions from a national perspective and to forge a new future 
for American school children through revitalized Federal participa- 
tion in our educational efforts. 


IN SEARCH OF A NATIONAL POLICY FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Henry S. Dyer, Vice President, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 


The theme of this essay is that the most important thing that can 
happen to elementary and secondary education in the 1970's is that it 
shall somehow become imbued from top to bottom with a strong sense 
of purpose consistent with the needs of American society. Those who 
support. the schools and run them have got to come to realize that the 
mindless routines that now characterize what. goes on in most of the 
educational systems of the country are simply not. adequate to the 
economic, political, social, and personal problems that the up-coming 
generation will have to face in the next. 30 years. To achieve this new 
focus, American education must acquire what it has not hitherto had: 
a national educational policy and the means to make the policy work. 

In elaborating this theme I shall (A) set forth what. I hope most 
people would agree our national goals for education should be, (B) 
discuss how they can be made sufficiently explicit to provide some clear 
and compelling ideas of how far we are from attaining them, (C) 
glance briefly at four conditions in the American educational system 
which a national policy must. confront, and (D) suggest the main out- 
lines of the policy. 


The goals 

Exercises in formulating broad goals for education are centuries 
old and have usually released a torrent of high-flown verbiage that 
has had little or no effect on what actually happens in the schools. (1) 
As a consequence, the managers ad operators of the educational enter- 
prise have tended to become impatient with the goal-making business. 
They regard it as a waste of time that merely interferes with what 
appears to be the more pressing business of building buildings, balanc- 
ing budgets, pacifving parents, and damping down local controversies. 
They have typically been so wrapped up in the problems of providing 
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the means of education that they have paid little attention to its 
ends. (2) l 

In my view this widespread inattention to the ultimate goals of 
education has been and continues to be socially disastrous. Unless the 
people of this nation—educators, politicians, ordinary citizens—can 
put. together and agree upon some clear ideas of why they should be 
spending some $40 villion a year on the multiplicity of things, people, 
and activities that are euphemistically called an educational “system,” 
they will discover, too late, that the whole confused enterprise is taking 
them nowhere at all, Therefore, I am suggesting three goals that I 
think should govern all actions that affect the teaching of the young, 
whether these actions be taken by legislators, school board members, 
administrative officers, or teachers in their classrooms. 

The three goals are addressed to the economic, civic, and personal 
development of children as they move through the schools to adult- 
hood. Thus: 

Personal.—Education should, insofar as possible, help every child 
become an economically productive adult capable of earning enough 
to support himself and his family and to contribute his fair share to 
the needs of the total economy. 

Civice —Education should, insofar as possible, help every child be- 
come a responsible and effective participant in the processes by which 
a free society can take control of the events and conditions that shape 
the quality of our national life. 

Personal—Education should, inosfar as possible, help every child 
shape his own life in a way that provides him with good health, en- 
riching personal experience, and a sense of his own worth as a human 
being. 

There are several points about these goals that should be kept in 
mind, 

First, all three of them must be seen as equally important and 
closely interrelated. The degree to which each one can be achieved is 
conditioned by the degree to which the others can be achieved. A child 
is unlikely to become an economically productive and civically effec- 
tive adult if he feels that life is not worth living; he is unlikely to be- 
come civically responsible if he grows up thinking he counts for 
nothing in the general scheme of things; he is unlikely to have enrich- 
mg personal experiences or much of a serse of self-worth if his pros- 
pecis for earning a decent living are nil; and so on. The pervasive 
tendency to use economic productivity as the one standard for measur- 
ing the success of the schools is mistaken. There should be no question 
of priorities among the goals, since the good life and the good society 
rest on all three. Parity among the goals is essential if education is to 
do the job required of it. 

secondly, efforts to attain the goals will always be beyond the scope 
of the schools per se. for education in its ful! sense is a social process 
broader than the schools. It has to be recognized that the conditions 
of the child’s home and community life have a powerful impact on the 
quality and direction of his development. (3) Tt must also be recog- 
nized, however, that this does not excuse the schools, the public media, ' 
and related organs of education, from helping every child in every 
way possible, whatever his economic, social, or physical condition, to 
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acquire the attributes necessary for a full and rewarding participation 
in American society. 

Thirdly, the ultimate goals, as I have stated them, should not be 
confused with the subsidiary goals that commonly characterize the 
work of the schools—providing children with a command of various 
kinds of knowledge and skills. Skill in reading, for example, is no 
doubt, enormously important for effective functioning in a symbol-ori- 
ented society like ours, but the ability to read is not an end in itself. It 
is a necessary means to the economic, civic, and personal ends described 
above, and itis only one of the means. To forget what reading is for is 
to misconstrue its role in the total educational process and to render its 
teaching dysfunctional. The same holds for all other subjects in the 
curriculum: history, art, mathematics, science, literature, industrial 
arts, health education, or whatever. According to the current jargon, 
this is to say that unless each subject of the curriculum is taught with 
all three ultimate goals in view, it is without “relevance.” 


MAKING THE Goars EXPLICIT 


One reason that educational goals of the sort. set forth above have 
thus far had little if any impact on educational practice is that the 
effort to express them in measurable quantities has been generally 
neglected. Until we can convert. the words of the goals into a set of 
reasonably precise population indices that show where we are com- 
pared to where we think we ought to be, the urgency for improvement 
will continue to be dissipated in rhetoric. There has recently been a 
considerable amount of useful thinking and writing on the kinds of 
indicators I have in mind, but. they are still only possibilities rather 
than realities.(4) In view of the millions of statistics that pour in 
and out of the innumerable educational bureaucracies of the nation, 
this statement. may scem incredible, but the fact is that practically all 
such data te! little or nothing about the “outputs” of educational 
systems in terms of human development ; they deal almost. wholly with 
“inputs” (educational expenditures, school facilities, pupil enroll- 
ments, teachers’ credentials, and the hike). And even the mput data 
leave much to be desired. (5) 

The National Assessment. of Progress in Education which is only 
just now getting off the ground (6) will be a tremendously important 
first step toward a better understanding of how much academice learn- 
ing the school-age and young-adult population has acquired, but it is 
only a first step. Furthermore, the indices it will produce will be 
largely limited to measuring progress toward what I have called the 
“subsidiary goals” of education (reading, mathematics, ete.).(7) These 
will be useful as a start, but in the long run they will need to be 
supplemented and coordinated with a vast amount of other data if 
we are to get a well-rounded picture of where we stand in respect. to 
the ultimate goals and to suggest what specific changes in educational 
policies may be needed to move us more rapidly toward them. Failing 
this, Federal funds for education will continue to be distributed on 
the basis of a compromise. among hunches rather than on reasonably 
sound predictions of the benefits to children that the funds ought to 
be buying. 
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Some fragments of data presently available may serve to illustrate 
the kinds of indices I think we need in order to translate the broad 
goals into definite targets at which the educational enterprise might 
aim in the next ten years. They will also, I hope, dramatize the short- 
comings of the measures on which we must now rely. For convenience 
I shall refer to these measures as indices of educational need. (8) 


Indices of educational need—Economic productivity 

One crude indicator of the degree to which education has been 
helping people to become economically productive might be found 
in the income levels of those who have spent the same amount of time 
in school. In 1967 there were some 14 million heads of families in the 
United States who had finished high school but had not gone beyond 
it. Of this 14 million, 6 percent had incomes under $3000 and 39 per- 
cent had incomes over $10,000. Some part of the spread between low 
earners and high earners is, of course, attributable to age, to regional 
differences in the job market, and to the accidents of life that affect the 
productivity of individuals for better or for worse. Nevertheless, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that some part of the difference also re- 
flects a difference in the quality of education that the two groups re- 
ceived during their 12 years in school. In other words, from these 
admittedly questionable data, it is a fair inference that the schools of 
the country are not giving every child whatever it takes to become an 
economically self-sufficient adult. Obviously, however, we need much 
more extensive and refined information before we can know with 
reasonable assurance how far from the economic goal we actually are 
or to what extent. the educational establishment can be held account- 
able for our failure to achieve it. 
Indices of educational need—Ciwic effectiveness 

Some similarly crude indices of our position in respect to the civic 
goal (responsible participation in the processes of society) can be 
found in election returns and the statistics of juvenile crime. In the 
off-year elections between 1926 and 1966, for example, the proportion 
of eligible persons who took the trouble to vote for U.S. Representa- 
tives rose from 30 percent to 46 percent—i.e., an increase cf 53 percent 
over the 40-year period. This is real progress no doubt, but when 
over half the eligible population fails to exercise the franchise, one 
cannot help wondering how much of the failure is due to the way high 
school courses in U. S. history and government are being taught. Or, 
looking on the darker side, one can also wonder whether the schools 
are doing all they might be doing to further healthy social attitudes 
in every child when upwards of a million children—perhaps some 10 
percent of the population under 18—are getting into trouble with the 
law each year for crimes ranging from disorderly conduct to murder. 


Indices of educational need—Personal development 

Measures for assessing progress toward the personal goal of educa- 
tion are peculiarly difficult to come by. We still do not know how to 
put believable numbers on such qualities as self-esteem and the en- 
richment of personal experience—even though there has been not a 
little research in attempts to find them.(9) In this regard, however, one 
can at least wonder about what has been happening in health educa- 
tion when one realizes that over the past 20 years the per capita con- 
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sumption of hard liquor in the U.S. has gone up 50 percent and the 
per capita consumption of cigarettes has risen over 100 percent. Indices 
on the trend in teen-age use of narcotics, if available, might be even 
more revealing about the impact of the schools on the quality of chil- 
dren’s self-perception and personal experience. 

If one accepts all three goals as valid for American education, the 
kinds of numbers that I have suggested for expressing them become 
extraordinarily important both in giving substance to the goals and in 
sensitizing the educational community to the problems it desperately 
needs to face and solve in the next ten years. But we require many 
more such members and a far wider varietv of them than is now avail- 
able, if we are to = reasonable fix on how the national and local 
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priorities ought to lı 
Tue IMPEDINGC CONDITIONS 


Although a clear conception of goals, expressed by indices of edu- 
cational need, 1s the first essential m developing a workable national 
policy for education, a second essential, if the policy is to have any 
chance of affecting practice, is an equally clear recognition of certain 
conditions in the educational system which efforts to implement the 
policy will encounter. There are four such conditions: political, finan- 
cial, administrative, and pedagogical. I believe that, up to now, most 
Federal and State legislation aimed at educational — has failed 
of its purpose primarily because it has taken insufficient cognizance 
of the existence of these conditions and of the ways in which they 
can frustrate the best intentions of educational policy makers. They 
deserve a closer examination than is possible in this essay, but per- 
haps a glance at the highlights will help to keep educational policy 
from becoming lost in Utopia. 


Political conditions 

For at least 100 years there has been a continual and often bitter 
power struggle among the several levels of government over two 
questions relating to education: Who is in charge? and Who is ac- 
countable to whom? The insistence by Local school boards on Local 
autonomy, on running their own show as they see fit, is deeply im- 
bedded in the American tradition. Any actions by the State or Fed- 
eral authority, regardless of how benevolent, have been almost univer- 
sully viewed with suspicion, if not open hostility, and have not infre- 
quently been met with more or less subtle forms of sabotage. The rec- 
ord of eftorts to implement the several titles of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is only the most prominent and 
recent case in point. (10) 

From the time that Horace Mann became Secretary of the first State 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, every State has had its own 
full share of practically continuous internal warfare over educational 
matters, The conflict has been exacerbated by competition for scarce 
tax dollars among the several organs of government at both the State 
and Local levels. And it has lately been further exacerbated by the 
rising power of teachers’ and administrators’ organizations, taxpayers’ 
associations, civil rights groups, and other special interest groups. (11) 

It is no use to deplore all this political wrangling. It is simply a 
fact of life. It is the way the public business in the United States gets 
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done, and it is not likely to change as long as we continue to have the 
open society we originally chose. Thus, any attempt to establish a 
national policy for education must reckon with these struggles for 
power in all their magnificent complexity without, at the same time, 


losing sight of the main goals. 
Fiscal conditions 

Another fact of life that bears obviously and directly on the prob- 
lem of equalizing the educational chances of every child ìs that the 
wealth of the country is unequally distributed across States, counties, 
and school districts. As a consequence, some communities are far 
more capable than others of supplying from their own funds the 
wherewithal to operate their schools. In 1967 the average personal in- 
come per child of school age ranged from nearly $16,000 1n the State 
of New York to under $7,000 in the State of Mississippi. (12) In 
one well-favored State the value of local taxable property behind each 
school child varies from over $50,000 in the wealthiest school district 
to under $3,500 in the poorest. (13) a 

Money alone of course is hardly sufficient to guarantee that the 
wheels of education will turn to good effect, but it is certainly an in- 
dispensable condition of their turning at all. The States have been 
trying, with indifferent success, through various forms of State aid, 
to correct the financial imbalances among their own school districts, 
but thus far a- formula that comes anywhere near doing the full job 
has yet to be found. The financial imbalances among the States re- 
main essentially untouched except for the possible indirect effects of 
the categorical aid programs of the Federal government, and the mag- 
nitude of these effects, financially or otherwise, is still unknown. 


Administrative Conditions 


The adminisirative structure of education in the United States is a 
flawed structure, full of deep fissures, broken communication lines, 
extraordinary inconsistencies, and amazing rigidities. The function- 
aries who inhabit its innumerable isolated enclosures are more often 
than not actuated by a primary concern for the viability of the struc- 
ture and the vested interest of its occupants than by an overriding 
concern for the children it is supposed to serve. It is not merely a 
bureaucracy ; it is a collection of ——— that stretches upward 
and outward from the Local school principal and members of his staff 
(teachers included) to the organizations that surround district superin- 
tendents, county superintendents, State commissioners, and the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, not to mention the staffs of innumerable 
State and national agencies that have an official or quasi-official in- 
terest. in funds and personnel having to do with education, The main 
result of this administrative tangle is that policies decreed at any level 
of the hierarchy tend to have little if any effective relation to the live 
realities that exist in the classroom, and vital information concerning 
the wide variety of developmental needs of the children who go to 
school seldom filters up to the decision centers where educational 
policies are made. (14) 

It is easy to denigrate all bureaucracies for being authoritarian, 
fouled up in red tape, and resistant to change, but a bureaucracy in 
some form is a necessary feature of any administrative setup of any 
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system of even moderate size and complexity, for it is the only means 
so far invented for organizing all the different kinds of knowledge and 
special expertise that are needed to make the system work. Thus, while 
the abolition of all educational bureaucracies would be a disaster, their 
reformation is an absolute necessity. The implication of this for the 
construction of workable Federal policies is to provide some sort of 
mechanism at the national level for training the sort of administra- 
tive leadership that will know how to make educational bureaucracies 
truly functional and responsive to the problems at the grass roots. 
Pedagogical Conditions 

One of the pervasive myths on which many of those who complain 
about the quality of education rely is that effective teaching can be 
turned on at will. If children are failing to learn to read properly, 
then, according to the myth, the fault hes in the fact that the teacher 
is simply not doing something that she knows perfectly well how to do. 
This myth has an interesting corollary in what has come to be called 
the “teacher-proof curriculum” (15) wherein it is proposed that the 
teacher should be by-passed so that machines can take over. 

The teaching-learning process is not all that simple. There is still a 
ereat deal that we do not know about it, and this blanket of ignorance 
covers the teaching of teachers as well as the teaching of children. The 
literature of educational and psvchological research over the past 50 
years teems with thousands of studies of children's mental and emo- 
tional development, teaching methods, curriculum construction, and 
the like, but the fact of the matter is that most of these studies are 
remarkably inconsequential and inconclusive. 

There are no pat formulas for nurturing the minds of children, and, 
in view of the enormously complicated and endlessly varied combina- 
tions of qualities that make up human beings, it is unlikely that there 
ever will be. On the other hand, we are beginning to get some glimpses 
of the kinds of research strategies that can be employed to provide 
some illumination on the vast number of interrelated elements of the 
educational process which most educators do not yet realize they 
require. (16) In my view, the magnitude of the task of getting and 
maintaining the amount of pedagogical light we need is sufficiently 
great that only a nationally organized program of research under 
Federal auspices is capable of bringing it off. More of this presently. 


OUTLINE OF A NATIONAL Ponicy 


In the light of the foregoing, it seems to me that the main lines of a 
national policy must rest, first, on a genuine national commitment to 
the three goals as I have roughly stated them above; second, on a 
very large measure of freedom for the States and Local districts to 
find their way toward the goals by any means that best fit the needs 
of their own children and the community conditions in which they 
must operate: third, on a massive infusion of Federal funds to equalize 
the ability of all school districts, nation-wide, to meet their needs; and 
fourth, on a Federal system for ho!ding the States accountable for the 
honest and wise expenditure of the funds. 

It will almost certainly be argued that to establish any national 
policy for education would run counter to the Constitutional doctrine 
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that education should be “reserved to the States or the people.” If one 
thinks of “education” as the detailed management of schools and 
school systems, the argument has considerable validity, and the doc- 
trine looks even sounder today than it was in 1789. For it is hard to 
imagine an administrative quagmire more horrendous and less edu- 
cationally productive than the one that would be created if the Federal 
government were to decree for every classroom in the country what 
should be taught, how it should be taught, and who should teach it. 

This is to say that any attempt to administer the schools from 
Washington would not only be unworkable; it would be wholly dys- 
functional for the promotion of learning anywhere. If there is one 
thing we think we have learned in the last 50 years, it is that, to be 
effective, the educational process must be exquisitely adaptable to the 
changing needs of the individual learner and to the variable and 
changing conditions of the community in which he happens to be 
growing up. A national policy for education must not only honor 
this principle; it must insist upon it by requiring, as best it can, that 
every school, indeed every classroom, in the country be maximally 
flexible in responding to the developmental needs of its own clientele. 
Otherwise any movement toward the national goals of education will 
be indiscernible. 

In brief, what I am suggesting is that a national policy must be pri- 
marily concerned with the ends of education and with how well the 
local systems are performing with respect to those ends. It cannot be 
usefully concerned with the particular means—the curricula, the 
organizational arrangements, the teaching strategies, ete.—that any 
school system may find appropriate for its own milieu in achieving 
the ends. 

On the other hand, because of the increasing mobility and interde- 
pendence of the national population and because of the enormous 
common problems—social, ecological, economic—with which the na- 
tion as a whole must learn to contend, a common national policy for 
education with enough leverage to require effective performance at 
the Local level is absolutely essential for the well-being of all of us. 
For education, as I see it, is the unique process by which a free society 
attempts to guarantee its own survival by guaranteeing that those who 
compose it shall acquire the competence and will to conduct their af- 
fairs in the best interest of all its members, regardless of differences in 
race, religion, economic status, or level of ability. Anyone seeking a 
constitutional warrant for a national policy for education in this 
broad sense needs only to consider the words of the Preamble: “ensure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare .. .” 

One might contend that Federal legislation on educational matters, 
especially in recent years, already constitutes a national educational 
policy of sorts. I think this is highly questionable. With no excep- 
tions of which I am aware, each piece of such legislation has been 
directed at some particular problem or set of problems which appeared 
to be prominent at a particular point in time and which was con- 
cerned with only one or two facets of the total educational process: 
vocational education, compensatory education, education for the 
handicapped, education in impacted areas, education in the sciences, 
and the like. The result has been a patchwork of categorical aid pro- 
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grams each of which has had, at the most, only dubious effects in 
meeting the educational needs of some loosely identified groups of 
children while meeting the needs of the majority not at all. Further- 
more, this piecemeal approach has been unable to take into account 
in any systematic and realistic way the changing priorities in the 
nation as a whole or in the Local districts. In short, a bits and pieces 
attack on dimly perceived educational problems does not add up to a 
viable policy for assuring needed improvement of educational services 
to every American child, whoever and wherever he may be. And, in 
my view, nothing less than this can suffice as a truly national policy 
for education in the United States. 


Some thoughts about implementation 

The implementation of the sort of policy I have been suggesting 
can hardly be accomplished by instant legislation. It will take a good 
deal of working out by a good many people over a considerable period 
of time. Meantime, a few thoughts on the matter of implementation 
may not be out of place in this essay and may help to clarify further 
what I mean by a national policy for education. 

My emphasis on clear goals, backed up by indices of educational 
need, as prerequisite to any policy, implies that there should be some 
permanent agency of the government with a mandate to formulate the 
goals, to keep an eye on how things are going in respect to them, and 
to report periodically to the Congress and the President in regard to 
these matters. For this purpose one might conceive of a Council of 
Educational Advisers with functions roughly similar to those of the 
Council of Economic Advisers but focused on the input-output data 
of education per se. Their task would be to pull together the neces- 
sary data and to use them as a basis for setting definite educational 
targets and recommending clear priorities both to the national gov- 
ernment and to the States. Another of their tasks, which would seem 
to follow logically from the first, might be to devise the necessary 
formulas for the disbursement of educational equalization funds to 
the States and Local districts. 

Probably the most. crucia] instrument for making the policy work 
is that. by which the States and Local districts wil] be held accountable 
for the honest and wise expenditure of the Federal funds they receive. 
Accountability is one of the “in” terms these days in educational cir- 
cles; it has become part of the jargon with broad emotional appeal ; 
but for the most part it has lacked any real substance. Consequently, 
some consideration of what it could mean operationally for furthering 
the national purpose would seem to be in order. 

It should he noted that I am thinking of accountability as having 
two main elements: (1) holding States and local districts accountable 
for the honest expenditure of Federal funds and (2) holding them 
accountable for their wise expenditure. 

Honest expenditure means that the Federal funds must. be used. not 
to replace Local funds that would and should be spent for educa- 
tional purposes, but to supplement. them. This implies, first, that there 
must be some common procedure for determining how much the Local 
financial effort ought to be as well as a procedure for determining how 
much the Federal supplement should be to bring each district up to 
par. Anyone who has wrestled with the problem of devising such pro- 
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cedures knows that there are no easy or ready-made solutions, This 
problem is infinitely complicated by the pervasive use of the regres- 
sive property tax for the Local support of education, and it is further 
complicated by the fact that the cost of properly educating children 
inevitably varies from child to child in ways not easily determined. 
Thus, appraising property values and counting noses hardly con- 
stitute a sufficient basis on which to erect an equitable system for 
arriving at measures of Local financial effort and need. Despite all 
the technical (and no doubt political) difficulties, however, the chal- 
lenge of producing such a system must eventually be met. Until it 1s, 
the notion of equality of educational opportunity for all children 
state-wide and nation-wide will remain an empty phrase. 

To work out a method for ensuring that funds for education shall 
be wisely spent presents an even more difficult problem. It is the ef- 
fort to get around this difficulty that has lured State and Federal edu- 
cational agencies into the morass of categorical aid programs. What is 
required, it seems to me, is not a system which mandates from the top 
what the wise use of educational funds will be—this simply has not 
worked and cannot work—but a mandated system that enables each 
local district to decide, on the basis of relevant information, how to 
spend its funds wisely. 

It is safe to say that such a system is not now in being anywhere, but 
the general principles on which it must be based are beginning to 
emerge.(17) In essence, it consists of relating measures of pupil learn- 
ing and development. (i.e., school “outputs”) to all the factors in and 
around the school situation (i.e, the “inputs’) m order to find out 
what. works best for what kinds of pupils; in other words: an evalua- 
tive-feedback system that aims to keen teachers, local administrators, 
and the State education authorities alert to particular changes in any 
particular educational system that is required to promote changes 
for the better in the particular pupils it is supposed to be educating— 
the gifted, the not-so-gifted, the rich, the poor, the physically handi- 
capped, the quick learners, the slow learners, the leaders, the followers, 
and so on through the entire range of young humanity. 

Next to finding a way to ae funds for education, probably one 
of the most important things the Federal government can do in the 
next ten years is to help equalize the quality of education by under- 
writing the development of such evaluative-feedback systems in all 
the States and the development of the necessary expertise to go with 
them. This is a much larger order than most people realize. It will not 
be accomplished by “crash” programs, hurriedly planned and hur- 
riedly executed, but by an integrated national program of what has 
come to bo called “evaluative research” in which the users are par- 
ticipants along with the experts. Only as such a program materializes 
will it be possible to hold the schools truly accountable for deciding 
wisely on how to organize and conduct the educational process in all 
of its many dimensions. 
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What does it. really mean to say that we are in a period of change? 


Man has always known change. From the introduction of the wheel 
through the age of iron and on to the steam engine the individual has 
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had to learn to adapt to new conditions, frequently accompanied by 
societal upheaval. 

Yet, there is a fundamental difference between change as we are now 
experiencing it and change as our forefathers were confronted with it. 
The number of new conditions to which an individual must re-adapt 
in his lifetime has reached proportions far beyond the imagination 
of our ancestors. The sheer magnitude of the quantity has left its 
mark on the very quality of change. As Alfred North Whitehead 
underlined back in the thirties, the assumption “that each generation 
will live substantially amid the conditions governing the lives of its 
fathers”? is no longer a valid one. 

Societal man is no longer inserting a new thread into an already 
established weave. The weave itself is being undone and redone. The 
gap bet ween the present and the future is growing, making that future, 
every day, a little less conceivable. The new has come so much and so 
rapidly that we have been denied the chance of experiencing the trans- 
formation in our attitudes and the growth of understanding that was 
part of change for our forefathers. The young have been so involved 
in the new that what has been our past has few reference points in their 
lives. The misunderstandings between the generations have multiplied. 

It is within this context that the adult world must, nevertheless, 
plan for the educational needs of the young. To plan sanely is first to 
admit that the adult world does not know those needs. What are the 
consequences of such an admission ? 

There is, inevitably, the realization that vocational training can 
satisfy only very limited, short-term goals and may possibly be a way 
of building obsolescence into the lives of the next generation. The 
concentration on one or two specialties carries with it the high risk 
that those particular skills will become unnecessary even within a brief 
period. Furthermore, undue specialization might impair the intellec- 
tual flexibility of the individual so necessary if he 1s to be able to adapt 
not only to new working conditions but to the transformation of 
numerous societal institutions at every level of human interaction. 

The great promise of chunge toward the unknown is that it may yield 
to man’s existence more worthy alternatives from which to choose. 
Each new alternative available to humanity is a new addition to human 
freedom, provided that the individual is sufficiently knowledgeable 
to make his choices as an aware, participating member of his society. 
If the adult world determines to indoctrinate its attitudes and per- 
ceptions of life upon the young through the schools before the young 
have attained the full range of their reasoning powers, innumereile 
degrees of freedom will have been deprived the future. The damage 
that can be done to the future by a present world that does not. know 
but insists on determining is adala bie 

All this world can hope to do is develop clear-thinking, independent 
individuals who are desirous of finding improved societal ways for 
continuing, or for beginning, those functions which have proved most 
desirable for human life. Such a goa] can be achieved through the 
schools. The decisions regarding what will be most desirable for the 
future must remain with the future. 


1 Alfred N. Whitehead, “Introduction in Wallace B. Donham, Business Adrift (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931), pp. XVIII-XIX. 
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This is not to say that the present should in no way influence the 
future. This would be a ridiculous and unnatural state. The traditions, 
beliefs, and values held by a society are inevitably communicated to 
the young. There are parenthood, and the church, and the laws that 
influence and mold the child at his most. receptive stage, 1.e., between 
ages 1 and 6. However, if the schools reiterate this acculturation, it 
will be the rare child that. will retain enough perspective and intel- 
lectual vitality to carry out those conscious adaptations which the 
changes brought about by the adult world have made necessary. It 
will be the rare child that will attain sufficient objectivity to judge 
the worthiness of the alternatives in the light of his own clearly-chosen, 
well-understood values, 

The linguistic ambiguities that frequently lead to a breakdown in 
communications between people of all ages are a bane of our own times 
and a prime example of how unthoughtful acculturation can lead 
along a path of contradictoriness such that the validity of long-held 
values is unwittingly undermined if not destroyed. Thus, we speak of 
equality before the law, but make a grave offense of a broken window 
or vagrancy associated with the Hippies, a minority group, while 
some large industrial complex, in all legality, continues to entice the 
public to smoke cigarettes, considered a major cause of the increased 
rate of Jung cancer incidences. In the same way, we speak of “demo- 
cratic” means of reaching our goals but have given no such means to 
the almost 7 million college students on our campuses today. The excuse 
often is that they are too young. Yet, they are old enough to kill and 
be killed in a war such as Vietnam, and the bureaucratic machinery 
to make certain they go is impressive; they are old enough to pay taxes 
and go to jail with hardened criminals, and the bureaucratic machin- 
ery is equally impressive. But what means—legal means—have we 
given these voung people to express their opinions and their own needs 
in our so-called “democratic” society? Most of the student. govern- 
ments for which they are permitted to vote are powerless bodies deal- 
ing with such inconsequential problems as where the prom should be 
held. Most. “elections” in schools are farces, and the students know it. 
What can “democratic” signify for them? 

The list of linguistic ambiguities that the adult world consistently 
makes use of is long and does not end with high, idealistic expres- 
sions. What, indeed, are the positions of “leisure,” “work,” “laziness,” 
“featherbedding,” “overproduction,” “inflation,” ete., today in a coun- 
try that is at. the threshold of a period in which human effort. and 
energy are in overabundance? We must face our meanings. The lan- 
guage we are using today contributes, in no small way, to our in- 
capacity to see the realities of our times. It presents our attitudes and 
values in molds that require no prior thought. If we are to help our 
children become thoughtful, intellectually flexible participants of the 
future, we ourselves must begin the search. 

An honest, all-out study of the ways our most. pivotal words have 
been and are being used would seem the most effective way to begin. 
In other words, a sufficient sum of public money should be allocated 
for the purpose of clarifying our meanings and weeding out their 
contradictions and inconsistencies, Experts from philosophy, logic, 
and the behavioral sciences might comprise the members of such a 
study committee. 
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This investigation could eventually become an ongoing part of the 
educational program. We do not need to hand our children a series of 
conclusions, Let us bring them into our problems and look for solu- 
tions more honed y =ni seems to be what the college student is 
most asking for at present. 

Such an investigative approach (to be distinguished from an in- 
quiry approach insofar as the solutions may never be reached) could 
be extended well beyond language studies. History has so long been 
presented as a gospel of unquestionable facts that few have realized 
the uncertainties and the real problems of attaining objectivity which 
accompany the honest historian’s thoughts, Many, especially among 
the young, wonder how so much black history has been found so 
unexpected . 

Civic studies have Jong been insincere, useless studies. They have 
repeated the ideal states of a Constitution written long ago, in an 
age of different p ons What a shock it must have been to the young 
to watch the political conventions on television, What a shock it must 
be to learn that the Army has intentionally concealed some unfavor- 
able fact, or that a Supreme ‘‘ourt Justice might be impeached for 
financial impropricties, It is ae we shared our problems with the 
young instead of whitewashing them. It is time we investigated to- 
gether from school age on up. 

Even in areas that tend to be more vocationally oriented, such as 
the study of computers, we must do all in our power to give the young 
perspective. Thus, before the study of any one computer language is 
undertaken, the underlying mechanical, mathematical, and logical 
bases of all computer languages should be thoroughly gone into, The 
limitations, the problems, and the failures of these machines should 
be a real topic of study. 

What we have to give our children, in every area of education, is 
not pong insight into the best future or the best way to act. in that 
future, but the integrity of searching thoughtfulness, We can help 
them to be intelligent, aware participants of their future. 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE SEVENTIES 


David N. Evans, Executive Director, Upper Midwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, Minn. 


To plan for the seventies, we must. observe present trends, anticipate 
contingencies that are likely to occur, and list the resources and in- 
novations which are needed to meet those contingencies, 

The dynamics of society cause certain problems to become more 
critical than others over a period of time, It is very likely that the 
critical problem areas of the seventies will be the same as those of the 
sixties though they will have different dimensions, and they will exist 
in different environments. The educational system of the seventies 
will have to provide quality education to much larger numbers of 

cople than the system provided during the decade just past. These 
arger numbers come from absolute increases in population, extension 
of age spread for formal education, and from inclusion of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped learners formerly only marginally in the 
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system. The emphasis will be on gualty, regardless of numbers, and 
this emphasis delimits the problem. When the problem is focused to 
its essential point, quality, the other problems, such as finances, per- 
sonnel, and plant, become constraints within which the problem of 
quality must. be solved, Quality requires criteria for judgment, that 
is to sity it requires measurement and the comparison of various alter- 
native ways to reach tho desired level of quality. Briefly, a scientific 
approach 18 required, . 

Phere are trends in solutions as well as in problems, A great new 
army of educators called paraprofessionals is being recruited and 
trained, Many school activities are being segregated by the classic 
division-of-labor method so that. more professionals other than teach- 
ers are in daily contact with children, These solutions to educational 
problems are being confounded by the organizations’ tendencies to 
retain old structures and methods, to simply add the new to the old. 
While there may need to be more specialists operating the system, 
the need for and the effective use of such specialists should be decided 
on the basis of scientifically derived criteria for quality performance. 
A piecemeal approach based on the hope that. more of the same will 
do the job should not continue to be used. A systematic process which 
a school can follow to change its system while it continues to operate 
needs to be developed and put into practice. 

More subject. areas are being pre-empted by the schools because 
existing societal arrangements can no longer do the teaching ade- 
quately, There are many examples, all explainable in terms of society 
expecting the school to resolve social problems. A current trend is a 
counter-action, in which education theorists are trying to find ways 
to have formal learning take place in environments other than the 
school building. The success of this trend will depend upon the devel- 
opment of a learning reinforcement. system which is precise and will 
work outside of the formal school environment. 

The question of what should be taught looms larger than ever. The 
knowledge explosion is a well-known phenomenon, though its implica- 
tions may be only dimly seen outside educational circles. But it is well 
enough understood so that. the question of relevance, with several very 
different meanings, is being raised in many sections of society. A way 
must be found to throw out of the curricula things that do not matter, 
or subjects and processes that get in the way of learning what. is im- 
portant. Precise measurements of what is pen taught, what behavior 
is the end product. of instruction, is necessary data to support decisions 
on what should be taught, The question of what is important. requires 
continuous revisions of answers, 

All of these large questions have many corollary questions, and they 
all have the fate in the present system of becoming questions handled 
by administrators who think primarily in terms of administrative ar- 
rangements, financing, governance, staffing, and so on. The learner 
often gets lost in the process. Means have a way of becoming ends, and 
the real ends are lost sight of. The greatest advance in education would 
come if all concerned could subordinate everything and everybody to 
the end of increasing desirable learning in the learner. 

Our first prediction for the seventies is that those who repeat the 
substantive and procedural errors of the past will not be the effective 
innovators of the seventies. It is a safe prediction that the workable 
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evolutionary programs of the seventies will proceed from the base 
established in the sixties, This base consists of the following findings: 

1. Neither educators nor society as a whole is willing to wait for the 
slow development of effective means, Whatever means may be chosen 
must show immediate improvement as well as prospects for continued 

rowth and flexibility. The end which is sought is behavior change in 
the learner, and that must not be lost in the day-to-day concern with 
means. Behavioral science can demonstrate immediate improvement 
and has an almost limitless potential for development. It has the con- 
siderable advantage of continually dealing with ends, automatically 
assigning means to their proper role, 

2. Past efforts at improvement have fallen short of goals because of 
unrealistic conceptuatizations and piecemeal attack. The intuitive con- 
ceptualizations and bits and pieces approach to which educators and 
researchers have become habituated must be changed if we are to 
avoid past errors, Here, again, the scientific approach, based on meas- 
urement, naturally encompasses disciplines and empirically derived 
concepts such as systems engineering, programmed instruction, ex- 
pein ee analysis of behavior, behaviorally stated objectives, eco- 
ogical analysis, and computerization, A multi-disciplinary approach, 
in which the disciplines are complementary and not antagonistic, has 
the best prospects for vanquishing the complex problems that are gen- 
erated in the complex educational system. 

3. A multi-disciplinary approach requires a management model and 
since we have opted for science and measurement, the model must de- 
pend upon measurement from which seientifie principles may be de- 
rived, ATL of the disciplines and empirical concepts should interlock 
through measurements. 

4. The kind of complicated and sustained research and development 
which is needed can be financed only by the Federal government under 
present tax structures, It may be that State departments of public 
instruction or large districts may be the most efficient administrators 
of the monies, in which case the administrators would have to become 
better cost-effectiveness judges, Effectiveness must. be judged on the 
basis of desired behavior change. Tax and other pertinent laws might 
well be adjusted to foster even greater private funding than is now 
the case. However, there must be a differentiation made in the financ- 
ing of organizations devoted totally to research and development and 
those organizations which operate the schools, It makes more sense to 
finance these research and development organizations from the Federal 
Government directly and to supply financial aid to local and State 
school administrations to apply the findings from the R & D organiza- 
tions. The criterion for judging who uses the money and how they 
use it should be the degree their behavior management systems result 
in quality education. 

5. Research and development should have as its aim the increased 
rate and quality of learning in the individual. During the develop- 
ment of the process and the environments which will reach that end, 
the teaching/learning process should evolve as a science based on learn- 
able principles, a long distance ahead of its present status as an art 
which cannot. be transmitted with any surety. Perhaps we can look 
forward to having a few colleges of education, before the end of the 
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decade, which use curricula and methods that produce teachers or 
instructional scientists, 

The foregoing comments have dealt in very general terms with what 
seems to be the best available method to attack the problems of the 
school systems, the general strategies of research and development. 
Trends in those directions are now observable. It is very likely that 
the major thrust in educational research and management will take 
this scientific direction. 

It is not. enough, however, to devise a system of instructional man- 
agement which will insure individualized learning to capacity. The 
question of what should be taught, or what. is worth learning, is con- 
tinually with us, On this perennial question, experts are in agreement 
that children will have to learn more than their parents had to, that 
what they learn must be relevant to their and society’s needs now and 
in the future, and that they should learn how to learn continuously. 
Responsihilities and those behaviors which, when expressed, are usu- 
ally called attitudes or values are necessarily included in the learning 
objectives, All these matters are of basic importance and require a 
sustained and widespread effort. While a behavioral approach with its 
corollary disciplines promises to be the most effective method to reach 
cnrriculum goals, the goals have to be decided upon. Quite different 
skills and disciplines are needed to make those decisions. When the 
gouls have been decided upon by persons with knowledge and skills 
in defining the needs of the developing culture, the behavioral scientist 
can express those needs in behavioral objectives and establish and 
maintain management. systems that are necessary to produce quality 
performance. 

In summary, the Federal Government will have to support education 
on a massive scale to get. it out. of the past and into the future. The 
support should go first to research and development. organizations 
which have demonstrated potential to produce, and to the school dis- 
tricts which will accept scientific findings and use individual learning 
as the criterion for their cost-effectiveness judgments of system per- 
formance. R & D organizations should be expected to develop answers 
to the question of what should be taught and to the question of how 
the learning is to be accomplished. On the latter question, experience 
has shown that a total system must be developed, one which encom- 
passes teaching practice, management, training articulation, and the 
means and strategies for continued monitoring and improvement 
through research and development. 


Sea ees 


EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES 


Rupert N. Evans, Professor of Vocational and Technical. Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 


Education as an institution and as a process will change between 
now and the end of the 1970's. The direction and amount of the change 
are not certain, but it is certain that society can greatly affect this 
direction and amount, The following comments suggest ways in which 
change is needed, ways in which it is likely to occur, and ways in which 
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society, and the Federal Government, in particular, should attempt to 
affect these changes. 


Recognition That Segregation by Social Class Impedes Education 


More and more evidence is accumulating that when students are seg- 
regated by social class, education of all students suffers, For example, 
when half or more of the students in a school come from the low- 
est socio-economic class, the amount learned by all of the students 
decreases, 

This suggests that in the 1970's we will look for types of school or- 
ranization which minimize segregation by social class, Comprehensive 
high schools and community colleges will replace separate academic 
and vocational and technical schools. Substantial scholarship pro- 
grams will enable colleges which have virtually no lower-class stu- 
dents to attract more such students. School consolidation proposals 
will be reviewed not only to see that they provide adequate size and 
financing, but also to see if there is gerrymandering to include only 
students from a particular socio-economic class. 

The greatest kl for socio-economic segregation is likely to come 
from the general availability of computer-based education and guid- 
ance programs, By the late 1970's it seems certain that computers serv- 
ing 5,000 to 10,000 students each wil) bo a reality, and that costs will 
involve purchase of a $600, 1,000 input-output station, plus an oper- 
ating cost of 25 cents per pupil hour, Since only a telephone line will 
be needed for communication with the computer, many middle-class 
homes will have such a station, But almost certainly lower-class homes 
will not be alle to afford one. 

Already, the middle-class, but not the lower-class, home can buy a 
wide variety of “toys” which have broad educational value. The edu- 
cation provided by toys, games, encyclopedias, magazines, etc. appears 
to be a major factor in determining the educational success of students. 
If computers are even more effective educational devices, the lower- 
class student. who cannot afford access to a computer is certain to be 
greatly disadvantaged. 

It is possible that the Federal Government: may need to subsidize 
computer stations for lower-class homes, and to establish computer 
access centers which are even closer to home than public libraries are 
now. 


Development of Teachers and Leadership Personnel for Education 


For many years we have known that the colleges in this country 
were preparing far too many teachers in certain secondary school 
und college teaching fields, and far too few teachers for carly child- 
hood education for elementary schools, for school libraries, for spe- 
cial education, for most. vocational and technical education specialities, 
for mathematics and physical science, for women’s physical education, 
ete. What. is perce not recognized is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has played a very minor role in supporting teacher education, 
and the role that. it has played has often not taken these quantitative 
shortages and surpluses into account, For example, there has long 
been a surplus of history teachers, yet this field has received some 
of the largest amounts of Federal funds spent in graduate school 
teacher education. Indeed, it has been generally true that the more 
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teachers of a particular type were needed, the less Federal money 
was spent in that teaching field. The reasons for this include the 
award of funds on the basis of prestige instead of on the basis of 
need, and the award of funds on a project proposal basis. In those 
fields where grave shortages exist, teacher educators have been so 
busy trying to meet the need that they have not taken time to write 
the elaborate proposals necessary to compete with proposals prepared 
by specialists who have plenty of time for proposal writing because 
they have little else to do, 

The U.S. Office of Education leadership now seems to recognize 
this error and to be interested in correcting it, if they can get adequate 
data on teacher surpluses and shortages, The data problem is addressed 
elsewhere in this paper, but it should be pointed out here that the De- 
partment of Labor collects and distributes basic information on only 
three classes of teachers: those in elementary, secondary and higher 
education, This assumes that secondary school teachers of English 
and of auto mechanics are interchangable, which is nonsense, of course. 

In tho 1970's, it seems likely that data on the demand for teachers 
will be collected by subject matter field and that Federal funds for 
teacher education will take quantitative shortages into account in 
awarding funds. 

In addition to supporting the development of adequate numbers of 
well qualified teachers, it seems likely that the Federal Government 
will invest in the development of school administrators, curriculum 
developers, and experts in the evaluation of educational programs. 


Continued Improvement in Vocational Education 

Vocational education has been modified considerably during the 
1960's, with many of the improvements being due to the effects of the 
Congressional actions taken in 1963 and 1968, The 1970’s should see 
even greater changes. 

It seems likely that vocational education will assume a role as the 
major reform element in all of education. By pointing out the relevant 
elements of general education, it persuades students that these elements 
should be learned. But, simultaneously, it calls attention to the ir- 
relevance of much of what is being taught under the label of general 
education. 

A considerable portion of school content was developed in classical 
Greece and Rome and was designed for a society which required slaves 
to do much of its work. Even now, the school assumes that it should 
educate the leaders of society, with the slaves being replaced by a work- 
ing class which is treated as if it were subhuman. This is the only wa 
of explaining the current emphasis in high schools and 4-year col- 
leges, now that the myth of continually increasing leisure for everyone 
has been exploded. 

The academic groups which set out to collect data to justify the re- 
moval of vocational education from the high school have, instead, 
found facts which demand the removal of the general curriculum 
(which produces 66 percent of the high school dropouts) and the re- 
vision of all curricula to include material which is more relevant for 
life. During the 1970's, the general curriculum will be greatly modified 
or abandoned. 
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The success of high school cooperative education programs (in which 
the student goes to school half-time and works the other half-time in 
regular emp oyment which is related to his occupational goals) sug- 
gosts that these programs will be rapidly expanded in high schools and 
community colleges during the 1970’s. The 1968 Vocational Education 
Amendments permit payment to employers of excess costs of such 
training. During the 1970's this provision will be implemented for the 
first time. 

A related program, called work-study, has less educational value be- 
cause the work done by the student is unrelated to his educational 

oals, It does appear to be useful in keeping students in school by 
etting them earn while they learn, During the 1970’s, work-study 
should gradually be replaced by cooperative education, 

In North Carolina, about 2,000 convicts are e:nployed outside prison 
walls under a work-release program which costs the state $2.5 million 
less per year than employing them inside the prison. During the 1970's 
it is possible that work-release programs will be combined with related 
educational programs to develop cooperative education for convicts. 
Tho Federal Government should assume leadership by supporting pro- 
grams of this type. 

High school enrollments in vocational education curricula are likely 
to increase from the present 25 percent of males and 40 percent of 
females to over 50 percent for each group. And both the vocational 
and college preparatory curricula will design programs to meet the 
needs of students who want to attend the community college, Commu- 
nity colleges will replace junior colleges which provide only college 
transfer programs and will markedly expand their vocational and 
technical offerings. 

New Administrative Structures in the Federal Government 

Education which is relevant to an individual’s needs inevitably 
makes him more employable. Vocational and manpower education 
which is relevant to an individual’s needs inevitably a: ee him more 
thoroughly and shows him ways in which education really is relevant. 

Vocational and manpower programs are administered by some 
sighteen Federal agencies with no more than token coordination, ven 
in the Congress, different committees are concerned with these inter- 
related programs. 

In the 1970’s, we should see the development of n Department of 
Education and Manpower Development, and closer liaison between the 
congressional committees which bane responsibilities in these areas. 
Joint hearings and joint employment of committee staff would seem 
logical. 

Early Childhood Education 

The evidence is clear that very young lower-class boys and girls 
decline each vear in their ability to learn until they reach school age. 
They do not. have the toys, the conversation, the books, and the visits 
to interesting places which are accepted as normal in the middle-class 
home, The earlier that lower-class children are placed in school, the 
more their ability to learn is improved, and the greater chance they 
have of snecceding in the regular school, 

Head Start was an attempt to capitalize on these facts, but it came 
too late (usually at age 5) and lasted too short a time (often only a 
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summer) to make a great deal of difference. Moreover, few teachers 
knew how to work effectively with such young children. 

During the 1970’s, an increasing proportion of lower class youth 
will be enrolled in school at age two to four, for programs extending 
throughout the year. The Federal Government should assume respon- 
sibility for seeing that adequate numbers of early childhood educa- 
tion teachers are prepared, and for grant-in-aid programs which will 
encourage states to provide freo early childhood education programs 
at least for lower-class youngsters, 


Educational Data 

Lazarsfeld coined a term, “social bookkeeping,” to describe the 
kinds of information which need to be collected and assessed regu- 
larly to see how we are doing as a society. We have much such data 
about hogs, strikes, and wholesale prices, but almost none about edu- 
cation, What little we do know is almost invariably three or four 
years out of date by the time it is received. 

One reason is that almost all educational data are collected on a 
voluntary basis. The Federal Government asks each State to collect 
information, and the State asks each school district. If a school dis- 
trict cannot or will not provide the information, the State makes a 
ruess, and after threo or four years, forwards its data and guesses to 
V ashington, Sampling studies, such as those which give us rapid and 
accurate information on unemployment, are almost never used in edu- 
cation, 

During the 1970's the U.S. Office of Education will begin to dis- 
charge its hundred-year-old obligation to collect meaningful, up-to- 
date information about education which will allow us to make deci- 
sions based on facts rather than hunches, The Congress can make this 
prediction a reality by providing funds for regular studies based on 
sampling instead of counting. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENDA FOR THE SEVENTIES AND 
BEYOND 


Mario D. Fantini, Program Officer, The Ford Foundation, New York, N.Y. 


If we are to profit from the valuable educational experience of the 
sixtics and not repeat. some of the costly orrors, we must develop a 
new set of guiding asumptions for the seventies and beyond. The edu- 
cational activities of the sixties, whether Federal, State, or local, 
wore based on a set of assumptions developed largely as a reaction to 
crash programs dealing with the poor, i.e., those classified as disad- 
vantaged. 

The first assumption of the sixties had to do with the nature of the 
educational problem, The use of such terms as “culturally deprived” 
or “culturally disadvantaged” carried with it the notion that there 
was something wrong with the learner, with his cultural and environ- 
mental deficiencies—not with the school and its educational process. 
In short, we assumed that the problem was with the student, not the 
school, with the client rather than the institution. 
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With such a diagnosis, it made sense to mount programs of com- 
pensatory education, i.e., concentrated remediation of the “disadvan- 
taged” learner with the aim of rehabilitating him to fit the existing 
school. Most of our Federal programs of intervention—most notably 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act—were com- 
pensatory in nature, — to get learners to adjust to schools 
rather than the other way around. 

It was not until the latter part of the sixties that we began to raise 
questions about compensatory education, Reports from the field began 
to indicate that the results were not encouraging. . . 

Consequently, any appropriate assumption for the seventies shifts 
the problem from the learner to the institution. The problem is institu- 
tional obsolescence. We aro asking the standard school, which was 
forged in the nineteenth century, to solve twentieth and twenty-first 
century problems. The schools as presently standardized cannot meet 
the challenge which universul og ic education demands, The schools as 
major social institutions simply do not have the capacity to deal with 
diversity. We are asking public schools to become the major instru- 
mentation for solving many of our social ills—poverty, racism, aliena- 
tion, powerlessness—while also ig i to the manpower needs of 
an advanced technological society. In short, we have given public edu- 
cation a mission for which it presently is not prepared. Faced with 
these growing demands, schoolmen have responded the only way the 
could, through an add-on strategy, i.e., building layers onto the stand- 
ard educational structure, while at the samo time keeping the present 
system running. Thus, we have added vocational education, special 
education, adult education, early childhood education, ete., but each 
has remained separated from the other. 

The result over the years is that the total educational system has 
become ponderous and unresponsive to the growing aspirations of 
those who use schools, The basic charge for tho seventies, therefore, 
is institutional reform. 

The second major assumption of the sixties was that more mone 
was needed for public school improvement. While on the surface this 
does not appear to be a fallacious assumption, it becomes so when more 
money is used to do more of the same thing. When, for example, more 
money is used for more reading teachers, more counselors, more psy- 
chologists who try to rehabilitate the learner to adjust to the conven- 
— 5 then “new” money is used in old ways. Federal money 
made available to public education in the sixties was “new” money 
Which could have been used in new ways, thereby providing guidance 
for a better usage of the old money. 

We have been pouring money into an outdated system, and if it 
continues, we will end up with an improved, outdated educational 
system. Putting more money into the present. system is like putting 
money into an old car—after a point, diminishing returns set in. 
Wo are well into this stage, 

In New York City, for example, the school system doubled its 
educational budget in less than a decade. Taking into account inf'ation 
and rising costs, the doubling of expenses has produced no signiöcant 
difference in results, We assume, for Instance, that we should continue 
to build schoolhouses. The Parkway Program in Philadelphia—the 
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‘School Without Walls”—used the elm as a campus and saved the 
school district $15 million on construction costs alone. 

The question for the seventies must be “More money for what?” 
Assumptions undergirding the fiscal policies for the decade of the 
seventies must. center on the effects or results of various conceptions 
of education, i.e., given the same per-pupil cost, what are the results 
of different educational approaches. 

A third assumption of the last decade had to do with the notion 
that the only legitimate party of interest in education was the profes- 
sional educator—an administrator, It was his responsibility to decide 
how the money was to be spent. However, tho sixties also saw the rise 
of the partics closest to the teaching front—teachers, students, and 
parents, The seventies will see an increased voice of these major parties 
of interest in educational decisionmaking. Consequently, the assump- 
tion for the seventies must emphasize the consumer of schools—parents 
and students as well as teachers and administrators, An integral part 
of this assumption is that the process is as important as the product. 
The parties of interest must be connected in a search for quality edu- 
cation, Ideas, however sound, cannot be superimposed on others, Doing 
something for or to others must be replaced by doing something with 
others. 

All in all, the realignment of the participants in public education 
promises to produce richer yields for all the participants: 

For the parents, a tangible grasp of the destiny of their children 
and opening to richer meaning for their own lives, 

For professionals, surcease from an increasingly negative com- 
munity climate and, even more positively, new allies in their task. 

For the children, a school system responsive to their needs, 
resonant with their personal style, and affirmative in its expecta- 
tions of them. 

If the seventies are to focus on institutional reform, then activity 
will be necessary in at least three pillars of the present educational 
system : 

I. Governance.—There must be a shift from professional domi- 
nance to n meaningful parental and community role in the education 
process, Meaningful ‘eee oe stands arms length between pro- 
fessionally-cireumseribed participation, on one hand, and total con- 
trol on the other. It calls for a parental and community role in the mat- 
ters of budgeting, personnel, and curriculum. The vehicle of participa- 
tion may ba structures at the individual school level or elected bodies 
on a neighborhood basis, In either case, one of the chief criteria is 
proximity of educational decisionmakers to the affected schools. The 
chief political criterion is accountability of the professional and the 
ne system to the community. 

II. Substance.—There must. be an evolution to a humanistically- 
oriented curriculum and a modification of the skill-performance 
sandard by which educational quality is primarily measured, The 
heavy emphasis on cognitive subject matter must be at least. tempered 
with materials that bear some relevance to the students’ lives and with 
newer kinds of content and procedures that help ghetto students an- 
swer deep personal concerns and often rediscover their own integrity. 
Currieulum that represents an alien, boring. and false culture must be 
abandoned (ghetto children can be well edueated without being robbed 
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of their own subculture). Evaluative criteria, in particular, must be 
expanded to include ah de of judging student. abilities other than by 
the notoriously middle-class-weighted verbal means. 

III. Personnel.—The educational system must be opened to a far 
broader base of talent than the conventionally prepared career edu- 
cator. The staff of schools must vary along a wide horizontal spectrum 
from the professional to the layman, the latter including parents, com- 
munity residents, and students themselves, They must vary vertically 
as well, to include not only professional educators but also specialists 
from other disciplines and professions, Moreover, the training of 
teachers must he vis-i-vis and in the reality of community needs and 
expressions, 

ith participation, new kinds of educational objectives are emerg- 
ing, These new objectives do not call for the demise of skill training 
and academic mastery, but instead call for enmeshing these with a 
curriculum, modo of operation, and total school staff that are vastly 
more relevant and adaptable to the learner than traditional systems. 
The following objectives represent. only a sample of those now being 
called for: 

A. All students must be given the kinds of education that allow 
them the opportunity to attend Aigher education, to be trained for a 
career, and ultimately to obtain a job. 

In essence, this means a shift from the track system of education, 
which tends to freeze tho student within the confines of his class, 
race, and social group and which does not expose him to all types of 
courses (as well as Hse that could enrich his academic, vocational, 
and interpersonal life, Tho track system's premise that intellectual 
failures must be shunted off to less taxing “general” or “vocational 
studies” can no longer be ascribed to. Increasingly, the motto must he, 
“Thero are no learner failures, only program failures;” “zero reject’ 
must be the overarching goal, Program options for individual differ- 
ences in all areas of learning and individually-tatlored educational 
experiences must be developed. 

B. All students will develop their skills and achieve mastery of 
academic subjects through a tailored program involving the support 
of educational technology. 

All that is known about how children learn, relevant curriculum, 
relevant. teaching procedures, multisensory materials, and advanced 
learning equipment must be utilized. No single program or solution 
can be applied; instead, a variety from the reservoir of educational 
technology must be presented. 

C. T'he schools will serve people, not. just children, as in the com- 
munity school where all members of the community may become stu- 
dents at any time during their lives. 

Such schools must. serve the community as a center for a variety of 
educational, cultural, recreational, and local social development ac- 
tivity (special problems of the community even become regular class- 
room subject. matter) for adults as well as youngsters. More efficient 
use should be made of the school plant, leaving it open day and night, 
thereby providing a center to which adults can come for advice on a 
variety of problems and for training ranging from literacy to skills 
development. 
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D. Residents, including students, will participate in the process of 
developing educational policies. 

The “clients” will no longer take it on faith that the school exists 
to serve the community; they must take an active hand in determining 
the nature of the educational programs, policies, and services to insure 
that the school is continually responsive to their needs as they see and 
feel them. 

E. Cultural diversity will be valued and reflected in the curriculum, 

Since the traditional public school is bent on assimilating or accul- 
turating children to an arbitrary norm (i.e. reflecting the values and 
mores of the dominant group in society), it fails to capitalize on 
diversity or, worse, penalizes pupils who do not. surrender their eul- 
ture, School systems must not only tolerate cultural diversities but 
should respect. them and affirmatively make use of them in curriculum 
development. It is almost. not enough for these schools to offer courses 
in African, Spanish, and Puerto Rican history, art, music, and soci- 
ology. What must pervade these courses or come about through the 
rest of the curriculum, possibly through the affective domain, are ma- 
terials and experiences that confront and counteract the messages of 
inferiority coming from the larger society. 

F. Greater efforts will be made to fully develop a positive self-con- 
cept in each learner. 

Curriculum directly related to the student’s quest for identity, one 
that. helps him expand his and society’s limited ways of defining and 
el himself, must be incorporated into the very fiber of urban 
schools. 

G. Feelings and concerns about powerlessness and disconnection 
will become central to relevant curriculum. 

Kssential to the psychological health and integrity of all students is 
the need to develop feelings of some sort of control over what is hap- 
pening to them and of personal connection with other individuals and 
with oxternal forces and institutions that will affect their lives. Wheth- 
er this is done through social action, sensitivity training, group dy- 
namics, or other means, the aim of such curriculum would be to equip 
children with a richer repertoire of responses in dealing with their 
concerns, 

H. The concept of “classroom” must be expanded to include the 
community, its problems and resources, and not be limited to the four 
walls of a schoolhouse room. 

The talents of social worker, assemblyman, merchant, industrialist 
will bo utilized, not as speakers in the school, but as clinical teachers 
in the actual reality setting in the community. The place where learn- 
ing happens will not be limited to the four walls of a classroom or to 
the schoolhouse—the community will become the classroom; indeed, 
the city or world will be the classroom, We will have schools without 
walle, This will tend to break the dichotomy between earning and 
living. 

I. Teacher styles will be matched to learning styles. 

People learn differently. Some do hest with the spoken or written 
word as the main learning process; others by hand tools and materials; 
others by making charts and graphs; and others through the media 
of film making and drama. Any of the above, as well as other means, 
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might be used to teach any subject. But for greatest learning impact, 
the teacher who is most adept and most comfortable using one of these 
styles should be matched to the pupils who also learn best in that style. 
By contrast, most schools teach each subject in one style; hence, they 
reach only those students whose style it happens to be. Result : students 
are branded failures when, in fact, it is the school that has failed. 

J. Paraprofessionals, including other students, will assume major 
roles in individuatizing learning. oo 

Specialists in the fields of graphics, electronics, visual arts, etc., 
will assist teachers in bringing three- and four-dimensional perspec- 
tives to the learning process, 

High on the list of substantive priorities that must be given con- 
tinued support is the development of new kinds of curriculum. 

New linguistic programs will be emphasized. In reality, verbal = 
tude is going to continue for a long while in the eyes of the school to 
be the most highly valued asset of the child. Greater research and 
related programs and curriculum geared to the whole socialization 
process (the way people grow and develop) of the child through lan- 
guage must be explored. Culture and language, thought and language 
identity and language are areas with which all effective teachers will 
have to be familiar. Valuing different linguistic forms, whether bi- 
lingual or dialect, should receive greater attention in the future. The 
work of Basil Bernstein at the University of London and Orlando 
Taylor and others at the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washing- 
ton, D.C. is important in this field. 

In additon, the search for humanistically-oriented content must con- 
tinue and be legitimatized as curriculum for all children, particularly 
inner-city students. This is what the students themsolves want most. 
The black and student movements have signaled the importance of 
content areas that are not among the traditional domains of the school, 
A generation oriented to the mass media which has committed salient, 
social injustices is asking new kinds of questions about social realities 
and identity in a mass society. Add to this the problems of racism and 
alienation and we see that somehow the school must deal with more 
than just intellect. 

“Affective” or “humanistic” content that begins to deal with at- 
titudes, feelings, and concerns cannot be an abstraction; instead, it 
must be directed squarely at problems such as alienation and prejudice. 
It must deal with the basic issues of identity Wes am I? What, an 
I worth?) ; power (those aspects of a person's behavior which aim at 

roviding him with a sense of control, of influence, over what is 
1appening or will happen to him) ; and connectedness (those aspects of 
a person’s behavior which aim at providing him with a sense of positive 
affiliation with others). Educational objectives should reach far be- 
yond proficiency in subject matter, to RTF objectives that deal more 
specifically with the “skills” of constructive social participation, of 
negotiation, of expanding one’s repertoire of responses to situations, 
of analyzing the criteria for self-judgment, of expanding one’s capac- 
ity for self-disclosure, for interaction with and sensitivity to more 
kinds of others, and to the environment, ete. 

Hand in hand with the actual content of education must go con- 
tinued support in seeking new procedures or processes for putting 
across the content. Experientially-oriented processes, particularly 
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those in vocational education, have to be sought out, expanded, and 
refined. Technical support services, including the use of computers, 
»rogramed instruction, resource personnel, individualized learning 
its, drama, role playing, etc., represent another area vital to the 
learning process that needs further support and experimentation, 

The heart of experientially-oriented education is reality. The 
classroom or schoolhouse cannot expect to duplicate reality, e.g., the 
world of work, 'nereasingly, the classroom must be ex anded to in- 
chide the community. Starts have been made in this direction, For 
example, the Philadelphia Board of Education, in cooperation with 
the cultural, seientifie, and business institutions in Philadelphia, has 
launched n four-year educational program for students of high school 
age, Without a schoolhouse, the Parkway Program makes the learn- 
Ing laboratory the actual institution, using organizations in and 
around the Parkway section of the city, These inclide such institutions 
as City Hall, Franklin Institute, General Electric, Greater Philadel- 
phin Chamber of Commerce, Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital, Insurance Company of North America, IBM, Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Police Administration Building, and scores 
of other rich educational settings. 

Support must also be given to programs concerned with new ways of 
training and credentialing personnel. Iven if more relevant curricula 
and teaching processes are developed, they will have little impact. if 
teachers are not. prepared to deal with them. Much more responsive 
ways must be devised to get help to teachers fast, because it is the 
terncher above everything else who can make a difference with the chil- 
dren. Support must be given for continuous staff training in schools— 
for released time during the day for teachers to plan, for curriculum 
development and training, for allowing the most. effective teachers 
to work with other teachers in the school and throughout the system. 

Also in terms of personnel, support must be given to programs ex- 
perimenting with minority involvement and training for minority 
group leadership m the schools, Community involvement. requires 
the preparation of students, parents, and community residents for new 
roles in education, Community boards, teacher aids, administrative 
assistants are only a few of the roles for which minority group train- 
ing and leadership must develop. 

Not. the least. important is the new orientation and preparation of 
administrators, Support must. be given to significant efforts to train 
black principals ae to programs emphasizing that strong executive 
leadershir means a greater releasing of control to the community, to 
teachers, and to curriculum specialists. The related areas of certifica- 
tion must also be explored. For it may be that what big city schools 
need are not experts from the field of education as principals and 
superintendents, but instead key figures from public administration. 
As it stands now, however, many such key figures could not be hired 
because they lack the educational credentials needed in most city school 
systems, 

Increased support. must. be allowed for the development. of model 
urban school systems which effectively bring — many of the 
pieces of experimentation heretofore discussed. Such systems would 
give us the chance to see what various components look like when 
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ae oe and to evaluate alternative working systems more ef- 
ectively. 

Com ienee vocational education models that provide better edu- 
cational programs for more students of diverse abilities represent one 
type of program mandating but instead would include four distinct 
aims: (1) to identify the talent and learning style of the individual ; 
(2) to give him both physical and social knowledge of the world in 
which he lives; (3) to develop the skills he needs to sustain and 
advance his life so that he may be a productive and creative indi- 
vidual in society; and (4) to satisfy the individual’s search for his 
own life values. In the comprehensive vocational model, the means 
for reaching these options, however, would be different from the means 
of most public schools in that they put greater stress upon experien- 
tially-oriented learning processes. 

This model would begin in elementary school with the identifica- 
tion of the individual’s talent and personality and acquisition of gen- 
eral knowledge through various learning styles. Vocational guidance 
would be introduced in the middle school years and would acquaint 
each student with the workings of industry and commerce to help 
match his talents with his career objectives (“Who am I going to 
be?” “What am I going to do?”). The high school would be —— 
as a multihouse organization, organized around learning-style labora- 
tories, each of which would have an interdisciplinary teaching team 
in the corresponding teaching style. A new institution of higher learn- 
ing would accompany the model which would accept those with ma- 
nipulative, social, athletic, esthetic, mechanical, graphic, artistic, or 
perceptive, ete., aptitutes (i.¢., not only those who possess verbal apti- 
tude) and which would attempt to help the student establish some 
degree of unity and organization for his vocation out of the tremen- 
dous variety of knowledge confronting hiin daily. 

Other types of model systems to which support should be given are 
the “new towns,” as in Fort Lincoln, Washington D.C. Fort Lincoln 
New Town (FLNT) represents an effort in the conceptual state (it 
is not yet operational) to develop a new, thoroughly integrated com- 
munity within the Washington city limits on a 335-acre site in North- 
east Washington. More than an exemplary housing project, it promises 
to offer a full range of educational, recreational, and other public 
services to about 15,000 citizens of every race and social and economic 
station. FLNT and subsequent plans for other New Towns are being 
looked to as a solution to many of the most urgent social problems 
in America. They present the opportunity to design and implement 
an educational system relevant to the needs of society and involving 
a new concept of educational goals. 

The proposed educational system of FILNT will be composed of 
many alternative approaches and objectives, including the best of the 
old system and many of the innovative examples mentioned through- 
out this paper. These approaches will then be utilized by Fort Lincoln 
residents to accomplish the educational goals which they have selected. 
For example, parents will be exposed to a wide variety of alternative 
early childhood programs, If one group of parents wants its children 
to have a Montessori-type program and another group wants its chil- 
dren to go through a Summerhill-type program, both options will be 
available to them in the proposed educational system, Human diver- 
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sity and individualized programs, quality and more relevant educa- 
tion, specialized facilities, urban education, and teacher training will 
be the goals of the educational system. Four specific targets of the 
educational activities are: 

1. Skill development, knowledge acquisition, and growth in the in- 
dividual capacities. 

2. Development of personal talents and interests. 

3. Growth in social participation. 

4. Growth in positive self-concept and sensitivity to others and 
environment. 

Increased support must also be given to community school demon- 
stration districts. Despite the controversies attending many community 
schools, their educational accomplishments, as seen especially in Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville, I.S. 201, and Adams-Morgan, warrant continued 
support and study. 

elated to this, and perhaps even more important, is the need for 
increased support of cooperative planning for school improvement— 
the planning together of parents, students, teachers, administrators, 
and universities for new schoo] patterns, An example of this sort of 
cooperative planning is best seen in the Anacostia Community School 
project. which has been planned for 10 schools in Southeast Washing- 
ton, D.C., with a strong community participation component. 

Inherent in the guidelines for any sort of future education funding 
must be the understanding that there is no single best pattern for city 
schools, While there may be a common set of elements to be dealt. with 
(eg, demands for community participation, new teacher training, 
more relevant curriculum, etc.), each city is at a different stage of 
development (or deterioration) with different dynamics at work, neces- 
sitating different diagnoses and prescriptions. In short, appropriate 
program alternatives—decentralization in New York City, the parallel 
experimental system in Boston (Committee for Community Educa- 
tional Development.) —will depend upon the situation. 


Toward Public Schools of Choice: Increasing Educational Options 
Within Public Education 

At the present stage of education, options do exist for certain con- 
sumers, but these educational choices exist outside public education— 
for example, private schools, and parochial schools. However, the 
problem for the seventies and beyond will be to increase educational 
options within the framework of public education. 

The public-school-of-choice system establishes a broadened concep. 
tion of public education for today's society, one which maximizes de- 
cisionmaking for all the parties which have an intrinsic interest. in 
the quality of schooling. The public-school-of-choice system is based 
on the assumption that there is a fairly common. set of educational aims 
(common to the major parties of interest—-parents, students, teachers, 
administrators), but that, there are alternative educational approaches 
for achieving them. The public-school-of-choice concept further as- 
sumes that the parties closest to the action—parents and students as 
consumers and teachers and school administrators as professionals— 
should have the right to decide on choices from among legitimate 
alternatives, 

The present framework of public education results in one rather 
standard, monolithic approach to achieving common educational aims, 
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Alternatives are available to the consumers, parents and students, only 
outside this public school framework, e.g., private schools, parochial 
schools, or at best by chance inside the public school pattern. This 
latter point deserves some elaboration. The only real alternative inside 
the standard public school model deals mainly with personal factors— 
the strength or sensitivity of a particular teacher or building principal. 
If a consumer is lucky, he “hits” a good teacher. If the parent decides 
that she would like her child to be taught by this teacher, she finds the 
“option” quickly discouraged because the present educational ground 
rules cannot. deal adequately with such demands without serious con- 
sequences in the normal operation of the school. 

he case of the basic rights of the educational consumer is nowhere 
more apparent than in our ghetto schools, Student failure is clearly 
visible over prolonged periods and the frustrated parent seeks op- 
tions—options which will give her child a better chance for quality 
education. However, what options are there? She cannot afford private 
schools, She cannot move to a suburb which is reputed to have good 
schools, She must accept the standard failing public school. It is little 
wonder that such parents feel alienated from these schools. 

Moreover, the student is equally powerless to seek alternatives, He 
only knows the one path—and must accept it, adjust to it, or perish. 

Moreover, a teacher must accept the standard educational process. 
What options has she? She is powerless to alter the conventional 
means and cannot seek satisfaction in other legitimate educational al- 
ternatives. The fact is that there are many teachers who feel con- 
strained by the present monolithic system and would welcome options 
that are more congenial with their styles. 

While we are on this point of teachers and other educators, it is well 
to respond to those who view these educators as “mediocre,” i. e. that 
the more capable persons are in other fields such as medicine, law, 
government, etc. This notion of mediocrity is often leveled at teachers 
without considering the institutional environment in which he func- 
tions—an environment that literally shapes his behavior, an environ- 
ment that constrains his capacity and in essence forces him to be 
mediocre, Creating optional environments, therefore, could awaken 
new capacities in educators. 

A public-scheol-of-choice model opens the decision to alternative 
means which exist or can be developed. For example, one set of agreed- 
upon educational objectives has to do with basic skills mastery and 
academic proficiency, e.g., reading, writing, English, history. The 
means for achieving these objectives is the one now presently the 
standard mode in public schools. They each have norms so that the 
first grade is followed by a second grade, third grade, and so on. 
Students who do not proceed according to an age-grade-norm frame- 
work are forced to repeat the grade and those who can move ahead 
a grade are usually unable to do so. 

One option to the age-grade system is the nongraded, continuous 
progress approach. In this scheme, the learner proceeds at his own 
rate, and there are no age grades as such. How can this option be made 
available to the parties of interest? The nongraded alternative is 
known only by one of the parties of interest, namely, the professionals. 
Awareness of such alternatives is achieved by reading professional 
publications or attending professional conferences. Further, they are 
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more available to administrators than to teachers, Administrators have 
more time to pursue these kinds of professional activities. Students 
and parents usually have no access as such to professions] matters. 
Consequently, those farthest from the action are those who are most 
knowledgeable about alternatives. Thus, teachers, students, and par- 
ents, those closest to the action—and those who should have access 
to alternatives—are the least likely to be aware that alternatives exist. 
Continuing the case of the nongraded alternative, teachers, parents 
and students would have the option of continuing the present grade 
system or developing an ungraded system. If in a school 10 percent of 
the parents and students and teachers feel that they would like to 
explore an ungraded system, they should have the right. Under normal 
circumstances, either the 90 percent overruled the 10 percent, or the 
10 percent tried to impose on the 90 percent an ungraded pattern. It is 
all or nothing on both sides, 

Under a free choice public system, both will have their programs 
implemented. The choice process legitimizes the various options, each 
geared to a common set of objectives. Alternative approaches need not 
take place at different schools; they could be found within a single 
school. Consequently, if the nongraded school becomes the option, then 
those teachers, parents, and students in the neighborhood schools who 
have chosen this alternative would be free to formulate a school- 
within-a-school conception in which the principles of nongrading are 
translated into action. Basically, people have a right to the option 
of their choice. : 

What this free choice process does, however, is not only legitimize 
the option; it succeeds in making it operational, in making it a be- 
havioral specimen, which, in turn, begins to educate the other parties 
of interest. Consequently, if the nongraded has better results than the 
graded pattern, then more may choose this option, but the parties do so 
because they have been attracted to it rather than having the option 
imposed. This process is extremely important in terms of protecting 
the rights of people in our educational system. At the Parkway School, 
the “school without walls” in Philadelphia, thousands of applications 
have been submitted to attend the “voluntary” experiment. 

We are moving toward a public-school-system-of-choice in which a 
variety of educational options is offered the consumers (parents, stu- 
dents) and the producers (teachers, administrators). Since the heart 
of our democratic process is individual decisionmaking, this ideal will 
get closer to real implementation in our public schools during the 
decades ahead. 

Since we as a nation are getting closer to a common set of educa- 
tional aims—e.g., maximum individual growth; active, well-informed 
citizens; career competence; humanely-cisposed, mature adults; ete.—- 
we cannot assume that there is only one means for achieving them. Our 
present. educational system represents a rather monolithic means to 
common ends. Monolithic means rarely provide for diversity and ulti- 
mately become outdated. 

Using a hypothetical school district in an intermediate-size city that 
has seven or more elementary schools and a mixed population, a pub- 
lic-school-of-choice model might be structured in the following way: 

School No. 1—The concept and programs of the schools are tradi- 
tional. It is graded and emphasizes the learning of basic skills—read- 
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ing, writing, numbers, ete.—by cognition. The basic learning unit. is 
the classroom, and it functions with one or two teachers instructing 
and directing students at their various learning tasks. Students are 
encouraged to adjust to the school and its operational style rather than 
vice versa. Students with recognized learning problems are referred to 
a variety of remedial and school support programs, The educational 
and fiscal policy for this school is determined entirely by the central 
board of education. 

School No, 2.—This school is nontraditional and nongraded. In 
many ways it is very much like the British primary schools and Lei- 
cestershire system. There are lots and constructional and manipulative 
materials in each area where students work and learn. The teacher(s) 
acts as a facilitator—one who assists and guides rather than directs or 
instructs. Most student activity is in the form of different, socialized 
learning projects done individually and in small groups rather than 
all students doing the same thing at the same time. Many of the learn- 
ing experiences and activities take place outside of the school building. 

School No. 3—~This school emphasizes learning by the vocational 
processes—doing and experiencing. The school defines its role as diag- 
nostic and prescriptive. When the learner’s talents are identified, the 
school prescribes whatever experiences are necessary to develop and 
enhance them. This school encourages many styles of learning and 
teaching. Students may achieve equally through demonstration and 
manipulation of real objects as well as by verbal, written, or abstractive 
performance, All activity is specifically related to the work world. 

School No. 4.—This school is more technically oriented than the 
others in the district. It utilizes computers to help diagnose individual 
needs and abilities. Computer-assisted instruction based on the diag- 
nosis is subsequently provided both individually and in groups. The 
library is dokad with tape recording banks and “talking,” “listen- 
ing,” and manipulative carrels that students can operate on their own. 
In addition, there are Nova-type video retrieval systems in which 
students and teachers can concentrate on specific problem areas. This 
schoo) also has facilities to operate on closed-circuit television. 

School No. 5.—This school is a total community school. It operates 
on a 12- to 14-hour basis at least six days a week throughout the year. 
It provides educational and other services for children as well as 
adults. Late afternoon activities are provided for children of varying 
ages from the neighborhood, and evening classes and activities are 
provided for adults, Services such as health, legal aid, and employ- 
ment are available within the schoo] facility. Paraprofessionals or 
community teachers are used in every phase of the regular school pro- 
gram. This school 1s governed by a community board which approves 
or hires the two chief administrators, one of which is in charge of all 
other activities in the building. The school functions as a center for 
the educational needs of all people in the neighborhood and com- 
munity. 

School No. 6.—This school is in fact a Montessori school. Students 
move at their own pace and are largely self-directed. The learning 
areas are rich with materials and specialized learning instruments 
from which the students can select and choose as they wish. Although 
the teachers operate within a specific and defined methodology, they 
remain very much in the background, guiding students rather than 
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directing them. Special emphasis is placed on the development of the 
five senses, 

School No. 7.—Patterned after the Multi-Culture School in San 
Francisco, the seventh school may have four or five ethnic and racial 
groups equally represented in the student body. Students spend part 
of each day in racially heterogeneous learning groups. In another part 
of the day, all students and teachers of the same ethnic background 
meet together. In these classes they learn their own culture, language, 
customs, history, and heritage. Several times each week one ethnic 
group shares with the others some event. or aspect of their cultural 
heritage that is important and educational. This school views diversity 
as a value. Its curriculum combines the affective and cognitive do- 
mains and is humanistically oriented. Much time is spent on questions 
of identity, connectedness, powerlessness, and interpersonal relation- 
ships. The school is run by a policy board made up of equal numbers 
of parents and teachers and is only tangentially atin See toacentral 
board of education. 

Although we have gone into some detail to describe several different 
ways in which schools might be structured, it should be clear that 
there are many more possibilities, Another variety of the same concept 
could include two, three, or more models within the same school facil- 
ity. This would permit students and parents to choose the kind of 
educational environment and style that best meet their needs without 
leaving their neighborhood or community. Open enrollment, an option 
often publicized by school systems, is usually precluded by zoning or 
overcrowding at the “best” schools. Where open enrollment is avail- 
able, special arrangements are generally required for entrance and 
transportation. For those families persistent in seeking broader educa- 
tional options, the choice is usually between moving to another school 
district or city and enrolling children in a private school. A free- 
choice educational model could resolve these issues on the local level, 
within a community, school, district, or a single school, by incorporat- 
ing the alternatives into the public school system. 

fowever, it must be underscored that for public-schools-of-choice 
to work in our democratic, open society, there cannot be any practice 
of exclusivity, overt or covert. Discrimination in any form or in any 
forum, whether based on sex, race, economics, or religion, cannot be 
practiced. Unless the principle of equality is upheld, public schools 
of choice may not serve the needs of all people as intended—only those 
of sectors of the population who would practice exclusivity. 





THE EDUCATION OF JEREMY FARSON* 


Richard E. Farson, Vice President for Ecological Affairs and Dean, School of 
Design, California Institute of the Arts, Los Angeles, Calif. 


My wife and I are expecting another baby this month, and if it is 
a boy, we will name him Jeremy. He'll graduate from high school 
with the class of 1984 (that rings a bell, doesn’t it). Like all fathers, 
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I want. the best for him; I want to be sure that his education will be 
very different and much better than mine—and I think it will, 

I think that within the next generation, education will change in 
every fundamental way. To each of the basic questions—who, when, 
what, why, where, and how—there will be totally different answers. 
And welcome changes they will be because today’s schools, although 
they are probably the best in history, are, from the point of view of 
the learner, hopelessly inadequate. Despite the years and years that 
students spend sitting in classes, “learning” facts, the number of facts 
retained is pitifully small. Most students have scarcely learned the 
three R’s. They move on to college to learn the six R’s—remedial 
reading, remedial writing, remedial arithmetic. How many adults can 
do square root, or calculate percentage, or pass a oo high school 
history exam, or distinguish between an atom and a molecule? Stu- 
dents have been so thoroughly conditioned against reading that even 
college graduates read only one book a year. Except in rare instances, 
education is an agonizing bore for the student and a frustrating trial 
for the teacher. During 12 to 16 years of their lives, students sit 
through seemingiy endless hours, enduring an experience that seems 
totally irrelevant to their real lives and concerns. And they feel power- 
less to do anything about it. In the worst situations they are apathetic 
and passive; where things seem less hopeless, they turn to open or 
covert rebellion. 

But if we can be certain of anything at all, we can be certain that 
Jeremy’s experience will be very different, for his world—the world 
of 1984—will be vastly changed. 

What will that world be like? What learning experiences will be 
appropriate to that future? How must education change to provide 
those experiences? What are the barriers to that change? And what 
resources can we call upon to bring about constructive change? 


I. Tur Furore: Tur Human CONDITION AND IDUCATION FOR 
HUMANNESS 


Today, as never before, we are actively engaged in trying to fore- 
cast the future. Military, business, and government leaders are sup- 
porting a great variety of studies of the technological changes that 
bear on the problems they face. We have been told about space ex- 

loration and farming the sea, computerized kitchens and waterless 

athing, artificial organs and plastic clothing. Held before us has 
been an exciting picture of a Buck Rogers world, but this picture is 
false in one jo aoe respect. People themselves will have changed 
as radically asthe world they live in. | 

Nevertheless, we persist In regarding the human being as a “con- 
stant,” no matter how much the world changes. Perhaps this is be- 
cause we cannot believe that “human nature” will change. It may be, 
also, because most of the many projections of the future have been 
sponsored by organizations that are primarily concerned with tech- 
nology. Thus by and large our pictures of the future ignore the pos- 
sibility that human institutions and human values and human nature 
will change. Surely, we are wrong. Changes in technology will in- 
evitably bring about changes in the human condition. 
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If we were to plot a curve of the inventions of man to date, we would 
see that the curve rises faster and faster, with fewer and fewer plateaus. 
Heretofore, there have always been plateaus on which we could sto 
and catch our breath after making a drastic change, a chance to assimi- 
late a new invention and adapt to it. But now we are seeing that the 
curve smooths out; there are no plateaus, no coasting periods, no 
chances for rest and adaptation. In the future, even more than today, 
change will not be an episode in our lives, but life itself. Life will be 
seen not as “being,” but as “becoming,” as “process.” And only those 
who can live in process and enjoy change for its own sake will be 
happy. Change, A is the one thing of which we can be certain. 

But change in what? Change in everything! Change in things that 
are not deeply important to us, such as the material aspects of our lives, 
but also change in things we care a great deal about, such as family hfe 
and human values. Change not only in our work and in our play, but 
in our hopes and dreams; change not only in our needs and demands, 
but in our feelings, in our relationships to the world, to others, and to 
ourselves. The rising tide of technological invention will change the 
way we think, the way we learn, the way we feel. Indeed, it will change, 
quite literally, our sensory perceptions of the world as we enter what 
has been called the total information ecology.” 

Society will become far more complex than it is today. And this 
means that our relationships will be more complicated, more burden- 
some, but if we prepare ourselves, more fulfilling. We will have to 
become flexible enough to enjoy the transitory quality of life. We will 
derive pleasure and meaning from temporary relationships and fleeting 
encounters. Our personal adjustments to life have been anchored in 
familiarity, stability, the reliable sameness of things, the permanence 
of values, places, relationships. In the future, our adjustment to life 
wil] be based on our ability to Si with the process of change. We will 
have to put our trust not in the solidity and stability of the environment, 
physical and emotional, but in ourselves, in our own organism, our own 
capacity for growth, for adaptation, for creative interaction with a 
fluid world. 

What will be some of the major changes in values that will require 
an aboutface in educational goals? 

Perhaps one of the most significant changes, already visible, is the 
shift away from work-oriented values derived from our Puritan ethic. 
As cybernation and automation make human labor-power redundant, 
work will no longer be valuable as an end in itself and as a central— 
and essential—human activity. In the value system of the future, a 
person will be worthy without having to be useful in any traditional 
sense. He will be worthy, to himself and others, because he is fully 
human. The peculiarly Western, utilitarian view of man, that. values 
the individual only to the extent that he is a productive contributor to 
society, will disappear. 

As “work” loses its relevance to the human condition, leisure will 
gain in significance. But we will use our leisure quite differently. he- 
cause its meaning will be different. Leisure activities—golf, bridge, TV, 
sailing, vacationing, and the like—will not be fulfilling enough in 
themselves, because they will no longer acquire their value simplv as 
alternatives to work. But though there will be less need for traditional 
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forms of work, there will be increasing opportunity and need for human 
activities and human service. 

We will no longer be motivated chiefly by survival and security 
needs; we will be responding to a different fan of human aspiration— 
to higher-order needs for self-actualization, for potency, for altruism 
and for a positive sense of wellbeing. We will search for modes of ex- 
pression and interaction that enable us to exercise and enjoy our hu- 
manness. We will find self-esteem, not by doing what machines can do 
better, but by developing our uniquely human capacities for love, joy, 
creativity; by developing our emotional, interpersonal, and esthetic 
potential as well as our cognitive powers. 

The implications for our system of education are immense. Let’s 
face it—our values and concepts of education must be completely 
overhauled. The goal of education must become the development of 
human beings who will not wreck their lives and the lives of those 
around them. I see forces in motion that encourage me to believe that 
we will create an educational enterprise that will do just that. Let 
me give a few examples of the kinds of changes that I believe will 
surely take place. 

1. Education will be valued as experience, not only as preparation. 
For the past hundred years or so, our educational system has been 
designed, almost entirely, to “prepare”. young people for work. It 
has been a means to an end, that of training the next generation to 
become useful members of society. The goal throughout is “prepara- 
tion’; one course prepares the student is the next; one school pre- 
pares him for the next; one diploma prepares him for the next. 
Having absorbed the amount of education of which he is intellectually 
and financially capable, the student martriculates into the real world. 

In the future, learning will not serve only as preparation; it will 
be designed to be a ichiy rewarding human experience in and of 
itself. We will not evaluate it by asking, “Does it work?” any more 
than we ask that question of a symphony or a sunset. Listening to 
music or enjoying a sunset does not prepare us for anything; we 
value the experience in the moment, because we are enriched as human 
beings. Increasingly, this will be what education sets out to do. 

2. Education will be life-long. It follows that education will be a 
life-long pursuit. If we can think of the learning environment as one 
which creates conditions to promote the healthiest responses of the 
human organism, we can see that these learning experiences must be- 
gin even before birth. Studies have shown that conditions in the family, 
treatment given the mother and unborn infant during gestation, can 
importantly affect the learning capacity of the child. Thus, in the 
future, education will be so integral a part of life that one will not 
know when it has begun and when it ends—for in fact it will not end. 
People will increasingly demand the right to study and learn because 
it will be a source of great satisfaction. Indeed, in the rapidly-chang- 
ing world of the future, in which facts erode quickly, in which people 
will change carcers several times in a life-time, we can see that edu- 
cational needs will be great at all ages. Even today the graduate engi- 
neer of our leading technical schools discovers that 5 vears after 
graduation half of what he needs to know was not taught when he 
was in school, and half of what he learned is now obsolete. Facts erode 
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not only in science and engineering, but in all phases of learning, even 
in history, literature, philosophy. 

3. Education will be fun. I was tempted to place this first, because 
this concept may be the most difficult to accept. It certainly presents 
the most radical change in our approach to education. We appear to 
believe that students must be driven to learn by discipline, punish- 
ment, competition, and reward. We have for so long used averse 
methods in our teaching, viewing pain and suffering as an avenue 
to learning, that it may be impossible for us to accept the idea that 
learning can be entirely enjoyable, that it should not entail frustration 
or boredom, punishment or failure, dread, shame or panic, 

It is now both theoretically and practically possible to arrange learn- 
ing situations which are stimulating, joyful, deeply involving to the 
learner, and which evoke the best. in hin, It is possible to construct 
a Jearning environment in which the experience of learning is, in 
Itself, a reward sufficient to produce far greater changes than those 
brought about by traditional methods. 

4, Education will include non-cognitive dimensions. Our present 
educational system is focused almost entirely on cognitive learning, 
on the ability to store and give forth facts, on intellectual develop- 
ment. In the future, education will be directed toward other dimen- 
sions of humanness as well. There will be emphasis on esthetic, sensory, 
and emotional development, on achieving satisfying interpersonal 
relationships, heightened awareness in all these dimensions, 

Before long it will be obvious to all of us that people very much 
need to develop their competence in family roles, in interpersonal 
relations, and that their haar experience should be designed 
to help them do so. It. will also be obvious that people's senses must 
be awakened so they can perceive the world more richly and accu- 
rately. It will be obvious, too, that people must become better 
acquainted with their feelings and emotions—the affective side of 
hfe—so that feelings are friends and not enemies, so that people do 
not become alienated from themselves and others, so that they are 
able to recognize and deal with feelings of love and hate, needs for 
intimacy and needs for power. Already experiments in this kind of 
education are under way, and each holds promise for the creation of 
Jearning environments very different from those that prevail today. 

5. Education will be. in part. student designed. Tf education is to 
be a life-long and joyful experience, if it is to enable each individual 
to develop his potential, to deal with his problems, he must have an 
important voice in determining what his own education experience 
should be. This is based on the assumption that to a great extent 
each student of whatever age knows what he needs to Jearn and, what 
is more, knows something about how to learn it. We will find educators 
increasingly sharing with students the responsibility and the resources 
for the planning of educational experiences. It is inevitable that as 
human beings move toward realizing their higher potential, we will 
find they are increasingly insistent on self-determination in all their 
activities. 

6. Education will be directed toward constellations of people. At 
present we think of learning as an individual matter and we have 
Ceveloped an educational system that is. in spite of large classes, 
designed with the individual as the target. In the future we will 
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recognize, as we are beginning to discover today, that learning is 
best facilitated when people learn together in meaningful groupings, 
and that by living a working together the learning that takes place 
is mutually reinforced. We are finding, in treating the mentally ill, 
that we best succeed if we deal with the disturbed person as part of 
a constellation, i.e., his family, and that the therapy must. be directed 
to the family unit, not only to the individual. Many other examples 
of this approach could be cited—team-training in industry, with 
astronauts in the space program, ete. We will find that the best way 
to educate the individual is to direct our efforts to the constellation 
most important to him—his family, his group, his work team, his 
organization. 

7. The “teacher” will become the “facilitator.” Reorganizing the 
social system of the school will greatly change the role of the teacher. 
Teachers and students will be partners in the learning enterprise, 
abandoning the “we-they” concept of education. While the more 
mature will no doubt guide the less mature, the gulf between teacher 
and student will be bridged and students and teachers will discuss 
and explore their subject matter in a variety of informal settings. 

The role of the teacher will change from that. of evaluator, discipli- 
narian, content-specialist, record-keepor, occupied with a hundred and 
one physical details, to that of a facilitator, a companion in learning. 
Children will look to their teachers as mature adults whose support 
and understanding are immensely important in motivating them to 
push ahead on the path of discovery. To older students, the mature 
adult sets an example as a model-learner, helpful, sensitive, and inter- 
ested in the development of the student, but excited, too, by his own 
growth in the learning community. 

8. Education will not be restricted to classrooms and courses. We are 
approaching an age in which the total environment will be used as a 
resource for learning. Real learning, today, takes place largely outside 
the classroom; in the future, all the resources of the community will be 
used for experimental learning. Freed of the lockstep of classroom 
rote-learning, students of all ages will use their world as a springboard 
for quest. and discovery and they will enjoy exploring it for answers. 
They will use many modalities of learning, now the province of re- 
search—such techniques as games and simulations, systems-analysis, 
and the like, as involvement with contemporary problems becomes an 
essential part of the educational process. 

While public and private educational systems will continue to grow, 
so will the educational activities of other basic institutions, notably 
business and religious organizations, as well as a variety of community 
organizations, Already the education budget of one major American 
company is larger than the entire budget of Harvard University. 

In summary, then, education in 1984 will differ greatly from educa- 
tion as we practice it today, in duration, methods, location, concepts 
and goals. But we must begin, now, to initiate the changes that are 
needed if we are to create an educational system which will be relevant 
and challenging to my son, Jeremy, and his contemporaries. 


II. BARRIERS TO CHANGE 


I am aware that there are many political and economic barriers to 
educational change. But equally as important are the psychological bar- 
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riers which are not so easy to recognize. Fortunately, psychotogical 
barriers sometimes topple when we do nothing more than point a finger 
at them. I would like to devote the second part of this paper to examin- 
ing some of these barriers. 

1. The Protestant ethic. The notion that education can be exciting, 
fun, nonutilitarian, is a violation of the value-system most of us have 
grown up with. Deriving from the Protestant ethic, the system holds 
first, that work is good 1n and of itself, and second, that we not only 
must but shou/d suffer and deny ourselves in order to achieve a higher 
state of being. The motto of our culture, for the past three hundred 
years, has been “Wait” for gratification; the motto of today’s youth is 
“Now!” We ourselves, of the credit-card generation, only give lip- 
service to our motto, but it nevertheless shapes our vision of education. 

2. Desire to see our own experience repeated. No matter how 
wretched our own experiences in school may have been, when we set 
about constructing a learning environment for our children, we want 
them to have what we had. After all, it’s really all we know. We value 
the experiences that shaped us, and we hope that our children will be as 
we are, only better; we want them to undergo our own experiences, only 
more So. 

Fundamental to this, I suppose, is our need to create conditions 
which are familiar to us. No matter how much we may dislike our situ- 
ation, at least we know what it is; we know where we are. How often 
we try to change a strange situation so that it becomes familiar. We 
take a good deal of comfort in this. So, appalling as our schools may 
be from certain points of view, they are, at any rate, familiar; they are 
very similar to the schools we attended, and this familiarity, this con- 
tinuity with the past, gives usa sense of stability that is very reassuring. 

3. Nontraditional subject matter is simply not intellectually chal- 
lenging. Traditionally, we have applied the term “education” only to 
those activities which seem to involve “thinking.” We believe that edu- 
cation is a dignified and formal matter of transmitting information, 
of imparting facts, of stimulating the higher mental processes, and 
providing techniques for analyzing and solving intellectual puzzles. 
Educating the other dimensions of humanness—the awakening of the 
senses, the recognition of feelings and emotions, the development of 
esthetic sensitivity, questions of taste and judgment, and the vast area 
of human relations—seems to us to be “doing what comes naturally.” 

At present, the non-cognitive, non-verbal skills have no academic 
respectability. They seem imprecise, fuzzy, vague, even fearsome, and 
threatening. Moreover, intellectual skills are obviously useful; they 
can be fitted into a clearly delimited body of knowledge while the 
sensory and affective and interpersonal skills have not yet been formu- 
lated into a conceptual structure. Perhaps, too, we reject the notion of 
affective education because education in the past was the privilege of 
an elite, the private preserve of the intellectual. That this privileged 
area should be invaded by dimensions of life which the Protestant 
ethos has condemned as part of man’s “lower nature” is a violation of 
tradition, and a threat to open Pandora’s box. 

4. Fear of emotionality. We are comfortable with the curriculum 
only when we are dealing with cognitive, intellectual materials. When 
problems in the areas of emotionality or interpersonal relations or 
sexuality rise to the surface, we flinch and take refuge in the dictum 
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that only the qualified professional is capable of dealing with the lay- 
ers of humanness below the intellectual or rational. Old-fashioned 
psychiatry is largely responsible for the prevailing attitude that teach- 
ers are wisest if they avoid “tampering” with children’s peyehes, This 
nonsense has so frightened teachers that any engagement with the 
student as a person 1s virtually prohibited. In general, we treat each 
other either as if we were very fragile, so that any hurt or penetration 
of our defenses would lead to a crumbling of the entire person; or we 
regard each other as a tenuously contrived set of social roles which 
serves to cover the frightening reality—a vicious beast, or at best our 
“animal nature.” Thus, any intervention that deals with emotionality 
might unleash the animal; and only God knows what we might do 
then. 

There is no doubt that the new dimensions of education described in 
Part I of this paper will call upon teachers and students to encounter 
each other in their totality as human beings, with all of the problems 
and possibilities, the hopes and fears, angers and joys, that make up 
a person. To relate to each other in this way, we will have to learn to 
be less afraid of what people are really like when they are being them- 
selves, and to recognize that life itself produces many hurts, but that 
people are not. wisps of smoke, likely to blow away the rnoment anyone 
engages them ata feeling level. 

5. The fear of intimacy. Throughout our entire society, there is 
wide-spread fear of a particular kind of intimacy—the intimacy of 
shared feelings. We dare not reveal ourselves; it is extremely rare 
to be able to let another human being know: “This is what it’s like to 
be me, right now,” or, “This is how I feel about you.” 

We have developed an elaborate set of social devices which allows 
us to put distance between us, which lubricates our relationships, and 
which gives us privacy in a crowded, complex, and overburdening 
society. But we also need moments of shared feeling to give us a sense 
of community, to remind us of our membership in the human race, 
to put us in touch with our own humanness. Even to use such terms 
as “intimate” or “loving” disturbs most people. Popular belief and 
much professional opinion hold that any ae organization can stand 
only a small amount of intimacy, that the machinery will become 
clogged if people start being concerned with each other instead of 
tending to business. 

But how, then, will we cope with an educational system which is 
bound to produce a great deal of interpersonal closeness, shared feel- 
ings, and mutuality? We see the young people of today creating such 
an atmosphere in their peer groups, in the Civil Rights and anti-war 
movements, among the “hippies” on campus-——groups from which 
we as adults are totally excluded. We are angry and threatened. 
Alhed with this is our fear of rapidly changing sex mores. We know 
that intimacy arouses feelings, and that some of these feelings are 
erotic. While we take pleasure in novels or films which arouse feelings 
of joy, sadness, sympathy, anger, pride, fear, we object to the same 
novels and films—and to most human interactions—if they arouse 
erotic or even sensual feelings in us. When we allow the affective and 
sensual aspects of human experience to enter the domain of education, 
the sexual aspects will enter as well. Understandably, this poses a great 
threat to any educational system. 
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6. The myth that we desire creativity and innovation. In education, 
erhaps more than anywhere else, “everyone talks about creativit 
but no one does anything about it.” We talk as if it were very difficult 
to identify creativity in people, and even more difficult to liberate it. 
But actually it is just the other way around. The potential for 
creativity exists in almost everyone, and it is quite easy to liberate. 
The trouble is that we really do not. want it. Or rather, we want it in 
manageable amounts—and most people, and certainly most organiza- 
tions, can manage only a small amount of creativity and its offspring, 
innovation. Innovation by definition involves the new and different; it 
forces us to change our behaviors, our styles, our ways of going about 
things, our pictures of ourselves, our views, our traditions, and our 
values, Innovation rocks the boat: it brings disorder and confusion, 

We want creativity and innovation-—but only if it does not disrupt 
the classroom, the organization, the institution. So we get the kind 
of creativity that follows the rules, pleases teachers and parents, and 
is not noisy. Most of us certainly do not want creativity and innovation 
that change the rules, alter the social system, challenge our ideas, 
force us out of our comfortable ruts. Indeed, if one were to design 
an educational system for the express purpose of stifling creativity 
in students, it would differ very little from our present system. The 
situation fails also to stimulate creativity in teachers, for in educa- 
tion, imagination and boldness of outlook are not rewarded. Indeed, 
the organization usually manages to find ways of punishing anyone 
who brings about a variation in the routine. “That’s not the way we 
do it here” is a common reproof; it has led to standardization of 
classroom behavior and the routinizing of almost all teaching func- 
tions, It might almost be said that the educational enterprise con- 
stitutes an elaborate system of constraints. 

7. Fear of appearing naively optimistic. Tt sounds ridiculous to say 
that “optimism is a barrier to change,” but it is true that optimists 
often seem foolish and pessimists seem smart. Optimists sound fuzzy, 
credulous, grandiose, and naive, while pessimists sound realistic, hard- 
headed, free of illusions, sophisticated. The trouble comes when we 
realize that educational changes such as those outlined in Part I are 
based on an optimistic view of the nature and future of man, an 
assumption that man is fundamentally a positive, constructive being 
who, 1f given a chance, can tap reliable resources for growth. But 
anyone who advocates such changes, or worse, tries to implement them, 
is such to be accused of woolly-minded naiveté. In any group discus- 
sion, regardless of the issues, the facts, or the group’s goals, pessimists 
can almost always win out over optimists, Perhaps it is as simple as 
this: Optimists play on our fondest. hopes, pessimists on our worst 
fears, and when they are competing, fears usually triumph over hopes. 

8. Resistance of extremists. Extremists will find much to outrage 
them in ideas presented in this paper. Extremists on the left will 
ridicule the notion that educational changes of the sort I have dis- 
cussed could possibly come about in the absence of a profound social 
and economic revolution: They will see in all this a naive optimism 
which blithely ignores the profound contradictions which are surely 
leading imperalist capitalism to disaster. And that, in fact. those of 
the changes that may come about, if our society survives that long, 
will do so only because they serve as a means to drown incipient 
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protest in soothing oe turn education, instead of religion, into 
the optimum of the people. 

Extremists from the right will see changes from a competitive to a 
cooperative system as socialistic, the decline of the hierarchical orga- 
nization, with teacher as a respected authoritarian, and the emphasis 
on emotional and sensual learning as the agents, if not the results, of 
moral decay. They too, will see the assumptions that man is inherently 
trustworthy as naively optimistic. Extremists from both the right and 
the left will try to block whatever educational changes are proposed— 
thosa on the left because they do not go far enough, and do not 
sufficiently threaten existing institutions—those on the right because 
they go much too far and “seriously threaten what little soundness 
remains in existing institutions.” 

9. Hehilaration of outrage. Most of us secretly enjoy “viewin 
with alarm,” and sharing our outrage, as the ——— worsen, wit 
others whose outrage heightens our own. We like being mad at some- 
thing or somebody and we like being joined in that anger by a group 
that shares our thinking. We seek out those who can tell us horror 
stories about administrative blunders, absurd educational policies, 
idiotic decisions, dangerous practices, Wo often polarize or exaggerate 
the situation in order to exercise our outrage. But, unfortunately, the 
expression of outrage is often sufficient. We do not really care whether 
or not the situation changes, because identifying the problem and 
venting our feelings about it are sufficient to satisfy our emotional 
needs. Indeed, we are often disappointed when the condition does 
improve, for we are then robbed af the chance to enjoy our outrage. 

10. Jmprovement results in discontent, One of the great paradoxes 
of organizational change is that the consequences of improvement are 
higher expectations, discontent, and the demand for still greater 
improvements, An improved situation allows us to move from lower- 
order discontents to higher-order discontents. The higher we climb, 
the wider the vista before us. Our discontent arises from the discrep- 
ancy between what we have and what we see it might be possible to 
have. We would like people to be satisfied with improvements, but 
they cannot because the change itself has released dynamisms that put 
in motion the whole endless, difficult process of growth. 

_ Indeed, the urgent need for educational change is itself an illustra- 
tion of this problem: the enormous advances in technology, which 
have so radically improved the material aspects of our lives, demand 
that we change the methods and goals of education to meet our newer 
and higher needs—“second order” needs for self-actualization and 
creativity for developing our highest potential. 


III. OVERCOMING THE BARRIERS 


If we expect that the educational profession will design and initiate 
the coming changes in education, we are wrong. Every profession 
comes to be seen as responsible for solving a particular problem, but 
paradoxically, it is the concern with professionalism that renders it 
impotent as a problem-solving body. The members attend meetings, 
collect dues, elect officers, worry about internal politics, raise stand- 
ards, jockey for recognition, invest in the status quo and in general 
lose sight of the fundamental reasons for the existence of the pro- 
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fession. For example, the medical profession has made very little 
contribution to ang world health problems; psychiatrists an | 
psychologists have made almost no dent in the problems of mentai 
illness; architects have not begun to deal with problems of world 
shelter. We cannot blame educators, therefore, for not having 
discovered how to change education. 

In education, as in other fields, most. innovation will be brought 
about by invasion from without, or rebellion from within, I would 
like to suggest. some of the invasions and rebellions that will surmount 
the harriers to innovation, 

1. Zhe new technology. While I believe that the most excitin 
changes in education will be in concept. rather than in technology, it 
is impossible to ignore the overwhelming technological revolution that 
is uuderway in the education industry. There can be little doubt that 
the practical developments in the physical, biological, and behavioral 
sciences will combine to alter the shape of education in as yet undis- 
cernable ways. The impact of this technology will, without question, 
be monumental. 

| say this with all due respect for the ability of the educational 
enterprise to resist technological invasions, The use of the magic 
Jantern, motion pictures, and other audio-visual methods has had na 
effect on the social system of the classroom, This seems to be equally 
true of our first efforts to use teaching machines—but we must re- 
member that this hardware is still in the “tin lizzy” stage. Its full 
impact. has not yet been felt. 

It is sivnificant, T think that the greatest resistance to this new 
technology seems to come less from the parents than from the teachers. 
One would suppose that teachers would weleome the chance to be 
relieved of routine tasks that can be better accomplished by machines, 
but this does not seem to be the case. No matter how serious the 
shortage of personnel, no teacher is immune to the fear of being 
replaced by machines. Seldom do teachers see the machine as assisting 
them, and perhaps they are right in a way. 

For although machines can relieve the teacher of burdensome detail, 
tney will, without any doubt, enormously change the teacher’s role 
vis-a-vis the students. And very likely this role will be far more 
complex and demanding. Teachers have chafed under the recordkeep- 
ing, fact telling, evaluation-oriented tasks of present day schools, but 
I suspect that they would have mixed feelings about encountering 
their students in a real person-to-person relationship, without the 
buffer of these special tasks and roles. 

2. The pete of the human service industries, In the past few years 
literally scores of major American businesses have moved into the great 
new “people” industries—health, education, welfare, recreation, and 
entertainment. This shift from producing goods to providing human 
services is significant for both public and private educational systems. 
For it is these systems that will have to furnish the manpower for the 
people industry. The schools will have to educate for new qualities— 
they will have to produce people who are suited for human service. In 
a sense, the task will be as different, in terms of preparation, as the task 
of supplying graduates to the automobile industry, say, is different 
from that of preparing people for the Peace Corps. 
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Tho human service industries are already big business; well over 100 
American firms are producing educational materials. We can be sure 
that they, and many more organizations, will search out, invent, pro- 
duce, and sell far more sophisticated, appealing, and effective devices 
for teaching than we can imagine. It’s perfectly clear that this will 
transform education, whether we like it or not. 

8. The advent of systems engineering. The most popular new word 
in education—as well as in practically every other field—is “systems.” 
In the same way that “leadership.” “motivation,” “communication,” 
have all enjoyed immense popularity as terms to toss into conversation, 
“systems” is our current byword. Its wide and often inappropriate 
usage may actually obscure the subtle revolution that is taking place 
through the application of systems analysis to educational systems. 

At its higher levels, systems engineering calls itself a re- 
search”; it uses complex mathematical formulas and models that enable 
computer scientists to assist organizations in planning more effective 
ways of scheduling their activities. The use of operations research and 
systems engineering enables a complex piece of machinery, such as an 
orbiting satellite, to be produced in the least. time, and to meet. an 
enormously complex and multitudinous set of specifications. 

But in its simplest terms, systems analysis merely involves looking 
at the big picture and applying a common sense analysis to what one 
sees, A systems analyst tries to understand the workings of an organiza- 
tion and to establish performance criteria with respect to the goals of 
the organization. To understand the operation of an educational sys- 
tem, one would not only need to assess the physical facilities, but to 
analyze the activities and goals of students, teachers, administrators, 
parents, school board members as well as those of all the systems that 
articulate with the educational system, to see what bearing they have 
on the operation of the school. 

The application of systems analysis is aided by several phenomena 
that would be of help in almost any situation of organizational change. 
First, it is relatively easier to make big changes than to make small 
ones—and systems changes are almost always big ones. Because they 
are big, it is difficult for people to mount resistance to them, for they 
go beyond the ordinary decision-making, policy-setting activities of 
individual members of an organization. It is far easier to muster argu- 
ment against a $100 expenditure for partitions, than against a com- 
plete reorganization of the work flow. Second, it forces the clarifying 
of goals and the setting of performance criteria—something most or- 
ganizations never do adequately. Third, it studies what people really 
do and really need, and it provides a system by which people are con- 
fronted with rapid feedback on the effects of their actions. Fourth, 
almost any well-intended disruption of a given system seems to produce 
a reintegration of the system—but at a somewhat higher level. Appar- 
ently there are reliable forces toward growth and integration in any 
organization, 

To my way of thinking, the great unmet challenge of systems tech- 
nology 1s the need to develop self-determining, self-renewing systems, 
in which the people who are the components of the systems are actually 
the people who design the system. Systems analysis is still the preserve 
of an elite group; they see their task as that of engineering change for 
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others and not as that of devising means by which people can design 
their own situations. 

4. The influence of Federal programs. The Federal Government. is 
currently pouring millions of dollars into education in the hope of 
bringing about change. No doubt some of the programs as instituted 
will, in fact, do just that. But even more important perhaps are the 
federally-sponsored programs that are not. specifically directed to 
education, but instead parallel it. “Great Society” programs, from 
Head Start to VISTA to Job Corps, are all engaged in activities that 
affect the future of education. They are not only offering new models 
of education, but they are creating new expectations, new ideas of what 
might be—perhaps should be—achieved in education. Most impor- 
tantly, these programs are illuminating the problems of educating the 
disadvantaged, showing that they are disadvantaged only in certain 
dimensions, and not. at all in others; it is beginning to be evident. that 
our present educational format simply does not tap their capabilities 
and resources, 

The power of these Federal programs does not lie only in the vast 
amounts of money being spent their power lies in their flexibility, 
their responsiveness: each is constituted to solve a particular problem, 
and each can be quickly evaluated in terms of its solution of that prob- 
lem. So fluid a system can experiment far more readily with educational 
practices than can the typical educational system, and it is therefore 
far less encumbered by tradition. 

5. The new social technology. The new technology does not consist 
solely of computers and operations research. Part of it. perhaps the 
most important part, in the long run, is the result of behavioral sciences 
knowledge that allows us to use social processes in changing a social 
system so that it becomes more free, flexible, responsive to the needs and 
goals of all its members, I would like to cite two examples of the way 
social processes are currently being used to bring about such changes. 

First, there is the intensive small group experience. After a rather 
slow start (we have known about these group processes for at least 20 
years) the intensive small group experience is spreading like wildfire 
through all the basic institutions in our society—schools, churches, in- 
dustries, community organizations—as a means of promoting personal 
growth and organizational effectiveness. Underlying the use of the in- 
tensive group experience is the idea that when people can make use of 
their own small group as a laboratory for looking at the processes of 
interpersonal relationships, they will move predictably toward more 
openness and honesty, toward more group cohesion and loyalty, toward 
more involvement and affection for each other, and hence toward a 
higher level of trust and a deeper level of communication. When the 
members of a group have been able to change its interpersonal relations 
in these directions, through the intensive group experience, they will 
be able to work more effectively together, not only for the betterment of 
the individual, but for the betterment of the organization, since they 
will no longer be victimized in their planning and decision-making by 
hidden agendas, defeating inter-personal games and contracts, and a 
general atmosphere of low trust. 

_ Under various labels—group dynamics, T-group, sensitivity train- 
Ing, encounter group, etc.—the intensive group experience offers a 
powerful format for self-directed change. I helieve that these groups 
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will increasingly be used. by entire school systems to promote the kind 
of trust that enables all its members to engage in cooperative planning 
for educational innovation. 

Secondly, there are simulation exercises or “educational games.” 
These methods have received a great deal of attention recently, not so 
much because they are a better way of teaching subject matter—they 
may not be—but because they help to change the learning climate of 
the classroom by altering the social structure. The teacher who uses 
simulations as a way of providing experiential learning for himself and 
his students is freed from the traditional role of evaluator, content 
specialist, disciplinarian, record keeper, because the rules of the games 
require that the students themselves perform these functions. The 
teacher is thus released from these routine chores to deal with the 
deeper and more interesting individual problems that arise both dur- 
ing and after the simulation exercises. As a helpful associate in learn- 
ing, the teacher can then serve to reinforce and enlarge upon insights 
gained from the experience. 

Educational games are now being used to teach international rela- 
tions, national politics, community leadership, business decision mak- 
ing, home management, career planning, ctc., but there is really no 
limit to the subjects that might be taught with these techniques. One 
can develop a game to illuminate almost anything one can talk about, 

6. Students as a resource. It may be truc, again paradoxically, that 
the greatest resource for the solution of any problem, involving peo- 

le, is the problem population itself. This appears to be true, certainly, 
in social problems such as addiction, mental health, delinquency, pov- 
erty, and above all in education, where studies of the upper grades 
have shown repeatedly that students learn more from each other than 
from teachers, more outside class than inside. Students can be very 
good for each other, but somehow we have blinded ourselves to this 
fact and as a result we are neglecting our most potent resource for 
change. Students should have a voice in the decisions which affect them, 
and judging from current trends, it appears that they will. 

The young people who are part. of the civil rights movement, the 
student revolutions, the New Left, the psychedelic or “hippie” culture, 
are joining forces to bring about a kadol society which we adults can 
only dimly perceive, and which in many ways deeply threatens us. 
Operating essentially without traditional rules or structures, a signif- 
icant portion of today’s youth is calling for a new set of values which 
can only be said to reflect. high-order motivation. Unlike other rebel- 
lions in history, the current rebellion of the youth is not based upon 
hunger, oppression, brutality, but is a protest against conditions in the 
adult world which appall the youngsters—violence, deception, super- 
ficiality, pretense, loneliness, conformity, meaninglessness, prejudice, 
injustice, aggression and war. Today’s young people demand a new 
Bill of Rights: The right to be honest, to hear the truth from others, 
and to respond in the immediacy of the moment with a unique and 
personal reaction; to be autonomous, and to have a hand in the design 
of their own educational and life experiences; to engage in intensive 
modes of self-discovery, and to live in the “here and now.” If and when 
the “movement” clashes with the “establishment,” we may see major 
shifts in our educational practices. This is most apparent. now in our 
colleges, where student protests are headline news, and where a num- 
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ber of exciting experiments in student-determined education are takin 
place. But the seeds of this revolt are growing in the high schools “a 
some say even in the elementary schools. Students of all ages are more 
and more actively demanding an education that is relevant to the 
world they see around them, and one that will enable them to cope with 
the world in which their future lies. Students are future-oriented and 
will no doubt be more so. And this orientation will not permit the edu- 
cational system to be as anachronistic as it now is. 


IV. CoNcLUsSION 


There is so much I want to say; there are so many points that I wish I 
could be sure were made—that students suffer needle! y through end- 
Jess days of boredom and frustration, that teachers do not teach, stu- 
dents learn; that we must trust students, not just diagnose them; that 
we must start where the students are, not where we are; that change 
and its accompanying discontent. will be a way of life; that schools 
are, by and large, out of touch with the present, let alone the future; 
that we need radical shifts in our thinking if we are to rescue the 
schools from the sorry condition they are now in; that the major obsta- 
cles to Improvement. are now our own resistances to change; that there 
are encouraging signs that education can be infinitely better than it is. 

I want to convince those who can make a difference in education that 
my Jeremy deserves something else, something more. Perhaps I can 
do no better than to quote from a friend of mine, Lyn Tornabene, a 
writer who has recently accomplished a most. remarkable feat—she 
“passed” as a teenager, At age 34, just because she thought it would be 
fun and make an interesting story, she entered high school as a junior— 
and she got away with it. No one, from the Dean of Women to the 
school doctor, noticed. It is an interesting story, but it was not fun. 
In her book* she concludes by contrasting her feelings as an adult 
with the impotency she felt as a 16-and-a-half year old: 


That’s what I am that they are not. I am potent. I can make myself 
felt. I can hold up my hand and say “Wait a minute!” I can say “No, I 
won't” and “Yes, I can.” I can say “This is me. See me. I am a person. 
These are my limitations. These are my potentialities. You may not like 
me, but that doesn’t mean I have to change.” I don’t have to submit. I 
don’t have to repress. I can pack and go. Or, better yet, I can suggest that 
you pack and go. | 

... I have seen their special world, and let me tell you I am not wor- 
ried about whether today’s teenagers are familiar with a dozen intimate 
positions. I am worried about the kinds of teachers they are exposed to, 
the kind of environment they go into when they leave home in the 
morning. | 

I didn’t. go to Urban High looking for this worry. I didn’t go to a high 
school to learn about high schools. I went to high school because that’s 
where the kids were. I didn’t want to get. involved in problems of edu- 
cation. That’s for Admiral Rickover. I didn’t want to let myself think 
when I got in the middle of the cafeteria mayhem or heard a political lec- 
ture in English class. But I got involved, and now I can’t forget the 
anger and exhaustion I felt at the end of each of my days. 

... Stop Threatening Me! That’s what I wanted to shout in my class- 
rooms. If you don’t cover your book by Wednesday ... if you don’t 
have your homework written on lined paper... if you don’t bring 
your dollar for Student Government ... if you don’t keep quiet... 
if you don’t stop... if you don’t start ... you'll be punished. 

Good God, there must be some other way. 


*Tornabene, Lyn. I Passed as a Teenager. Simon and Schuster, New York, 1967. 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEMF: BRITISH AND STOREFRONT 
SCHOOLS” 


Joseph Featherstone, Associate Editor, The New Republic, Washington, D.C. 


I. ScHooLs ror CHILDREN 
PREFACE 


To these lengthy reports, I’d like to add some points that may be 
of special interest to teachers and administrators; 

1. Although T don’t wish to present the methods described in these 
reports simply as a better way to learn the 3 R’s, I do want to note 
that there are very few reading problems in the good British schools; 
and heads of schools predict that the few remaining problems will 
disappear when the informal methods of the infant schools are ex- 
tended for another year. 

9, British teachers, like teachers everywhere, pray for small classes, 
but. informal methods work well in classes of 40 children, It would 
clearly be better for the teachers if numbers were smaller, yet the 
methods do succeed, and some teachers I spoke with argued that they 
muke it easier to teach large classes. 

3. Tracking, as my third report suggests, is not necessary in pri- 
mary schools where the emphasis is on individual learning. English 
teachers are coming to see workable alternatives to ability grouping. 

4. Informal methods work well not. only with young children in the 
first years of school—the main focus of these three reports—but with 
older children, too. There are problems: the junior schools are slower 
to change, partly because they stand closer to the rigid secondary 
schools, and partly because it takes time and much experimenting to 
develop the kind of rich background of materials and methods the 
infant schools now possess. British curriculum projects are creating 
good open-ended materials, especially in science and math, to meet 
the more complex needs of older children, but the material is designed 
for individual learning. Whatever the difficulties, it is clear that the 
junior schools are at their best when they continue along the freer 
lines of good infant schools. 

5. Since nothing in schools happens in isolation, patterns of in- 
dividual learning can develop in one area of the curriculum and spread 
to others. Thus for some British schools, art was the first subject in 
which children were encouraged to work on their own with real paint 
(not water colors) and huge pieces of paper; others experimented with 
individual “movement” and mime and interpretive dancing in their 
PE classes; some introduced the musical instruments devised for 
children by the German composer, Carl Orff; and, as my second report 
points out, many schools are now discovering that mathematics is a 
great catalyst for change. 

6. Everything depends on the teacher’s confidence that children 
can learn with these methods. Where teachers and children are used 
to a strict timetable and traditional classroom instruction, it is best 


*This series of articles appeared in The New Republic Aug. 10, Sept. 2, and 
Sept. 9, 1967. 
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to proceed gradually: successful small steps are the only way to gain 
confidence. Wise heads of schools making the transition from formal 
to informal methods often start with a pair of willing teachers—with 
the idea that two people encourage each other, help create materials, 
and cheer one another up when things go badly. Many teachers begin 
by allowing the children one free period in the day, when free writing, 
painting, and working with mathematical apparatus are encouraged. 
As the children get used to working on their own, the teachers grad- 
ually extend the free period, and start altering the layout of the class- 
rooms. In schools, where math is the focus for change, a teacher will 
introduce a free math period—usually Friday afternoon—in which 
different kinds of mathematical apparatus and homemade materials 
are set up for the children to tinker with. After some of these free math 
periods, teachers often find the children becoming interested in re- 
cording the results of their activities in pictures, charts, graphs, and 
essays—this last introducing “Engiish” in the form of free writing 
on mathematics. 

Teachers may decide that one period is not enough for the children, 
and so they extend the time to let them pursue a piece of work to the 
end, Teachers can wean themselves and the children from textbooks in 
a variety of ways: one is to start using the textbook selectively, as 

roblems arise in the classroom from the children’s tinkering. Thus 
if a child playing with liquids and containers raises a question about 
volume, the teacher can direct him to a relevant section in a standard 
arithmetic book. Another bridge between conventional instruction 
and a much freer approach is provided by assignment. cards, hand- 
printed cards with questions and suggested activities on them. In 
a class of smaller children, the assignment card will ask: “how many 
acorns balance the pebble?” The children work through the cards on 
their own, consulting with the teacher. Cards are grouped around 
separate mathematical topics: speed, weights and measures, volume, 
and so on. The first two cards may be very elementary, and the rest 
provide a variety of activities to perform in connection with the topic. 
After a certain amount of repetition, the cards, and more important, 
the teacher, push the child towards framing general statements about 
what he has learned, what patterns he can see in the activities he has 
just finished. Obviously, assignment cards are only a means to make 
the transition to informal learning easier; used wrongly, they can 
become as tiresome as any textbook. Successful teachers, learning as 
they go, introduce them to the class, work with them enough to give 
the children a taste for a wide range of activities, and then slowly 
abandon them as more and more mathematical work is generated by 
the students’ own efforts. 

7. It would be a mistake to try to copy the techniques of a British 
classroom without understanding the spirit behind the techniques: 
if it is desirable to let children choose their activities within the 
selected environment of the classroom, teachers have to be given choices 
as well. Within the British schools now making the change from 
formal to informal methods, you often find teachers, some of them very 
talented, who don’t approve of the new methods. On the whole, their 
preferences are respected, and this, in itself, is an important key to 
the character of the primary school revolution. The kinds of class- 
rooms described in these reports will come slowly to American schools, 
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if they come at all; and they will come only when teachers believe in 


them. 
A. WHAT’S HAPPENING IN BRITISH CLASSROOMS 


My wife and I have just spent a month in England visiting classes 
in primary schools, talking to children and teachers, Friends told us 
about good things happening in British classrooms, but we were 
scarcely prepared for what we found; in recent decades there has 
been a profound and sweeping revolution in English primary educa- 
tion, involving new ways of thinking about how young children learn 
classroom organization, the curriculum and the role of the teacher. 
We saw schools in some good local educational authorities: Bristol, 
Nottingham, Leicestershire, Oxfordshire and a few serving immigrant 
areas in cities like London. 

In the first part of what follows, I’m going to be as specific as I can 
about how classes work in a good English school, how the room is 
laid out, what sort of things are in it, how the teacher and the children 
spend the da and, in some detail, how a child learns to read, as an 
example of the kind of learning that goes on. I know that teachers 
in this country, particularly good ones, are uen suspicious of most 
talk on education, because so little of what they hear ever relates to 
actual classroom practice. I hope I can be specific enough. The rele- 
vance of these classrooms to us is another, more difficult question which 
T'll leave for later. I don’t have any easy answers. 

Primary schools divide into “infant” and “junior” schools. Much 
of this report will focus on the infant schools, which take children 
from the age of five to seven, and in some authorities eight. (As in 
Israel, children begin compulsory schooling at the early age of five 
in England.) It is in the infant schools that people learn to read and 
write and to work with numbers. Junior schools take children from 
seven or eight to 11, when they go on to secondary school. Infant 
and junior schools sometimes occupy the same building, and some au- 
thorities—Oxfordshire, for example—have a policy of putting them 
together in one unit, like an American elementary school. | 
t is important to understand that what goes on in the good infant 
schools is much the same. The approach is similar, though the quality 
of teaching and children’s work varies greatly. 

Westfield Infant School is a one-story structure, like any of a thou- 
sand American buildings, on a working-class housing estate in Leices- 
tershire. If you arrive early, you find a number of children already 
inside, reading, writing, painting, playing music, tending to pets. 
Teachers sift in slowly, a begin working with students. Apart from 
a religious assembly (required by English law) it’s hard to say just 
when school actually begins, because there is very little organized ac- 
tivity for a whole class to do together. The puzzled visitor sees some 
small group work in mathematics (“maths”) or reading, but mostly 
children are on their own, moving about and talking quite freely. The 
teacher sometimes sits at her desk, and the children flock to her for 
consultations, but. more often she moves about the room, advising on 
projects, listening to children read, asking questions, giving words, 
talking, sometimes prodding. | | 

The hallways, which are about the size of those in our schools, are 
filled with busy children, displays of paintings and graphs, a play 
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grocery store where children use play money and learn to count, easels, 
tables for collections of shells and plants, workbenches on which to 

ound and hammer nails and boards, big wooden boxes full of build- 
ing blocks. 

Classrooms open out onto the playground, which is also much in use. 
A contingent of children is kneeling on the grass, clocking the speed 
of a tortoise, which they want to graph against the speeds of other 
pets and people. Nearby are five-year-olds, finishing an intricate, tall 
tower of blocks, triumphantly counting as they add the last one, “23, 
94.” A solitary boy is mixing powders for paint: on a large piece of 
paper attached to an easel, with very big strokes, he makes an ominous 
stylized building that seems largely to consist of black shutters fram- 
ing deep red windows. “It's the hospital where my brother is,” he ex- 
plains, and pulls the visitor over to the class-library corner, where a 
picture book discusses hospitals. Te can't read it yet (he's five), but 
says he is trying. And he is: he can make ont a number of words, some 
pretty hard, on different pages, and it is clear that he has been sfudy- 
ing the book, because he wants badly to know about hospitals. At an- 
other end of the hall there is a quieter library nook for the whole 
school. Here two small boys are reading aloud; the better reader is, 
with indifferent grace, correcting the grateful slower boy as he 
stumbles over words. | 

The rooms are fairly noisy—more noisy than many American teach- 
ers or principals would allow—because children can talk freely. Some- 
times the teacher has to ask for quiet. With as many as 40 in some 
classes, rooms are crowded and accidents happen. Paint spills, a tub 
overflows, there are recriminations, Usually the children mop up and 
work resumes. 

The visitor is dazed by the amount and variety and fluency of the 
free writing produced: stories, free-verse poems, with intricate im- 
ages, precise accounts of experiments in “maths” and, finally, looking 
over a tiny little girl’s shoulder, he finds: “Today we had visitors from 
America...” | 

After a time, you overcome your confusion at the sheer variety of it 
all, and vou begin making more definite observations, The physical 
layout of the classrooms is markedly different from ours. American 
teachers are coming to appreciate the importance of a flexible room, 
but even in good elementary schools this usually means having mov- 
able, rather than fixed, desks. In these classes there are no individual 
desks, and no assigned places, Around the room (which is about the 
size of one of ours) there are different tables for different kinds of 
activities: art, water and sand play, number work. (The number tables 
have all kinds of number lines—strips of paper with numbers marked 
on them in sequence on which children learn to count and reason 
mathematically—beads, buttons, and odd things to count; weights and 
balances: dry and liquid measures: and a rich variety of apparatus for 
learning basic mathematical concepts, some of it homemade, some 
ready-made. The best of the commercial materials were familiar: 
Cnisenaire rods, the Dienes multibase material, Stern rods and at- 
tribute or logieal blocks. This sort of thing is stressed much more 
than formal arithmetic.) 


Wendy and Puppets 


Every class has a library alcove. which is separated off by a room 
divider that also serves as a display shelf for books. Some library 
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corners have a patch of carpet and an old easy chair, Every room has 
a “Wendy House“ a play corner with dolls and furniture for playin 
house. Often there is a dress-up corner, too, with different kinds a 
cast-off adult clothes. The small children love the Wendy houses and 
dress-up corners, but you see older ones using them as well. Some 
classes have puppet theatres for putting on improvised plays with 
homemade puppets—although many make do with the legs of one 
table turned upside down on top of another for a makeshift stage. 
Often, small children perform dance dramas involving a lot of motion 
anda minimum of words. 

Gradually it becomes clear how the day proceeds in one of these 
rooms, In many infant and some junior schools the choice of the day’s 
routine is left completely up to the teacher, and the teacher, in turny 
leaves options open to the children, Classes for young children, the 
visitor learns, are reaching a point in many schools where there is no 
real difference between one subject in the curriculum and another, or 
even between work and play. A school day run on these lines is called, 
variously, the “free day,” the “integrated curriculum,” or the “inte- 
grated day.” The term scarcely matters. 

In a school that opn with a free day, the teacher usually starts 
in the morning by listing the different activities available. A lot. of 
rich material is needed, according to the teachers, but the best stuff is 
often homemade; and, in any case, it isn’t necessary to have 30 or 40 
sets of everything, because most activities are for a limited number 
of people. “Six children can play in the Wendy House,” says a sign 
in one classroom. The ground rules are that they must clean up when 
they finish, and they mustn’t bother others. 

A child might spend the day on his first choice, or he might not. 
Many teachers confess they get nervous if everybody doesn't. do some 
reading and writing everv — others are committed in principle to 
letting children choose freely. In practice, a lot of teachers give work 
when they think it’s needed. In this, as in any other way of doing 
things, teachers tailor their styles to their own temperament. and the 
kind of children they have. But the extent to which children really 
have a choice and really work purposefully is astonishing. 

How they learn reading offers a clear example of the kind of indi- 
vidual learning and teaching going on in these classrooms, even in 
quite large ones. (The mathematics work shows this even better, but 
I'll talk of math in another context.) Reading is not particularly 
emphasized, and my purpose in singling it ont is purely illustrative, 
though the contrast bet ween English classes and most American ones, 
where reading is a formidable matter, is vivid and depressing. 

At. first it is hard to say how they do learn reading, since there are 
no separate subjects. A part of the answer slowly becomes clear, and 
it surprises American visitors used to thinking of the teacher as the 
generating force of education: children learn from each other. They 
hang around the library corners long before they can read, handling 
the books, looking at pictures, trying to find words they do know, 
listening and watching as the teacher hears other children’s reading. 
It is common to see nonrenders studying people as they read. and then 
imitating them, monkey doing what monkey sees. Nobody makes fun 
of their grave parodies, and for good reasons. 
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A very small number of schools in two or three authorities have 
adopted what they call —— or “vertical,” grouping, which 
further promotes the idea of children teaching children. In these 
schools, each class is a cross-section of the whole school’s population, 
all ages mixed together. This seems particularly successful 1n the early 
school years, when newcomers are easily absorbed, and older children 
help teach the young ones to clean up and take first steps in reading. 
Family grouping needs smaller classes, teachers say, because it requires 
close supervision to make sure small children don’t get overshadowed 
and big ones are still challenged. ‘Teachers using it swear by the flexi- 
bility it provides. 

Books in Profusion 


Teachers use a range of reading schemes, sight reading, phonics, and 
so forth, whatever seems to work with a child, (Only about five per- 
cent of English schools use the Initial Teaching Alphabet, an 
Improved alphabet, not a method of reading, that has proved success- 
ful with poor readers and adults both in England and in this country ; 
heads of good schools we visited thought that ITA was unnecessary 
with a truly flexible reading program, but that in a rigid scheme, it 
gave the slow reader another chance, and thus a break.) Increasingly 
in the good infant. schools, there are no textbooks and no class readers. 
There are just books, in profusion. Instead of spending their scanty 
book money on 40 sets of everything, wise schools have purchased 
different sets of reading series, as well as a great many single books, at 
all levels of difficulty. Teachers arrange their classroom libraries so 
they can direct students of different abilities to appropriate books, 
but in most classes a child can tackle anything he wants. As a check, 
cautious teachers ask them to go on their own through a graded read- 
ing serles—which one doesn’t matter. 

Towever a child picks up reading, it will involve learning to write 
at the same time, and some write Seton they can read; there is an 
attempt to break down the mental barrier between the spoken, the 
written and the printed word. When a child starts school, he gets a 
large, unlined notebook; this is his book for free writing, and he can 
put what he wants in it. On his own, he may draw a picture in it with 
crayon or pencil, discuss the picture with the teacher, and dictate a 
caption to her, which she then writes down for him: “This is my Dad.” 
He copies the caption, writing just underneath. In this way he learns 
to memorize the look and sound of his dictated words and phrases, 
until he reaches a point where, with help, he can write sentences. Often 
his notebook serves as his own first reading book. 

He also gets a smaller notebook, his private dictionary, in which he 
enters words as he learns them. “I got a new word.” a five-year-old 
hrags to the visitor. Children are always running to the teacher for 
words, as they find they have more and more to write. Good teachers 
don’t give in without a struggle; the children have to guess the first 
letter and sound the word out before they get it. Thus they pick up 
phonetic skills informally, although some teachers do use sight cards 
at the outset with their children. Gradually as a child amasses a read- 
ing and writing vocabulary, he reaches a fluent stage and you see six- 
year-olds writing stories, free-verse poems, accounts of things done in 
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class, for an audience that includes other children as well as for 
the teacher. 

As a rule, teachers don’t pay much attention to accuracy or neatness 
until ə child is well on in his writing, They introduce grammar and 
spelling after a time, but not as separate subjects or ends in thom- 
selves: they are simply ways to say what you want better and more 
efficiently. Under these methods, where the children choose the content 
of their writing, these seems in fact to be more attention paid to con- 
tent than externals, such as punctuation, eters and grammar. In 
the good schools, these are presented as what they are, living ways 
to get a meaning across, to be understood. Even some unimaginative 
teachers, who quibble with children about other work, can respect the 
content of the free writing books and take it seriously. This emphasis 
on self-chosen content has produced a flowering of young children’s 
literature in schools working with many kinds of teachers and chil- 
dren, There is growing recognition that different people flourish on 
different kinds of writing; storytellers and poets are not necessarily 
the same as those who can do elegant and graceful writing about math- 
ematics, Impressive examples of free writing and poetry similar to 
what we saw are contained in the West Riding Education Committee’s 
anthology, The Hacitement of Writing. Samples of “maths” writing 
are included in the Schools Council’s Mathematics in the Primary 
Schools, a wonderfully instructive book on many accounts, Books 
made and illustrated by the children are coming to be a regular part 
of the curriculum in some schools. 

I’ve focused on reading, although of course children spend their 
time doing other things, and the teachers in the schools we saw would 
be annoyed at the manner in which I’ve singled out one academic sub- 
ject. The very best often argued that art was the key. Miss Nash, the 
head of Sea Mills School in Bristol, said firmly that 1f the art is good, 
all else follows. All else does follow, richly, at Sea Mills, where the 
infants sat us down and performed a concert of skillful poetry and 
songs they made up on musical instruments, 

But my purpose was to show not reading, but the changed role of 
the classroom teacher. Formal classroom teaching—the instructor 
standing up front, talking to the group, or even the first-grade room 
divided up into reading groups which the teacher listens to separately 
as she tries desperately to keep order—has disappeared from man 
infant and a number of junior schools, It has disappeared because it 
is inflexible, because it imposes a single pattern of learning on a 
whole group of children—thus forcing the schools to “track,” or to 
group classes by ability—because it igncres the extent to which chil- 
dren teach each other, and because in many workaday schools other 
methods are working better. Ordinary teachers, trained formally, take 
to the new role when they can see with their own eyes that the result 
is not chaos. 


Informality Is Hard Work 

These methods mean more work for the teacher, not less. In informal 
conditions, it is essential for the teacher to keep detailed and accurate 
accounts of what a child is learning, even though at any given moment 
she might not know what he’s up to. Children help by keeping their 
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own records: in some schools, they have private shelves where they 
store writing books, accounts of experiments and work in “maths,” 
lists of the books they’ve read, and dates when they checked in with the 
teacher to read aloud. If American parents could ever see some of the 
detailed histories kept of each child’s separate path, including his art 
work, they would feel, quite rightly, that a report card is a swindle, 

When the class seldom meets as a unit, when children work inde- 
pendently, discipline is less of a problem. Tt does not disappear as 
a problem, but it beeomes less paramount. The purposeful self- 
discipline of these children is, we were told, just as surprising to 
middle-aged Englishmen as it is to Americans, Tt is a recent develop- 
ment, and by no means the product of luck: much hard work and 
thoneht go into the arrangement of these classrooms and their rich 
materials. When they work at it, teachers find they can make time 
during the day for children who need it. “I can give all my attention 
to a child for five minutes, and that's worth more to him than being 
part of a sea of faces all dav.” suid a teacher in an East London school 
overlooking the docks, Other teachers say they can watch children as 
they work and ask them questions; there is a better chance of finding 
out what children really understand. 

What we saw is no statistical sample, The practices of the good 
schools we visited in different kinds of communities are not universal: 
but there are reasons for thinking that they are no longer strikingly 
exceptional, The schools we saw are, for the most part, staffed by ordi- 
nary teachers: they are not isolated experiments, run by cranks and 
geniuses. A government advisory body—the Plowden Committee-—— 
published a massive, and to American eyes, a radical report early 
this year, in which it indicated that about a third of England’s 23,000 
primary schools have been deeply influenced by the new ideas and 
methods, that another third are stirring under their impact, and that 
the renmining third are still teaching along the formal lines of British 
schools in the thirties, and of American schools now, 

The change is most widespread and impressive in the infant sehools, 
and becomes more scattered on the junior level. Junior schools in 
some authorities are playing stunning variations on the free themes 
developed by the infant schools; but, in general, change in the junior 
schools is slower, more diffident, and faces more problems, 

Many formal schools—English and American—are probably doing 
a more effective job, in conventional terms, than many of these schools. 
It doesn’t do to dogmatize. For example, by and large, in terms of 
measurable achievement on conventional tests, children in traditional, 
formal classes in England do slightly better than children from the 
freer classes. (The survey is submitted by the Plowden Report.) The 
difference is greatest in mechanical arithmetic, and least in reading. 
These are facts, but there are reasons for discounting them, apart 
from evidence that the differences disappear in later school years. 
Formal schools teach children to take conventional tests; that is their 
function, and it would be surprising if all their efforts didn’t produce 
some results. In view of the lack of test training in the freer schools, 
the students’ results seem to me surprisingly high. It is perfectly clear 
that the mathematics taught in the informal schools—mathematiea] 
relavtonships in whieh process of thought counts for more than arith- 
metical skill—and the English—free writing, rather than grammar 
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and so on—put their students at a disadvantage on achievement tests, 
whose authors would probably be the first to admit this. England and 
America badly need new kinds of tests. My own very strong impres- 
sion is that in areas easy to define and probably not hard to test— 
ability to write, for example, or understanding of the math they were 
doing—the children in the good schools I saw, including slum schools, 
were far ahead of students in good schools in this country. 

The external motions teachers go through in the schools matter less 
than what the teachers are and what they think. An organizational 
change—the free day, for example, or simply rearranging classroom 
space—is unlikely to make much difference unless teachers really be- 
heve that in a rich environment young children can learn a great deal 
by themselves and that most often their own choices reflect their needs. 
But when you see schools where teachers do believe in them, it is easy 
to share the Plowden Report’s enthusiasm for informal, individual 
learning in the early years of school. (The Plowden Committee is in a 
sense the official voice of the primary school revolution.) The infant 
schools are a historical accident—nobody years ago gave much thought 
to why children should begin school at five—but British teachers are 
now realizing their advantages. With kindergarten and the first few 
years fused together, children have an extended time in which to learn 
to read and write and work with numbers. This is especially effective 
if the pattern of learning is largely individual—if the teacher is im- 
portant, but she doesn’t stand in the way or try to take over the whole 
job. Many of the difficulties that plague formal first-grade classes dis- 
appear; children aren't kept back from learning, nor are they branded 
as problems if they take their time. 


B. HOW CHILDREN LEARN 


The British Plowden Committee’s Report, Children and Their 
Primary Schools, is a complicated document in social history, and to 
draw one single lesson from it would be a mistake. Some of its surveys 
are of universal interest—one careful study suggests convincingly 
what common sense has often suggested before, that parents’ attitudes 
play a larger role in a child’s life than anything the school does on its 
own. Some chapters will be items of political controversy: its excel- 
lent proposals for nursery schools and aid to poor areas, for example, 
have little immediate hope of being pushed through by a government 
whose finances are in a melancholy state. Some are of purely British 
interest—the earnest and troubled discussion of compulsory religious 
education, forexample. But an American may be pardoned if one aspect 
of the report fixes his attention: the extent to which this official docu- 
ment is a radical, if stately hymn of praise to the kinds of classrooms 
described in my first report [Vew Republic, August 19]. 

There is no doubt that this remarkable report celebrates a fairly 
recent change. Until not long ago, heads of many schools could point 
to a chart in their office showing what each class was doing every 
minute of the week, and the number of minutes spent on each subject 
(English, for example, being divided up into periods for spelling, 
grammar, exercises, composition, recitation, reading, handwriting, and 
so on.) It is obvious, as the Plowden Report tartly points out, “that 
this arrangement was not suited to what was known of the nature 
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of children, of the classification of subject matter, or the art of teach- 
ing.” Since procedures always affect substance, it is hard to believe 
that the learning in such classrooms was very much different from 
that epitomized in a 19th-century “Simple Catechism of the Histor 
of England Adapted to the Capacities of Young Children,” whic 
went like this: 

Q. Which was the next king? 

A. John, the brother of Richard, succeeded. 

Q. What sort of king was he? 

A. A very wicked, deceitful, cruel king. 

How did change come about? In the first place, a tradition has 
developed over the last 50 years that gives heads of British schools 
great freedom in matters of scheduling and curriculum, and teachers a 
fair amount of say about what goes on in the classroom. By itself this 
freedom did not produce much change, it is important to note. But 
it was clearly a prerequisite for reform. Also British schools tradi- 
tionally feel relatively free from public and parental opinion. This 
independence seems less of a necessary prerequisite to reform, since 
parents seem to approve the new methods when they understand them: 
but it is true that people in British schools are not running as scared 
as their American counterparts, who often see public opinion not 
as a source of policy, but as a shadowy, yet massive veto on all 
Innovation. 

Plainly, the infant schools, being distinct institutions, have been 
able to create separate, more experimental traditions than schools 
higher up the educational ladder. They benefited by having to face 
five-year-olds, for surely one important element in the primary school 
revolution has been the awkward necessity to deal with very small 
children, who are insistently individual and difficult to herd around. 
The existence of the smaller children has done much to promote 
individual ‘earning and teaching geared to individuals, rather than 
groups. This, and the fact that nursery and infant teachers were 
often trained together in the same institutions, meant that English 
teachers were inclined as a practical matter to relate their teaching to 
hasic theories of child development. The characteristic innovations of 
the primary school revolution were first worked out by a number of 
infant schools much influenced by practices in progressive nursery 
schools, whose teachers, in turn, had been absorbing the ideas of 
thinkers like Montessori, Susan Isaacs, Dewey, and Piaget. 

Another element in the reform was a different emphasis in the work 
of the HMI’s (government inspectors). As long as the inspectors acted 
as educational policcmen, making the schools toe the mark, their 
effect. over the years was to dampen innovation. But as their role took 
on more and more of an advisory character, they became important 
agents for disseminating new ideas. There is a clear moral here: 
external rules enforced from without. not only have little positive 
effect on schools, but they tend to make their practices rigidify through 
fear. Where government and local inspectors have ceased inspecting 
and taken up advising, the results have been excellent. Some of the 
lively authorities, such as Leicestershire, set up distinct advisory of- 
fices, with no administrative responsibilities except to spread ideas and 
train teachers in new methods. 

The shadow of IQ and achievement tests lay heavy on British 
schools until recently, and the reform has been linked to a partial 
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lifting of the shadow. The pressure has eased most in a few authorities 
that have successfully abolished the “eleven-plus” examination which 
used to separate English children at the age of 11 into goats and 
sheep; a small number of goats went to a “grammar school” that pre- 
pared them for a university, while the large number of sheep went to 
a “secondary modern school” that frequently prepared them for 
nothing. Some are very good indeed, but all too many are merely 
custodial institutions, like American slum high schools, with the differ- 
ence that they speak to students in the very English accents of Mr. 
Dombey : “Iam far from being friendly to what is called by persons of 
leveling sentiments, general education, But it is necessary that the 
inferior classes should continue to be taught to know their position 
and to conduct themselves properly. So far, I approve of schools.” 
Grammar schools, on the other hand, have traditionally been obsessed 
with the highly competitive tests for university placement, and there- 
fore, like many crack American high schools, their patterns of instruc- 
tion are very brittle. (“This is a rat race and I am a rat,” as a friend 
of mine who went to Philadelphia’s Central High School put it.) 
Most British educators are ready now to admit that the eleven-plus 
was fearfully wasteful of talent, and that a test at that age is not a 
sound prediction of a child’s future—except that it becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, with children defined as stupid coming to act 
stupid. But while it is disappearing, no one is sure what is to replace it. 
Moral for Reformers 

Authorities are setting up comprehensive high schools—the policy 
favored by the Labour government—but it is far from clear that 
Britain. will radically alter its wasteful, meritocratic patterns of sec- 
ondary and university education. All this of course has a profound, 
if indirect influence on further prospects for change in the primary 
echools, It is worth emphasizing that the authorities which are estab- 
lishing alternatives to a system dominated by IQ and achievement tests 
are also those where reform has moved farthest, even into the junior 
schools. The moral for reformers on both sides of the Atlantic is, again, 
‘obvious. But the problem of tests is a reminder that, dimly, the ulti- 
mate fate of the primary school revolution is related to Britain’s “long 
revolution” toward a more equal society ; in this limited sense, its aims 
parallel some of the contradictory social gcals of that ambiguous 
movement in American history known as progressive education. (More 
of this in my next report.) 

As in America, there has been a great deal of curriculum reform in 
England in recent years, and this has played a large part in the change. 
Projects sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation and the Schools Council 
(a large body composed of representatives of universities and educa- 
tional organizations, with a guaranteed majority of teachers) are 
extremely significant, particularly in mathematics, a subject that has 
undergone dramatic transformation in the last five or six years. Math 
offers an excellent illustration of the fusion of classroom practice with 
new ideas on child development that is characteristic of the primary 
rise revolution, and I want to go into this important matter in some 
detail. 

Developmental psychology—the study of the growth of intellect 
and the order in which varions abilities flower-—has a great influence 
on the British schools, but the influence is of a special sort. The same 
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theorists, Baldwin, Isaacs, Bruner, and especially the Swiss psychol- 
ogist, Jean Piaget, are read in America (along with the dominant 
American behaviorist. school), but to less practical effect. As a rule, 
theorists have less impact on schools than most people suppose— 
schools, like girls, are seldom ruined by books—and when they do, it 
is usually because their theories seem to confirm successful or popular 
practices. This is generally the case in Britain today, except that the 
work of the developmental psychologists, and Piaget in particular, 
has proved so fruitful and suggestive in the area of mathematics that 
their assumptions are beginning to pervade classrooms and shape the 
direction of educational innovation. . 

Some of the most. important assumptions are that a great. majority 
of primary school children can’t just be told things, that they learn 
basic mathematical concepts much more slowly than adults realize, 
and that the patterns of abstract thought used in mathematics must be 
built. up from layer after layer of direct. experience—seeing, hearing, 
feeling, smelling. 

According to Piaget, each of us needs to forge, through direct ex- 
perience, a mental scheme of the world, with a hierarchy of meanings: 
a learner has to organize material and his own behavior, adapting and 
being adapted in the process. He learns by his own activity. In a life- 
time’s work with young children, including his own, Piaget has ad- 
vanced the idea that children learn to think in stages, and that in the 
early stages they learn mainly from the testimony of their senses, and 
not so much through words. At first, small children think intuitively 
and even magically; at another stage they can deal practically with 
concrete experiences; and still later they proceed to a point. where they 
an think abstractly and make use of mathematical abstractions, In 
a series of classic experiments, Piaget has offered persuasive evidence 
that ideas which seem obvious to an adult are by no means obvious 
to a small child. Certain mathematical principles are difficult to grasp, 
except through repeated experience. Take the principle of invariance 
of number, for example: if you rearrange five pebbles there are stil] 
five. It seems hard for children to grasp that. Or reversibility: if vou 
reverse a process—take two beads from eight and then return them—- 
you arrive at the same state of affairs from which you began. Or the 
principle of conservation: if you put a given amount, of water in a flat 
saucer and pour the contents of the saucer into a tall glass, many chil- 
dren will say that the amount of liquid has changed, and it takes both 
time and experience to get them to see that the amount. is really the 
sane. All this has practical consequences for teaching mathematics : 
it is of little use to a boy if he can do sums in a workbook but still fails 
to understand reversal or the conservation of number. 


Conservation and Conversation 

How does a child learn conservation? Much learning takes place 
over time, by himself, involving what often looks to an adult like mere 
play or mindless repetition. A teacher can quicken learning and direct 
it along more methodical lines by providing suitable experiences and 
discussion, but. children need time and often learn most efficiently ou 
their own. Conversation is important, and part of the teacher's role 
with small children is to provide words and phrases when needed. 
Children are encouraged to talk in the good British primary schools. 
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because, among other reasons, it seems that they make better intellec- 
tual progress when they can speak freely about what they’re doing and 
when the teacher is ready from time to time with questions and appro- 
priate terms. 

Piaget himself has spelled out a fairly exact sequence of develop- 
ment, froin intuitive thinking to being able to reason concretely to the 
use of abstractions, and he has assigned these stages to definite chrono- 
logical ages. Many teachers have questioned any scheme that pretends 
to be able to predict what a six- or seven-year-old can learn, just as 
some critics have argued that Piaget pays too little attention to the 
social context of learning—the child’s feelings, the expectations of the 
teacher, and more important, those of the parents. And yet there is a 
growing respect. for Piaget’s general outline of the stages of a child's 
development, based on experience in teaching mathematics. Whether 
or not. his theories are ultimately accepted as true, it is clear that he 
and other developmental theorists have pushed British schools in di- 
rections that are pedagogically sound, toward an understanding that 
abstract concepts and words are hard for children, that children learn 
best from their own activity, and that they need time in which to grow. 

Hence the belief of the good infant schools that what adults call 
play is a principal means of learning in childhood, a belief that. seems 
more plausible when you consider how much children learn without 
formal instruction in the years before they come to school. Hence the 
sand and water tables, the rich variety of number apparatus, the clay, 
the wood, the geometric shapes to play with, the weights and balances. 
the Wendy Houses, and the dress-up clothes (to explore adult roles, 
as well as the materials that make up the world) ; hence, too, the con- 
viction that a classroom should offer myriads of rich activities to 
choose from, that allowing children to repeat activities is often good, 
and that language and experience should link together in conversa- 
tions among children and with the teacher. 

The Schools Council’s admirable Mathematics in the Primary 
Schools has a handy checklist of the areas of mathematical knowledge 
of an ordinary seven-year-old by the time he leaves a good infant 
school. The list is accurate, and I’m going to restate some of the main 
categories and describe some of the classroom activities related to each. 
Remember that in many schools there are no timetable and no division 
of the curriculum into separate subjects, so “maths” will be going on in 
the classroom at the same time as painting or reading or writing— 
much writing in fact, consists of accounts of things done in math, 

An ordinary seven-year-old knows: 

1. Sorting and classifying things into sets (a set is any defined 
group of objects) : comparing the sizes of two sets, the number of ob- 
jects in each: the use of terms for expressing inequalities, more than, 
smaller than and so on, As soon as they come to school, children begin 
sorting out all manner of things around the classroom, from buttons 
to pieces of material to building blocks. Sorting out merchandise in the 

lay store is one way to learn about sets, as is laving the dinner table 
in the Wendy House, making sure to get the right number of forks 
and knives. On their own, small children sort endlessly, like monks at 
their beads, “four of these, and five of these.” 

2. Counting; conservation of number: the composition of numbers 
up to 20—how a number like 7 can be made up of smaller numbers 
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added together (4 plus 3) ; knowing the numbers up to 20 well enough 
to see that 14 and 6 are 20 without having to count on fingers. Just as 
children in these classes learn to write by writing, not. by filling words 
in workbooks, they learn counting by counting. They roam around the 
classroom making inventories of other children, windows, shoes, chairs, 
always writing the number down. As in reading, they get unfamiliar 
numbers from each other or the teacher. “Twenty-seven is on the 
calendar,” a boy advises a perplexed little girl who has just finished a 
count of some milk bottles. They weigh things on scales and balances 
endlessly : “How many bolts balance nine beams?” Here again the play 
shop is useful. 

3. Knowing the number line—all the numbers in order up to 100: 
understanding place value in number notation—the fact that each of 
the 4’s in 444 has a value that depends on its place. Many classes have 
actual number lines, homemade strips of paper a few inches wide and 
100 inches long, with the numbers written one per inch in sequence from 
one to 100, and with the 10’s marked prominently with colored magic 
marker. Along with the big one come number strips of different sizes 
from one to 10 inches in length; these are used with the big number 
line to find answers to various problems—addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication. Just by playing with the number line, children can begin to 
see patterns: if you add 10 to 7 and then keep going, vou begin to 
sense regularities, 17, 27, 37, and so on. 

4. Measurement; rulers and other instruments of measurement, in- 
cluding units of money; conservation of measures, liquid and dry 
(a quart is a quart, whatever the shape of its container) : knowledge of 
the relationship between one unit and another—inches to feet, for ex- 
ample. They invent their own units—their hands, their feet. Children 
measure the classroom, the playground, and everything within. They 
measure each other, making graphs of heights. They play games 
guessing the measurement of something and then finding out who 
guessed best and writing an account to explain why. 

5. Simple fractions: the children learn these by dividing up all kinds 
of real things into halves, quarters, and three-quarters. 

6. Aspects of addition, multiplication, and division as these ` “se 
from real situations in the classroom. The idea is to have all the hrst 
steps performed on real materials, not as abstract exercises. Before a 
child tackles two times seven, he handles two sets of seven things, and 
seven sets of two things, using different kinds of objects. 

7. Shape and size, including some simple proportions—such as 
four times as heavy as, twice as tall as, nearly as old as. Children play 
with shapes, making and hg patterns. Cardboard boxes are cut 
out, flattened, and then rebuilt, the children slowly acquiring a sense 
of what a cube is; here work with shapes touches on solid geometry. 
At one school in Bristol, children noticed that the wooden floor of the 
assembly hall consisted of squares about a foot on a side, and on a 
teacher’s suggestion, with the help of some 50-foot lengths of rope, they 
worked out a game. Following the squares on the floor, pairs of chil- 
dren made polygons with their rope; some were simply large rec- 
tangles, most were intricate, with many sides. Then each child would 
find the area of his polygon by counting (hopping from square to 
square) the number of squares inside the perimeter. If each child in a 
pair got a different answer, they recounted. As soon as they were satis- 
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fied of the area, the children would begin setting themselves problems 
to do: for instance, given the fixed length of rope, could you make a 
figure that had an area of = 25 squares? Or, after making a shape 
jon liked, how could you modify it to increase the area two squares? 

he teacher walked around the hall, asking further questions, helping 
out the children who still had trouble with the basic area of their first 
figure, and posing new kinds of problems: you might be asked to 
describe your shape in words alone, without using physical gestures. 
_ When an American visitor reflects on all these varied activities, he is 
Impressed not so much by the amount learned—though that is cer- 
tainly staggering—as by its fundamental nature. What the children 
know, they know for sure; they have time in which to establish an un- 
derstanding of extremely basic things that are seldom even taught in 
American classrooms. First-grade teachers in this country are some- 
times astonished when they discover how many of the children suc- 
cessfully solving workbook sums have no appreciation of, say, the con- 
servation of number; the same is true of children taught to mem- 
orize multiplication tables without ever having had a chance to under- 
= — multiplication means, and what number relationships are 
involved. 


A Creative Influence 

The approach is mathematical—stressing learning to think—rather 
than arithmetical, stressing mechanical computation. Rote learning 
and memorizing have been abandoned by good British primary 
schools, partly because they are dull, but more because they are poor 
ways to learn. It is assumed as a matter of course that children will 
proceed each at a different pace, doing different things. The idea of 
readiness is seldom used as a justification for holding a child back—a 
sure sign that Piaget’s influence has been creative, rather than restric- 
tive, since his theories could be used that way. The results of these 
practices—in perfectly measurable or in less tangible terms—are strik- 
ing. By giving children an opportunity to explore and experiment— 
play if you will—and by putting teachers in a position where they 
can watch children and talk to them about what puzzles or intrigues 
them, good British primary schools are producing classes where 
mathematics is a pleasure, and where, each year, there are fewer and 
fewer mathematical illiterates. 

Mathematics not only illustrates the fusion of developmental psy- 
chology with actual classroom practice, it is also becoming in itself 
an important catalyst for schools making the change from formal 
to informal methods of learning. This is in some part owing to the 
efforts of the Nuffield Foundation and the Schools Council, whose 
excellent curriculum materials for primary schools are not textbooks 
or set courses, but rather practical handbooks of suggestions for 
teachers, a large amount of whose space is given over to actual samples 
and pictures of children’s work. (The Nuffield math books are dedi- 
cated to Piaget.) In sharp contrast to America, where many of the 
good curriculum projects are the work of university people, the British 
have taken enormous pains to enlist ordinary primary school teachers 
in the process of creating and spreading new ideas and materials. 
This is an important aspect of the great change, and offers a partial 
explanation for its success. 
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These are some of the various elements that have gone into the 
revolution in the British primary schools. Many are distinctly British, 
and not for export; but there are some lessons for American schools in 
this great transformation. My next and final report will attempt to 


sift them out. 
C. TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK 


Discontented people in Britain sometimes make polemical use of an 
imaginary land called America, where everything is democratic and 
efficient. My purpose in these reports is not to create a rival, equally 
useless myth for the comfort of disheartened educators on this side 
of the Atlantic. There is nothing utopian about the good British 
schools described in these reports. Teachers are, by American stand- 
ards, underpaid (salaries start at $30 a week). The turnover in staff 
is ferocious, and schools receive pittances for buying equipment. and 
books. All over, teaching is often a flat business, and always a tough 
one. It is of immense practical significance that in the flat, tough 
world of overworked teachers and daily routines, substantial numbers 
of British primary schools are organizing their classrooms in a way 
that. really does promote individual learning, that allows children 
to develop at their own pace in the crucial, early years of school. 

As samples of the kind of learning that goes on, I've described how 
children learn to read and write, and the careful way in which they 
are introduced to mathematics. These methods, I’ve indicated, are 
successful in fairly measurable, as well as other, terms. They are not 
guaranteed to make bad teachers, or people who dislike children, into 
good teachers. But they are more suited than formal methods to the 
nature of small children and to the kinds of subjects that should be 
taught in primary school; and they encourage many ordinary teachers, 
who find that they are happier using them and less likely to spend all 
their time worrying about keeping order. Such methods assume that 
children can respond to courteous treatment by adults, and that. to a 
great extent they can be trained to take the initiative in learning, if 
choices are real, and if a rich variety of material is offered them. As 
the Plowden Report concedes, these assumptions are not true for all 
children (some will probably always benefit more from formal teach- 
ing) or for every child all of the time. But the Plowden Report is 
itself testimony to a growing conviction in Britain that they can be a 
workable basis for an entire nation’s schools. 

Are they a workable basis for American schools? The task of creat- 
ing American schools along these lines will be formidable, to say the 
very least. This is not the place to rehearse the institutional and cul- 
tural obstacles to change ın American education, but I do want to 
anticipate some of the most serious questions that many people will 
raise about the kinds of schools I’ve described. In reform, as in any- 
thing else, there must be priorities, and in this case the first stark 
priority is simply to see clearly. 

One thing that troubles some Americans about these schools is 
discipline. They may acknowledge that good British schools are doing 
better work than good American schools, but they are reluctant to 
admit that the results stem from, among other things, giving children 
freedom to choose from among selected activities in the classroom, and 
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to move around the room, talking to each other. If they are teachers, 
they may react to such a proposition with contempt, because they know 
how hard it is to maintain discipline in many American classrooms. 
Where the class is taught as a unit, and every child is supposed to pay 
attention as the teacher talks, discipline can be a serious matter; it is 
even more of a problem when the class splits into groups for reading 
out loud, as any first-grade teacher knows. Quick children get restless ; 
slow children dread the ordeal, and act accordingly. Any teacher who 
can keep good order under the circumstances, has a certain amount of 
talent, however, wasted. Tony Kallet, a perceptive American now 
working as an adviser in Leicestershire, has written of the difficulties 
in maintaining control of the class in the good, but very formal 
American school in which he apprenticed. Some children managed 
quite well, he recalls, but others especially the “problem children,” 
found the discipline too much, too little was permitted them, and 
“their problems were, in part, being created, rather than mitigated by 
control.” After working with English classes, he felt very different 
about the problem, but for all the time he was in an American class- 
room, “it did truly seem that every single contro! imposed was neces- 
sary if anything was to be accomplished,” a view that many American 
teachers will understand. 

Some American teachers who have seen the spectacle of children 
in British classes working diligently on their own have raised another 
question: they have wondered whether British children are funda- 
mentally different from American children, Certainly British grown- 
ups are different from Americans, and there may well be important. 
differences in national character, Yet middle-aged English visitors to 
the informa] schools often react with the same disbelief as Americans: 
they find it hard to credit British children with so much initiative 
and so much responsibility. Also, formal schools in Britain suffer from 
discipline problems, so it 1s hard to know how to speculate intelligently 
on tho question. American teachers working on their own—and 
how lonely they seem—have often succeeded with methods similar to 
those of the good British primary schools: a forthcoming book by 
Herbert Kohl describes a sixth-grade class in Harlem run along fairly 
free lines—he includes some extraordinarily powerful samples of the 
children’s free writing. A British teacher from one of the good local 
authorities recently came over to a large American city to teach a 
demonstration class of 8- to 11-year-olds in a slum school. Before he 
went, he was assured—by Americans—he would find American chil- 
dren as different from British as day is from night. Yet, he reported, 
the children reacted exactly as English children to a classrocm 
thoughtfully laid out to permit choices, At first, the American chil- 
dren couldn’t believe he meant what he said. After a timid start, they 
began rushing around the room, trying to sample everything fast, as 
though time were going to run out. on them. Then they “settled re- 
markably quickly to study in more depth and to explore their environ- 
ment with interest and enthusiasm.” The teacher noticed that for the 
first two weeks no one did any written English or math, and wher he 
asked them why, they said thev hated those subjects. Eventually he 
got more and more of the class interested in free writing, but he 
never could get them interested in mathematics, 
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Peassuring the Parents 


Another, more serious, argument against. this kind of education is 
that it won’t prepare children for life. The answer the Plowden Re- 
port makes to this seems to me remarkably sensible: the best prepara- 
tion for life is surely to live fully as a child. Sometimes this fear takes 
the reasonable form of a parent’s question: will these informal meth- 
ods handicap a child if he moves on to a school run on formal lines? 
This problem is now fairly common in England as children move 
from good infant schools to old-fashioned junior schools, or 
from informal primary school to rigid secondary school. I went to a 
parents’ meeting at one — infant. school; the parents, who clearly 
were completely won over by the methods of the school, were nonethe- 
less apprehensive of what could become of their children in a new 
situation. The head of the infant school said—which was true—that 
the children did in fact do very well in the very formal junior school. 
There was only one repeated complaint about them: they were not 
very good at sitting still for long periods of time. In general, it seemed 
clear that an ability to write and to really understand mathematics— 
to say nothing of an ability to work on their own—stand children in 
good stead, whatever school they attend later. Heads of good schools 
argue that children are more adaptable than most parents imagine— 
and one indication that the problem of switching from one school to 
another is not crucial is that most heads agree with the Plowden 
Report’s recommendation for another year of the informal methods of 
infant school; with an extra year, most of them think, they could 
lick their remaining reading problems, and the transfers will be even 
easier, 

Another pressing question that Americans ask about these methods 
is, oddly enough, historical in nature. It is said that these kinds of 
classes were tried out in the progressive era of American education, 
and found wanting. This is an example of a lesson drawn from his- 
tory, one of those lessons we cling to tenaciously, and since nothing is 
so treacherous as our sense of recent history, it bears looking into: 
Progressive education, like the progressive movements in thought and 

olitics, was woven from many different, often contradictory threads, 

t took place against a background of the great shift in the function 
of American secondary schools, which were changing from elite pre- 
paratory institutions to mass terminal institutions; just as in the 
1950’s, when our present picture of progressive education was firmly 
etched in the popular mind, many high schools were turning into mass 
college preparatory institutions. The radical attempt to give secon- 
dary education to the whole population was an important aspect of 
progressive education, just as the reaction against it was part of an 
era when nearly half the students in secondary school would go on to 
college. 

As a movement, progressive education was, in part, a new concern 
for science brought to bear on society—in the schools this meant edu- 
cational psychology, tests, and the cult of research. Another element 
was the characteristic progressive concern with social reform: John 
Dewey’s vain hope that the schools could in some way become centers 
for the continuous reconstruction of society. Another distinct, if some- 
times related, strand was an emphasis on the individual growth and de- 
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velopment of the child. This last, in particular, was reflected in the 
practices of a number of private schools in the 20’s and 30’s. Good 
and bad, these schools tended to see children through ideological 
lenses: they were followers of Freud, at least to the extent that they 
thought repression wicked, and some idealized children as partici- 
vants in the artist’s historic struggle against bourgeois society. The 
best of the “child-centered” private schools based much cf their teach- 
ing on the idea that children come to understand the world through 
play; they tried to get students to take part in the running of the 
school, and they broke down the barriers dividing one subject from 
another, often making the community around them and its life part 
of the curriculum, These seem today the sound aspects of their work. 
The ideological emphasis on liberating the child seems, from today’s 
perspective, less useful. In some schools, the energies of staff and chil- 
dren were wasted in testing the limits of permissible behavior, a pro-. 
cedure that was almost forced on the children by an abdication of 
adult authority. It is not strange that the abdication did not always 
result in freedom: in practice, freeing children from adult authority 
can mean — them to the tyranny of their peers, and eliminat- 
ing “external” rules can mean setting up subtle and unacknowledged 
rules that are just as ruthless and, even worse, vague and arbitrary. 


They Never Tred It 


It is difficult to find much evidence that the classroom practices of 
the private schools stressing individual growth ever spread to the pub- 
lie schools. The emphasis of the private progressive schools on co- 
operation and adjustment to the group was shared by the public 
schools, but it took a different. turn: the public schools practicing ad- 
justment and “Americanization” were fulfilling one of the traditional 
roles of the American schools, taming objectionable outsiders, making 
sure that. immigrants and lower class people didn’t make trouble. The 
progressive movement in public education was deeply conservative, 
and was mainly reflected in reform of school administration, putting 
the operations of the schools more in line with the principles of scien- 
tific management. espoused by Frederick Taylor and his disciples. (It 
says much about. a misunderstood period that the idea of a school run 
as a business was much more powerful than the idea of the school as 
a model civic community, though of course social science, civics and 
other shattered fragments of John Dewey’s dream did enter the cur- 
riculum, for better or worse. ) 

Thus in American public schools, with a few notable exceptions, 
what we call progressive education was never tried. Progressive educa- 
tion in practice meant secondary education for all, and, perhaps, more 
educational opportunity; more courses, especially in high school, of 
the life-adjustment variety; more emphasis on extracurricular activ- 
ities; more grouping by ability and emphasis on testing; some “project 
work” that was no doubt a welcome relief from the textbooks; some 
more or less important changes in the textbooks themselves: reform in 
the management. of the schools, often based on the inappropriate 
models from the world of business. 

What wisps of the vision of education as individual growth trailed 
into the public schools were largely rhetorical. In their famous study 
of “Middletown” (Muncie, Indiana) in 1925, the Lynds described the 
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classrooms: “immoveable seats in orderly rows fix the sphere of ac- 
tivity of each child. For all from the timid six-year-old .. . to the 
... high school senior . .. the general routine is much the same.” 
When they returned to Middletown 10 years later, in 1935, “progres- 
sive education” had arrived. There was talk of growth, personality de- 
velopment, and creative self-expression:”. . . the aim of education 
should be to enable every child to become a useful citizen, to develop 
his individual powers to the fullest extent of which he is capable, while 
at the same time engaged in useful and lifelike activities.” Along with 
the new rhetoric, the Lynds noted, went an increased emphasis on ad- 
ministration; there was no basic change in methods of teaching or 
classroom organization. Their report can stand as a paradigm of what 
progressive education amounted to in most. American schools, Educa- 
tion that treats people as individuals had become a cliché without 
ever being reality. 

There are clear parallels with the primary school revolution in 
Britain. It, too, is distantly tied to the — ing role of the secondary 
schools, and certainly much of its rhetoric is reminiscent of the pro- 
gressive education movement. British schools certainly share the con- 
cern with individual development of the good progressive schools. And 
vet. the differences in the two movements are profound. Although there 
is an emphasis on cooperation in British schools, and children are en- 
couraged to teach each other, there is no abdication of adult authority, 
and no belief that this would be desirable. 

The idea of giving children choices reflects ideology Jess than a 
considered judgment as to how they best learn. The teaching of mathe- 
matics, as I described in my second report, illustrates the extent to 
which these schools are intent on teaching children to think, and how 
little of what they do stems from an ideological interest in making 
children into social saviours or artistic rebels against bourgeois con- 
ventions, or whatever. It. is this deep pedagogical seriousness, the at- 
tention paid to learning in the classroom, that makes the British pri- 
mary school revolution so different from progressive education, which 
was all too often unconcerned with pedagogy. 

This pedagogical focus and what it means can he seen in the way 
the informal British schools are solving the problem of grouping chil- 
dren into classes according to abilities—what. the British call “stream- 
ing,” and what we call “tracking.” In both countries it is customary 
for larger schools to “track” students so that there are A, B, C, and 
sometimes D or E classes in a supposed order of ability and intelli- 
gence. (And within a class there are slow, average and fast reading 
groups.) On the whole, teachers in Britain and America favor the 
practice, and it is easy to see why. When you deal with the class as a 
unit, when learning is done by groups, it is certainly less grueling if 
the group is of roughly similar abilities, and, within the limits of 
conventional instruction, tracking does enable children to go at some- 
thing closer to their own pace. Tracking. or streaming, is a heated 
subject now in Britain, as it is in this country. The spread of informal 
methods of teaching is calling its utility into question, and many of 
the schools run on freer lines are abandoning the practice. The Plow- 
den Report, which clearly favors “unstreaming,” cites a survey—the 
same survey T mentioned in my first report, discussing tested differ- 
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ences between formal and informal schools—suggesting that in terms 
of measurable achievement, children in tracked schools do slightly. 
but not much, better than children in informal schools where tracking 
has been abandoned, There are, as I suggested, reasons for discounting 
this—the fact that formal schools train children to take achievement 
tests, whereas informal ones teach more important things, and the 
evidence that the differences in test scores wane as the children grow 
older. 


Branded as Stupid 

In England, as in America, there are many reasons why a practical 
alternative to tracking would be desirable. Tracking in a primary 
school brands children as stupid at an early age, with profound and 
unhappy effects on them. 

“T’ll never forget the look on the faces of the boys in the lower 
stream,” an East London junior school head told me. His school has 
successfully abolished the practice, but he is unable to forget the look 
completely: “I still see it when my boys in the lower streams of sec- 
ondary modern school come back to visit.” Tracking has a profound 
effect on teachers, too: it tempts them to think that a single pattern of 
instruction can apply to a whole class, and it increases the odds that 
they will deal with their children in terms of abstract. categories, IQ 
or whatever. In England, as here, the upper tracks of a school tend 
to be middle class, which makes the school an instrument, for rein- 
forcing social inequality. In America, of course, tracking is commonly 
a means of maintaining segregation within a supposedly integrated 
school. 

After watching British classes, another argument against trackin 
occurs to you: it ignores the extent to which children learn from eac 
other, slow children learning from the quick, and the bright ones, in 
turn, learning from the role of teacher they adopt with the slow. This 
is most evident in the small number of schools that have adopted fam- 
ily, or vertical, grouping: where there is not only no grouping by 
ability, but no grouping by age, and every class centains a mixed bag 
of older and younger children. Yet. while all this is true, it makes little 
sense to condemn tracking unless you can show teachers alternatives 
to formal classroom teaching. This is where the pedagogical bite of 
the primary school revolution is so impressive: when a British school 
today stops tracking, it is not simply returning to the past, it is shift- 
ing to a different definition of the roles of teacher and student, and 
setting up a new kind of classroom in which students are trained to 
do work independently. 

With the blessing of the Plowden Report, fewer and fewer infant 
schools track and it is increasingly common for junior schools to 
abandon tracking in the first two years, and in some cases in the third. 
How far this trend will carry depends on the impact the primary 
school revolution makes on the secondary schools. A survey in the 
Plowden Report shows that English teachers, who used to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of streaming as a general policy for primary 
schools, are coming to approve of unstreaming. The reason, clearly, is 
that they are beginning to see workable alternatives. 

Tracking is regarded as a necessary evil in this country, as are IQ 
and standardized achievement tests, formal class teaching, specified 
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curriculum materials, set hours for set subjects, fixed ages for entering 
school and being promoted and so on. Teachers and administrators 
often realize that children’s intellectual and emotional growth varies 
just as widely as their physical growth, yet they seldom feel able to act 
on their understanding, to treat each child differently. The good 
British schools raise serious doubts as to whether these evils are in fact 
necessary. In this country, as in England, there is a growing, and on 
the whole healthy skepticism about education: people are questioning 
the standard methods of the schools, and they are becoming realistic 
about the limited extent to which any school can be expected to pick 
up the marbles for the rest of society. (One interpretation of last 
year’s Coleman Report would be that it calls into question our stand- 
ard techniques of education, in slums as well as suburbs.) No British 
teacher would claim that his methods could solve our deepest his- 
torical and social problems. But, as far as education can make a differ- 
ence, the work of the British schools in many different kinds of com- 
munities suggests working models of individual learning to those 
who believe, as I do, that what American education needs is definitely 
not more of the same. . . 

The forces that might help bring about changes in American schools 
seem few. To some extent the best of the American curriculum proj- 
ects—such as Educational Services Inc. (not the Educational Develop- 
ment Corporation)—are pushing schools in the right direction. Good, 
open-ended materials are often in themselves a kind of retraining 
course for willing teachers, helping them to become more confident 
of trying informal methods. Curriculum materials are by no means 
being abandoned in the British schools, but they are making different 
use of them: it is clear that any curriculum materials must give 
teachers and students freedom to use them in a variety of ways, and 
the best materials are often simply handbooks and guides to new 
approaches, rather than set lessons. Curriculum materials become more 
important in the later years of school. Geoffrey Casten, of the Schools 
Council, worried that the supremely successful methods of the infant 
schools, where, of course, the “curriculum” is largely generated by 
the students’ own activities, will prove less successful when widely 
applied to older children by teachers of varying abilities. They may 
or may not be true: I saw junior schools where the free methods of the 
infant schools were being triumphantly vindicated, but I also saw 
others that were very sleepy and could have used the stimulation of 
good materials, It is unlikely that curriculum projects can make a dif- 
ference in this country until they find a way to involve ordinary 
teachers in creating materiais. Americans should profit from the 
British understanding that the really valuable and enduring part of 
curriculum reform is the process of creation and thought; unless you 
let teachers in on that, the stuff is likely to be dead. The American 
curriculum projects and some school systems might be interested in 
helping to set up equivalents to the advisory centers in good British 
authorities, teams of teachers and others whose only role is work in the 
field with classroom teachers, spreading new ideas. Jerrold Zacharias 
once proposed display centers that would act as supermarkets for 
teachers interested in new ideas and techniques. (One role of the ad- 
visers in England is to take over classes for teachers so they can attend 
courses and displays. ) 
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T'he Prospects for Change 


Useful work could be done developing new kinds of tests. The IQ 
and standard achievement tests are not quite the bogies they are made 
out to be—I have the feeling that schools use tests as an excuse to keep 
from having to try out anything new. But the likelihood of change 
would be increased if their grip on the minds of school adminstrators 
and parents could be loosened. Tests that reflect the ability te write or 
to reason mathematically would be a great help: the problem is to per- 
suade people to consider the relevance of standards other than the 
ones now used, and it is clearly a problem that new tests alone would 
not solve. 

Techniques, particularly when devised by outsiders, are never going 
to be enough. It is in schools that change has to come, and yet the 
prospects are dim. The private schools that once promoted progressive 
education are now largely formal in their methods; many are test- 
ridden, catering to parents who want solid evidence that a second- 
grade activity will lead to Harvard, and they have invited John Holt’s 
gibe: “a conservative is someone who worships a dead radical.” There 
are communities, where principals and teachers are confident enough 
of their relationship with parents, that could begin gradually and 
carefully working along individual lines. Good suburban schools 
able to face the possibility of slightly lower achievement test scores 
exist, but they seem to be getting rarer. 

Some of the good Head Start programs may influence the schools 
to make the first few vears more flexible. And there is a chance that 
some of the cities where education has reached a crisis point can be 
prodded into setting up some freer demonstration classes. A new 
class of schools, likely to be interested in individual learning, will be 
the community schools now beginning to appear in a few cities. They 
are interested in change, yet they have the burden of working out 
another, perhaps more important educational problem: how to get 
parents to participate in the life of the school; this may be hard 
enough without also trying to change traditional patterns of class- 
room teaching. Parents in community schools, like parents every- 
where when they face schools, lack convincing models of how things 
could be different, and they are rightly suspicious of theories and 
experiments. l 

This is the point : we lack convincing alternatives, actual classrooms 
that people could go and see, that teachers could work in, functioning 
schools that would demonstrate to the public and to educators the 
kind of learning I’ve described in this series. They must be institutions 
that can develop and grow over time, not just demonstration classes. 
(New York City has tried out every ip idea in educational history : 
once.) To make any impact, these schools will have to be very differ- 
ent from private experiments of the 20’s and the 30’s, with their ideo- 
logical confusions and their indifference to public education. The 
temptation is to say we need many such schools, and we probably do. 
But a tiny number of infant schools pioneered the changes in the 
British schools, and it is probable that careful work on a small scale 
is the way to start a reform worth having, whatever our grandiose 
educational reformers might say. In the end, you always return to 
a teacher in a classroom full of children. That is the proper locus of a 


revolution in the primary schools. 
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II. Srorerrontr Sciroons IN HARLEM 


In what follows I want to convey some idea of what goes on in 
a remarkable “street academy” program run by the New York Urban 
League, and I also want to touch on some of the complexities that 
wind around such enterprises in the ghetto in these bitter times. 

Street academies are schools manned by teachers and street workers, 
‘operating out of the abandoned storefronts that litter Harlem like 
empty shells on the beach. They have had considerable success in 
reaching what some people call dropouts and others call pushouts 
from the city high schols. In two years they have sent something like 
140 students to various colleges, and 150 more are preparing for 
college in academies and 2 private schools linked to the program. 
There are academies in a number of places in the city, but the most 
established ones are in Harlem and the Lower East Side. The number 
of storefronts is constantly changing, as is their function; in past 
vears the tendency was to start with a Jot and then, over the course of 
a year, to shake down to a manageable number. Right now there are 
some engaged in job training and setting youths up in local business, 
some involved in streetwork and recreation, one for young dope 
addicts, and about 10 offering formal academy instruction. 

The formal program is a ladder with three basic rungs, the lowest 
being the street academy proper, a storefront serving anywhere from 
10 to 30 students. An academy has three teachers (with college 
degrees) and three street workers. Of the 120 workers in the program, 
about 70 are black, mostly from Harlem, and a growing number are 
alumni of the academies. Street workers usually live in the area where 
they work; a few maintain apartments for homeless kids. Each 
academy sets its own atmosphere, but what is taught is pretty much 
the same: a mixture of basic, often remedial reading and math, and 
subjects like African and black history, sometimes Arabic or Swahili, 
and sociology, which usually means discussing life in Harlem. 

After anywhere from 6 weeks to a year in a street academy, half 
the students graduate to the second rung of the ladder, another store- 
front called the Academy of Transition, which offers more systematic 
preparation. Then, after achieving 8th or 9th grade levels of perform- 
ance, students are recommended for the third stage, one of two college 
preparatory schools, Newark Prep and Harlem Prep. (So far about 
nine in 10 of the students in the Academy of Transition have gone 
on.) 

A visitor’s notes: 

A street worker watched a student squinting at a book. It turned out 
the boy had never had his eyes examined, and a few days later I 
noticed he was wearing glasses. “Reading problem, — — — —,” was 
all the worker said. Another told of a student always falling asleep in 
class; when he was examined, a doctor discovered a small piece of paper 
stuck in his left ear. For years, ncbody had noticed that he was half- 
deaf. 

An intense young teacher, black, was delivering an angry lecture 
on slavery. Some of his text was drawn from Stanley Elkins’ studv: 
he described the Middle Passage, read an account of the mutilation 
and murder of a slave, and talked about uprisings and revolts. Later, 
a student came up to me and demanded to know what I thought of the 
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lecture. I said it was fine, but it left me wondering, as many people 
do, why there had been so few Nat Turners. I told him about Elkins’ 
notion that the institution of slavery had to some degree really turned 
men into Sambos, docile, watermelon-eating darkies. He resented 
this--it was a slur, white history—but he was interested, and we kept 
talking out on the street. He was a dropout from Benjamin Franklin 
High: through a streetworker, he had begun spending time at the 
storefront. This history was better than what they taught in school— 
George Washington and phony stuff—but what he liked most about 
the teachers here was that they asked things of you, even homework. 
He was scornful of school, where the teachers were always trying to 
make deals with the kids, where you could study or not, just so long 
as you didn’t make trouble, That and the police all over the building, 
disguised as students, really bothered him. He attended classes here 
all morning; in the afternoon, he did chores in the storefront to earn 
Neighborhood Youth Corps money ($38 a week), and hung around 
talking to the workers. He was proud of the fact that his studies here 
were academic, college preparatory. This seemed more important to 
him than the promise of college, which was still vague and far away, 
though it would be nice to get out of Harlem and see some grass and 
trees for a change. 

In another academy: a white teacher went through a reader with a 
handful of students in a remedial class: two moved along pretty well, 
two others didn’t. He explained that the kids who came in with a 6th 
or 7th grade reading level were fairly easy to bring up to high school 
standards, It was a matter of getting them to read more, to find things 
thev were interested in. But some were in bad shape, reading at 2nd 
or 3rd grade levels or lower, and there was so little material for them 
that wasn’t stupid and boring. He felt the street workers coddled them ; 
they had to learn to read, and all this rapping about Harlem and 
the state of the black soul wasn’t going to teach them phonics. “But 
then a lot of them wouldn’t be here without one or two of the street- 
workers.” 

I saw some reports of books a class was reading: Langston Hughes, 
Richard Wright, Malcolm X. The reports were competent, but not 
as interesting as the journals two students showed me, full of the kind 
of abstractly philosophical, yet confessional writing that people their 
ge often like to try their hand at: “My existence is a mystery to 

e. ... 

In the Academy of Transition: a remarkably patient older teacher 
went over an algebra problem time and time again for the benefit of 
a puzzled youth. In the next room a young teacher read the class a 
dialect poem by Robert Burns which was to illustrate the beginning 
of Romanticism. The poem, “To s. Mouse,” was incomprehensible to 
many in the class and to me. In their notebooks, some duly recorded 
the main features of the impending Romantic Movement. The teach- 
er, a little embarrassed, explained to me that there was an emphasis 
on contemporary works, but it was also thought that the students 
would need to know “some of the rest of this.” She was right about 
contemporary literature: besides a number of black writers, students 
said they were reading Hemingway and Steinbeck. Down the hall, a 
teacher was lecturing on African history, the rise of Islam. Three of 
his students in particular seemed fascinated. They were Muslims, and 
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the divisions in the faith following the death of Mohammed intrigued 
them. After class they explained some of the unfamiliar names to me 
and another student. As we talked a voice across the way was asking 
what a personal pronoun was. “A person, place or thing,” came the 
reluctant answer. “No, a personal pronoun is... .” 

A streetworker and a teacher led an earnest discussion touching on 
hairst yles—“what no brother does to his hair’—and the older genera- 
tion’s skin creams and permanents, which angered many in the class. 
The teacher, looking about the same age as the students, tried to bal- 
ance their arguments—parents were products of different times, you 
had to respect the experiences a lived through—but the class wasn’t 
having any. At one point the teacher launched into a vehement sermon 
on the evils of dope. After World War II, he said, powerful teenage 
gangs grew up in Harlem, and the whites were so alarmed by this 
militance that they had introduced the narcotics trade on a large scale 
to break their bodies and spirits. Now again Harlem was stirring; 
this time they mustn’t let iie pushers defeat them. 

In some academies, portraits of Malcolm X were in evidence; copies 
of the Autobiography were everywhere, and I got to talking with one 
student about the contrast between Malcolm and King. He said he 
admired King, had wept when he was killed, but never felt he could 
be hike King. Malcolm was closer; he represented qualities you your- 
self could aim at: richer possibilities. When a streetworker joined us, 
I asked about the courses in black and African history—it seemed 
to me that the lectures were good but I wasn’t sure how much they 
meant : some students were fascinated and others weren’t. They agreed 
that to many these were merely courses to enjoy or dislike; it was eas 
to exaggerate students’ interest in black subjects. But they both 
insisted there was a growing mood of racial pride and anger, and it 
was important that courses were given that sanctioned this mood. The 
streetworker said that a few intensely serious kids needed—he didn’t 
want to say a religion or an ideology—but something that gave them 
an idea of how to interpret the world, some coherent body of ideals to 
start with: “They can work out their own lives, you know, but they 
need a start, especially the ones going on to white colleges, because 
that’s a hard scene.” I wondered whether African history or even the 
personn] example of a militant streetworker would lead to a coherent 

ody of black ideals. He wasn’t sure; nor did he know if a school could 
offer what he was talking about as well as, say, a Muslim organization. 

At its best, black consciousness could be a channel for hopes and 
angers; it could prepare students for what would be a life-long 
struggle; and ma a feeling of black solidarity could make it easier 
to grapple with the white world. It might also serve to counter the 
dog-eat-dog individualism of the streets. For some, he admitted, the 
upshot would be fanaticism and black jingoism. We ended talkin 
about the great difference between playing the role of a black an 
actually achieving an identity: a role depends too much on the eyes 
of other people, you are still dancing on somebody else’s string, where- 
as an identity is something you forge for yourself. 

One of the strengths (and oddities) of the street academy program 
is the incongruous collection of people it has assembled. Representa- 
tives of very different kinds of past and present efforts to reach people 
in Harlem coexist and overlap like geological strata. There are white 
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seminarians and university students, Muslins, black nationalists, and 
people of a more respectable cult who prefer to call themselves Negroes. 
The man who started and still runs the program, a white former 
streetworker named Harv Oostdyk, was once connected with a sub- 
urban Christian movement called Young Life. He began some years 
ago with a tutorial center for dropouts in the Church of the Master 
on Morningside Avenue, and a number of his original recruits were 
also Young Lifers: some are still on the staff: “Harv has learned a 
lot,” a black worker said. “Used to be every other word was ‘Jesus’, 
but Jesus hasn't all that much of a following in Harlem, and now 
he’s stopped that kind of talk.” Mr. Oostdyk continues nonetheless to 
speak in tones reminiscent of muscular Christianity and rugged! 
individualistic uplift—he talks of the need for streetworkers wit 
“charisma,” capable of “hand-to-hand combat” to save kids from the 
streets. He also has a vision of great, corporate involvement in the 
renewal of the ghetto, arguing that business is the one segment of 
white society black people do not .regard with disillusionment. 

Some of the former Young Lifers and some of the black street- 
workers share what sometimes seems a mystique of street work : “These 
kids are looking for answers, and we have them.” Others describe their 
role more modestly. Some see themselves as teachers, or in some cases 
as accomplices of the kids against the system, giving them practical 
skills by which they can survive and fight back. Some say their main 
contribution is simply to demonstrate by their existence alernatives to 
dope, hustling or deadend jobs. One white streetworker worried about 
his own lack of training: kids with smashed lives, real victims of 
Harlem, often needed professional help, and he wasn’t in a position 
to give any. A black worker who mistrusted words like “charisma” 
and “motivation” described what he does this way: “I’m available, the 
kids know I’m like them. Some can take a lesson. Any kid who’s been 
able to keep from getting all strung up, who’s able to move on up, is 
strong to begin with. This program is finding the strong and helping 
them, otherwise it’s kidding itself.” Some workers were conservative, 
scornful of activists they saw as Harlem community spokesmen with- 
out a community, and militant leade:s without followers: “I try to 
teach self-help and not a lot of crap about a revolution that isn’t going 
to happen.” 

Others regarded themselves as black revolutionaries in some sense. 
Joking, I asked one how it felt to be a revolutionary working for the 
Urban League. He answered, seriously, that he does worry that the 

rogram might just be the system putting its best foot forward. It was 

asically individualistic, and although everybody hoped some of the 
kids would return later to work in the ghetto, it was hard to be confi- 
dent they would, hard not to suspect it was taking leadership out of 
Harlem. But he wasn’t sure. The scene at colleges these days was so 
different: it was easier to stay black and angry. “When you see what 
happens to all the talent here, you want to cry. Then you want to do 
something about it.” Another, a “nationalist,” had fewer doubts: “If 
there were a revolution tomorrow, you’d still need storefronts like 
these to reach the kids.” Both made a very odd contrast to Allah, the 
leader of a Muslim splinter group called the Five Percenters, the 
“righteous teachers.” The Five Percenters operate an academy still 
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loosely linked to the program, although there are few regular academic 
classes there now, and Allah complained of neglect. In his view “the 
children” needed more training for jobs and literacy; only a few could 
take advantage of college preparatory courses, and without basic skills 
they were going to fall prey to “savages and wolves in the streets.” 

The street workers are young; they get $6,000 a year, and despite the 
prestige of the job—many students I talked to said they‘d like to do 
streetwork—I didn’t suppose most would stay with it for more than 
four or five years. I put this to one worker, and he said this was a fair 
assumption. What would they do later? Some would end up as poverty 
bureaucrats, wheeling and dealing in the maze of agencies in the city. 
If schools and other institutions ever opened up to new sources of 
talent, some would surely want to keep working with kids or teaching. 
A few might make it into politics, building from a base in the streets. 
What kind of politics was anybody’s guess. In conversations like these, 
people alternated between a feeling that, after all, nothing would ever 
change in the ghetto, and hunches that Harlem, and particularly young 
Harlem, is up for grabs. - 

No single group in the program—whites, blacks, militants, moder- 
ates—had a monopoly on good teaching or good streetwork. What the 
effective people did seem to share was a quality I first thought of as 
moralism and later came to think of as moral passion. There were no 
laissez-faire teachers: the good ones I saw preached, made demands, 
and seemed to indicate that learning was a serious business. My im- 
pression was that the effective whites emphasized making something 
of yourself, while the blacks, especially the more militant, put more 
stress on communal identity. The whites, when they erred, did so on 
the side of sanctimoniousness, the corresponding black temptation be- 
ing a sort of showy bogusness. 

Anyone who sets out to help the children of the poor into college 
has to come to terms with the fact that there is a system to our educa- 
tional institutions, an interlocking set of material, cultural, and psy- 
chological barriers that separate out those who make it from those 
who don’t. This is a truism, of course, just as it is a truism to say 
that the system is based on ignoring many important kinds of differ- 
ences between students—the rates at which they learn, their separate 
interests—and standardizing their individuality. The academies have, 
to an extent, broken out. of the usual standardizations imposed by the 
schools. Partly they do this by what they teach—though not, it must 
be said, by their methods of teaching, which are strictly conventional. 
The African and black history, the self-conscious militance of some of 
the teachers and workers do have an appeal. And in part the academies 
break the mold by where they are—on the streets—and by the way 
they can first connect with kids through streetworkers before trying 
to teach them anything. It makes a world of difference that they, un- 
like the schools, deal with willing volunteers. And yet while all this 
is true, it would be a mistake to ignore the hungry of many of the 
drop-outs for manageable challenges—even conventional demands of 
the sort that schools are routinely supposed to offer. 

Personal pronouns and a sketchy sense of the relation of Burns to 
the Romantic Movement do not seem to me achievements particularly 
worth mastering. Nor are they to all students: but to a few earnest 
kids returning to give learning a last chance, they represent steps on 
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the road to an education, and are taken seriously. (The faith m educa- 
tion that persists beneath layers of cynicism and despair after years 
of contact with the schools is mysterious, touching, and in some re- 
spects a little alarming: it makes these young peo le seem awfully 
vulnerable.) In some academies you see lists of rules—no swearing, 
no hats—which students have agreed to and in some cases have drawn 
up themselves. This is a part of what many are looking for—even 
though vain efforts at enforcing the same rules absorb all the energies 
of teachers and administrators in the schools. The academies are far 
from being oppressive places; unlike the schools, there 1s plenty of 
coming and going and cheerful noise. But a visitor leaves with an 1m- 
pression that there is little difference between many elements in their 
workings and the way an ordinary principal would want his high 
school to function. Somehow this makes the failure of the schools 
seem all the worse. 

The academies are trying to teach students how to beat a system, 
and this involves making some substantial concessions to it. I would 
have said that a major concession is the stress on preparation for col- 
lege; but this turns out to be a more complicated matter than it looks 
at first sight. 

There are many things involved. Most obviously, there is the shame- 
ful waste of talent in Harlem, where half the students drop out of 
high school, and three-fourths of those who remain settle for the gen- 
eral diploma. The street academies are proving that a number of 
dropouts, when reached, can be pointed towards college. There is the 
angrv, insistent drive toward achievement of at least a part of the 
new generation in the ghettos. This is putting a tremendous strain 
on all the institutions failing them, not tust the schools; but the schools 
clearly face unprecedented demands to help lift students out of the 
submerged classes. The notion is spreading among the ambitious young 
in the ghetto that college is one of the few remaining legitimate paths 
up and out. Partly this reflects an acquiescence in the societv’s ab- 
sorption with degrees and credentials; to a startling extent, the new 
generation has adopted the increasingly meritocratie assumptions of 
the rest of America. Partly, too, it reflects a justified suspicion that 
very few jobs offered black people without college degrees are in any 
sense a man’s work. And partly it reflects the direct and bitter experi- 
ence of many students with the high schools. Urban high schools, as 
the whites flee the cities, have been less and less concerned with pre- 
paring students for college. Nothing they do suggests to students that 
they are worthy enough to consider it a real option. Their students real- 
ize that the classes taught for the general diploma are essentially cus- 
todial in nature, that employers take a dim view of the diploma anv- 
way, and that what is taught is not worth learning. The climate in 
the high schools has led to a situation where even the students who 
dron out seem to retain a respect for the idea of academic (college 
preparatory) courses, however badly taught or irrelevant to their con- 
cerns. They think of them, rightly or wrongly, as offering skills that 
will lead somewhere. More important, they offer a token of something 
vital to the educational process: an assurance that the school considers 
them worth teaching. This is an absurd situation in some ways, meri- 
tocratic America being victimized by its own symbols. But it exists: 
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for more and more students, dropouts or not, it is either an academic 
course or nothing. 

Someone once told me that years ago a New York school conducted 
an experiment which simply involved urging every student to go to 
college. People came in and explained that scholarships and loans were 
possible, and the school promised to give students special help and 
keep in touch with them when they went away. By itself this improved 
academic performance, and led to less truancy, higher IQ's, and 
so on. Something similar is at work with the academies. This isn’t to 
say that a lot of their students don’t have perfectly straightforward 
reasons for being there. They tell you they are there because they 
want a crack at better jobs and a decent existence, a chance to move 
on up and out of Harlem. One rather sour worker told me: “Thev’re 
taught to hustle real early. Some of them think college is the new 
hustle. To them a degree is like a big car.” Some are drawn to the 
program, at least at first, by the Youth Corps salaries a number of 
students receive as work-scholarships. But for many of the students, 
it seemed to me, the storefronts and the workers present a challenge to 
maie something of yourself. The fact that the medium of the challenge 
was a college preparatory course was important, but secondary. The 
academies offered a sense that what you learned might carry you to 
a real future even though the specific achievements along the way 
were not always convincing or intrinsically worthwhile. They sug- 
vested a future in which there might be choices. Any solid identity, 
we are told, depends on feeling that you have choices. 

Tt. is no reflection on the academies to point. out that only some of 
their students are able to proceed to the preparatory schools and then 
college. For the remainder they represent institutions that have taken 
their aspirations seriously; this is something, but not, obviously, 
enough. One student said his reading wasn’t so good. He was making 
progress, because here they tried to help you find out. what was wrong, 
and did not just give you tests to flunk you. I asked him about colleges, 
and he Jooked uncomfortable. His friends had made fun of him for try- 
ing to get into the army, but he was disappointed when he failed part 
of the written exam. What he really wanted to do was work on guns, 
he a gunsmith. He knew all about guns. The academy was a good place 
to him, its program is trying to set up job training courses and local 
businesses, but talking to him made me reflect again on the depressing 
a of life in a society that has so little with which to confront all 
the diverse talents and imagination of its youth. 

Newark and Harlem Prep, the schools that take the academies’ grad- 
uates, are quite different sorts of institutions. Newark Prep is a 60- 
vear-old private school that began by taking a few of Mr. Oostdyk’s 
tutees and now fills a majority—around 80—of its places with academy 
students bused over daily from Harlem. This year it placed 27 acad- 
emy students in college. Its white headmaster, Daniel Alvino, is the 
complete private school principal, cheerful, much concerned with 
rules—recently he has relaxed on beards and dress—college board 
scores, and the shocking state of the transcripts that come in from the 
Harlem public schools. Classes are quite formal, and the curriculum 
is that of the standard private school. The students return from this 
universe to Harlem In the afternoon, to tutor younger kids in the 
Academy of Transition, to get help or mothering for themselves, or 
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just to hang around with workers and teachers. “Newark Prep is like 
out in the world,” a student said. “Straight and kind of up-tight, not 
like the academy. It tells you what to expect.” 

Harlem Prep, an institution spun off from the academy program 
and no Jonger directly linked to it, has Just finished its first year. It 
raises its own money, mostly from smaller foundations in New York, 
though most of its 70 students are academy graduates, It placed 30 stu- 
dents in college this year. During the winter it is housed in a cavernous 
old armory near the Harlem River Drive; the summer session I visited 
was out on the shady campus of another private school, Edward Car- 
penter, its black headmaster and a circle of students were seated 
around a lunch table. There was discussion of colleges; recruiters from 
Brandeis had been around, and two students were thinking about 
going. Then the talk drifted to politics and the future of the races. Mr. 
Carpenter had told me that he was strictly apolitical, that the school 
had to stay clear of “that New York jungle” to remain independent, 
and I was curious what he would say. A student in Muslim dress said 
the only answer was a 51st state, a black people's state where they 
could control their own lives. This was met. with scorn by another, who 
said that revolution was the only answer. A girl wondered whether you 
could have a revolution in economics and politics without violence, and 
this was denied by another student, who said that nothing was achieved 
without at least the threat of violence. This student thought a political 
alliance of blacks and discontented whites was possible. Through all 
this, Mr. Carpenter played an essentially pedagogical role. He would 
accept a premise and then urge the speaker to develop a program from 
it: how would you work the problem of the black people who didn’t 
want fo move to the 51st state, what institutions would a revolution 
develop, what alliances were possible with whites, and what if whites 
took up the challenge of violence and counterchallenged. It impressed 
me as an honest job of teaching. He did not condenscend to the stu- 
dents by automatically accepting their fashionable militance, on the 
other hand he took what they said seriously, as indeed anyone in these 
tragic days should. He was mainly interested in getting them to 
develop their arguments, which they did with vigor. 

He invited me to visit his math class, but it was hot, and T opted for 
a cooler room, a tiny English class. Two students were doing a kind of 
recitation. The idea was to stand and deliver a five-minute talk and 
then respond to questions and criticisms from the floor. The first stu- 
dent talked in sloppy terms about America as a racist society, and 
the floor gave him rather a hard time, asking him to explain what he 
meant or prove various points. A second student began to play the role 
of a white critic, raising all the standard objections, but elaborating 
on them in an extremely skillful way, obviously deriving a good deal 
of sardonic pleasure from his act, Then the second student delivered 
his recitation, a rather meditative set of questions on existence of the 
kind T had seen in the academies—and since there was little to do but 
think about them, the teacher passed around two jazz poems which 
were read and discussed intelligently. 

An English teacher, white, told me that his students were a very 
mixed lot: all were pretty good, but some were at Harlem Prep simply 
to better themselves, whereas a growing number were more hip, more 
socially conscious and aware. He wondered whether there was a black 
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version of the kind of growing upper middle-class social concern ; 
something was spreading to some of the dropouts, especially the bright 
ones. The brighter students were much more militant. I wondered 
whether part of this might not come from the mistrust of their own 
ability to withstand the lures of life at a white university: there was 
a tone of worried defiance in the lunch table discussion. This may have 
only indicated that the students realized how awesome a jump they 
Were going to have to make from Harlem to a white campus. 

Mother Dowd, a nun in charge of Harlem Prep’s relations with 
colleges, said it was too early to say anything about how graduates 
were faring at different colleges—N YU, Fordham, Wesleyan, or vari- 
ous places within the New York state system. She had a certain amount 
of experience placing black students, and she rather thought that these 
were better prepared psychologically, but there would in any case be 
a certain amount of anguish. One greup of five at the University of 
Buffalo this summer session had already constituted themselves as a 
militant black student caucus separate from the existing black stu- 
dents’ group. But militance did not take you very far unless your 
academic preparation was good. [ asked whether students from New- 
ark and Harlem Prep would be able to thrive in a conventional college 
program. She thought they had the training (it certainly seemed so 
to me), but that really boring programs and unsympathetic teachers 
might disillusion them. Maybe this kind of student could change the 
way colleges thought about teaching. 

We talked about the future of the academies—how far they could 
expand, as they are hoping to do. My own feeling was that most uni- 
versities are only ready to do a limited amount of good for the children 
of the poor. —— Jencks and David Riesman have explained 
the reasons that. colleges are unlikely to expand programs to include 
poor students, for almost every institutional pressure and badge of 
status in the university system induces administrators to prefer able 
students who conform to standard programs to needy students who 
might not. fit in. Still, as Mother Dowd pointed out, there are many 
more places now in colleges than there are black applicants. 

The entire academy program is shifting toward greater involvement. 
with the public schools, and particularly Benjamin Franklin High. 
The plan for this fall is to establish a distinct college preparatory 
wing inside the school, consisting of 80 graduates of street. academies. 
(Where this will leave Newark and Harlem Prep is not altogether 
clear. Both expect to have street academy alumni next year; Newark 
Prep already has its own sources of students, and Harlem Prep is 
widening its admissions nets, too.) Dropouts and truants from Ben 
Franklin High will be farmed out to 10 street academies, where street- 
workers and teachers will prepare them to return to the “Prep Wing.” 
The program is now negotiating on such key matters as the selection 
of teachers. There are plans for starting programs in other high 
schools. 

The financing of the academies will also undergo a change: up to 
now the bulk of the money has come from the Ford Foundation 
($700,000 in the last year and a half), with some funds from the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and the city. Now Mr. Oostdyk has persuaded 
a number of companies—including IBM, the First National City 
Bank, Celanese, and others—each to sponsor an academy in the Frank- 
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lin complex. (A large academy costs about $50,000 a year to run.) Also, 
in a series of complicated moves, he has tied the program to a city 
program of neighborhood “satellites,” smaller storefronts for street- 
work and recreation. 

The pressure for these changes comes from within and without. The 
street academy staff is ambitious (though already spread too thin). 
Probably the new arrangements will make financing less chancy. But 
there are grounds for concern. One reason the street academies have 
sneceeded is that so far they have worked from the streets up. First 
they established contact with students through streetworkers and 
teachers and then adapted institutions to fit what grew out of this 
relationship. 

They were truly decentralized units, small, and with a fair amount 
of autonomy for teachers and workers. This enabled them to assemble 
radically different sorts of people. Such an approach stands in direct 
contrast to the kind of grandiose institutional engineering the founda- 
tions hke to sponsor in the name of “fundamental change.” It runs 
counter to the ethos of both schools and large corporations in this 
country. 

The price of involvement with the schools and corporations may 
in the end prove too high. As the emphasis of the program shifts, there 
will be difficulty maintaining the present. assortment of people. Al- 
ready one academy was closed because its director was thought too ex- 
treme, and to some extent the Five Percenter Academy is being al- 
lowed to languish. The program needs to be as various as the streets, 
and yet it is hard to envision a number of the militant street workers 
I talked to toeing a line chalked by the city schools, just as it is hard 
to believe that many corporate officials would be pleased by the tone of 
many of the discussions I heard. 

The more the program ties in with the schools, the more it will have 
to reconsider its narrow aims. It is one thing to run street academies 
aiming to persuade gifted dropouts to go to college; it is quite another 
to set up an elite program in one part of a dispirited, mutinous city 
high school. The street academies will have to begin thinking of other 
challenges besides college to offer to the mass of Harlem's angry youth, 
and that will not. be easy. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE SEVENTIES 


Lawrence D. Fish, Executive Director, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, Portland, Oreg. 


INTRODUCTION 


The elementary and secondary education needs of the seventies are 
of primary concern for those persons responsible for the policies, 
planning, and operation of schools. The following sections present 
some conceptions of what education should become, some major 
changes which should occur, and how these changes might alleviate 
educational problems. These ideas are presented in five distinct 
sections: 

1. National Goals and Priorities 
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2. Education as a Community Function 
3. New Methods of Instruction and Staffing 
4. Educational Organization and Administration 
5. Research, Development and Dissemination 
While presented separately, common threads are evident throughout 
the entire article. 
NATIONAL GOALS AND PRIORITIES 


Statements of national goals and priorities for education occur in 
two major categories: 

Fitting children and youth into the social structure 
Growth and development of the individual 

The recent past in education has focused more heavily upon fitting 
children and youth into society, as evidenced by the funds and irn- 
petus in vocational education, socialization, scientific and technology 
emphases, behavioral modifications, and indoctrination. 

The development of human potential has its historic roots in the 
Constitution, the philosophy of humanism, and the recent emphases 
on inquiry, thinking processes, problem solving, arts and humanities 
courses, and individualizing and personalizing education. 

There should be no priority established between these two sets of 
national goals, for clearly both are present, needed and idealized in 
the nation, as well as in each individual, family, community and state. 
For many reasons, the emphasis most recently has been upon fitting 
the individual into society. There will be a tremendous need for devel- 
opment of educational programs for individual wellbeing during 
the seventies, 

The importance of individual growth and development goals can 
be seen in the authority challenges, the ethnic and racial pluralism 
crises, and the changes in economic values. Statements of such goals 
are available. The task in the seventies will be to develop effective 
programs to meet these goals. 


EDUCATION AS A COMMUNITY FUuncrion 


During the seventies, priority should be placed upon reuniting the 
educational system with the community, the social agencies, and the 
institutions which can and should carry out instructional functions. 

The child-rearing practices of the home have a significant impact 
upon the education of children and youth. The church, recreation, 
police, Head Start programs, business and industry, peer groups, and 
other community organizations affect. the education of children and 
youth to asignificant degree. The challenge will be to focus the unique, 
coordinated contributions of the various community agencies and in- 
stitutions on the education of the individual child. 

The importance of parent involvement in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child has never been contested. However, research 1s now 
showing that early childhood experiences play a much more important 
role than had previously been assumed. The understanding, the shar- 
ing, and the personal enthusiasm and interest: of parents in the child’s 
activities can be strong motivational factors. It is apparent the school 
must find new ways of strengthening the active participation of 
parents in the educational process. 
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Scarce resources and organizational characteristics have tended to 
encourage educators to be responsive to the vertical organization of 
schools rather than to parents and the community. For example, teach- 
ers are responsive to principals, principals to superintendents, and 
superintendents to financial demands, including the State and Federal 
governments. Competition, rather than cooperation and coordination, 
has developed between and among agencies for scarce resources. Agen- 
cies have tended to become more oriented to the needs of the hierarchi- 
cal organization than to educational needs of children and youth. New 
ways of encouraging community coordination of education and educa- 
tion-related activities are needed during the seventies. 

From the community viewpoint, a number of educational services 
could have multiple use, rather than duplicated efforts by organiza- 
tions. Examples of multiple-use complexes could include school and 
community libraries, including instructional materials; sports and 
recreation facilities for the school, community and religious groups; 
performing and creative arts auditoriums and theaters; career devel- 
opment centers for youth and adults used by schools, business and 
industry, and individuals; multi-service centers for health, medical 
and dental care, remedial and diagnostic services, counseling and guid- 
ance, and rehabilitation and job placement. New ways are needed to 
encourage these kinds of cooperative endeavors to meet community 
needs. 

Education during the seventies should serve a greater proportion of 
the population, both within the traditional school ages and in preschool 
and adult education. The sequence from completed schooling to a 
lifetime of work should be replaced with periods of schooling, and 

vork training and retraining throughout adult life. 


New METHODS or INSTRUCTION AND STAFFING 


New developments are needed in instructional methods and staffing. 
There is the need to expand the bases of personnel and knowledge 
available to a learner in the best. ways for his use. There is need for 
much greater differentiation of instruction and staff. 


INSTRUCTION IN ORDER To MEET THE PROBLEMS OF 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 


Increased emphasis and differentiation should be placed upon two 
instructional trends : 

1. Educational technology for systematizing instruction, for effi- 
ciency in achieving behavior objectives, and for economy in practice 

9. Self-directed, individualized, personalized and open-ended in- 
structional activities 

Both practices will be essential for education in the seventies. Pro- 
tagonists for each point of view should be encouraged to develop the 
best systems possible. However, both should be operable in the schools 
of the seventies. 

These two trends—systematized instruction and self-directed in- 
struction—suggest the need for several instructional developments in 
the seventies. A growing array of tested learning materials, media, and 
instructional strategies should be made available. Technology should 
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increasingly supplement, not replace, instructional personnel. Several 
functions now performed by teachers, however, could better be carried 
out through technological advances. The teacher’s role should feature: 

1. Decreased emphasis upon information-giving 

2. Increased attention to developing cognitive skills 

3. Increased emphasis on programming and content selection 

4, Increased emphasis on constructive, affective outcomes 

5. Increased emphasis on the student’s ability to integrate and utilize 
cognitive and effective processes 

These two trends also should result in better defined criteria for 
student outcomes. The student should: 

—See himself as a learner and be more positively motivated 
—Increase his cognition, recall and retention of content material 
—Increase the wise use of his skills and knowledge 

—FEnlarge his capability for purposefrl control over his environ- 
ment. and for adaptation in ways which enhance human purpose 
and dignity 

Tf instruction and learning are to have the above characteristics 
and impact, several major developments are required during the 
seventies. 

1. Abandoning artificial distinctions between “academic” and “voca- 
tional” education, in favor of career development programs which 
result in capability for entrance into further education, entry level 
skills for employment, and knowledge of career ladders in one or more 
occupational areas 

2, Increased emphasis on the essential generalizations and modes of 
inquiry for literacy in many disciplines, rather than recall or applica- 
tion in “academic” or “vocational” settings 

3. Increased use of competency certification and accreditation, 
rather than time units, course completions, and prerequisites 

4, Increased use of nonauthoritarian, open-ended, high interest, 
exploratory courses in the arts, humanities, recreation areas, and so 
forth 

5. Increased involvement of students in making decisions about 
their schools, their education, and solutions to their immediate 
problems. 

STAFFING 


Differentiated staffing will be needed as instruction takes on new 
forms. The optimum mix of humans, events, and technology to 
produce learner competencies should be laid out in instructional 
systems. This mix should include the most appropriate staff available 
for student assistance and instruction during each component of the 
instructional system. 

In some instances, instructional components should be self-con- 
tained in terms of content and procedure. The student, himself. can be 
his own instructional manager. At other times, teacher aides and 
paraprofessionals can become managers of instructional svstems for 
individuals or grouns of students. These instructional aides mav be 
selected from the peer eroun. from parents in the community. from 
community ethnic or cultural groups, or from persons in training to 
become professional teachers. 
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Highly trained technicians, though not necessarily teachers, will be 
needed in other instances, Particularly in such areas as the performing 
and creative arts and in career development, instruction may be 
carried out by members of the theater, dance groups, or business and 
industry, rather than by traditionally prepared teachers. 

The traditional role of teachers should undergo extensive redefini- 
tion in such a conception of education for the seventies. A major role 
will be the management of staff who operate within an instructional 
system. A second major role will be the programming of students 
oigh the array of materials, events, and experiences which make 
up components of an instructional system. A. third major role will be 
the individual, clinical diagnosis of student performance and the 
assessment of groups of students as they progress. A fourth major 
role will be to ensure that students gain human interaction skills in 
groups. This conception of the professional teacher will demand skills 
on the part of teachers to collaborate in the community, to operate 
with a variety of levels of expertise in and out of school, and to partic- 
ipate in research and development work. 

The preparation of differentiated staff will demand that various 
kinds of “teachers” enter, advance, and leave preparation programs 
at their own pace on the basis of criterion performance measures. 
The behavioral definitions of competencies for instruction and their 
prerequisites should be more clearly established during the seventies, 
along with the instructional systems to produce those competencies 
in either preservice or inservice training. The effectiveness of the 
presence of those competencies as determined by student behavior 
and performance should be clearly demonstrated. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Finance 


The financing of education during the seventies should undergo 
careful analysis and alternative financial patterns should be estab- 
lished. Educational finance is uncoordinated, to a large degree, be- 
tween the Federal and State level, and between the Federal and 
local school districts. There is, however, financial coordination be- 
tween local school districts and States. Every attempt should be 
made to provide for program and financial coordination among all 
three levels of governmental support for education. 

In most instances, school finance is also considered independent of 
other public finance at the local, State and Federal levels. While 
total govermental expenditures have increased at all levels, the pro- 

ortion of the total has increased dramatically at the Federai !evel, 
10s remained about constant for the States, and has reduced dramatic- 
ally at the local level. This shifting of financial support from the 
local to the Federal level has had a significant effect upon the financ- 
ing of local services, including education. Effective coordination of 
resources may relieve this program. 

The financing of local government in metropolitan areas is another 
matter where significant changes are needed during the seventies. The 
structure of local governments in metropolitan areas has been stable, 
but these units have proliferated without metropolitan or regional 
competence or jurisdiction to deal with metropolitan area problems, 
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This fragmentation of local government, including schools, has re- 
sulted in extreme competition for scarce tax dollars. There is a real 
need to develop patterns for metropolitan areas where coordination 
could exist and certain functions could become highly centralized 
while others could become highly localized within a section. It is clea. 
that Federal funds and policies can and should be coordinated, not 
only in relation to education, but also in education-related areas, such 
as housing, health, nutrition and welfare, and economic employment. 


Power Shifis 


The shifts and changes in education are ever changing approxima- 
tions of the desires, hopes and aspirations of the population and its 
many subgroups. Shifts in power will take place in the seventies. 
Special interest groups will vie for power over the system. In the 
struggle for social change, schools will become a major battle field. 

Every indicator in our society points to greater interdependence and 
greater interaction. Society will tend to become more urban. The speed 
of communication and tempo of life will increase. The results of 
these shifts will affect every segment of the society. Education must 
gear itself to assist. the subgroups of the nation to cope with these 
shifts, and yet maintain their identity and ability to act effectively 
ina plurality of cultures. 


System Renewal Mechanisms 

Organizations tend to perpetuate their original natures and past 
practices. Changes must. be expected both in the rationale of education 
and the methods of undertaking assigned roles. Schools must be en- 
couraged during the seventies to provide orderly mechanisms for 
appraisal and systems renewal. Special attention must be given to the 
following. 

Long-range planning is required to prepare for current and pro- 
jected needs. Program funding should not be limited to a fiscal year 
basis. : 

Continuous evaluation is required for modification of administra- 
tive and organizational structures. 

Returns from every expenditure must be worth the cost in sacrificed 
alternatives. 

Analyses of additional value from additional expenditure are nec- 
essary because of diminishing returns. 

Comparisons of relative merits are made only in terms of relative 
effectiveness in achieving a common objective. | 

Research, development, and dissemination must receive significantly 
greater effort and resources. 

Educational. as well as fiscal audits should be instituted through 
external review and evaluation. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DISSEMINATION 


There is a tremendous need for increased resources for research, 
development, and dissemination in education. Business, industry, 
military, and other organizations, both public and private, have 
devoted considerable resources to these functions to produce viable 
systems. Similar resources have been largely missing and are greatly 
needed in education. 
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Reading is a case in point. There is probably no greater expenditure 
in education than upon literacy, but large numbers of Americans 
still remain functionally illiterate. If the “Right To Read” national 

riority is to be met, a national effort should be mounted to research 

evelop, test, and disseminate effective reading systems. This will 
require focusing the available expertise and knowledge upon the prob- 
lem, along with significant resources. 

Coordination of research, development, and dissemination will also 
be essential. While research and technology have increased, there is 
need to transpose the findings into usable systems for classrooms which 

roduce effective reading patterns in students, After these systems 
aave been perfected, a major effort will be needed to disseminate and 
implement them in the millions of schools and classrooms. 

State and local school systems seldom have been able to devote 
needed funds to research and development due to limited resources, 
These functions may be a unique contribution from Federal resources. 

The network of regional laboratories and research and development 
centers has been a recent attempt to accelerate research, development, 
and dissemination. These major organizations have developed 
through Congressional action and through the leadership of the Office 
of Education. The efforts of these organizations have been most 
rewarding, even though they are new institutions with limited re- 
sources, A high priority should be given to those types of activities 
during the seventies. This priority should be demonstrated through 
multi-year funding for multi-year programs with adequate vesources 
to research, develop, and disseminate the materials and procedures 
needed for the improvements and changes detailed above. 


SUMMARY 


The problems and needs in education for the seventies have been 
presented briefly in terms of national goals and priorities, education 
as a community function, new methods of instruction and staffing, 
and new patterns for organizing and administering education. Each 
of these broad areas includes crucial issues for education. Each also 
will be directly affected by Federal policies and resource allocations. 

Rapid changes can be predicted for the seventies, in education as 
well as in those social, economic, political, and environmental circum- 
stances which affect instruction. The quality and impact of these 
changes can become positive through careful, long-range planning, 
and rational development of programs. Without thorough planning 
and development, rapid changes could result in chaotic conditions, 

Preparing for changes to meet the educational problems and needs 
of the seventies can be handled best through research, development, 
and dissemination of carefully designed materials and procedures. 
These must be readily available in usable forms to the educational 
leadership on Local, State and Federal levels. This information will 
promote logical and rational changes which alleviate educational 
problems and provide for predictable needs in the seventies. 

The significant impact of research, development, and dissemina- 
tion of educational materials and procedures has been demonstrated 
by the regional laboratories and research and development centers. 
The long-term multi-year programmatic efforts of such organizations 
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are vital to the solution of the educational problems which face this 
Nation. Adequate resources for educational research, development, and 
dissemination must have a high priority for the Congress of the 
United States if we are to provide for the educational needs of the 


next decade. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS, OF 
THE SEVENTIES 


John C. Flanagan, Chairman, Board of Directors, American Institutes for 
Research, Palo Alto, Calif. 


The ideas regarding school programs to be described here will be 
based on clearly defined trends. The projections will not go to the 
twenty-first century or even to 1984, but only to the seventies. It is 
hoped that this estimate of what the immediate future will be like 
will emphasize the urgency of the need for changes in the various 
curricula to meet the requirements of the schools in the next few 

ears. 

j The most obvious trend in American education is the change from 
a system for educating the elite to a system for educating all the 
children. This change 1s dramatically illustrated by the change over 
the last 60 years in the proportion of those entering the first grade 
who go on the complete high school. This figure has increased from 
10 percent to 70 percent over this period. In the last several years the 
percent completing high school has been increasing about 1 percent 
per year. It seems likely that the goal of elementary and secondary 
education for all will be achieved in the not far distant future. 

Because of this anticipated infusion of students who in the past 
dropped out, the students of future years generally will be less 
academically inclined and somewhat more limited in their ability to 
use language as a tool of communication. The 1960 Project TALENT 
survey indicated that about four students per thousand at the ninth 
grade level were unable to read even simple sentences. More im- 
portantly, the Project TALENT study indicated that the typical 
high school twelfth gvader had serious difficulties comprehending 
paragraphs from the Readers Digest, failed to understand even a 
larger portion of the tdeas in paragraphs from Time magazine, and 
missed more than 7 of 10 questions based on the typical paragraphs 
selected from the Saturday Review. It should be emphasized that not 
only are there large individual differences in the ability of students 
to read and comprehend materials—there are also increasingly large 
differences in their interests and their ability patterns. 

The second major trend is the rapid increase in technology in our 
era. These technological changes are having a major impact on career 
patterns, leisure time activities, and the responsibilities of the citizen 
for both civic and international relations. The technological revolution 
has not yet occurred in education, but there are numerous indications 
that this will not be delayed for long. There is little doubt that the 
future schoolroom will benefit greatly from technological advances 
which will provide both audio and visual performances ot plays and 
poems by the best available talent. Instant replays can assist the stu- 
dent to appreciate the methods of both the author and the actor in 
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expressing an idea. Similarly, the electronic computer is becoming a 
valuable resource to the student and teacher. 

Another trend, which is at least in part dependent on the two 
trends noted above, is the enormous expansion in available knowledge. 
The number of books in print is increasing exponentially and the con- 
cepts, principles, and theories in many fields are growing so rapidly 
that procedures for selecting the most appropriate materials and for 
improving the efficiency of learning are absolutely essential for future 
schoolrooms. 

A fourth trend is the broadening of the focus of the educational pro- 
gram. Other changes make it necessary for the school to accept in- 
creased responsibility for (a) preparing the student for an appropriate 
occupational role, ( reparing the student for citizenship respon- 
sibilities, and (c) assisting the student to find and explore satisfying 
activities for the increased leisure and recreational time anticipated. 
This broadening of focus would apply not only to the changing func- 
tions of education, but also to the increased emphasis on developing 
abilities rather than memorizing content. Students must learn how to 
learn, how to think, and how to make decisions and choices, 

The fifth trend is toward focusing on the individual’s educational 
development rather than on a course to be given to all of the 30 students 
in a — The increased variation in the patterns of ability of 
the students, the specific requirements for their anticipated roles and 
activities, together with the need for greater efficiency, tend to make 
it even more desirable to individualize most aspects of the educational 
program. 

Another important trend is the use of more systematic and sophisti- 
cated procedures for both determining and stating educational objec- 
tives. Traditionally, in American schools, the textbooks and a narrowly 
prescribed course of study defined the main educational objectives in 
the various subjects. In isolated instances experimental schools were 
established with unconventional objectives and teaching methods. Also, 
many teachers were allowed to formulate their own educational ob- 
jectives for their students. In the past. 80 years national commissions, 
State and local committees, and groups of teachers have developed 
sets of educational objectives. The usual procedure has been to pool 
the experiences and impressions of the group members and formulate 
a set of educational objectives. This has resulted in the proliferation 
of many sets of objectives. These sets have similarities, but each set 
has its own distinctive emphasis and flavor. 

One of the first suggestions, that there might be a better way than 
merely pooling personal experience to develop objectives, was the 
statement of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler in his chapter on improving instruc- 
tion in Educational Measurement (American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1951). Dr. Tyler stated : 

There are types of data that can be obtained by the school, college, or 
instructor that will provide bases for wiser decisions than when the 
choice of goals is made without such information. These include: (1) 
data regarding the students themselves, their present abilities, knowl- 
edge, skills, interests, attitudes, and needs; (2) data regarding the de- 
mands society is making upon the graduates, opportunities and defects 
of contemporary society that have significance for education, and the 
like; (3) suggestions of specialists in various subject fields regarding the 
contributions they think their subjects can make to the education of 
students. ... Another consideration in choosing objectives is the find- 
ings of studies in the psychology of learning. 
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More recently, Dr. Joseph J. Schwab of the University of Chicago, 
in an address delivered before the American Educational Research 
Association in February 1969, presented the thesis: 

There will be a renascence of the field of curriculum, a renewed 
capacity to contribute to the quality of American education, only if the 
bulk of curriculum energies nre diverted from the theoretic to the prac- 
tical, to the quasi-practical, and to the eclectic. . . . What is wanted is 
a totally new and extensive pattern of empirical study of classroom ac- 
tion and reaction; a study not as basis for theoretical concerns about 
the nature of the teaching or learning process, but as a basis for begin- 
ning to know what we are doing, what we are not doing, and to what ef- 
fect; what changes are needed, which needed changes can be instituted 
with what costs or economies, and how they can be effected with mini- 
mum tearing of the remaining fabric of educational effort. 

More recently Dr. Elliot W. Eisner, chairman of the Cubberley Cur- 
riculum Conference held at Stanford in May 1969, in his closing re- 
marks emphasized the need to collect a wide range of valid data to 
evaluate the attainment during the school years of important real-life 
objectives. Perhaps the best example of this trend toward a systematic 
and sophisticated approach to the development of educational objec- 
tives is exemplified by the three-year study now in its second year in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, known as the Quality Education Pro- 
gram Study. In this study, extensive data is being collected in repre- 
sentative school districts based on classroom observations of behavior 
indicating both effective learning and learning deficiencies. This data 
is being supplemented with intensive longitudinal case studies of both 
students and graduates to provide empirical data to be used as one of 
tne bases for developing educational objectives. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THESE TRENDS FOR TITE SCHOOLS OF TITE SEVENTIES 


The major implications of the six trends briefly discussed above for 
the schools of the seventies can be described under three main head- 
ings: first, a more functional curriculum; second, a truly individual- 
ized educational program for each child: and third, a new role for the 
teacher as an experienced guide, a continuous source of inspiration, 
and a valued companion in the child’s search for self-realization. 

The quality of education is very dependent on what the student is 
given an opportunity to learn. Much of what is in the curriculum today 
is obsolete. It is not so clear what the most functional replacements 
would be. It can be expected that objectives stated in terms of specific 
content will be replaced by generalizations such as concepts and prin- 
ciples. In all fields there 1s a strong tendency to replace simple facts 
with more functional skills and abilities. These include such tools as 
reasoning, communication, judgment, intuition, and creativity. Simi- 
larly, instead of exposing the learner in the schools of the seventies to 
music, paintings, poetry, and prose which the experts agree reveal 
beauty and truth to them, a genuine effort will be made to expose the 
child to examples which are functional for him in developing appre- 
ciation of effective or creative expression of an idea. It has been said 
that an important ingredient of education is an exposure to greatness. 
However, 1f the student perceives greatness primarily as something 
unintelligible to him, the educational experience has more than 
failed—it has reduced his ability to appreciate this type of greatness, 
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The functional curriculum of the future schoolroom will not be 
focused on having the students learn who was the author of what novel 
or the name of the leading character in a particular book. Specialists 
in language arts are recommending that the basic functions of read- 
ing, writing, listening, and speaking provide the central core around 
which the curriculum in language, literature, and composition is to be 
constructed. Skills such as interpretation, critical reading, organiza- 
tion, and creative writing will be emphasized within these broad topics. 

It can be argued that good teachers have been doing this for many 
years. Perhaps the major difference will be in the explicitness of the 
objectives and the direct way in which the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion will be evaluated. 

The second change which will result from the trends listed above 
is the development of a truly individualized educational program for 
each child, This change will have a marked effect on the appearance, 
management, and equipment of the classroom and the functional roles 
of the teacher and students. Individualized instruction has been talked 
about in schools for more than 50 years and numerous attempts have 
been made to ungrade the curriculum and allow each student to 
proceed at his own pace. A system of individualized ed tcation is only 
now beginning to be developed. The distinction being made between 
individualized education and individualized instruction is that in 
individualized education the curriculum is adapted to the individual 
student as well as the rate and method of learning. 

This type of educational program gives the individual student the 
responsibility for formulating goals, making decisions and plans with 
respect to his educational development, and the management of the 
learning program to carry out this program and achieve his goals. 
It is important. to examine carefully the implications of this type of 
an educational system since there seems little doubt that students 
desire, and will be given, increased responsibility. Ignorance of choices 
and consequences is the main cause of unwise decisions and the indi- 
vidualized educational program must therefore assist the student to 
learn about the many roles, opportunities, and activities which life 
offers him. He must also learn how his present level of development, 
with respect to the abilities required by these possible choices, can 
be changed in order to qualify him for desired goals. This requires 
some knowledge of both individual differences and principles of 
learning. 

Such an educational system requires that the student start learning 
about the world of work and the satisfactions to be gained in avoca- 
tional pursuits, as well as the responsibilities of citizenship, during 
the first year in school. By sometime in the intermediate grades stu- 
dents begin to relate the abilities, interests, and values contained in 
descriptions of former students with the goals formulated by those 
students and their subsequent case histories. Gradually, by the time the 
student is required to make important choices in the eighth and ninth 
grades, it is hoped that he will have had practice in anticipating the 
consequences of various choices for persons with known characteristics 
and will be prepared to make tentative decisions for himself. 

It should be emphasized that schools do not operate on this basis 
at the present. time. If the student wants to know what to do, he goes 
to an advisor or asks a teacher or his parents. Other “advisors” include 
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his peers, the press, radio, and television. Unfortunately, it cannot be 
expected that all advisors wil] agree and the student must take respon- 
sibility for the final choice. With the possibilities for educational 
development becoming increasingly numerous and complex and the 
potential losses from wrong decisions mounting, the importance of 
detailed knowledge of the available choices in relation to his abilities, 
interests, and values is abundantly clear. 

To enable the student to acquire the detailed knowledge of con- 
temporary life and its opportunities, it may be necessary for the 
curriculum makers in such subject areas as language arts, social 
studies, science, and mathematics to draw only sparingly from the 
great literature of the past. Contemporary models and problems may 
have to play a greater role in the novels, biographies, and other written 
materials used in achieving the primary objectives of the language 
arts curriculum. There is so much to learn about how to live in the 
twentieth century that we may not be able to afford the luxury 
of a detailed knowledge of life in the Roman Empire. 

Some of the problems and procedures in the development of one new 
system of individualized education will be described briefly. First, a 
comprehensive set of educational objectives is being prepared. These 
include both the kinds of objectives that can be achieved in a two-week 
period and also intermediate and longer-range objectives. The longer- 
range objectives are items such as reading comprehension, interpreta- 
tion, and effective expression which appear to be best measured along 
a developmental scale rather than in terms of mastery or unsatisfactory 
performance on a specific test. The short-term educational objectives 
are grouped in such a way as to require about 10 to 20 hours of student 
time for mastery. These groups of objectives are referred to as modules 
and the guide suggesting the specific textual materials, films, tapes, or 
workbooks used to achieve these objectives is called a teaching-learning 
unit. The test given when the student feels he has mastered the objec- 
tives of the module is called the module test. The average student is ex- 
pected to complete about 20 modules during the academic year in a 
given subject. A comprehensive educational program from Grades 1 
through 12 would contain at least 2,000 or 3,000 modules of which the 
average student. would take only about 1,000, Thus, it becomes very 
important to select those most appropriate for the educational develop- 
ment which will assist the student to achieve his life goals. 

This introduces a new problem into curriculum making, the question 
of which set of approximately 200 modules from among those available 
in the language arts curriculum are most appropriate for a student’s 
educational development. One approach to reducing this question to 
more nearly manageable proportions utilizes a classification system in- 
volving long-range goals. For example, using the test results and 
follow-up data from the 440,000 students included in the Project 
TALENT survey in 1960, a set of 12 groups of occupations has been 
developed. Briefly, these can be summarized in terms of the following 
group names: 

1. Engineering, mathematics, physical science, architecture 

2. Medical and biological professions 

3. Business administration 

4. Genera] teaching and social service 

5. Humanities, law, social and behavioral sciences 
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6. Fine arts, performing arts 

7. Technical 

8. Business, sales 

9. Mechanical and industrial trades 

10. Secretarial, clerical 

11. Construction trades 

12. General, community service, public service 

Although the occupational group for which the student is preparing 
is certainly not a sole determiner of the language arts objectives most 
important for him, it can assist in the inevitable selection procedures 
which must be used. A program of study developed for a student using 
all available information about his goals, abilities, and interests must 
always be regarded as tentative and subject to continual review in the 
light of his recent performance and other types of new information, In 
proceeding through his program of studies, the student takes the mod- 
ule test as he completes the module and if he passes all objectives he 
moves on to the next module. If he does not show mastery of some of the 
objectives, he is directed back to the same or alternate learning units 
for additional study and review. 

It is hoped that curriculum groups will give thoughtful considera- 
tion to assisting in the development of decision rules and procedures 
for generating the most appropriate program of studies in language 
arts and the other subjects for each student. 

The final topic is the role of the teacher in the future schoolroom. 
Clearly, for an individualized program of the type described above, 
there will be only a minimum of teacher presentation to a class of 30 
students. With the new technological equipment, such items as tapes, 
film strips, and even movies may be used by a single student or a small 
groups of students. Even the 6-year-olds have shown that they can man- 
age the tape cassettes and the roller-type film strips without assistance 
from the teacher. The teacher’s role is one of managing and administer- 
ing the classroom in a way that students can take full advantage of the 
opportunities for learning. The learning guides and instructional ma- 
terials and equipment must, be readily accessible to the students. The 
learning units assigned are judged in advance to be ones on which the 
student can succeed. However, in case there is an unexpected difficulty, 
the teacher or another student is expected to provide assistance. 

Teachers who have participated in this system indicate that they 
are required to learn a great deal more about each individual student 
as a person in order to assist him with problems of availability of 
materials, planning, and acquiring information about the most efficient 
learning methods for him. Students in the new system do not perceive 
the teacher as someone to be pleased by completing assignments given 
them, but rather as an aid in the program of educational development 
that they have helped formulate. By assisting the student to formulate 
at least. tentative goals and by seeing that he is given evidence of his 
progress toward attaining these goals in terms that have direct meaning 
and known implications for his future plans, the teacher can contribute 
to the student’s motivation for learning and his acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility for his educational development. 

The use of a computer terminal in the school to score students’ tests 
and to store the results for future reference relieves the teacher of much 
of the usual clerical load and makes available an invaluable resource 
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for the student’s use in formulating his program of studies and his 
long-range goals. The teachers who have participated in the develop- 
ment and early use of this new educational program are enthusiastic 
about its potentialities for providing a much better education for our 
future students. 


TEACHER EDUCATION—A HIGH PRIORITY 


Ned A. Flanders, Professor of Education, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and Fellow, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford, California 


It would be understandable if Congress sees itself standing at the 
threshold of the 1970’s somewhat disillusioned with its power to im- 
prove the quality of public education through Federally supported 
programs, For some, this disillusionment may be due to the vast differ- 
ences between what was expected and what actually resulted from such 
innovative efforts as the National Defense Education Act or the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. For others, one need only 
point to current social problems, current activities of youth, or to the 
plight of disadvantaged children as evidence of a pessimistic prognosis. 

So the first proposition of these comments is that in spite of disillu- 
sionment, or perhaps because of it, Congress has no alternative to con- 
tinuing and expanding the Federal investment. New programs for 
education must be created and the more effective parts of old programs 
must be continued with increased effort and Federal expenditures. 
Congress has no alternative because the problems of education in the 
1970’s will become more pressing, not less, compared with the 1960’s. 

The second proposition is that Federal support to education in the 
1970’s will have the greatest chance of success by supporting programs 
for the preparation of young people who enter the teaching profession. 
It is to this second proposition that the rest of these comments are 
addressed. 

First, teaching is a profession which is highly transient. More than 

one-half of our youth are taught by persons who teach for three years 
or less. Young ladies leave teaching for marriage and child rearing; 
some return. Some young men start in teaching, only to leave for other 
jobs, in one case as exalted as the Presidency of the United States. 
How well these young people are prepared, just as they start to teach, 
will surely influence the quality of education in this country. 
_ Second, the decades of the 1950’s and 1960’s have seen some progress 
in analyzing the differences between more effective and less effective 
teachers. Most of this evidence is the direct result of Federally-sup- 
ported research. In my opinion the activities of the U.S.O.E.-sup- 
ported research and development centers, the regional educational 
laboratories, and individual research contracts with educational 
scholars have produced very promising first steps. We now know 
much more about analyzing teacher behavior, how questions can be 
used bv teachers, how video marnetic tape recording can help tes h- 
ers study their own teaching techniques, and how various innovations 
can be brought together to provide a more adequate preparation for 
teaching. | 
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Third, as both public and private funds are devoted to the develop- 
ment of instructional materials which students can use by themselves, 
and as programmed instruction and computers are slowly being 
molded into instructional resources, there are new demands which the 
classroom teacher must face. Much of what teachers were doing 20 or 
30 years ago will soon be taken over by these new instructional media. 
The classroom teacher will need to master certain skills of teaching 
far more effectively than in the past. 

Fourth, the U.S.O.E. is actively promoting the development of new 
programs designed to prepare young adults for teaching, but more 
money must be appropriated for this purpose. For example, several 
millions have been spent to design and develop new teacher prepara- 
tion programs, but the problems of deciding which innovations are 
superior to older programs, or which of the innovaticns show the most 
progress, has not. been adequately investigated. This lack of evaluation 
is due primarily to lack of funds. For every dollar spent on designing 
new programs for teacher preparation, two additional dollars are 
needed to estimate whether the innovation is an improvement. 

Fifth, research, development, evaluation, and dissemination in the 
field of teacher education are essentially a Federal responsibility. The 
responsibility does not follow so much from law or the Constitution; 
instead, it is the result of the monumental size of the task. Colleges 
and universities can barely meet their responsibilities and current 
teaching loads. State departments and Local institutions have other 
uses for their resources. The only resources that are likely to become 
available will be the direct. result of Congressional action, clozely 
coordinated with the U.S.O.E. 

To the extent that the foregoing has merit, I would propose that 
Congress hag ek increasing annual amounts of money to the 
budget of the U.S.O.E., without decreasing support for any current 
programs, which are earmarked for reseach, development, evaluation, 
and dissemination in the field of teacher education and professional 
preparation. As a target I would suggest that by 1973 that there be 
$5 million for program development and $10 million for program 
evaluation. It would be hoped that in 1975 these funds would still be 
continued but an increasing proportion devoted to dissemimation 
activities, 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Lamar Fortenberry, Superintendent, Canton Public Schools, Canton, Miss. 


To determine the elementary and secondary educational needs for 
the seventies requires a realistic look at the capabilities of pupils in 
relation to what will take place during the next seven decades that 
these pupils will participate in American society. Admittedly, there 
is an unanswerable question on how can one hazard even a guess at 
what will take place that far in the future in a society that today is 
changing so rapidly that projections from the very best scientists and 
the most learned philosophers are hardly more than educated guesses. 
The truth is that one simply cannot make such a prediction with any 
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degree of reliability. At best, he can only surmise as to what will take 
place during the next seven decades. 

One, can, however, examine the mental and physical capabilities of 
youth and it is here that society can begin to establish a basis on which 
to build a realistic and effective educational program. Determining 
the educational needs of the seventies begins with an accurate assess- 
ment of the strengths, weaknesses, hopes, and fears of individuals. 
To say that this 1s now being done in American schools is a myth. 
Far too often, educators make certain assumptions as to what students 
can or cannot do and what students want or do not want to do, and 
on such erroneous assumptions they proceed to develop and administer 
educational programs that miss the realistic educational goals of 
individuals by a country mile. This fallacy points to the first and 
probably foremost educational need for the seventies. 

Need Number One is that every individual should have an oppor- 
tunity to learn to know himself. This involves an extensive diagnostic 
testing program with competent psychologists and testing experts in 
sufficient numbers and sufficient materials and equipment to give suffi- 
cient time to each individual so that he might come to know himself 
sufficiently well that he can make intelligent: decisions regarding what. 
is possible for him to do well and happily in the future. Present day 
testing programs fall far short of this goal. Few students now have 
a reasonable opportunity to learn to know their strengths, weaknesses, 
and possibilities in time to benefit most from elementary and secondary 
school experiences. 

Need Number Two is to design educational programs made up of a 
wide range of educational offerings taught on a wide range of levels. 
These offerings should be so numerous and so flexible that any indi- 
vidual, regardless of mental or physical conditions or needs, might 
find an educational program that can be adjusted and tailored to his 
own unique educational aims and objectives. 

Need Number Three should be the determination of what it is that 
society seeks to accomplish through its elementary and secondary 
schools. To do this, society should project. its imagination into the 
future and in doing so describe in general terms the product that it 
wishes to develop in the elementary and secondary schools. 

Need Number Four should be for society to relate the desired edu- 
cational product of elementary and secondary schools to those kinds of 
educational experiences necessary to produce this product. Part of 
this problem should be related to the first need of accurately assessing 
individual capacities. It should be also related to need Number Two 
of providing a wide range of educational experiences that are clearly 
and easily within the reach of each individual needing these 
experiences, 

Need Number Five is a written description of educational exper- 
iences necessary for effective learning together with machines, films, 
T.V., books, periodicals, furniture, and buildings that help motivate 
individuals. Included in this description should be projected courses 
of instruction, learning media, and learning environments made 
possible by modern technology and aimed at new approaches to learn- 
ing never before envisioned by American educators. Most innovations 
today are simply adaptations of the old presented in a fresh new way. 
To have the quality of education desirable for the seventies, society 
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will need more. The general theme should be a new, dynamic, evolving 
educational program aimed at meeting futuristic educational needs 
of young people. There should be much refinement and selectivity in 
instructional control. No one in the seventies will be capable of master- 
ing all of the available information. Society will need to determine 
that body of information that it considers to be most beautiful and 
most useful and create educational experiences so that each student 
may, on an individual and personalized basis, develop himself to the 
highest point possible with his God-given capacities. l 

Need Number Six is the development of experimental schools with 
unlimited finances where all sorts of novel and promising ideas may be 
tried and possibly proved in actual practice before subjecting large 
numbers of pupils to ideologies and practices that may or may not 
work to the advantage of society. Admittedly, this may be at times 
harmful to experimental groups, but in today’s world far too many 
school systems are subjecting all children to innovational ideas before 
they have been proved to be advantageous. Society should have some 
assurance of profitability before allowing children to be subjected on 
a wholesalo basis to partially proved educational ideas. 

To accomplish the above objectives during the seventies will require 
considerable more educational expenditures, but. of equal or greater 
importance will be the necessity for developing educational admin- 
istrators who are highly trained in the wise use of personnel, space, 
and time. The educational administrator of the future should be one 
who knows what constitutes quality instruction and who is also cap- 
able of getting the ereatest possible amount of instruction for each 
dollar spent on education. In short, he should be not only an expert in 
the techniques of instruction but also a financial wizard. In the average 
school district in America, the school superintendent heads possibly 
the biggest financial enterprise in the community. Consequently, he 
needs to be highly trained in finance as related to quality educational 
opportunities. Presently, the most cursory examination would probably 
reveal that many school systems, even though short of funds, suffer 
most: from the lack of training on the part of its leaders in the wise 
application of available funds to educational needs. 

Tn conclusion, present-day society should take a good look at what 
is now good on the American elementary-secondary educational scene, 
hold on to this, refine it, and give increased emphasis (1) to properly 
financing a well-rounded public school program, (2) to demanding 
measurable quality educational opportunities in return for every dol- 
lar spent on education, (3) to making sure that educational leaders 
continuously strive to adapt elementary and secondary schools to meet 
the demands that are surely to come during the seventies. 





THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION—A PROBLEM 
FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Robert M. Gagné, Professor of Fducational Research, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


_ Throughout the current decade. American education has been sub- 
jected to many shocks, The redistribution of racial and ethnic student 
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groupings, the growing teacher militancy, the many instances of stu- 
dent unrest and demonstration, are three of the prominent examples of 
events that have disrupted the smooth and efficient operation of the 
complex enterprise devoted to the education of the young. Among 
other effects, these occurrences have tended to distract us from attend- 
ing to the question, How well are our schools performing the job of 
educating for our modern society? This question was considered an 
important one in the fifties, because that was the time of Sputnik. 
Since then it has diminished in.degree of public interest. Yet there are 
sions that it will once again become an issue which engages the atten- 
tion of American citizens. 

In recent years, we have begun to hear many questions raised about 
the quality of American life. It is not surprising to find such a con- 
cern centering initially on the physical aspects of our environment, 
which are its most salient. features—the pollution of air and streams, 
the crowded condition of cities, the inadequacy of transportation 
systen:s, the destruction of ecological balance, and the like. 

It seems probable that the concern for the quality of life will soon 
extend to the quality of our social environment, as well. In that sphere 
we have pienty to be worried about. What about the cultural poverty 
which is always closely related to economic poverty? What about the 
erosion of the quality of services and the virtual disappearance of good 
workmanship? What about the degradation of quality of symbolic 
communication which has accompanied the rise of pictorial media ? 
‘re wo able to enjoy, to the extent that we want to, the informal and 
ntaneons social activities like the pick-up softball game. the neigh- 
borhood barbecue or game of horseshoe-pitching? Has not the quality 
of manners and politeness been eroded, at one end of the scale which 
extends to social conflict and crimes against the person? Why are our 
youth disaffected and alienated? 

While problems of the physical environment are difficult, they can 
be tackled with the help of technical and managerial knowledge, The 
social ills, however, are all obviously relatable to the process we employ 
to foster learning in people, particularly young people—that is, to 
education. In a broad sense, education is the major too] we have to 
maintain the quality of our social environment in the face of basic 
economic and technological developments which set the limits within 
which our society, and that of the whole world. can evolve. 

One way or another, and in one forin or another, we must turn to 
education as the means of restoring or improving the quality of life, 
insofar as this is affected by the institutions, the customs, the habits 
of social interaction among human beings. To some degree, we can 
treat the “symptoms” as we do, for example, when we pass laws which 
regulate various aspects of social behavior. But if we are concerned 
with the causes of degradation in quality of our social environment, 
we must seek to improve the quality of education. 


Educational Improvement by Special Program 

_During recent years, attempts have been made to improve educa- 
tional quality through the establishment of special programs aimed at 
particular aspects of the educational process and its institutions, The 
appearance of Sputnik made us aware of possible deficiencies in science 
and mathematics education, and we mounted extensive efforts to over- 
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come them. Later, spurred by racial integration in the schools, we be- 
came aware of deficiencies in basic intellectual skills in parts of school 
populations, and established programs of “compensatory” education 
intended to remediate these deficiencies. More recently still, we became 
acutely aware of the mental handicaps associated with poverty and 
the social environment. We began to speak of “cultural deprivation,” 
the problems of inner city schools, and generated special programs to 
attack these particular problems. The blind, the deaf, the physically 
handicapped, were singled out for special programs designed to im- 
prove the educational process for these particular components of the 
school population. 

The underlying rationale for special programs, insofar as one exists, 
must be that our basic approach to education, our system of education 
in its main outlines, displays no prominent weaknesses or difficulties. 
All that is wrong with the basic system is that. certain unevennesses in 
emphasis occur from time to time—we find we are not emphasizing 
science enough, or black history, or health education, and we hurry to 
establish special programs to overcome these specific difficulties. 

In practical terms, such special programs are successful in their 
appeal for funds on the national level. The Congress tends, on the 
whole, to listen to and respond to appeals for the establishment of pro- 
grams which are relatively circumscribed in scope, and which appear 
to be aimed at solving particular educational problems or removing 
particular inequities. 

There is, however, another possibility which is not envisaged by 
the approach of establishing special programs. This is the possibility 
that the complex of social ills which we see today, and which are 
symptoms of deterioration of our social environment, require atten- 
tion to the total structure of our educational system and the quality of 
its output. It 1s the possibility that special programs are mere patches 
on a set of institutions which arẹ not adequately performing their 
function of maintaining and improving the quality of social life in a 
modern society. 

Special programs may have the effect merely of accomplishing slight 
shifts in emphasis among the many portions of the school curriculum 
which compete for emphasis and for time; they result in a little more 
mathematics here, a little less American history there, a little more 
science here, a little less spelling there. In the meantime, the basic 
questions of educational quality are ignored, and the system as 2 whole 
continues to fall farther and farther behind in its ability to perform 
its function of improving the quality of the social environment. 

There are, of course, a number of forces in our society which operate 
to lend support to the approach of educational improveiuent through 
special programs. Some particular kinds of people are directly bene- 
fitted by the establishment of special programs, through advancement 
in status and income. Naturally, teachers and other educators who 
concern themselves with instruction of the handicapped, for example, 
are gratified when attention is paid to their field of interest, and when 
increased funds become available for enlarging the scope of their 
efforts. So too for educators in science, or health, or language skills, 
when special programs come along to give greater emphasis to their 
special fields. 
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The most. potent forces, however, are not those who have an interest 
in the special programs themselves, but whose interest 1s in preserving 
the status quo of the educational system as it currently exists. Promi- 
nent among these are, first, the teachers and administrators who are 

arts of the system, and who therefore perceive attempts to change it 
in any fundamental way as threats to their occupational security. A 
second group, perhaps equally powerful, is composed of college and 
university scholars ın what are called the “academic disciplines.” 
While one might expect this group, because of their intellectual attain- 
ments, to recognize the inadequacy of a patchwork approach to the 
improvement of education, this has not typically been the case. Instead, 
the representatives of academic disciplines behave as though they 
consider it necessary to “defend” in an entirely parochial manner the 
emphasis on, and time devoted to, their particular disciplines in the 
lower schools, At the same time, few members of this group have man- 
aged to attain the degree of intellectual objectivity towards education 
which enables them to see the problem whole. 


The Persisting Problem of Educational Quality 


The quality of our educational system is inadequate, and should be 
vastly improved. It is inadequate because it does not come close to 
meeting the goals which we as Americans have assigned to it, and 
which we have reaffirmed over a period of many years of our existence 
as a nation. 

There is little disagreement about the goals of our educational sys- 
tem. We want it to make possible the development, through learning, 
and to the maximal possible degree, of the capabilities of each human 
individual in such a way that he can (1) pursue a satisfying lifetime 
occupation, (2) act as a responsible citizen of a free society, and (3) 
seek and enjoy esthetic pleasures. Perhaps not every country in the 
world has these same goals for its educational system. But these are 
ours, and they are widely accepted throughout our nation. We may 
not agree, though, on a means for achieving them. 

Our system of education in its present. form is very old. Of course, 
its operating structure has changed somewhat; we have changed from 
one-room schools to multiple-classroom schools, from small rural 
school systems to large city school systems. But these are the externals, 
not the essentials. And there have been very few changes indeed in the 
curriculum of the schools, or in the manner in which instruction 1s 
conducted, for a great many years. It. is true that certain changes in 
emphasis have occurred in response to the heavy and prolonged pres- 
sure of certain reform movements. We no longer emphasize the classi- 
cal languages; the progressive education movement brought about an 
increased attention to the socialization of the child: curriculum math- 
ematics and science have been brought more nearly into accord with 
modern theory in the basic disciplines. Nevertheless, an adult of age 
60 sees little change of a basic nature in public school classes wien 
compared with those of his own childhood. 

The fact seems to be that the fundamental structure of what is 
taught in the schools, as well as how it is taught, was determined 
many years ago. Perhaps at that time the relation between the learning 
that went on in the school and the goal of developing a competent 
adult person had a clear rationale. However, we can no longer be con- 
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fident that this is the case today. Young people in college, and increas- 
ingly in the high school, are raising the issue of relevance. The fact 
that they are able to perceive the irrelevance in their instruction means 
that those adults who are responsible for operating the educational 
system should ‘ave seen it long ago. Nor does it seem that the charge 
of irrelevance can be lightly dismissed by saying that students do not 
know what ¿s relevant so far as their owr. education is concerned. 
While this is likely true, the accusation of irrelevance nevertheless 
remains as an important characterization of the educational system, 
and it raises the most fundamental issues about the quality of 
education. 

There are several broad trends which give indications of the inade- 
quate quality of our educational system. First is the relatively low 
level of competence of graduates of the system in those basic communi- 
cative skills which make possible continuing and life-long learning. 
Symptoms of this inadequacy may be seen on all sides. Many high 
school graduates fail to continue to learn from reading, but fall im- 
stead into habits of passive enjoyment. of pictorially-presented spec- 
tacles which make few intellectual demands, Many high school grad- 
uates are unable to multiply the fractional parts of units of measure- 
ment. Many are unable to construct the kind of oral communication 
which would inform a housewife how to adjust a television set. Many 
are unable to follow printed directions for making a claim against an 
insurance policy. When adults graduate from twelve grades of instruc- 
tion with these basic inadequacies in their intellectual makeup, one 
can scarcely expect their lives to be enriched meaningfully by new 
learning experiences throughout adulthood. 

Recently, the U.S. Cornmissioner of Education has called for an 
attack on illiteracy. It is noteworthy that this proposal is, once again, 
couched in the language of the “special program.” No doubt we have 
in our country thousands of adults whose reading and writing skills 
are at the zero level. But we have 10 times as many thousands whose 
basic intellectual skills are so meager that they will not be able to, and 
certainly will not be inclined to, engage in the range of continuing 
learning experiences which will permit them to live full and satisfyin 
lives. The need that is indicated is not so much for a special program o 
literacy, but for a fundamental improvement in the quality of Amer- 
ican education. 

A second indicator of poor quality relates to the lack of preparedness 
of young people to take a job or to enter an occupation. Employers 
in all walks of life are aware of, and often seem resigned to, the failure 
of the schools to prepare young people to enter occupations. Not only 
are basic communication skills weak or absent; the graduates of our 
high schools lack basic “entry” job skills, and must usually enter upon 
a training period supported by the industry or business itself. Further, 
they do not have an understanding of what “holding a job” entails, 
the responsibilities that go with it, or what it can lead to in terms of 
their own future careers. 

Many portions of our society display unfortunate attitudes toward 
what is called “vocational” education, and this 1s surely one source 
of the difficulty. Many Americans “want their children to go to col- 
lege”. The aspiration is an admirable one, but it undoubtedly leads to 
a vast amount of mismatching of talents, and an equally great amount 
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of wasted time and effort on the part of many students and teachers. 
Somehow, we must find a way of restoring the prestige of skilled 
occupations, of pride in workmanship, and of services well performed. 
Whatever means is found to bring this about must be accompanied by 
an equally strong effort to make education truly relevant to the pursuit 
of occupations which provide satisfying lifetime careers. Such educa- 
tion needs to be designed, not only to provide “entry” skills, but. also 
to equip the individual to function as a productive person in all aspects 
of his life. If he is a television repairman, for example, his education 
must give him the means of becoming a most excellent television re- 
pairman, and of advancing toward future goals in this general area 
of work, leading to increased rewards and satisfaction which will con- 
tinue to enrich his life. 

There is still a third area of inadequacy symptomatic of poor educa- 
tional quality, and this assumes greater urgency with every passing 
year. Graduates of our educational system are not well prepared to 
enjoy life by pursuit of satisfying leisure-time activities. The amount 
of leisure time is increasing. The quality of activities which fill that 
time appears to be suffering marked deterioration. There are many 
indications of this trend. “Spectator” activities have increased enor- 
mously, and “participant” activities have decreased accordingly. 
People are encouraged on all sides to become parts of mass audiences, 
as opposed to becoming members of teams or organizations which 
engage in activities designed for their own enjoyment. Solitary leisure- 
time activities, like walking and whittling, become increasingly difficult 
to undertake, when people are continually beset with the stimulation of 
auditory and visual “entertainment” through the mass media. There 
seems little time, and even less inclination, for many peuple to create 
things which are their own. 

It is true, perhaps, that education cannot bear all of the blame 
for the deterioration of the esthetic quality of life. Yet it must be 
in large measure responsible for failing to give many high school 
graduates the basic intellectual tools necessary to design their own 
recreation, to organize their own participant activities, to compose 
their own music and art, to seek and find pleasures in their own wavs 
of relating to natural surroundings, to enjoy works of their own crea- 
tion. Lacking such tools, these graduates of our educational system 
participate in the trend rai Increasing domination by “mass- 
audience” activities which quickly come to require a low level of 
intellectual involvement. Unless such a trend is reversed, in the face 
of increased leisure, more and more people will find themselves leading 
lives of not-so-quiet despe: ation. . 

All of these indications (and more could probably be added) are 
symptoms of inadequacy in the quality of education. They are signs 
that our educational system, which has changed little in its basic 
form for a hundred years, is failing to achieve the educational 
goals we have for it. They are signs that raise the issue of relevance 
as it pertains to the basic form and structure of American education. 
This is an issue which cannot be faced by undertaking special pro- 
grams, either sequentially or by instituting several at once. It can 
be tackled only by engaging in educational developments which have 
a chance of effecting the most far-reaching kinds of change. 
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Efforts To Improve Educational Quality 

There are current efforts to improve the quality of American edu- 
cation. Generally, they are well-intentioned, and they exhibit con- 
siderable evidence of success, within the constraining limits of the 
existing educational system. The doubt is that these efforts are inten- 
sive enough to bring about the improvement needed. Partly, this is 
because these efforts are not big enough, in terms of their financing. 
Perhaps more importantly, though, they are aimed at improving cer- 
tain components, but not the basic structure of the system. 

The Federal government has provided funds for basic research in 
education, for research and development centers, and for regional 
laboratories. All of these programs, considering each as a whole, 
appear to be accomplishing remarkably effective work. They are 
developing new knowledge of the process of learning, the nature of 
human abilities, the conditions of effective instruction, the content 
of student attitudes and values. They develop new courses, new cur- 
ricula, new methods of instruction, new techniques of using audio- 
visual devices. They evaluate and disseminate new methods of orga- 
nizing classrooms, new approaches to the training of teachers, im- 
proved procedures for teaching children to read and write. All of 
these innovative developments cost millions of dollars each year. And 
they are well worth the money. 

However, if one considers the impact that this total effort has, it 
is apparent that it is not sufficient to improve the quality of American 
education in the manner that is needed. These research and develop- 
ment programs are, after all, a collection of special programs, aimed 
at particular symptoms of system inadequacy. They can do much, 
apparently, to “correct the symptoms”, but their effect. on educational 
quality will not be great. They are likely to improve the components, 
but the system will remain as impervious to change as it has been 
for many decades, 

Considerable resistance to change, even change in components, is 
evident. The administrators and teachers who operate the system of 
education do not like research, development, and dissemination efforts 
unless they can see some direct benefits from them to their own 
personal jobs or status. Naturally enough, they are interested in pre- 
serving things as they are, and feel threatened by any changes sug- 
gested by research and development efforts which potentially affect 
their roles, their status, or the security of their jobs. In large measure, 
this set of attitudes may be responsible for the continual disparage- 
ment they offer of the value of research and development efforts. 
Educational practitioners often say, in effect, that research and de- 
velopment are irrelevant to their activities. This is a defense which 
people who perform research and development work consider a 
rationalization, reflecting the hope that they will “go away”, The 
grain of truth contained in the charge of irrelevance may be that many 
research and development products cannot be put to use unless the 
system itself changes in major ways. Meanwhile, a considerable 
reservoir of knowledge representing research and development out- 
comes remains “on the shelf”’—knowledge which could be used to 


build a more effective system. 
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Ways of Improving the Quality of Education 

How can the quality of American education be improved? What 
kind. of effort will it take? How can concerned citizens work for such 
a change? What must be done at local, State, and Federal levels? 

The major outline of the answer must lie in this: We must make 
possible the establishment of alternative modes of conducting educa- 
tion. This means that we must create conditions which permit new 
systems of education to arise and flourish; we must allow our national 
ingenuity to form and maintain new varieties of educational institu- 
tions. Some of the possibilities are as follows: 

1. Community-managed schools—Some of these are already in 
existence, but they are having a hard time under current conditions. 
The ones which have made the headlines have grown up in inner-city 
areas, in response particularly to the aspirations of black people; 
they have naturally run into much resistance on the part of the educa- 
tional establishment. But “black” schools are not the only community- 
managed schools, or they need not be. It is ironic that we as Americans 
pride ourselves on “local control” of schools. Yet we do not really 
permit loca) control; instead, we do what we can to starve local 
schools out of existence. In a fundamental sense, local schools should 
be designed to provide the kind of education a local community wants 
to have. If controls are exercised, they should be on the outcomes of 
education, not on the manner in which it is conducted. 

2. Privately-run schools——We have had private schools for many 
years. Some of those which are in the business of college preparation 
are old and distinguished. In addition, we have permitted schools to 
be established to pursue aims related to particular religions or sects, 
Why can we not have private schools which have the special purpose 
of educational quality? Such schools would not be for the education 
of the rich, and would not confine themselves to a college-bound seg- 
ment of the population. 

They would have well-defined goals, perhaps specializing in cer- 
tain areas of the curriculum. Standards of quality would be main- 
tained, as they are in many other areas of our lives, by competitive- 
ness in developing quality “products”, in other words, graduates. 

3. Schools with differentiated purposes—It is entirely conceivable 
that educational quality could be improved by encouraging the estab- 
lishment of a greater variety of types of schools, with a greater variety 
of purposes, in contrast to the standard classroom school with standard 
curriculum. Perhaps we need schools for goof-offs, schools for those 
who love nature, schools for people who like to work with their hands, 
schools for people who want to be scientists. Such schools with differ- 
entiated purposes already exist, of course, but not in great numbers nor 
In great variety. 

4, Education without schools.—A number of educational arrange- 
ments can be conceived which would not use the school at all, as it is 
currently understood. As an example, there could be an “educational 
center” for a community, having the function of guiding students into 
routes of instruction, and assessing their progress upon completion of 
units of learning. Combined with this could be a system of instruction 
using television, delivered to the home or to student study stations at 
some distance. Provision could also be made for participation of stu- 
dents in group activities devoted to particular purposes (for example, 
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ordering a meal in French; shopping economically in a supermarket). 
Such a system is technically feasible, although it would require a de- 
velopmental effort to put it into operation. ; 

5. New modes of instruction—Whether within or outside of school 
buildings, a greater variety of modes of instruction should be given a 
chance to improve educational quality. Instructional television can be 
used as the core of one mode, but many others are possible. Actually, 
a number of types of new equipment, tape recorders, slide projectors, 
copying devices, could be incorporated into systems of instruction 
which, without conforming to existing customs, could be designed to 
heighten the effectiveness of instruction and learning. In view of cur- 
rent and impending shortages of teacher manpower, one of the most 
appealing new modes would use students to perform instruction 
throughout the system. Of course, such a system would need to be pre- 
ceded by a developmental effort devoted to materials and procedures. 
But it is feasible. Nothing is holding it back except tradition and the 
educational bureaucracy. 

Several possible new modes of education, then, are readily conceiv- 
able and possible to establish in the interest of improving the quality of 
American education, an improvement which seems unlikely to come 
about within the framework of our existing system of public education. 
What we can ask our legislators to do is to formulate and support meas- 
ures which will increase the number of alternative modes of education, 
so that greater diversity is achieved, and the native ingenuity of con- 
cerned.-citizens is challenged. To move in this direction, experimenta- 
tion and research should surely be encouraged, so long as its aims are 
to diversify, rather than to patch what has shown itself to be an inade- 
quate system. 


Programs for the Seventies 

Presumably, education must be supported and subsidized by Federal 
and State funds, as it is now to a large extent. What kinds of legislative 
and executive pogroms of action will bring about fundamental im- 
provements in American education ? 

First, there must be a means of providing freedom of choice of edu- 
cational goals to the individual ee the family. Why not move towards 
the subsidization of individuals who are engaged in pursuing an edu- 
cation, rather than the support of institutions? This would mean, pre- 
sumably, a vastly expanded program of scholarships based upon needs 
and extending perhaps down into early years of an individual’s life. 
Alternatively, such a purpose could perhaps be met by income taw de- 
ductions, again related to financial need. These ways of supportin 
education would restore freedom of choice to individuals, families, an 
local communities. Allowing the individual to choose his education 
would presumably lead to greater variety and diversification of the 
modes and methods of education. It would create a great surge of de- 
mand for continually improving the quality of education. 

Second, in any such system of pluralism in education, means must 
be provided to protect the consumer, just as is the case in other fields. 
This means that one would need to establish e’ucational standards 
which are applicable to the great variety of objectives which might be- 
come a part of any individual’s program of study. Note, however, that 
it is the parts which need to be measured against standards, not the 
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program as a whole. No one wants a “standardized program”; the 
proposal of parts whose quality is measured against standards is spe- 
cifically designed to make possible the widest latitude in choice of these 
parts, as well as in the means of attaining them. 

Standards of educational quality are feasible to develop, and an 
enterprise of development and continued refinement of such standards 
represents a broad-scale program deserving of Federal support. Such 
measures of quality must be indicators of output, or product. What the 
consumer of educational services is interested in is what specific kinds 
of learned capabilities will result from participation of the student in 
the educational program he is about to choose. (It is apparent, inci- 
dentally, that the “standardized achievement tests” which are currently 
so widely used will not adequately perform the function of measuring 
educational outcomes; they do not tell us in specific terms what is 
measured, and consequently cannot be directly used to indicate educa- 
tional quality.) 

In addition, there must presumably be a governmental agency which 
monitors the assessment of quality, so that it is done with complete 
fairness, objectivity, and impartiality. The further function of such an 
agency would be to keep the consumer informed. This means that the 
student or his family would be able to know for any educational in- 
stitution, before a choice were made, that certain kinds of outcomes 
might be expected. 

Is it not consistent with our national goals and traditions, to try to 
establish an educational system which offers the greatest possible num- 
ber of alternatives to the individual, to the family, to the local com- 
munity ? Many kinds of goods and services are offered to us in this way, 
and we are inclined to admire the quality of “product” which results. 
Because we believe in education for all is no reason for the further 
belief that all education has to be of uniformly poor quality. We need 
a system which offers many alternatives, embodied in institutions which 
in their various and different ways are striving for excellence in educa- 
tional products. 





THE PARAPROFESSIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF THE SEVENTIES 


Alan Gartner, Associate Director, and Frank Riessman, Director, New Careers 
Development Center, New York University, New York, N.Y. 


From 1957 to 1967 the number of public elementary and secondary 
teachers rose frorn 1,199,000 to 1,788,105, an increase of about 589,000 
or 49 percent.t Though the demand for elementary and secondary 
teachers in the next decade will not be so dramatic—due to assumed 
lower fertility rates and a slow-down in growth of school-age popula- 
tions—still an estimated 1,379,000 new teachers will be needed in the 
period 1970-77. (See Charts 4 and 6 for graphic illustration of the 
demand for new teachers to 1977.) 

Though the teacher shortage, which has been critical in recent years, 
is currently much less acute and will lessen even more in the 1970’s, the 
National Education Association reported an estimated shortage of 


1 This introductory section is based on matertal developed by Mrs. Nina Jones. 
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264,750 qualified beginning teachers for school year 1969-1970, in 
spite of increasing applications for teaching jobs across the country. 
State department of education officia!s in 49 States were able to re- 
port their assessment of how the total number of qualified applicants 
compares with the number of teaching position vacancies in late July 
1969 as follows: 
2 States—substantial shortage of applicants. 
12 States—some shortage of applicants. 
32 States—shortage of applicants in some subject areas and an ex- 
cess 1n others. 
1 State—sufficient applicants to fill positions. 
2 States—some excess of applicants. 
Thirteen States reported an increased demand for teachers for 
reasons including the following: 7 
11 States—increased school enrollment. 
9 States—reduction in class size. 
7 States—new positions resulting from Federal legislation. 
2 States—larger number of teachers not returning to their posi- 
tions. 

All but three States reported having a shortage of applicants in 
rural areas; 2 reported a shortage in small cities; 16, a shortage in 
central cities or large urban centers; and 7, a shortage in suburban 
areas. 

School systems report having extreme difficulty in filling the fol- 
lowing assignments (most frequently listed by 47 States reporting 
this information): elementary-school librarian, 21 States; special 
education, 20 States; industrial arts, 18 States; mathematics, 16 
States; special assignments in remedial reading, speech correction, 
etc., 16 States; special assignments directed to educationally disad- 
vantaged children, 16 States; elementary-school guidance personnel, 
13 States; women teachers of physical and health education, 12 States; 
natural and physical sciences, 10 States; and trade-industrial-voca- 
tional-technical subjects, 9 States. The most frequently listed assign- 
ment areas in which the 47 States expect school systems generally will 
have to employ persons with substandard qualifications are special 
education, 21 States; elementary-school librarians, 17 States; mathe- 
matics, 16 States; and secondary-school librarians, 14 States; special 
assignments in remedial reading, speech correction, etc., 12 States; 
guidance counselors, 12 States; and industrial arts, 10 States. 

The most significant projection of the demand for manpower in 
education comes from a study by Leon H. Keyserling, Achieving 
Nationwide Educational Excellence: A Ten-Year Plan, 1967-1977, 
to Save the Schools. The study finds the greatest need for immense 
expansion of nonteacher instructional staff, a term which excludes 
people involved in the administration, operation, and maintenance of 
plant facilities and others not involved in instruction, e.g. school aides. 


All told, in 1967, there were only about 188,000 nonteacher instruc- 
tional personnel in our public schools, or about one for every 229 pupils. 
It seems obvious that their effectiveness is hampered because of the very 
large number of pupils each must serve on the average. The adverse im- 
pact upon the pupils themselves is equally obvious. These staff de- 
ficiences must be rectified, through engaging more persons to (1) bring 
work-loads into more reasonable alignment with existing and growing 
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enrollments, and (2) to permit specialized personnel, in conjunction 
with classroom teachers, to meet the challenge confronting the public- 


school system. 
To fulfill these objectives, this study projects un over-all pupil-instruc- 
tional staff ratio of 12 to1 by 1977 . . . [with] nonteacher instructionai 


personnel averaging one for every 30 students. 


Chart 5 shows the tremendous increase in nonteacher instructional 
staff projected for 1977 by the Keyserling study. By 1977 this group 
should rise to 1,142,000, based on achieving a ratio of one to every two 
teachers. The increase in the number of such personnel will increase at 
a rate of 46 percent each year from 1970 to 1972, and increase 28 
percent annually for the next five years. 

The data in the Keyserling study, as the author notes, is based upon 
certain assumptions regarding pupil population, school services, and 
pupil-instructional staff ratio. The pressure for increased staff is 
exemplified by three recent events: the call by American Federation 
of Teachers President David Selden for a teaching schedule of no 
more than 20 classes per week with no more than 20 pupils each; 
Selden’s announcement that the AFT will seek a four-day work week 
for teachers; and the hotly fought bargaining election, won by the 
United Federation of Teachers, for the right to represent New York 
City’s paraprofessionals, as well as organizing activities in Baltimore, 
Chicago, Newark, and elsewhere. 

In light of these projected needs, a series of questions needs to be 
considered : (1) What are the current developments vis-a-vis the use of 
paraprofessionals? (2) What is the effect upon pupil learning of the 
introduction of paraprofessionals? (3) How does the use of parapro- 
fessionals relate to the increasing concern for community participation 
in the schools? (4) What part should career advancement programs 
play in the introduction of paraprofessionals in education ? 


Current Developments 
This past year has seen a significant acceleration of new careers in 
the public schools: F 

The implementation of the first legislation in education (indeed 
in any of the human services) which provides a comprehensive 
approach to personnel development, the Education Personnel 
Development Act. In particular, the launching of the Career 
Opportunities Program. 

The utilization of more than 200,000 paraprofessionals ? across 
a broad spectrum of activities. 

The consequent consideration in many states of the role, respon- 
sibilities, and regulations pertinent to the use of such personnel. 
Several State departments of education and State boards of edu- 
cation have issued policy statements and guidelines; the Califor- 
nia legislature enacted “The Instructional Aide Act of 1968.” 

The major involvement of the organizations of the teachers, 
the National Educational Association and the American Federa- 


2 No single adequate term has been designed to describe those who, lacking formal 
credentials and/or the traditional training, perform various functions in the human 
Services such as health, education, and welfare programs. For want of a better term we 
will generally use paraprofessional, although interchanging it with auxiliary personnel 
(favored in several Eastern states) and the general term. aide, or teacher aide. It is 
interesting to note that the persons who occupy these itions have come to call them- 
Selves new careerists and new professionals (see New Careers Newsletters, New Careers 
Development Center, School of Education, New York University, Fall, 1968), while the 
Greenburgh, N.Y. schools call them “helping teachers.” 
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tion of Teachers, in these programs. And the finding of the NEA 
Research Division that teachers identify how to work with aides 
effectively as their Number One training need. 

The proliferation of materials, guides, and audio-visual aides 
to assist in the implementation of programs. 

There are currently about 200,000 teacher aides in the United States. 
The Parert ‘Teacher Association magazine estimates that by 1977 the 
number may grow to one and a half million. The bulk of the literature 
on the use of paraprofessionals in schools has focused upon their activ- 
ities in the classroom, their selection, training, and the question of 
the effect of their use upon teacher activities and upon the aide himself. 
We will focus on several less emphasized areas which must be ad- 
dressed: (1) the relationship of the use of paraprofessionals to pupil 
performance; (2) the connection between the use of paraprofessionals 
and such dominant issues of contemporary education as local control, 
decentralization, and community participation; and (8) the import- 
ance of career advancement programs as an essential component of 
the use of paraprofessionals. 


Pupil Performance 

A study conducted for the U.S. Office of Education of all compen- 
satory programs for the disadvantaged reported on between 1963 and 
1968 found that of the 1,000 programs examined, only 23 were found 
to have yielded “measured educational benefits of cognitive achieve- 
ment.” Eleven of these involved the use of paraprofessionals. The time 
lag in reporting programs means that most of the reports were for 
programs operating prior to 1967, when the use of paraprofessionals 
was only beginning to play a major role in the schools.* But the report 
is at best suggestive because we do not know how many of the unsuc- 
cessful programs utilized paraprofessionals nor what other factors 
may have accounted for the success of the 11 programs in which they 
were used. | 

Recent studies in Indiana, Minnesota, Colorado, and New York 
indicate more specifically the effect on pupil learning of the use of 
paraprofessionals in the classroom. In Minneapolis, pupil learning— 
as measured by pretest pairs using the Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Test given at five-month intervals to 234 children—was 50 per- 
cent greater in kindergarten classes with a paraprofessional than 
where there was no aide.’ Similar gains were shown in reading readi- 
ness and number readiness. 


3 Among recent publications, especially useful are rour products of Bank Street Coll 
of Education, An Annotated Bibliography on Aucziliary Personnel in Education, 1969: 
New Careers and Roles in the American Schools (Bowman and Klopf, 1969) ; a provocative 
film, “Teams for Learning,” along wtih several film clips and a Discussion Guide for use 
with the film and clips. several publications of the New Careers Project, University 
Research Corporation, Washington, D.C.; the comprehensive self-instructional training 
system for teacher aides developed by Scientific Resources, Inc., Union City, New Jereey, 
and published by Macmillan; ‘“Paraprofessionals; The Effect om Children’s Learning” 
(Riessman and Gartner, October, 1969), New Careers Development Center, New York 
University, New York City, N.Y. The materials distributed at the National Conference on 
Paraprofessionals, Career Advancement, and rapi Learning, co-sponsored by TEPS-NEA 
and the New Careers Development Center, New York University, includes descriptions of a 
score of exemplary programs. 

t American Institutes for Research, “A Study of Selected Programs for the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children,” Palo Alto. California, 1968. 

5 Minneapolis Public Schools, “Teacher Aide Project,” Minneapolis, Minnestota, 1968. 
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In Greenburgh, N.Y., performances of second-grade classes with an 
aide were compared with similar classes the previous school year which 
had no paraprofessionals. The measuring instrument was the Metro- 

olitan Achievement Test. The number of classes scoring above grade 
evel increased from two to five, and those scoring below grade level 
decreased from five to four. The project’s director states that the 
introduction of the teacher aide was responsible for this achievement 
test outcome.® And in Greeley, Colorado, in a Title III, ESEA pro- 
gram, where demonstrable pupil performance gains were achieved, 
the teachers attribute these gains primarily to the introduction of 
paraprofessionals.* 

A study conducted by Greenleigh Associates for OEO to ascertain 
the most effective remedial reading program found that in each of 
the systems tested the most effective teacher was a paraprofessional, 
as compared with a regular teacher or a certified remedial reading 
teacher. 

A study conducted by the Psychology Department of Indiana Uni- 
versity on a tutoring program where paraprofessionals (trained for 
a total of 21 hours) are successfully tutoring first-grade children 15 
minutes a day, five days a week, in some 50 projects in 12 states, has 
shown decisive improvement in the reading performance on the part 
of the children.* 


Parent Educators 


A Florida program that trained 15 women to work with preschool 
children has produced marked effects upon the children’s development 
of a variety of skills. The project, “Early Child Stimulation Through 
Parent Education,” conducted at the College of Education, University 
of Florida, under a HEW Children’s Bureau research grant, found 
“that this type of program does have a clear payoff in enhanced devel- 
opment of the infants whose mothers are reached in their homes.” 
The “parent educators,” themselves “disadvantaged,” worked with 
nearly 300 mothers and their children. The major work of the “parent 
educators” was instructing the mothers in a series of stimulation exer- 
cises designed to provide physical, intellectual, and social stimulation 
for the children whose ages ranged from three months through two 
years. On standard measure of assessment (the Griffiths Mental De- 
velopment Scale), the children whose mothers were so trained per- 
formed better on all scales—locomotor, personal-social, hearing and 
speech, eye and hand, and general performance—than did those in a 
matched control group whose parents did not receive this training.’ 


6 Project description in material distributed at the National Conference on Para- 
professionals, Career Advancement, and Pupil Learning, January 9, 1969. 

7™PACE, Weld County School District, “Exemplary Education for Early Childhood,” 
Greeley, Colorado, July 1968. 

8 Project description in material distributed at the National Conference on Pare- 
professionals, Career Advancement, and Pupil mares op. cit. 

° New Careers Newsletter, Vol. III, No. 2. To test the hypothesis that the mere social 
reinforcement of the presence of a visitor in the home might have some effect on the 
motivational pattern of the mother and thus on the behavior and development of the 

ild. The researchers compared those who were visited monthby by a Visiting Nurse and 
those who did not receive such visits; these included equal numbers of persons from the 
group who received the stimulation training and the control up. The study found that 
nea iin oo significant difference between those who received the nurses’ visits and those 
who not. 
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A New York City program, STAR (Supplementary Teaching As- 
sistance in Reading), used paraprofessionals to train parents to read 
to their children. Studies done of the youngsters (first grade pupils 
from predominantly Puerto Rican families whose teachers identified 
them as likely reading failures) found that the children whose parents 
were trained one hour per week during the school year to read to them 
scored higher in nine different reading tests than did a control grou 
of matched children who received two hours of remediation per wee 
from professionals. Reading scores, it is true, are a limited measure 
of pupil performance. Also, the gains cited were not of major mag- 
nitude. There needs to be careful study of the impact of paraprofes- 
sionals upon a broader spectrum of pupil activities, including the 
critical component of youngsters learning how to learn. Here the utili- 
zation of children in teaching roles may have marked effect. 


Students as Teachers 

The New York Board of Education reporting on a Mobilization for 
Youth program in which older children (themselves poor students) 
tutored younger children with reading difficulties, states that over a 
five-month period those tutored gained 6.0 months compared to a con- 
trol group’s gain of 3.5 months, while the tutors gained an extraordi- 
nary 2.4 years compared to a control group gain of 7.0 months. A leap 
of this magnitude is the order of achievement that must be striven 
for in the introduction and use of paraprofessionals. | 

The students as teachers model is carried one step further by the 
Youth Tutoring Youth project operated by the National Commission 
on Resources for Youth. This project utilizes community residents as 
program supervisors in an endeavor to improve the reading of under- 
achievers.” Here, as in the STAR program, these paraprofessionals 
play an indirect role in improving the learning of children. The pro- 
gram, now functioning in some 15 cities, shows that 14- and 15-year-old 
Neighborhood Youth Corps youngsters who are underachievers in 
school successfully tutor elementary school children who are also read- 
ing below pred level while, at the same time, sharply improving their 
own school performance. There is a leap in learning in the person doin 
the teaching. The principle here is that people learn best throug 
teaching. 


Mechanisms 


There are probably a number of mechanisms whereby the para- 
professional improves the educational achievement of children : (1) the 
teacher is freed to spend more time teaching; ( 2) there is more in- 
dividualized teaching and learning, a decentralizing of the classroom; 
and (3) a second adult gives the child an alternate person to relate to, 
to work with, and to serve as a model. 

_ There is a growing body of data which indicates that paraprofes- 
sionals allow teachers time to give more individualized attention to 
children, to spend more time in preparation both in school and at home. 
The fact that the teacher’s se now includes another adult ap- 
pears to encourage greater preparatory efforts on the teacher’s part." 

Much more needs to be done in the way of research and evaluation. 
An Oregon project funded by the Office of Education’s Division of 

10 New Careers | — 
iad nciple for All” regarding pilot pfogmam operated by È e EA Coa F te 
Demonstration aiee & Xouth, as part of a Neighborhood Youth Corps 


11 Teacher Aides: Handbook for Instructors a A 
University of Wisconsin. Madison Wisconsin, 1968. Administratore, University Extension, 
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Vocational Education, Bureau of Research, examining both the costs 
and benefits of utilizing paraprofessionals and the relationship be- 
tween the two, points toward a necessary area of study. However, the 
illustrations presented here, representative of many others,? indicate 
that aides can have an impact upon pupil learning and that their con- 
— use and further training may have an even more powerful 
effect. 


Community Participation 


The call for greater control of our schools—and other human service 
agencies (health programs, welfare, police, etc.) —is mounting through 
the country.'? Ghetto parents, only recently maligned as apathetic and 
unconcerned, are now demanding that schools which have not taught 
their children must now come under their control in order to make 
that happen. 

The gains in school-community relations, in introducing into the 
school the mores and culture of the community, in improving the 
quality of what takes place in the school, are all too obvious to need 
belabored argument. From the perspective of the school, the employ- 
ment of community people can provide a new and powerful link with 
the community, can meet present staff shortages, and if the anticipated 
increase in available teacher manpower does occur, provide the means 
for a marked decrease in pupil-teacher ratios and thus increase the 
opportunities for more individualized instruction. Further, the em- 
—— of paraprofessionals contributes to the development of a 
differential staffing pattern for the schools, one of the important new 


developments in education." 

From the point of view of the community, the introduction of para- 
professionals brings its people into the school in a participating and 
essential manner. Where the training and education essential to a 
career advancement propran take place, the paraprofessionals from 
the community gain skills and ability, thus building the human re- 
sources of the community, an essential need of the ghettos and barrios 
of America. The director of a small community-operated (and sup- 
ported) school in Roxbury, Massachusetts, describes the relationship 
of the community person and credentialled professional as follows: 


At the Highland Park Free School the community teachers realize 
that the school is their thing. They are the people who have their chil- 
dren in this, their school, so therefore it is also their classroom. They 
organize the classes, they organize the parents of the youngsters in their 
classes, and the so-called certified teacher is the technician who is coming 
in to provide the kind of skills that are necessary in order to have a good 
functioning classroom. . . . It is a dual sensitizing process: There are 
many persons who feel that black youngsters can’t learn, or that there 
is a level beyond which they can: vt go. How do you get the lid off? 


12 See New Partners in the American School: Study of Aurtliary Personnel in Education, 
Bank Street College of Education, 1967: also, Bowman and Klopf, New Careers and Roles 
in the American Schools; Bank Street College, 1969; Gertrude Noar. Teacher Aides at 
Work, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA, 1967. 

13 “The Annual Education Review,” New York Times, January 9, 1969, identified the 
pressure for such control as the number one issue of urban education. 

144 See Dwight Allen, “A Differentiated Staff: Putting Teacher Talent to Work,” The 
Teacher and His Staff, Occasional Papers No. 1, National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, NEA. See also the description of the three-level class- 
room staff in Macon County, Alabama, described in the material distributed at the National 
Conference . . . op. cit. A danger to be recognized is that a hierarchy of staff in the school 
does not necessarily mean either that the work of the school will be re-examined (for the 
same old tasks may simply be apportioned out among more people) nor that there will be 
a career progression for persons to move from one level to another, both essential factors, 
we believe, in the reform of the school system. A recent article, “Staff Differentiation,” 
CTA Journal, January, 1969, gives some recognition to career advancement issues but 
not to the connection with the community. 
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There are some black people who feel that they are incapable of learn- 
ing—adults and children—and how do you get them to stop feeling 
that whites are superior? * 


Career Advancement 


While thousands of schools have adopted the use of paraprofes- 
sionals to work both within and outside of the classroom, far fewer 
have made their employment a part of a career advancement system. 
By this we mean a system where a school system develops an occupa- 
tional tract (or tracts) beginning with entry-level workers lacking 
formal education and training, and provides opportunity for step- 
by-step advancement. This demands both fixed line items in the school 
pe for each step, as well as training and education built into the 
employment situation. Although Title I, ESEA, perhaps the — 
single source of support for the employment of paraprofessionals,*® 
does not require such a career advancement system,!” more recent legis- 
lation does—for example, the Education Professions Development 
Act (see especially Sections 518 and 531), along with its administra- 
tive guidelines provides for such a program, And when Associate 
Commissioner Don Davies announced the Office of Education’s new 
“Career Opportunities Program,” !* he emphasized that the guidelines 
would stimulate school districts to incorporate a career ladder. Simi- 
larly, many of the recent guidelines issued by various departments of 
education encourage and support career advancement systems.’° 

The introduction of a career advancement system produces many 
potential benefits. It provides a “training set” for school personnel, a 
view that individual development and learning do not stop at college 
graduation but that the school is a place where teachers as well as 
students are involved in growth and learning. 

What are the dangers in these new trends and how can tary be 
countered? 1) There is the danger that the paraprofessional will be 
absorbed by the educational establishment to provide more but not 
reorganized or different education. 2) The system will remain intact, 
co-opt and simply utilize the aides as one-way communicators to ex- 
plain to the community what it must understand about the school 
rather than to explain to the school what it must understand abcut the 
community. 3) The schools may “cream,” may select only special types 
of people from the community to become teacher auxiliaries, thus fail- 
ing to bring representative members of the community into the life of 
the school, their voice and demands, 4) The paraprofessionals and the 
teachers working with them will fail to learn from each other. 5) 
There would be no new routes developed for teacher auxiliaries to 
move up to become assistant teachers, associate teachers, and teachers 
while working on the job during release time. 6) The tasks of the 

18 Contained in materials distributed at the National Conference . . ., op. oit. 

16 It is interesting and somewhat contrary to the general impression on such matters to 
find that in California in the Local school districts where teacher aides are eng used, 
over 60 percent used some Local school funds, about half some State money, nearly 70 per- 
cent had Federal funds, and about 10 percent other sources such as foundations PTA’s 
service clubs, etc. “Salaries Paid Teacher Aides in California School Districts, 1967-68, 
Research Bulletin 227 eon 1968), California Teachers Association. 

17 A 1967 amendment to ESBA, Title I, does require, however, the training of both the 
teacher and the aide, at least some pontion of which is to be joint training. 

18 “Education Professions Development Act: Facts About Programs for 1970-71,” Office 
of Education, May, 1969. 

19 See, for example, “Guidelines for Career Development of Auxillary Personnel in Educa- 
tion,” State Department of Education, New York (June, 1968) ; “The Use of Teacher Aides 
in Colorado,” Colorado Department of Education. (September, 1968); ‘“Paraprofessional 
Personnel, A Position Statement,” — of Education, State of Minnesota (June, 
1968) ; “Auxiliary School Personnel: Their Employment and Utilization,” Rhode Island De- 


portment of Education (February, 1969) ; see also, “Teacher Certification and Preparation 
n Massachusetts,” Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education (June, 1966). 
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teacher would be redistributed but there would be no new forms of 
instruction, no reorganization of the school. 7) Teachers, relieved of 
some of their traditional chores, would not be stimulated or trained to 
prone a higher level of teaching, of classroom management function, 

ut would simply take it easier as a result of their new assistants in 
the classroom. 8) There would be a new hierarchy of differentiated 
tasks without careers. 9) New careers for poor people would be created 
but education would not be improved, organized, and restructured. 
10) Most important, the new careers movement may not be thoroughly 
integrated with the other significant movement of our time, the re- 
organization of the human services to increase their accountability 
to the consumer, the new black demands, the new self-criticisms of the 
professions, the youth movement, the student movement, and the new 
organizations of the paraprofessionals. 


TABLE 1.--ESTIMATED DEMAND FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN REGULAR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS: UNITED STATES, FALL 1962-77! 


Demand for additional certificated teachers 








Total For 
teacher enrollment For teacher 
Year (fall) demand increase turnover Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
W962 5 sol eee cee eich ee eens — JJJJJ eect wc codcceaseeneeecssbadteweacies 
TS siege ee — 1, 577, 777 70, 225 120, 604 190, 829 
JJ ca E aa ea letra vacates tetera td , 648, 1 70, 407 126, 222 196, 62 
JJ 1, 710, 319 62, 135 131, 855 193, 995 
NGG sci ea 1, 789, 238 78, 919 136, 826 215, 740 
JJ— , 854,7 65, 462 143, 139 208, 601 
E E T AOE A pe SS te en Tce On Teme aa os 347, 148 58, 646 1,005, 794 
A. INCLUDES EFFECT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
ACTUAL 
||: | pe a oe ere RE E EER Oe ee Ma 1,710, 319 62, 135 131, 855 193, 990 
GG act E ee na tn E ales , 189, 23 78,919 136, 826 215, 745 
1G) Air oie , 854, 65, 462 143, 139 208, 601 
PROJECTED 2 
VG 8 ooo EE E E ede ccosuseeecaeetensaase 1, 910, 000 55, 000 148, 000 203, 000 
W969 ooo os eo ete thee con bance E E E 1, 942, 000 32, 000 153, 000 185, 000 
ET A ei — 1, 968, 000 26, 000 155, 000 181, 000 
J SP — 1, 985, 000 17, 000 157, 000 174, 000 
NO E echt A E AT 1,994, 000 9, 000 , 000 168, 000 
y T E p E N E E A 139, 000 773, 000 912, 000 
1973 CRO HSH H EDOM SHOHMSHEESTDHEHOKH SREB EDHASHEHEM BEADED ' 006, 12, 000 160, 000 i 000 
ET POPE E 2,014, 000 8, 000 160, 000 168, 000 
|) J: S E TA TA E — 2, 024, 000 10, 000 161, 000 171, 000 
MO Gs sss — 2, 035, 000 11, 000 162, 000 3, 000 
E E RE PE A E TAEA S 2, 044, 9, 000 163, 000 172, 000 
978977 oct O OA E S ANENE 50, 000 806, 000 856, 000 
B. EXCLUDES EFFECT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
ESTIMATED 4 
O65 E E E dab E NET 1, 683, 000 35, 000 132, 000 167,000 
JJ 1, 724, 000 41, 000 135, 000 , 000 
JJ 1, 767, 000 43, 000 138, 000 181, 000 
PROJECTED è 
19600666.. Ct ates Se eee ee ees 1, 810, 000 43, 000 142, 000 184, 000 
NG oi E —— 1, 842, 000 32, 600 145, 000 177, 000 
J——— 1, 868, , 000 147, 000 173, 000 
VOD oer eee ——— 1, 885, 009 17, 000 149, 000 166, 000 
||| y nee E ea DE ee ean rien tami 1, 894, 000 , 000 151, 000 160, 000 
|, <<: 2 F T E a eRe CN ERR Tat ROT 127, 000 734, 000 861, 000 
DPB eae TE 1, 906, 000 12, 000 152, 000 164, 000 
else —— 1, 914, 000 8, 000 152, 000 160, 000 
WO Y ae PEE ei — 1, 924, 000 10, 000 153, 000 163, 000 
JJ 1, 935, 000 11, 000 154, 000 165, 000 
NOD Tse we ors ete eee didlo A aa 1, 944, 000 9, 000 155, 000 164, 000 
JJJJ—— 50, 000 766, 000 816, C00 
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1 includes full-time and part-time classroom teachers (in 1967, 98 percent of teachers in the pubiic schools were full 
time). Does not include teachers in independent nurseries and kindergartens, residential schools for exceptional children, 
subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher education, Federal schools for Indians, schools on Federal installa- 
tions, and other schools not in the regular schoo! system. 

2 Preliminary data that include the effect of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

3 The projection of classroom teachers in public schools, including the effect of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, assumes an additional increase in classroom teachers of 109,000 each year over the number projected 
under the 1957-64 trend assumptions. This increase is based on 1967 experience as well as on the amount of funds available 
by provisions of the act. 

4 Estimated, using the 1957-64 trend. 

$ The projection, excluding the effect of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, of demand for teachers in 
addition to those retained from the previous year was based on the following assiinptions: (1) For enrollment increase, 
the number of additional teachers needed will be the differance between the projected number that must be employed 
in a given year to maintain the 1957-64 trend in the pupil-teacher ratio and similarly projected number in the previous 
year; (2) for teacher turnover, the number of additional teachers needed to replace those leaving the profession either 

emporarily or permanently will be 8 percent of the total employed in the previous yt The 8 percent separation rate 
is based on the Office of Education study ‘Teacher Turnover in Public Elementary an Sonan chools, 1959-60.” 

The projected demand makas ao allowance for replacement of teachers who hold substandard certificates (about 5 

percent of employed teachers). For further methodological details, see appendix C. 


ne Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not add to 
als, 


Sources; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education publications: (i) “Statistics of Public 
Schools,” fall 1964 through 1967; (2) “Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing,” 1957 through 1963. Reprinted from 
“Projections of Educational Statistics to 1977-78." United States Office of Education, Washington, 1969. 


TABLE 2.—GENERAL CONDITION OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND AS REPORTED BY STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION PERSONNEL, 1966-69 





Number of States reporting condition as of fall— 





General condition of teacher supply and demand 1966 1967 1968 1969 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Substantial shortage of applicants..............02......2...-.-- 20 19 5 2 
Some shortage of applicants...............-....0...2.....0.... 11 14 17 12 
Shortage of applicants in some subject areas and excess in others... 8 11 19 32 
Sufficient applicants to fill positions..................-....2.0.. 0 l l 2 
Some excess of —— AERE EE AEEA AA T AEAEE E 0 0 0 l 
Valid appraisal not possible with present information.. ........... 11 5 8 i 





Source: Reprinted from Preliminary Report: Teacher Supply ana Demand in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
Fall 1969. National Education Association, Research Division, Washington, September 1969. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF LARGE SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING HAVING EXTREME DIFFICULTY IN FILLING POSITIONS 
AND NUMBER OF POSITIONS NOT FILLED IN LATE JULY 1969, SELECTED SUBJECTS 





Number of large Number of positions 
school systems not filled in 
reporting having late July 1969 


extreme difficulty in the large 

Assignment in filling positions school systems 
Jſſſ....... Colic seco ec ceel el Oe es 46 288 
Special education... 0... ee eee cece cc ee cece eee cccceees 627 

SUNG ANCS 6 oor. ce Oe tsk tee Renate bes an ee a aR 27 

Trade, industrial, vocational...........0..0 020. c ele eee eee cee eee 21 116 
Natural and physical SCIONEOS occa oho NE E E 14 146 
Physical education (women).............000 020 eee eee wee cece een aenee ll 167 
Instruction of educationally disadvantaged.............................-.-. li 194 
Remedial reading, speech, etc... ..... 2.222. en ee eee wee w ence eee e eens 9 205 
Eae a cas tae once latin elon cc wea satu euuawetc 8 123 
Elementary, regular instruction... 22.2.2... eee eee eee een cece 2 1,140 








Note: Supporting these reports of shortages are the relatively large number of these 76 large school systems which 
he they nave had to employ persons with substandard qualifications in these assignment areas for 1969-70: 15, industrial 
arts; 22, special education; 21, mathematics; 9, trade-industrial-vocational-technical courses; 12, natural and physical 
sciences; 6, women teachers of physical and health education; aid 12, regular instruction in elementary grades. 


Source: eprint’ from Preliminary Report: Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Elementary ind Secondary Schools, 
Fall 1969. National Education Association, Research Division. Washington, September 1969. 
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CHART 4 


DEMAND FOR NEW TEACHERS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ACTUAL, 1962-1966, AND PROJECTED IS 67-1976" 
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Chart 5 


Nonteacher Instructional Staff, Public Schools, '67 
and Goals for 1970, 1972, and 1977 


2 1,142 
Number (thousands) 
t 
338 
159 i 
n.a. 
1967 1970 1972 1977 


Excludes fully accredited persons serving as teachers, principals, supervisors, 
librarians, guidance and psychological personnel and other fully acredited 


nonteacher instructional staff. Includes all other persons assisting teachers 
in instructional functions, : 


Projected at higher growth rates in earlier years. 


Reprinted from Leon H. Keyserling, Achieving Nationwide Educational Excellence: 
A Ten-Year Plan, 1967-1977, to Save the Schools. Conference on 


Economic Progress, Washington, December 1968. 
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Chart 6 


Estimated demand for additional certified classroom 
teachers in regular public elementary and secondary 
‘day schools: United States, fall, 1965 to 1977 
(Includes effect of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965) 
thousands 
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EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND SCHOOL REFORM 


Marilyn Gittell, Professor of Political Science and Director, Institute for 
See E oe Queens College of the City University of New York, 
ushing, N.Y. 


In the last decade we have witnessed an astounding change in the 
perspectives of the surveyors of the American educational scene. The 
surveyors themselves have changed, to include a broader range of 
academic disciplines as well as a wider representation from public 
— Ten years ago a political scientist, like myself, would hardly 

e called upon to make judgments in an area which cherished its 
— and boasted about its insulation from the political arena. 

raditionally, Americans have placed great stock in education as the 
means for solving social and economic problems and one might, there- 
fore, explain the current expanded interest in education by a broader 
spectrum of participants as a response to increased social crisis. 

The scope and depth of concern also reflect the extent of the failure 
of education systems themselves to respond to needs and demands. 
The movement for educational reform in this era challenges the most 
basic assumptions of educational institutions in our society. It ques- 
tions long-held commitments to bureaucratic centralization and the 
kind of professionalism which guarantees complete discretion for the 
educator in formulating school policies. It demands institutional and 
professional accountability and rejects the long-held principle that 
educational failure can be attributed to the individua child or his 
socio-economic background. Although there are still those who argue 
that the poor are ote of learning, there is more general accept- 
ance of the responsibility of education institutions to educate all the 
population. 

n a relatively short period of time (which one can date back 
reasonably to the Supreme Court decision on school integration in 
1954) we have had an outpouring of interest and analysis of public 
education unmatched in our history. Once pried open, the Pandora’s 
Box of public education in America revealed a multitude of concerns. 
Formerly untouchable practices and unspeakable concepts are fair 
game for analysis and comment. What we have learned, and how we 
proceed to deal with it, will determine the future course of education 
and perhaps even the future course of the society itself. 

This is not to suggest that we have in any way more than scratched 
the surface in gathering information on such questions as what al- 
ternatives of school governance would produce better educational 
policies or the fundamental question of what is the best or even better 
education policy. On the contrary, it is shocking to think that so 
many millions of dollars invested in educational research over the 

ears have told us so little about how children learn. In fact, limited 
owledge has fostered public policies which seek immediate solu- 
tions—expectedly with limited success. 

A large segment of the education establishment offers the cure of 
more money to all our educational needs, Compensatory education 
would work with a large enough investment, we are told. Higher 
teacher salaries and reduced class size are traditional easy answers 
which sound reasonable enough. The research results at least dispel 
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that lack of realism—these solutions are not solutions. All of our 
studies show no correlation between per pupi expenditure, class size, 
et al. to better performance. Yet it is disturbing that the lag between 

licy and information is so great that decisionmakers may be un- 
—— following unproductive courses of action. Hard data tells 
us that teacher and student attitudes are the only input measured to 
date that do influence output. It is somewhere along these lines, the 
shaping of attitudes within the system that we are most likely to find 
some answers. More comprehensive exploration of solutions by a 
broader cross section of surveyors (who do not suffer from the con- 
straints of the education profession) should bode well for increasing 
educational options and ultimately for finding more viable solutions. 
Even more productive, however, will be the increasing concern with 
defining educational goals and committing our society to an educa- 
tional philosophy. 

The essence of the solution may be found in the very process of 
defining educational goals. The danger, already evident, is in the great 
urge to resolve newly exposed problems by prepackaged all purpose 
remedies. Particularly in vogue are the programmed learning packages 
which by-pass the teacher and guarantee success. (Success, of course, 
is defined within the context of the program itself.) Reliance on this 
obviously narrow educational frame of reference can be another dead 
end. Like all short-range resolutions, it can be terribly appealing, par- 
ticularly because it can also be used to answer the pressure for ac- 
countability. Professionals will be able to report progress within a 
limited time and within a program. Whether the success includes 
transference of knowledge or development of critical learning experi- 
ence would be irrelevant under such limited goals. Evaluation of long- 
range impact could not be determined after commitments were made. 
We have come far enough in our insights into the problems to know 
that there are no easy solutions. 

There are from my perspective two broad areas of concern in public 
education which are interdependent. These include education us a 

rocess, which involves the learner and the environment in which he 

earns, traditionally the concern of education as a discipline, There is 
also the whole area of education which relates to the process of formu- 
lating educational policy. The latter has been largely ignored over the 
years, Recognition of the interrelationships between these two areas is 
essential to translating aroused public interest and concern to more 
meaningful practice. The educational reform movement of this era puts 
considerable emphasis on the political context. It is a concerted effort, 
to restructure the politics of education and to redistribute power in edu- 
cational institutions as a means of effecting new policies. It seeks a 
greater balance between lay citizens and professional roles. I refer to 
the general movement towards decentralization and community control 
of schools, Although disparaged by some professionals as not relevant 
to the issue of educational content, it is the core of the problem. 

Recent disclosures of the misuse and/or diversion of Federal Title I 
funds by local school systems is but one of many examples illustrative 
of the relevance of how policy is made and implemented to the ac- 
complishment of educational goals. School professionals are not im- 
mune from responsibility. It was the schoo) professionals, after all, who 
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made the decisions which were in violation of Federal directives, And 
our research tells us that, for the most part, it is the professional who 
determines the allocation of resources and educational priorities in 
urban school systems. Too often, these policies are made out of pub- 
lic view and without public consultation and only rarely is anyone held 
accountable for failure. The process of decision making for public 
services in a democratic society demands that the public role be more 
direct and more pervasive than is presently the case in education. 
Bureaucratic stasis is yet another aspect of the same problem. Efforts 
to foster change in educational systems are constantly met by profes- 
sional commitment to the status quo. 

Restructuring the governance of education was, we should recall, 
ihe major thrust of school reforms in the early part of the century. 
The institution of the merit system solidified the power of the pro- 
fessionals. That structure and the internalization of school politics 
now appear to be resistant to adjustment, The dynamic of the demo- 
cratic process, if it is to be functional, requires a constant reappraisal 
and a — of power within its institutions. In this era, the 
esconced professional may have to be dislodged to make room for new 
energy sources and new gel ag Needless to say, the professionals 
have, on the record, been unable by themselves to effect solutions and 
their commitments to the institutions and the system which preserve 
their power and status must be recognized and dealt with. Profes- 
sionals do not have any different commitments than any group which 
seeks to hold the power they have gathered to themselves. Their 
major effort 1s expended in keeping the system as it is and their 
struggle is against change. Revitalization of the governance machin- 
ery through expansion of role of the public will effect the search for 
solutions as to the solutions, themselves. 

Someone likened the educational needs of our society to a super- 
market and the analogy, it seems to me, is an appropriate one. What 
we should be seeking 1s a broadening of choices and options rather 
than single solutions. Psychological research is plentiful enough to 
establish the great diversity of experience and personality in learners 
which should warrant differences in learning approaches. 

Fundamental to the determination of education content and methods 
(if there be such a thing) would be a basic appreciation for differ- 
ences, Thirty third-graders could hardly all want to read the same 
book every day at 10 a.m. and if they did, they could not all be 
reading or understanding at the same level or with the same interest. 
It sounds unbelievable but most of our education procedures are 
grounded on the assumption this would be true. We have somehow 
in our bigness and striving for mass education, lost complete sight o 
our more fundamental commitments to the dignity of the individual 
child. While our democratic philosophy and our scientific evidence 
agree, our educational follow-through contradicts both. We must re- 
late basic philosophic notions to the evidence we have accumulated 
and match our school systems and their policies to these principles. 
Perhaps somewhere in that process of establishing meaningful goals 
we will discover some viable solutions. 

In more immediate terms, we must extend our concern to funda- 
mental reform of the education process and structure. Such reform 
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will have to provide for a dynamic process, allowing for flexibility 
and response to the changing needs of American society. It must pro- 
vide not for a circulation of leadership but a redistribution of power 
in the policy process. A new environment for education will provide 
the basis for the emergence of new educational concepts. This environ- 
ment can only be created through the community school movement. 

In a short time, the community school concept has provoked a wide 
variety of interpretations. What constitutes “a community school”? 
Definitions vary. Some consider a “community school” one which serv- 
ices the interests of the community in such areas as recreation and 
adult education. Others consider such a school to be governed and 
operated by and for the community. Essentially, a community school 
is one which is responsive to community needs and interests both in 
program and in structure. The schools and/or districts, therefore, 
characterized as “community schools” must combine educational and 
political criteria; particular stress is on parent participation in school 
governance combined with a strong orientation toward responsive- 
ness to community needs, 

The assumption of community school systems is that only in an im- 
proved environment can educational solutions be tried and tested 
fairly. Also, reform of the system toward greater community involve- 
ment increases educational alternatives offered, since one can presume 
a greater willingness to experiment. New lay participants provide a 
fertile source for ideas; and the system must respond to innovation 
and positive change to renew itself. 

Thus, the overcentralization and bureaucratization of city school 
systems, and their resultant failure to respond to mounting commu- 
nity needs, stimulated the development of community schools. Ulti- 
mately, this bureaucratic stasis led to the transformation of the con- 
cept of community participation into what is now known as com- 
munity control. 

The community school movement also owes some of its impetus 
to Federal programs which encouraged parent participation in school 
policy making. Local parent governing councils were an integral part 
of Head Start and Follow Through programs. Community-directed 
projects such as after school centers, adult education classes, and other 
ea, ans programs have often required community involvement 
in planning. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
for example, recommended the creation of citizen advisory councils 
to consider and review local policies under the provisions of the Act; 
Title I programs were to be approved by local community councils. 
The Model Cities legislation reinforced this concept by providing 
for community participation in its planning councils. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the educational components of local Model Cities 
plans all called for community control of local schools. 

Closely related to this general trend toward local control is the 
school decentralization reform movement in large cities. This move- 
ment 1s a by-product of the dissatisfaction with educational systems 
which ignore local needs and interests. Still in its early stages, citizen 
demands for citywide decentralization range from plans for an in- 
creased share of decision-making for the local neighborhood district 
to complete separation of sections of the city into independent school 
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districts under State supervision. The more extreme the conditions 
in a city and its ghetto neighborhoods, the more radical are the de- 
mands for change. Understandably, community groups in Harlem 
and Watts have pressed for complete independence from their city 
school systems. More modified arrangements are found in the three 
demonstration districts in New York City (Ocean Hill-Brownsville, 
Two Bridges, and I.S. 201 Complex) and the Anacostia district in 
Washington, D.C., all of which operate under the city board of educa- 
tion. The Woodlawn district in Chicago and the Adams-Morgan 
school in Washington, D.C., represent efforts at creating a three-way 
community-university-city structure in the operation of a community 
school. The latter are now, however, moving further toward more 
extensive community control while de-emphasizing the university role. 

In the last two years, several large city school boards and State leg- 
islatures have considered oade decentralization (mainly involv- 
ing a devolution of administrative power to local districts). The 
Michigan and New York legislatures enacted laws for Detroit and 
the New York City school systems, delegating increased powers to 
local districts. Both plans cal] for local 5, oard elections within 
the city school district. In each case, professional] educators defeated 
more radical plans entailing a greater delegation of powers to the 
local community. At present, the Massachusetts legislature is con- 
sidering a bill enabling local control districts to be established in 
Boston and several other large cities. In Washington, D.C., the Board 
of Education has been considering plans for some city-wide decen- 
tralization program to be effective within the next year. 

In addition to State and city-wide efforts to achieve a greater 
degree of community involvement in schools, individual districts 
and school board members in many large cities have developed plans 
of their own. Under Model Cities legislation, formal plans in Phila- 
delphia, Dayton, and Gary create community control school districts. 
Unofficial arrangements in individual schools in Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and New York City involve parents’ committees in the selection 
of programs and personnel. The Joan of Arc Complex in New York 
City elected its own unofficial local school board in 1968. In individual 
schools in cities throughout the country, parent groups have demanded 
a role in the selection of principals, A though not formally recognized 
as community schools or districts, these efforts reflect the general 
thrust of the movement. 

Suburban school districts are traditionally self-governing. Some in- 
terpreters of the scene point to them as models for community school 
districts in the city. The mere election of a local school board, how- 
ever, should not be considered indicative of a community school 
project or even a community-oriented school program. Direct parent 
participation in the policy process is the essence of the community 
school concept. And in suburban districts there may be little such 
emphasis compared to the inner city. In several minority-group 
suburban areas, however, there is evidence of increasing interest 
in guaranteeing a more direct parent role in the policy process. Those 
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districts would therefore, appropriately be considered a part of the 
community school movement within the public school system. 

It is apparent that accumulated frustrations with city school sys- 
tems and their general resistance to change have stimulated greater 
interest in the private community-controlled school concept. Through- 
out the country, community groups are turning away from the public 
school system to the alternative of private community-run schools. 
Because these efforts are centered in ghetto communities, funding 
often comes from public sources, but the schools remain outside the 
public school system. 

These two general categories of community schools are distin- 
guished by their strategies. In the former, emphasis is on community 
schools as part of the existing public school system, offering an alter- 
native to the traditional school concept. It may include individual 
schools but is more likely to be a school district within the city or 
suburban community. School reform is wholly dependent upon the 
system. The struggle is largely one of wresting policy power from the 
central system. The latter category establishes schools as an alterna- 
tive to the public system and sets its own standards for reform. 

What can the role of the Federal and State and even city govern- 
ment be if the need is, as I have suggested, for fundamental reform 
with greater Local control and a broader based attack on educational 
problems? Historically, we have relied on the Federal government to 
act as a change agent through its grant-in-aid programs. The Federal 
government must play a vital role in stimulating State and Local 
governments to policies they would otherwise eschew. There is a 
strong tradition for such a Federal role in the area of education. The 
ESEA act provided the major impetus for the adoption of compen- 
satory education programs throughout the country. Prior to the Fed- 
eral Title I program, urban school systems were satisfied with minimal 
efforts to answer maximum needs. It is relevant, however, that even 
with Federal funds, too often programs are recasts of old formulas 
and contribute little to educational performance. This must be at- 
tributed in large part to the static quality of State and Local edu- 
cation bureaucracies and their commitment to the retention of the 
status quo. School professionals in the State and Local systems tend 
too often to reinforce each other and are reluctant to become involved 
in innovative programming. 

Federal programs in the future must direct energies to consideration 
of the basic education structure. They should encourage the movement 
towards localization either through direct support of decentralized 
Local districts in cities or through precise guidelines which require 
expansion of the public role in solio maka In some cases, by- 
passing static State and city school systems and support of parallel 
public or private system might even be appropriate. 

A now provides under Title V for State administrative needs; 
that section of the act should be expanded and used to promote more 
imaginative programming by State education departments in the area 
of urban education. Federal programs should also influence more 
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equitable distribution of State aid and penalize those States and/or 
cities which discriminate against poor neighborhoods. Too often, 
Federal funds become a replacero~1t for State and Local funding in 
these areas, 

The crisis in urban education must in large part be put at the door 
of the State governments. Education is, after all, constitutionally a 
State function. In a recent evaluation of State education structures 
the authors noted that: 

Almost without exception these structures are clumsy, cumbersome, 
and lacking administrative coordination with the rest of State govern- 
ment... With few exceptions, the State departments and boards of 
education have been closely linked with the organized education pro- 
fession and its allies. 

The study proceeds to suggest the lack of effective State leadership 
in educational policy development. 

The recent study of the Federal Title I program by the NAACP and 
the Southern Center for Studies in Public Policy reinforces the gen- 
eral findings regarding the deficiencies in State education policy and 
administration in the conduct of Federal programs, noting that: 

The States’ unwillingness or inability to administer a large Federal 
program according to the law and in the best interests of poor children 
should deter any trend to give the States still more control over more pro- 
grams as advocates of “bloc grants” urge. With few exceptions, the states 
lack the ability to administer competently programs in a manner faith- 
ful to national policy. 

Most of the States have virtually ignored the special needs of educa- 
tion in the urban centers and inner cities. In their own structure, they 
have yet to organize special urban education sections or to emplo 
urban specialists. Grant-in-aid-formulas traditionally show little 
respect for the needs of the cities and their education problems, In fact, 
in many of the States there is an obvious anti-urban orientation which 
acts to the detriment of city school systems and their school 
populations. 

he inadequacy of State education apparatus will most certainly 
undermine existing and new Federal programs and should be a top 
priority in any effort to achieve change in the overall structure of edu- 
cation. A major effort must be mounted to encourage the States to 
direct their energies to urban education needs and to stimulate reform 
of Local structures. The States can be the source of comprehensive local 
reform only after they put their own houses in order. 

The movement for greater community participation in the policy 
process in American cities extends beyond school reform to other 
areas. It represents the hope of a large segment of the population which 
has been alienated from the institutions of the society. Beis educa- 
tion is so integral a part of Local government and because it represents 
such a vital link in the development of the community, it will be a 
major target of concern in the 1970’s. The test of the vitality and 
responsiveness of the city school systems will come in the next decade. 
The future of city schools may well rest on the kind of response which 
is forthcoming. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR THE 
SEVENTIES: SOME PROSPECTS AND POSSIBILITIES 
FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


Roland Goddu, Dean, School of Education, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


A behavior disorder is likely to be more dysfunctional than a bad 
tooth. It is this important implication, as well as the frequency of the 
reported need, that makes the mental health of disadvantaged children 
rank high in any order of unmet needs.” 


Any plans or projections for elementary and secondary education 
for the Seventies must be placed in the context of the facts, nrg re 
and persons’ data we have collected in the sixties. Our great leap 
forward for equality of education remains reality bound, — the 
energy for release. The energy is not only a critical mass of Federal, 
State, local and private funds, but also the collection and systematiz- 
ing of the realities and forces that will bring us out of a climate of 
slogans, self-interest, professional jealousy, conceptual sterility, and 
simply pig-headed, masochistic individualism. Our children provide 
us with mute evidence of our neglect: 

According to the Coleman Report, in comparing reading achieve- 
ment. of students throughout the country with the white students in 
the metropolitan Northeast, the white students were .3 grade behind, 
while nonwhites were 3.8 years behind in reading ability by grade 12. 

The retention rate for students between the Afth grade and high 
school graduation is approximately 72 percent, while the dropout rate 
is 28 percent.? Although the National Institute of Mental Health in 
1967 reported that only 10 percent of the Nation’s high school students 
have smoked marijuana, other responsible estimates of students’ use 
of drugs vary from 5 percent to 35 percent.‘ 

Our children provide us with stark evidence of their commitment 


to values: 
250,000 were in the march on Washington, D.C. 
1,200,000 have served in Vietnam, while 475,000 serve there now. 
These children are the result of the sixties, of the curriculum 
reform movement,’ team teaching,® programmed instruction,’ tele- 


1The National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children “Title I— 
ESEA: A Review and A Forward Look—1969" Fourth Annual Report U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1969. 

2 Coleman, James, Equality of Educational Opportunity, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Aaa J Office, 1966, p. i 
p f —— Ea atonal Statistics, 1968. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 

e, , pp. 7-8. 

4 “Authorities Respond to Growing Drug Use Among High School Students” Phi Delta 
Kappan Vol. L (Dec., 1968) or 213. See also: “The Drug Generation Growing Younger” 
Newsweek, Apr. 21 — -8. 

6 Tyler, Ralph. Busic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1950. See also: Tyler, Ralph “New Dimensions in Curriculum Development.” 
Phi Delta Kappan Vol. XILIII (Sept., 1966). 

¢ Anderson, R. H. and Goodlad, J. I. The Non-Graded Elementary School. New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1959. See also: Anderson, R. H. “Team Teaching in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Revolution in Teaching. Grazie and Sohn (Ei) New York; Bantam 
1964. Shaplin, Judson. Team Teaching. New York: Harper and Row 1964. 

i i Cee E ae Se art — i le for Self-Instruction New York: 
. See also: nner, B. F, e c . : 
Appleton Crate thee echnology of Teaching. New York: 
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vision, mobility? urbanization,” the decrease in natural resources.” 
Yet the one dominant idea that our culture tells us about our children 
and about ourselves is a significant deterioration of mental health 
and concomitant behavioral disorders. We do not seem to be secure 
enough in ourselves as individuals or as a society to tolerate, accept, 
or acknowledge divergent, diffuse, and even opposite views or direc- 
tions.!? We find that the concepts that are forming the basis for our 
hopes for the sixties are based on broader acceptance of divergence 
as valuable. Some of these concepts are: ecology—the biological, 
chemical, social, and governmental interdependence and interrela- 
tions of all things; leisure *—the provision for space in work, play, 
thinking, learning; tolerance '*—the respect for ambiguity, for limits 
of ideas models, systems; conservation *—the acknowledgment of the 
end of affluence, the need to control pollutions; accountability,’® the 
balance of effectiveness over efficiency, or purpose over structure, and 
of responsiveness over authority. 

Planning the Federal involvement for the seventies requires the 
development of principles and plans to accomplish a purpose. Com- 
missioner Allen has asked that one of our purposes be the “Right 
to Read” for all children. The National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children has asked that mental health be 
one of our purposes. 

Coleman’s Equality of Educational Opportunity has asked that 
quality of education be one of our purposes for the seventies. Our 
present drift will force us to respond to certain predictable influences. 
Certain policy decisions by Congress would help coordinate the drift 
to meet necessary social purposes. 


Our limited vision into the early seventies allows us to predict the 
following items which will have significant impact on elementary 
and secondary schooling: 


(a) Money and financial resources will continue to be significantly 
redistributed among more people. Poverty will continue to exist in cer- 
tain places which are remote, have no interest or available resources. 
The reality of the contrast of this poverty to world poverty will make us 
more hopeful about the reality of our poverty. By the late seventies we 
may even have enough social consensus to redistribute financial re- 
sources more radically. 


8 McLuhan, M. and Carpenter, E. S. Ewploration in Communication, An Anthology. 
Boston: Beacon 1960. See also: McLuhan, M. Understanding Media: The Eetension of Man 
New York: McGraw Hill 1964. 

° Calvo, Robert C. ‘Helping the Mobile Child” Phi Delta Kappan Vol. L (April, 1969) 8. 
See also: Thomlinson, Ralph. “Internal Migration” Chapter 11, Population Dynamics New 
York: Random House. 1965. 

10 Gottmann, Jean, Magalopolis: The Urbanized Northeastern Seaboard New York: 20th 
Century Fund 1961. See also: Weaver, R. C. The Urban Complea: Human Values in Urban 
Life Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 1964. i 
06 (Fal T a H. “The U.S. Resource Outlook: Quantity and Quality’ Daedalus Vol. 
«o Carson, Rachel. The Silent Spring Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962. See also: Daedalus 
‘America’s Changing Environmert” Vol. 96 (Fall, 1967). 

183 Charlesworth, J. C. (Ed.) Leisure in America: Blessing or Curse? Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 1964. 

14 Oppenheimer, J. R. “Prospecte in the Arts and Sciences” The Open Mind New York: 
— he aa naka. People’s Hand 

onservatton—In the People’s Hands. Washington, D.C.: American Association of 

School Administrators 1964. See also: Swan, James, “The Challenge of Environmental 
Education” Phi Delta Kappan Vol L (Sept., 1969) 1. 

nat Revisie Waa BOE), Boe sit" burane De Fhe Computer ws danaa Be 

. See also: Bushnell, D. omputer in American ca- 

tion New York : Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1967 (Ch. 1). * 
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(b) Information and its dissemination will continue to improve in 
quality and usefulness. Equality of educational opportunity will be 
significantly achieved through the expanded use of media, environmental 
learning areas (mobile, ecologically complete exhibits, e.g. the Folk Art 
Festival, are presently developing). The expanded impact of television 
with careful programming techniques (e.g., Sesame Street) will decrease 
the need to depend on the teacher in school as the only and primary source 
of culture transmission. By the late seventies schools will serve again 
as knowledge factories rather than skills or aptitude development 
centers. 

(c) Chemical and biological knowledge will improve the basic metab- 
olism and physical health of learners. Synthetic foods with more efficient 
protein and vitamins will be available on a mass basis. By the late sev- 
enties children who have had a carefully programmed health and food 
plan will be learning information at rates that will compress present 
school learning needs with concomitant effects on teaching methods, cur- 
riculum, and school organization.” 

(d) Mobility and leisure time will change the social dependence on 
school as a place to hold children. As work days get shorter, school learn- 
ing activities will move toward flexible scheduling within the total family, 
child, teacher, learning setting rather than simply within the school. By 
the late seventies children in different places will have the opportunity 
to go to school year ’round in whatever place they are, with module learn- 
ing packages and environments provided by the home school or the re- 
ceiving school. 

(e) Increased political awareness will begin the redirection of national 
priorities. Choices will not be developed in either/or modes but rather in 
carefully designed alternatives which allow for divergence of view and 
multiple goals. By the late seventies, multiple and significantly divergent 
schooling systems—public, parochial, private, profitmaking—will be 
developed with clearly outlined comparable performance standards in 
basic skills for societal growth as well as clearly outlined alternative 
objectives, particularly in the area of ethical values. 

(f) Elementary and secondary schooling will continue to be age- 
bound, even as complex descriptions of performance are developed, some 
of which will also be needs of other age levels. 


The predictable principles which should be considered in looking 
to the needs of elementary and secondary education in the seventies 
include some of the following: 


(a) The major concern of professional educators will shift from con- 
cern for bricks and mortar, enough buildings to house children, and 
enough teachers to “handle” them, to providing necessary and useful 
situations for learning in highly mobile, modular, multi-presentation 
modes. The teacher will become a master diagnostician and perceptive 
practitioner.” 

(b) The pupil/learner will be accepted as an asset to be developed, a 
beneficiary of the expertise and constructs we have developed. This will 
lead to a system restructuring, with the pupil as client rather than as raw 
material of the productive line. 

(c) The materials and persons for learning will be seen as an asset to 
be distributed among States and to the learners where they are. Equal 
educational opportunity will be extended to focus on distribution of man- 
power and materials to the client—parent, child. Instead of being limited 
to equality of access, we will operate on the principle of equality of 
distribution. 


The oo will lead to major development efforts in the early 
and mid-seventies to accomplish the following: 


Ereren large amount of data can be interpreted to suggest that the school as presently 
—— is as effective as drugs in highlighting the mental health dysfunction of the 
poor © 

18 Special education, which has had a closer relation to the learner because of the 
clearer measure of accountability, has already developed primitive models of these new 
roles which should be further examined, tested, and distributed. 
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(a) Standardized, pretested packages and protocols which can be 
teacher-managed and placed in the hands of any learner will be avail- 
able to develop, reinforce, and expand certain knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes. This effort will be initiated by a linking and further development 
of data collection and instrumentation efforts now being applied to the 
practice or craft of teaching. We now are beginning to apply our tech- 
nology to systematizing the process, as well as to the logic of a bit or 
construct of information about man or reality. 

(b) As enough products in multimedia—paper, and pencil, slide tape, 
etc.—form are available, a significant part of each elementary and sec- 
ondary school will develop in the form of service stations such as 
MacDonald’s. Certain desired or needed pretested learning sets will be 
accessible by dropping into a service learning center. The distribution 
mechanism already in fact exists in the publishing world and in the TV 
and telephone systems. 

(c) And as materials that take over a part of each curricula are de- 
veloped, engineered and distributed, the role and domain of the teacher 
will change. Rathe” than acting as a transmitting channel, the teacher 
instead will begin to develop arrangements and skills that enhance and 
develop the learning situation as a place to remake already available 
knowledge, to apply knowledge to new data, or to discover new knowledge. 


What all of this means for. the development of new or modified 
Federal legislation depends also on certain assumptions. 


(a) To program successfully, and evaluate the analysis, development, 
and testing of the packages, instrumentation, development, and distribu- 
tion systems requires fiscal commitment beyond an eight-month &ppro- 
priation cycle. 

(b) To assure control of performance, the assessment, evaluation, and 
reporting systems must be refined and systematized. 

(c) Existing laws carry in kernel form most of the needed legisla- 
tion: authorization and appropriation; expenditure, and management 
of funds needs public clarification. 

(d) The domain of Local educational agencies under the direction of 
State educational authority needs to continue to be clarified and distin- 
guished from the Federal domain. 


It seems purposeful, then, to look into the seventies with legislation 
that encourages the following: 


(a) Three-to four-year grant cycles to reduce the start-and-stop, in- 
cessant politicking, and inherent mobility of year-by-year funding. 

(b) Total systems training, materials development, distribution, 
teaching, learning, assessment, evaluation, and revision models rather 
than shotgun, short term, self interest supporting efforts. 

(c) The development of instrumentation for analysis, assessment, 
and evaluation of teaching, learning, and organization. 

(d) The development of distribution systems which make products 
and persons available to all the clients—parents or pupils—who should 
hold a significant control over the choice of product or person. This 
would logically lead to legislation which would encourage the availability 
ao products and persons at the Local level throughout our coun- 

(e) The development and distribution of heal 
and products to E th and nutrition services 

exible arrangements between Localities in the exchange of 
standardized educational products or i 
p services to accompany the clients 


‘The elementary and secondary schools of American in the seventies 
will be different environments, Equality of access to the riches and 
resources of the educational expertise of this nation should be the 
priority of the legislation, authorization, and appropriation for the 
seventies. The increasing pressure of the concept of accountability in 
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a total society will increase the shift from opportunity to access, from 
availability to choice. Hopefully, the schools or learning environ- 
ments we provide for our children will be a to their needs 
and responsive to their requests; will provide alternatives in the style 
of our enterprise system; and will take advantage of our already 
developed solutions and techniques. We may move to a radical new 
schoolhouse, but we need not re-invent the wheel. 

We finally have returned our educational focus to the child as 
learner in a classroom or other place where he learns to read, to listen, 
to control himself, to put his world together honestly and usefully 
again and again, to live with others, to value and to make new knowl- 
ade . Now we “rust move to assure that the requirements we place on 
him for schooling also assure that schooling is a place and a thing that 
makes it possible for him to learn to read, to listen, to control himself, 
to put his world together honestly and usefully again and again, to 
live with others, to value, and to make new knowledge. 

Let us start by emphasizing those parts of our legislation which en- 
courage and enhance the probability that such “total support systems” 
for the learner will be developed as effectively as we have developed 
such expertise in outer space and on the moon. 





PROBLEMS IN THE DETERMINATION OF EDUCABILITY 
IN POPULATIONS WITH DIFFERENTIAL CHARAC- 


TERISTICS 


Edmund W. Gordon, Chairman, Department of Guidance, and Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


INTRODUCTION 


The determination of educability in children from populations 
which show wide differentials in intellective and social functioning 
is simple but also complex. When the question is posed as a political 
problem, the answer is simply to declare that all children are educable 
and assign the responsibility to the schools for educating all children. 
Soms of our activity on behalf of economically and socially disadvan- 
taged children and youth have taken that form. We have agreed that 
these oniidren should be educated. We have acknowledged or assumed 
that they xre educable. We have greatly increased money and human 
resources directed at improving their education. We have developed 
varieties of compensatory education. 

Yet we have not been highly successful in educating poor and 
minority group children. We are now told (or reminded) by Jensen 
(1969) that the problem may be that these children, particularly the 
black ones, are genetically different and inferior. The allegation of 
genetic inferiority is a value judgment based largely on speculation 
and inference from a quite disparate body of empirical data. The fact 
of genetic difference is obvious with respect to certain physical traits 
but not so clear with respect to intellective and social behavioral 
characteristics, It is clear, however, that. children who come from cer- 
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tain ethnic, cultural, and economic groups show some characteristics 
in high incidence. The hypothesis that some of these characteristics 
are hereditable is of course tenable. The fact that differences exist, 
however, is not debatable and may have relevance for the determina- 
tion of educability. It is when the determination of educability 1s 
sed as a pedagogical rather than political problem that the question 
mes complex. . | 
The complexity of this‘issue derives in part from. the facts that 
educational treatments vary greatly with respect to content, focus, and 
oals, but are relatively nonvariant with respect to method, while on 
the other hand patterns of intellective and social human functions 
vary with respect to affective qualities, cognitive styles, motivational 
forces, task involvement, and temperaments, etc. The variance in 
these patterns of human functions may require complementary varia- 
tions in educational method as well as in content, focus, and goals. In 
the absence of such a match, individuals and groups with atypical 
patterns of intellective and social functions may be uneducable under 
that inappropriate set of conditions. These same individuals or groups 
may Drove to be educable under a more appropriate set of pedagogical 
conditions. Thus in the present crisis over education for black, Puerto 
Rican, Mexican-American, American Jndian, poor white, or other dis- 
advantaged groups, the questions of educability may prove to be 
recalcitrant of solution until we move beyond political declarations to 
find pedagogical solutions and commit the necessary financial and 
human resources to the application of these solutions. 


DIFFERENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS IN DISADVANTAGED POPULATIONS 


Available research data permits the identification of several cate- 
gories of behavior which are encountered with great frequency among 
socially disadvantaged youth. First there are several studies which 
suggest that children from disadvantaged backgrounds in comparison 
with middle-class children are less able to make use of conventional 
verbal symbols in representing and interpreting their feelings, their 
experiences, and the objects in their environments. It is important to 
note that the apparent deficiency is in the use of such conventional 
verbal symbols—there is no definitive evidence that such children 
suffer from an underlying deficiency in symbolic representation. 

Available evidence suggests that depressed language function can 
be the result of a variety of circumstances which make for disad- 
vantaged status. Kellmer, Pringle, and Tanner (1958) found in a 
group of youth of comparable economic level, age, sex, and I.Q. dif- 

erences on all quantitative measures of language function, differences 
which consistently favored children raised in their own homes as 
opposed to children raised in institutions. The authors suggested that 
youth raised in the institutions studied were disadvantaged by an 
insufficient language stimulation resulting in restricted capacity for 
language development. Other investigators have been concerned with 
language development in different economic groups. Davis (1937) 
found a considerably higher percentage of youth with good articula- 
tion among oppe occupational groups than among lower. Beckey 
(1942) reported finding significantly more children with retarded 
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speech among lower socio-economic groups. Templin (1953) found a 
significant difference between children of upper and lower economic 
ee on tests of articulation, the difference being in favor of the 

igher economic group. Her data indicates that children of the lower 
socio-economic groups take about a year longer to reach essentiall 
mature articulation than do those of the upper group. Irwin (1948) 
reported that children after the age of one-and-one-half showed 
significant differences in their mastery of speech sounds according to 
their father’s occupational status—with the advantage in the direc- 
tion of the higher occupational groups. 

Anastasi (1952) compared Negro and Caucasian children and found 
among the Caucasians a greater frequency of mature sentence types, 
more complex construction and better elaborated concepts. Hilliard 
(1957), approaching the questions inferentially, found that children 
with rich information backgrounds were better equipped for reading 
than were pupils whose previous experience had been meager. In 
studies by Thomas (1962) and Templin (1957) in which the variable 
studied was a number of words used per remark, Thomas’ subjects 
drawn from a low socio-economic group showed a mean of 5.6 words 
used, while Templin’s subjects drawn from a middle-class population 
showed a mean of 6.9 words per remark. 

In what is probably the most careful, though limited, study of 
linguistic behavior in lower-and middle-class subjects, Bernstein 
(1961) reported that the language of lower-class youths tends to be 
“restricted” in form. He characterized this language as serving to 
communicate signals and direction and to confine thinking to a rel- 
atively low level of repetitiveness. On the other hand, he described 
the language of the middle and upper classes as “elaborated” and 
serving to communicate ideas, relationships, feelings, and subjective 
states. These works suggest that symbolic representation is present 
in both classes, but also that important qualitative differences exist 
in the form of and utilization of the symbol or language systems. These 
differences may have important implications for learning. However, 
since these studies have not included analysis of learning facility or 
lack of it in terms of language forms and vernacular peculiar to the 
population, the data do not enable us to determine accurately the 
specific nature of the learning disabilities mvolved. 

But the inferential conclusions draw” from these studies, relating 
school failure to differences in language development in disadvantaged 
children, gain some support from studies of concept development in 
this population. Riessman (1962) has described concept formation 
among the disadvantaged as content centered rather than form cen- 
tered, their reasoning as inductive rather than deductive. Such a con- 
ceptual style has been viewed as limiting the child’s ability to make 
accurate generalizations and to transfer knowledge utilizing previously 
learned concepts (Gordon, 1963). 

Deutsch (1963) and Hilliard (1957) have noted that increasing age 
amplifies the difference in the quality of language usage between 
classes; and Deutsch has suggested that if the acquisition of language 
is a prerequisite of concept formation and problem solving, then these 
evidences of relative increasing language deficiency would indicate 
a tremendous lower-class deficit in conceptual formation. Deutsch 
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(1963) found that his subjects, drawn from a disadvantaged popula- 
tion, were relatively proficient on motor tasks, on tasks which required 
a short time span, and on tasks which could be most easily related to 
concrete objects and services; but, as he later reported (1964), he 
found lower-class children generally inferior in abstract conceptuali- 
zation and in the categorizing of visual stimuli. Ausubel (1963) con- 
cluded that when there was a delay in the acquisition of certain formal 
language forms, there was a resultant difficulty in making the transi- 
tion from concrete to abstract modes of thought. 

In a cross cultural inventory of the my concepts of kinder- 
garteners, Montague (1964) found significant differences between 
social classes in favor of the higher SES group; but Deutsch (1960) 
found that arithmetic scores were higher than reading scores — 
a population of lower-class children, even though both were depresse 
below national norms. In interpreting this finding, the investigator 
suggested that the difference might be accounted for by a hypothesis 
that reading involves motivations arising from specific value systems 
not shared by the disadvantaged society, while arithmetic may involve 
concrete acts, such as marketing, which are common to the society. In 
the work of the author (Gordon, 1965) in Prince Edward County, Vir- 
ginia, arithmetic scores were similarly found to be less depressed than 
reading scores in the 7- to 10-year age groups. These children who had 
been deprived of formal education for four years are thought to have 
developed simple arithmetic skills in their everyday chore experiences. 
These experiences did not, however, provide a basis for the casual or 
incidental acquisition of reading skills. 

If these assumptions about the experience-based distinctions between 
acquisition of reading and arithmetic skills are correct, then the Mon- 
tague, Deutsch, and Gordon data would seem to support the observa- 
tion that disadvantaged children tend to depend more on concrete than 
symbolic experience in dealing with concepts. In a study by Siller 
(1957), however, this view is subjected to closer examination. Study- 
ing 181 white sixth graders, he found that higher-status children (a) 
scored higher than lower-status children on all tests of conceptual 
ability; (b) showed a significantly greater tendency toward abstrac- 
tion in making choices between types of definitions than lower-status 
children; and (c) when matched with lower status subjects or non- 
verbal tests, scored higher than their counterparts on tests of verbal 
concepts. When, however, the groups were matched on the basis of 
I.Q. scores, none of the above differences remained. The investigator 
suggests that this is due to an elimination of the lower extreme of the 
low-status group, which in turn suggests that differences with respect 
to conceptual style may be a result of generally lower levels of intel- 
lectual function (as measured on intelligence tests) among lower- 
status children. Thus, while there is a considerable body of evidence 
to support the statement that lower-status children tend to show pre- 
ference for concrete as opposed to abstract frames of reference in con- 
cept formation, the origin and nature of this style dominance and its 
relationship to intelligence and the teaching-learning process are yet 
to be established. 

Among other disadvantageous characteristics, disadvantaged chil- 
dren have been noted by several investigators and observers to demon- 
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strate perceptual styles and perceptual habits which are either in- 
adequate or irrelevant to the Somes of academic efficiency. Although 
high levels of perceptual sensitization and discrimination are often 

resent, these skills to be better developed in physical than in visual 
belia vior and in visual than in aural behavior (Riessman, 1962). Prob- 
ably the most significant characteristic in this area is the extent to 
which these children fail to develop a high degree of dependence on 
the verbal and written language forms of academicians for learning 
cues. Many of the children simply have not adopted the modes of re- 
ception and expression which are traditional to and necessary for suc- 
cess in school. 

The extent to which styles of perception and expression differ among 
children of different backgrounds is well documented. In his study of 
retarded, average, and gifted children, Jensen (1963) concluded that 
many children viewed as retarded have merely failed to learn the 
verbal mediators which facilitate school learning. Earlier Carson 
(1960) found white children superior to Negroes and northern Negroes 
superior to southern Negroes E it came to understanding the mean- 
ings of words used in communication. In a study of children’s use 
of time in their own stories, Leshan (1952) found that time orienta- 
tion varies with social class and that middle-and upper-class children 
told stories involving a more prolonged period of time than those of 
lower-class children. Riessman (1962) includes slowness as a feature 
of the cognitive functioning of disadvantaged youngsters, a conclusion 
arrived at by Davidson some ten years earlier (1950) on finding dif- 
ferences in speed of response to be primarily responsible for racial dif- 
ferences in I.Q. estimated by timed performance tests. Deutsch (1964) 
found lower-class children relatively poorer in auditory discrimina- 
tion, in recognizing perceptual similarities, and in the syntactical 
manipulation of language. Earlier (1960) he had found them inferior 
to a control group on tasks requiring concentration and persistence. 

In fact, many of the children with whom we are concerned show a 
marked lack of involvement with, attention to, and concentration on 
the content of their academic experiences. There are few academic 
tasks which commit them to deep involvement. Their work habits are 
frequently insufficiently developed. Because of the high interest de- 
mands of nonacademic experiences and the relatively low-interest 
demands of academic experiences, they are limited in their ability to 
inhibit responses to those stimuli which are extraneous to academic 
learning and to disinhibit responses which are pertinent to academic 
learning. Deutsch (1960) reported that lower-class children tend to 
ignore difficult problems with a “so what” attitude and that as a re- 
sult, over a period of time, their learning is decreased proportionately. 
Ausubel (1963) found that lower-class children depend more on ex- 
ternal as opposed to internal control than do children from the middle 
class. 

Moreover, socially disadvantaged children have been determined by 
several investigators to be less highly motivated and to have lower 
aspiration for academic and vocational achievement than do their 
midde- and upper-class school peers, The degree of motivation and 
the direction which it takes among many of these children are often 
inconsistent with both the demands and the goals of formal education. 
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But although the quality of aspiration is often depressed, it is usually 
consistent with the child’s perceptions of the opportunities and 
rewards available to him. Symbolic rewards and postponements of 
gratifcation appear to have little value as positive motivators of 
achie ‘ement. For these children goals tend to be self-centered, imme- 
diate, and utilitarian, as are the gonls of the dominant culture. How- 
ever, children growing up under more privileged circumstances have 
available many sources of immediate satisfaction and immediate 
feedback as well as many more evidences of the utilitarian value of 
academic effort. The differences between the privileged and the disad- 
vantaged in this area are not so much differences in values as differ- 
ences in the circumstances under which the values are called into play. 
Although the values from which motivation is derived in the disad- 
vantaged child seem to reflect the dominant-culture concern with sta- 
tus, material possessions, ingroup morality, Judeo-Christian ethics, 
competition, etc., there is usually lacking a concern with the aesthetics 
of knowledge, symbolization as an art form, introspection, and com- 
petition with one’s self. In other words, dominant societal goals and 
values are operative, but their direction and context may not be com- 
plementary to academic achievement. 

Rosen (1956), observing a relationship between high motivation and 
high grades, postulated that middle-class children are more likely to 
be taught the motives and values which make achievement possible. 
Similarly, in Gould’s study (1941), only sons who internalized their 
parents’ values of aspiration were sufficiently motivated to overcome 
obstacles which faced them in school. Bernstein (1960) found achieve- 
ment strivings arising from parental demands for success to be a more 
central motivational factor among middle-class than among lower- 
class children. 

Closely related to these motivational factors are attitudinal factors, 
and these too are often a source of problems in educational planning 
for disadvantaged children. Hieronymus (1951) found that higher 
socio-economic status was correlated with a high level of aspiration 
and positive attitudes toward schoo] while negative attitudes toward 
school and lower levels of aspiration were more frequently encountered 
in lower socio-economic status groups. Sewell’s (1957 ) finding that 
educational aspirations tend to be greatly influenced by class values 
in a manner favoring the middle and upper classes is consistent with 
the earlier work. Among other characteristics which have been referred 
to in this population are utilitarian attitudes toward knowledge and 
negative attitudes toward the pure pursuit of knowledge. Many of 
these children and their parents view education primarily in terms of 
its job market value and their orientation is toward achieving the 
minimum level of education commensurate with employability. Car- 
roll (1945) sees the lower-class ideal self as characterized by personal 
beauty and fame, not the moral and intellectual qualities which char- 
acterize the ideal self of middle-class children. 

As important as these attitudes toward school and learning may be 
it is in the area of attitude toward self and others that the crucial 
determinants of achievement and upward mobility may lie, and it is 
in these areas that our data is least clear. It has been observed by some 
that disadvantaged children show affinity for ingroup members and 
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demonstrate a sense of distance from or even hostility toward repre- 
sentatives of outgroups, whether in peer or non-peer relationships. 
Contrastingly, other observers have noted the high degree of respect 
and awe in which these children hold selected outgroup status persons 
or idealized models. Tendencies toward self-depreciation and de- 
pressed self-concepts have been noted by several observers ey 
1960; Keller, 1963; and Silverman, 1963). Goff (1954) found that 
lower-class children have more feelings of inadequacy in school than 
do children from the middle class. On the other hand, some recent 
findings (Gordon, 1965) suggest that depressed self-concept is not so 
prevalent a condition, and that even where present it may have little 
negative bearing on achievement. In fact, it is entirely possible that 
positive or negative — of self-worth may operate respectively 
to depress or accelerate achievement. Furthermore, it is in this area 
that the rapidly changing national and world situations involving 
underdeveloped peoples are likely to be most influential, and it is 
difficult to predict the ultimate effect of these altered situations on 
self-perception and behavioral change. | 

Our knowledge and even our researchable hunches are as yet limited. 
But it 1s cant em changing situations that the school yet finds a 
fulcrum on which to lever up motivation, aspiration, and involvement. 
There is growing empirical evidence to support the view that young 
people actively associated with the current civil rights struggle draw 
from their involvement in that effort a new source of motivation and 
an enhanced view of themselves (Coles, 1963). The impression is 
gained that such experiences are reflected in greater application of 
effort to and greater achievement in academic endeavors. The evidence 
for such improvement is less clear, yet there can be little doubt that 
attitudes toward self and toward the environment in relation to self 
are crucial variables in academic as well as in social and emotional 
learning situations. One of the clearest findings coming from the 
Coleman Report (1966) indicates the crucial role of a sense of environ- 
mental control in academic achievement. The importance of an indi- 
vidual’s sense of personal ability to influence his future through his 
own efforts is exceeded only by family background characteristics as 
a contributor to school achievement. 

With the notable exception of Riessman (1962) attempts at identi- 
fication of positives or strengths in this population are hard to find. 
However, even in Riessman’s treatment there is a tendency to roman- 
ticize these characteristics which may be a more serious error than to 
ignore them. Among the several positives which may be identified are 
those behaviors ad conditions which can be utilized and built upon 
for the purpose of educational improvement. It is extremely important 
to recognize that selective motivation, creativity, and proficiency are 
present in this ——— and, as Riessman has consistently stressed, 
1f we look for these characteristics in their traditional form and along 
traditionally academic dimensions, we shall merely insure that they 
not be found. These children, like others are motivated by some factors 
in the field. They show creativity in some situations. They are proficient 
at some tasks and under some conditions. 

Reference has earlier been made to problems in language develop- 
ment and use. In contrast to the colloquially accepted concept that 
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language is inadequate in this population is the proposition that there 
exist in disadvantaged populations quite complex languages. The form 
in which the language is expressed may not be verbal nor may the 
specific symbols be consistent with those normative to the dominant 
culture. But the presence of a language system or a system of symbolic 
representation adequate to the needs of the culture in which it has 
developed should not be ignored. The important question then becomes 
not whether language exists, but to what extent a given language sys- 
tem may be utilized in understanding and managing advanced con- 
ceptual problems, If the facts and integrative relationships of science 
or the conceptual explorations of philosophy cannot be expressed i: 
symbols capable of incorporation into the language system in question, 
then that language, though it may be adequate for the culture in which 
it exists, is inadequate to the demands of contemporary educational 
processes. 

To date, investigations into the utilitarian dimensions of divergent 
language patterns have not been conducted. Our research has estab- 
lished the fact of language differences (Deutsch, 1963, 1964; Jensen, 
1963; John, 1964), and in addition we know something of the nature 
of these differences. The Bernstein work (1960, 1961) referred to earlier 
characterized lower-class language as restricted and middle-class lan- 
guage as elaborated. Strodbeck (1964) has described a mechanism by 
which such language systems may develop and be perpetuated. He 
identifies this mechanism ir the context of intrafamilial decision theory 
where the elaborative characteristic of middle-class language is a prod- 
uct of parity (and thus conflict) in the decision-making process in the 
middle-class home. Restricted language, on the other hand, develops 
as a product of unilateral decision making in the lower-class home. In 
a situation involving equality and conflict of ideas, the learner (child) 
early develops sensitivity to Janguage as a vehicie for the elaboration 
of ideas. Where the opposite situation exists, the child early develops 
sensitivity to language as a vehicle for the communication of signals or 
directions. Some findings of C. Deutsch (1964) indicate that there are 
significant class differences in the time spent in parent-child communi- 
cation—the length of such communication is considerably shorter for 
lower-class than for middle-class subjects. This difference has been 
viewed as a handicap, but it may be that given a different instructional 
method this proclivity for brief verbal communicative contact could 
bean advantage to the learner. 

Much of our knowledge concerning children from socially disad- 
rantaged backgrounds has been drawn by inference from the wide 
literature on juvenile delinquency. Sensitive analysis of this literature 
leads toan awareness of several other characteristics of this population. 
One cannot study the literature on boys’ gangs or juvenile offenders 
without coming to the conclusion that these youngsters show ingenious- 
ness and issourcefulness in pur-uing self-selected goals and in coping 
with very difficult and complex conditions of life. Such coping behavior 
reflects accuracy of perception and generalization around a variety of 
social, psychological, and physical phenomena. It is at once obvious 
that these children are capable of meaningful and loyal personal rela- 
tionships and operate with an ingroup morality that surpasses that of 
some more privileged segments of society. In many situations where 
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the problems flow from the experiences and are important for the self- 
selected goal, such operations as memory, recall, computation, and 
representation have been demonstrated to be functionally adequate. 

The second area to which research attention has been directed is the 
environment. Studies referrable to environmental concern have con- 
sisted largely of a cataloguing of the factors in homes and communities 
from which disadvantaged children come which may interfere with 
normal school achievement. Such studies have often been conducted 
with the ultimate aim of incorporating knowledge obtained from them 
in the training of school personnel so that they may “understand” the 
culture and the values of their pupils. The corcurrence between certain 
conditions of life, certain population characteristics, and poor school 
adjustment has been interpreted cs indicating a casual relationship, 
though the evidence supports only the conclusion that these phenomena 
are correlated. 

Such studies, while they may have social-anthropological value, are 
of questionable use in planning educational programs for these chil- 
dren. It is probably true that adverse conditions of life do not facilitate 
academic achievement in most children, but we have no firm evidence 
that such conditions preclude academic success. In fact, there are suffi- 
cient cases of success despite adverse conditions to make untenable the 
conclusion that difficult life circumstances prevent success in school. 
Insufficient attention has been given to the fact that many “normal” 
and well-functioning individuals have such adverse circumstances in 
their lives. There are many good reasons for improving the living con- 
dit'ons of the disadvantaged, and there is certainly no good excuse for 
an affluent society to fail to do so, but a concern on the part oa the school 
for changing poor conditions of life should not substitute for a primary 
concern with the improvement of the teaching-learning process. 


Tue Protean Nature or EpucaBiLiry 


One of the traditional roles of education in the U.S.A. has been to 
broaden opportunities for productive, influential, and rewarding par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the society by developing those skills and 
entry credentials necessary for economic survival and social satisfac- 
tion. The idea of education for all grew gradually. In this country we 
extended this opportunity to more and more of our people by a steady 
increase in the quantity of educational experiences available and the 
quality of the educational product. While the quantity of available ed- 
ucational experiences has grown, there also has been a marked increase 
in the quality of the skills and competencies demanded of those who 
would achieve much. Similarly, the individual’s goals are higher. He 
wants to be productive in the sense that the society sees his effort as 
resulting in a valued product; influential in the sense that his participa- 
tion is viewed as having some influence on outcomes; and rewarded for 
his effort both materially and psychologically. 

Increased perception of this role of education makes us want to 
equalize access to basic education of high quality. Spurred on by the 
civil rights movement of the 1950’s and 1960’s, equal opportunity in 
education has become an issue of crucial national concern. By many, 
it is regarded as the base for all the rights, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities of membership in this modern democratic society. 
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Our country’s desire to equalize educational opportunities is in part 
a product of advances in the organization and development of human 
societies during the past six centuries. In earlier periods when neither 
the need nor the resources for wide access to education existed, the 
ideal of universal equalization of educational opportunities also did 
not exist, certainly not in the public policy sphere. The concept itself 
and the concern for its implementation could not have emerged as an 
important issue, even now, if we had not earlier developed an aware- 
ness of the university of educability. Human societies have always 
considered educable those categories of persons thought to be needed in 
the maintenance of the social order. Consequently as the human re- 
source requirements of social orders have changed, concepts of educa- 
bility have changed. Educability in human subjects has been defined 
Jess by the actual potentials of persons and more by the level of 
society's demand for people capable of certain levels of function. 

In more simplistic and exclusive social systems, most people were 
considered uneducable and effort was not “wasted” on their formal 
training. As long ago as the early Christian period and as recently 
as the early nineteenth century, it was only the religious and political 
nobility who were thought to be capsble and worthy of academic 
learning. The social order was maintained by the machinations of 
those clite groups and the simple and routine gaming, farming, and 
crafting skills of the illiterate masses. Under the triple pressures of 
the reformation in religion, mechanization in industry, and institu- 
tionalization in commerce, categories of persons thought to be capable 
of academic learning were greatly expanded. Opportunities for active 
participation in religious activities and rituals made reading and 
writing more widely usable and salable skills. Similarly, the emergence 
of collective machine production in shops and the expansion of com- 
merce and trade through institutions made necessary the broader dis- 
tribution of these skills. The combined impact was a greatly increased 
societal need for computational and communicative skills in larger 
numbers of people. As a corollary, previously illiterate people were 
drawn into the small body of literates and the mass of “uneducables” 
was reduced. 

In the United States, where religious freedom and diversity became 
widespread, where democracy in government became the ideal, and 
where industrialization and economic expansion advanced most rap- 
idly, more and more literate persons were required. In mid-nineteenth 
century U.S.A., society’s view of who could be educated quickly 
expanded to include all people in this country except for slaves. With 
the end of slavery and the incorporation of ex-slaves into the indus- 
trial labor force, ex-slaves gradually came to be regarded as educable. 
Through the exercise of briefly held political power, together with 
uneducated poor whites, they literally forced increased access to public 
education as a vehicle for their education. These indigenous poor were 
later joined by waves of immigrants who also saw the public school 
as their major route to economic and social salvation. In the metro- 
politan areas of the period, the school also became the major voca- 
tional training resource that prepared semiskilled and commercial 
workers for rapidly expanding industries. Although the school did 
not succeed in educating all of these new candidates, the once narrowly 
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defined concept of educability was now nearly universal in its 
inclusiveness. 

Our conception of education has also changed over the years. In 
Thomas Jefferson’s view the school was expected to provide the tech- 
nical skills and basic knowledge necessary for work and economic 
survival. It was from newspapers, journals, and books, and from par- 
ticipation in politics that people were to be really educated. In review- 
ing Jefferson’s position on education, Cremin (1965) has concluded 
that it never occurred to Jefferson that schooling would become the 
chief educational influence on the young. However, changes in the 
number and variety of persons served by the school, changes in the 
funecioning of the society, and changes in the nature of the skills 
and competencies required by the social order have also changed the 
nature of education. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century in this country, public 
schools serving the upper classes had developed curricula basic to a 
liberal education. In this period, the secondary school was quite selec- 
tive and was designed to prepare a relatively few young people for 
entrance into college where most of them would pursue studies lead- 
ing to one of the professions. While this trend continued through the 
latter half of that century, the first half of the twentieth century 
was marked by a high degree of proliferation in the development of 
technical and vocational training programs. Preparation in the 
liberal arts was considered a luxury and was thought by some to be 
relatively useless. It was the Jeffersonian concept of utilitarian edu- 
eation which prevailed. And it was this utilitarian education which 
came to be the mode in the growing acceptance of universal educa- 
bility. “Everyone can and should be taught to do useful work and to 
hold a job” was the prevalent view. 

The wide acceptance of this view contributed to the salvaging of 
education for Negroes following the betrayal of the Reconstruc- 
tion Period and its leadership. In the great debate symbolized by 
verbal conflict between Booker T. Washington and William E. B. 
DuBois, the real struggle was between those who stood for the narrow 
but practical training of the hands of Negro and poor children so 
that they could work and those represented by DuBois who believe 
in the broad and somewhat Jess immediately practical education of 
the mind through the liberal arts and sciences. Those favoring the 
training of the hands won that debate. Educational facilities for 
Negroes and other poor people slowly expanded under the banner 
of technical and vocational training. This may have been a victory 
for expanded access to education, but the neglected concern for the 
“liberating” study of the arts and sciences made this a victory from 
which true equality in education has yet to recover. We will return 
to this point later in this paper. At the moment our concern is with 
the protean nature of educability and education. 

In this country the battle for equality of educational opportunity 
was first waged to establish public responsibility for the education of 
children in States where public education did not exist. This was 
followed by the struggle for adequate educational facilities and 
diverse educational programs. The twentieth century was one-third 
spent before the struggle for equal though separate schools was en- 
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gaged. By mid-century it was legally determined that in our society 
separate schools are intrinsically unequal. However, even before the 
1954 Supreme Court school desegregation decision was promulgated, 
it was becoming clear that racial mixed school systems do not auto- 
matically insure education of high quality. This observation was sup- 
ported by data on minority group jalan from schools in the North 
where varying degrees and patterns on ethnic mix were extant. 
Although the performance of minority group children in some of 
those schools was superior to that of such children in segregated sys- 
tems in the South, differences in achievement and in the characteristics 
of their schools were notable. | 

The early 1960's brought campaigns for education of high quality 
provided in ethnically integrated school settings. Some school systems 
responded with plans for the redistribution of school populations 
in efforts to achieve a higher degree of ethnic balance. Some of those, 
along with other schools, introduced special enrichment and remedial 
programs intended to compensate for or correct deficiencies in the 
preparation of the children or the quality of the schools. Neither these 
efforts at achieving integrated education nor at developing compensa- 
tory education resulted in success, Ethnic balance and educational 
programs of high quality proved impossible to achieve instantane- 
ously. Confronted with the failure to obtain ethnic integration and 
high quality in education, and given the recalcitrant presence of 
segregation in schools in the North, South, and West, the goals for 
many minority group parents shifted. In the late 1960’s the demand 
is made for education of high quality, where possible, on an ethnically 
integrated basis. However, where segregation exists (and it does 
exist for the great majority of ethnic minorities in this country), the 
demand increases for control of those schools, serving such children, 
by groups indigenous to the cultures and communities in which they 
live. Hence the demand for “black schools run by black Popa 

Alongside this growing acceptance and promotion of ethnic separa- 
tion, there continues to be concern for ethnic integration in education 
and compensatory education as complementary strategies in the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity. The introduction of the concept, 
“compensatory education,” grew out of the recognition that learners 
who did not begin from the same point may not have comparable 
opportunities for achievement when provided with equal and similar 
educational experiences. To make the opportunity equal, it is argued, 
it may be necessary to make education something more than equal. 
It may be necessary to compensate for the handicaps if we are to 
provide education of equal quality. It may be necessary to change the 
educational method be create new models in order to meet the learn- 
ing need and style of the youngster who comes to school out of a 
different background of experiences. 


EDUCABILITY AND THE PROCESSES OF EDUCATION 


To give meaning to the concept of educability in populations where 
there is deprivation of developmental and educational opportunity, 
several educational preconditions are indicated. These include (1) 
provision for a more appropriate distribution of emphasis between 
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the affective, cognitive, and conative aspects of learning; (2) a shift 
in emphasis in educational appraisal from quantitative measures and 
static prediction to qualitative measures and dynamic prescription ; 
(3) increased attention to individually-prescribed learning experi- 
ences; and (4) greater concern for insuring that the learning ex- 
perience is relevant to the general experience of the learner. 


Affective, Cognitive, and Conative Aspects of Leaning 


Zigler (1966) has suggested that the relative lack of success in many * 


of our programs of compensatory education may be due in part to the 
fact. that so much of this effort has been directed at attempting to 
modify the cognitive function of inefficient and retarded learners. 
He reminds us, however, that cognitive function may be the least 
malleable of human adaptive systems. The affective and conative 
systems may be more susceptible to change. In his research he has 
been able to demonstrate significant shifts in intellective function 
(reflected in intelligence test scores) as attributable to changes in 
motivation and task involvement without. perceptible change in the 
quality of basic cognitive function. It may be that our efforts at im- 
proving the general functioning of these children would be more pro- 
ductive if the emphasis were placed instead on tapping the sources 
of motivation known to be intrinsic to these learners and on the design 
of learning experiences directed at basic skills mastery. Productive 
function in these areas may lead to improved cognitive functions as 
a byproduct. Experimentation in these areas is not very extensive, 
save for the work of the behavioral analysis-contingency management 
clan. | 
Qv:ditativre vs, Quantitative Approaches to Measurement 

The heavy emphasis on reduced demand in curriculum modification 
for disadvantaged and retarded learners is partially a byproduct of 
our heavy dependence on quantitative approaches to measurement. 
When psycho-educational appraisal data are reported in terms of a 
score or a level of normalcy or retardation, educational planners have 
little basis for the design of learning experiences, On the other hand, 
qualitative appraisal data which are descriptive of intellective and 
social function lend themselves to the prescription of learning ex- 
periences which accommodate or complement cognitive style, 
temperamental traits, achievement patterns, and motivational states. 
Under such conditions, the predictive validity of measures of status 
may break down, since the seen of predictions is our knowledge of 
how others of similar status have performed in fairly well standardized 
educational or treatment situations. Where the characteristics of the 
target population vary greatly and traditional approaches to educa- 
tion prove ineffective, a shift in educational appraisal may be neces- 
sary from quantitative measurement and static prediction to qualita- 
tive measurement and dynamic prescription. 


Individually-Preseribed Learning 


In prescriptive design in education, the concern is with matching 
learning experiences to the characteristics and needs of children who 
vary in a number of ways. The major efforts so far have been directed 
at prescribing learning units which match the achievement level. 
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learning rate, or special interests of individual children. Each child 
is encouraged to move at his own rate and in areas which are of great- 
est interest to him. Most of these programs use existing curriculum 
materials with varying degrees of modification. None of the programs 
has seriously engaged the problems of diagnosing affective and cog- 
nitive style and developing materials and techniques which match 
stylistic variations in learning behavior. As sophistication in quali- 
tative appraisal advances, increased specification in the prescription of 
learning experiences becomes more possible. However, the ultimate 
value of individuation in education is dependent upon our ability to 
translate educational prescriptions into appropriate units of learning 
experience. 


Learning Lperiences which have Relevance for the Learner 


In order to be maximally meaningful to a child, education must be 
relevant in three areas: (1) it must relate to him as an affective being 
through its materials, experiences, and people with which he can iden- 
tify ; his motivation to learn will be more easily tapped when the learn- 
ing task leads to goals which he perceived himself as valuing; (2) the 
content and form of the learning experience must be suited to his cog- 
nitive style and temperamental characteristics, and must complement 
his stage of cognitive development; this implies a sensitive determina- 
tion of the curriculum to be presented as well as the manner in which 
it is offered to the child: and (8) it must have social or utilitarian 
relevance; i.e., it must offer those skills and competencies which will 
expand the realm of functional choice available to the child. In this 
concern with expanding choices, it may be necessary to include some 
educational areas with which he does not. immediately identify, since 
it will be based not only on what he would need for adaptation to 
society at present, but on the projections of what he might need in the 
future. 

In general, the emphasis in attempts to provide relevant education 
has tended to shift back and forth between a stress on cognitive achieve- 
ment or development and on emphasis on socialization or “development 
of the whole child,” with few attempts to focus on both simultaneously 
in an integrated manner. In the recent flurry of activity to improve 
education for disadvantaged learners, considerable effort has been di- 
rected at somehow changing cognitive functioning. Unfortunately, to 
date there has been relatively little success in developing effective tools 
to shape this area of functioning. At the same time, emerging research 
is beginning to make more respectable a renewed emphasis on affec- 
tive (attitudinal and motivational) processes in learning. 

This renewed concern with affect, however, must be distinguished 
from much of the traditional approach which has concentrated on 
means of motivating, rather than on ways of using existing motiva- 
tion. Little attention has been given to providing role models with 
which the child can identify or to modifying the school so that it and 
its values have meaning for the child. 

Educability may be defined as the condition of being capable of 
ecademic learning mastery. The educability of mentally subnormal 
children, be they mentally defective or socially and educationally de- 
prived, continues to elude definitive determination. Undoubtedly, 
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some of these children are irreversibly retarded. Just how many is 
an unanswered question. Possibilities for the determination of educa- 
bility through more appropriate and diligently applied educa- 
tional processes are asserted to exist. It has been suggested that the 
failure of compensatory education for disadvantaged children may 
be the result of insufficient and inappropriate resources and meth- 
odology. Given the high incidence of characteristics in this popula- 
tion which are nonsupportive of academic achievement and the rela- 
tive nonvariant nature of traditional approaches to education, there 
may be greater promise in effort directed at the development of a 
match between the individual’s behavioral style and background of 
experience on the one hand, and the nature and content of the learn- 
ing experience on the other. The fact that they are atypical requires 
that we give greater attention to what we know about and is implied 
by our concept of individual differences. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES 


Ira J. Gordon, Professor of Education and Director, Institute for Development 
a Human Resources, College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
a. 


Many of the issues and needs of American education in the 1970's 
emerged as problems in the 1960's. Some have been with us for a con- 
siderably longer period of time. Among the pertinent issues are: 


1. Who should be educated? 
2. Where should education take place ? 
3. What should they learn ? 
4, How should they be taught? 
5. Who should control? 
6. Who should teach? 
1. How should teachers be prepared ? 
8, What are the limits to “education” ? 
9, How should we evaluate? 
10. What basic research needs to be done ? 


This paper, obviously, cannot deal with these in any depth. What is 
presented below are ideas about development of new rather than main- 
tenance of existing programs, 

First, who should be educated? We define the responsibility for free 
public education in the United States as extending from entry into 
the first grade until graduation from high school. We define the per- 
son entitled to free public education as the child between the ages of 
6 and 18. The requirements of living in the 1970’s suggest a recefini- 
tion. The total family will be our target population. This means an 
extension in both directions of the age span. Kindergarten in many 
states is already part. of the public school system, but is not universal. 
Further, al y for large portions of our population, preschool pro- 
grams in group settings for 18-month-olds, and other procedures be- 
ginning at 3 months, should be rapidly but carefully developed so that 
deficiencies which presently exist as children enter school can be sub- 
stantially reduced. Those youngsters who can profit from earlier ex- 
posure to systematic learning must receive a sound beginning. The pre- 
sent system of preschool education below entry into first grade is a 
haphazard mix of crash “compensatory” programs, good but expen- 
sive private schools, inadequate day care and baby sitting, and no 
program at all. A requirement in the coming decade is the organization 
of concerted efforts to bring some order out of the chaos of preschool 
education. 

Movement in this direction requires an equivalent effort in adult 
education. Effective school programs must include parent involvement. 
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Yet, involving a parent as an observer, visitor, or volunteer does not 
provide sufficient training in those roles parents can perform to en- 
hance the intellectual and personal development. of their children at 
home. Adult education should include training for family living and 
child rearing in addition to job training and retraining as the job mar- 
ket changes, education for leisure as the work week and work year 
decrease, and education for personal development. If the family is 
the target, programs of preparation for effective family living, in- 
cluding provision of adequate intellectual and personal settings for 
children, can unite both preschool and adult edueation into a systema- 
tic rather than a fragmentary attack, a 

The requirement for the coming decade is continuous Investigation 
into both the causes of mental retardation and exceptionality as well 
as the continued development. of effective programs of remediation. 
Much of the research shows that organizational patterns such as spe- 
cial classes will not solve the needs of these children. The use of auto- 
instructional devices and other individually oriented approaches within 
normal school settings seem to offer more effective avenues. What is 
required is continued Federal support not. only for programs training 
teachers for work with exceptional children, but also to enable schools 
to involve exceptional children as much as possible in the regular school 
program. 

To accomplish these extensions, we need to move away from the 
type of State and Federal funding in which a specific number of chil- 
dren count as a unit and are entitled to a teacher. Funding patterns 
must be developed which do not utilize the normal classroom counting 
system, but. which set differing amounts, on some type of cost-effective- 
ness basis, recognizing that certain programs may be more expensive 
than our present classroom operations but yield more lasting results. 

Second, where should education take place? Formal education has 
been confined to the classroom, although we know that other social 
agencies have educative functions. If we move toward new approaches 
to parent and adult education, particularly as they relate to the educa- 
tion of young children, the home will re-emerge as a central learn ing 
institution. Present research indicates that mothers can and wish to 
perform educational roles when they are taught via home visit ap- 
proaches. The Children’s Television Workshop offers one model for 
the introduction of organized, systematic learning programs beamed 
at a particular age level. An emerging possibility for the 1970's is the 
use of electronic video recording (cassettes for T.V.) which enable the 
person at home to hear and see the same information as often as he 
wishes, The advantages of a home visit program are the personal touch 
and the selection of appropriate material. The advantage of television 
1s Its immediate availability to a wide section of the population. EVR 
offers some opportunity to combine these two approaches. 

The major difficulty will be the creation of home learning mate- 
rials which match the mother’s background, education and motivation, 
the needs of the child and the family, and the goals of the program 
designers, Federal on bah because of the expense, will be necessary for 
material and curriculum development, as well as the design of deliver 
systems, to make the home an adequate learning setting. New ways will 
evolve for feedback as well as selection of materials. Users need to in- 
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form developers of materials so that efficiency can be increased, Care- 
ful evaluation and research under controlled field conditions 1s essen- 
tial, Teams of media technicians, subject matter and child develop- 
ment specialists, and peoplo from the broad spectrum of the social and 
behavioral sciences will need to function in a somewhat similar mar.- 
ner to the curriculum reformers of the 1950’s, but with a more clear- 
cut recognition that the production of materials is omy one phase of 
tho total problem of curriculum and instruction, — . 

The public school will continue as the major institution for chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 18, but it must be converted into a com- 
munity school with provisions for adult, technical, and vocational 
educational and community activities. Adults should sce the school as 
open and accessible to them for continuous learning throughout life. 
The procedures developed in Flint, Michigan, should be generalizable 
in many settings. 

A phenomenon of the “war on poverty” was the emergence of pro- 
school programs not directly under the aegis of boards of education 
or other State agencies. On the horizon is the emergence of a day care 
and child develops industry and a large-scale development of 
private, preschool programs for those able to pay. In urban settings, 
“street” academies which offer programs to serve a variety of the 
needs of adolescents not currently met in the usual academic curric- 
ulum, are emerging. The private and parochial school systems are ex- 
panding. The evelopment of pluralistic approaches to the provision 
of education, in which the former dominance of the public school sys- 
tem may be decreased, raises a host of problems for legislation. In what 
ways should these agencies become available for Federal funds? What 
controls, both over program and accounting, should be developed? 
What possible alternatives should be made available for all children, 
not just those of parents who can either afford much or those who can 
afford nothing? How are options to be made available to the vast mid- 
dle class? I can do no more here than raise the issues. 

Third, what should school-age children and preschoolers learn? 
With the high level of mobility of the American population and the 
chances of continued technological development, the issues of national 
curricula and national standards must move from political football to 
logical and substantive debate. If we can adopt as one standard that 
any child, growing up in any section of the country and belonging to 
any subculture, should be able to function as an effective citizen in 
any section of the country and in contact with members of other sub- 
cultures, then we will at least move the debate to a discussion of what 
this requires. I believe that basic competence in language, in computa- 
tion, and in interpersonal relationships are common needs of all our 
citizens, At the present time graduates of our high schools vary widely 
in their ability to speak, read, write, and handle mathematics basic to 
life in an urban technical world. 

Many lack skills for dealing with social issues. A basic requirement 
of American education in the area of the social studies is the develop- 
ment of curricula which have value overtones and commitments to 
American democracy along with historical, economic, and social in- 
formation, so that the average American high school graduate will 
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not be ignorant of his heritage and will be able to be an active partic- 
ipant in the continued development of the nation. Too many of our 
present students and adult population are ill informed about even such 
basic American documents as the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. Further, cultural pluralism will 
be an increasingly critical notion in the next decade. We must provide 
students with information and experience so that all portions of our 
society will understand tho contributions cf all others and will value 
regional, ethnic, and religious differences ` . 

One can learn a set of facts without placing them in a conceptual 
framework and without utilizing them for action. Our present con- 
cern with ecology, for example, indicates that students will need to 
understand not only elements of biology but also economics, politics, 
social psychology, and history so that they can make wise decisions 
when faced with choices about engineering projects which have en- 
vironmental effects. Simple knowledge of facts in any one of these 
fields is insufficient. Curricula must be designed to relate facts to con- 
cepts to behavior. We need to develop the types of learning materials 
which cut across disciplines and which develop thought patterns in- 
volved in decision-making. These do not. exist at the present time, nor 
do we presently turn out of graduate schools, in the disciplines or in 
education, people trained to develop such materials, Federal funds will 
be required for training material developers as well as for the develop- 
ment and assessment of learning materials. The whole delivery sys- 
tem needs to be reexamined. 

fourth, how should students be taught? Traditional learning theory 
has been sterile, but two mainstreams of psychological thought are 
beginning to make contributions to instruction : cognitive development 
and instrumental or operant learning. However, present data are 
insufficient to provide cues to teachers as guides for behavior in class- 
rooms, in using media, or in working in a home. It is in the field of 
instruction that more basic field research must be done, in a variety 
of settings, with students of all ages, faced with learning a variety of 
materials, before we shall develop a fairly consistent set of principles. 
It is remarkable that this statement can be made at the beginning of 
1970, after 70 years of learning research since Pavlov. Most of what 
is known does not apply to the classroom setting. Federal initiative 
for basic research in classrooms, rather than in infra-human learning 
laboratories, is a fundamental requirement. 

Technology is a central issue. We have not learned how to usc it. 
We have been deficient in training teachers to utilize electronic means 
in classrooms. Most of the software prepared has been inadequate. 
There are, in addition, a number of theoretical as well as empirical 
problems. What is it that programs beamed to large audiences can 
teach most effectively? How much repetition must be provided? How 
can autoinstructional means be cheaply devised, utilizing cassettes, 
tape recorders, and eight millimeter film? How can material be up- 
dated? How can technology be used to allow the student some selection 
and control over the materials to which he is exposed? Can he check 
materials out like a library book? If current learning and cognitive 
theory suggest that the young child, especially, must be an active 
agent in his learning and deal with concrete objects, how can we cope 
with this problem ? 
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This raises the question of “individualizing” instruction. How does 
individualizing instruction relate to the question of what should be 
learned? Is individualization a matter of rate or of content selection 
as well? It is, obviously, beyond the scope of most classroom teachers 
faced with 30 children to do more than mouth the slogan. How do we 
learn to use technology to free pupils to learn ? 

Fifth, where should the control of education reside? American doc- 
trine has been local control, and fears have been expressed that Federal 
funds means Federal control. However, in the urban centers, demands 
for community control and decentralization will grow stronger in 
the next decade. Yet, it is obvious that the smaller unit is inadequate, 
even at the State level, to provide sufficient funds. I oppose large 
nonprogrammatic grants to school districts and States because educa- 
tional institutions will continue to do what they have always done. 
Innovation and initiative emerge when Federal money is the carrot. 
Tt will not occur on the local level if money is simply awarded per 
number of children or number of units of instruction. This may be a 
harsh statement, it may be partly incorrect, but it is my view from 
experiences over the last 20 years. 

Wa need some way of rewarding local initiative, encouraging variety 
and pluralistic programs to emerge at local levels with adequate sup- 
port from government. But. the skill required in proposal writing and 
the design of research and evaluation to accompany proposals do not 
exist in many local settings. The model developed in Follow Through 
of relating university and school systems in combined participation 
nation wide is a viable and desirable notion. It cannot occur readily if 
money is awarded to States. A program developed at a university some 
distance from the State may not be used because the tendency will be 
to turn to local institutions. 

The pattern of encouraging universities and school] systems to create 
programs in a national competition for funds, with decisions being 
made by scientific boards in the manner traditionally used by the Na- 
tional Institutes of IIealth, would tend to remove most of the stigma 
of Federal control and decrease the chances of political rather than 
educational decision making. Patterns of Federal funding should move 
away from quota systems, regional allocations, and head counting. 
After those programs which are truly pilot and “cutting edge” have 
been sufficiently tested and become ready for large-scale service, they 
should be made available as rapidly as possible to all agencies capable 
of applying them. Federal educational dollars for program develop- 
ment should be taken out of the pork barrel. 

Siath and seventh concern the status of teachers. Who should teach, 
and how should they be prepared? We must learn to use paraprofes- 
sional manpower more efficiently in the educational process. Currently, 
virtually no elementary teachers are trained to work with other teach- 
ers and to use paraprofessionals effectively. Ways must be found to 
train professionals and paraprofessionals as teaching teams, so that 
each understands the other. This is particularly important where they 
come from different ethnic and class backgrounds. Career development 
for both professionals and paraprofessionals has begun for Head Start 
and Follow Through paraprofessionals, but needs to be enlarged and 
extended for people not involved in present Federal prograins. 
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The content of teacher education needs revision. Qur old discussions 
have centered around personal development versus a sef, of skills, meth- 
ods versus content, the internship, and the proper mix of theory and 
practice. Generally, these discussions have been bitter, unproductive, 
and unrelated to empirical data. Unfortunately, research on teaching 
has not demonstrated a clear-cut picture of the “effective” teacher. One 
reason we cannot make clear statements is becanse the service and train- 
ing programs funded previously by the Congress have provided insuf- 
ficient evaluation funds. We can never answer the question of how 
teachers should be prepared until we are willing to invest in investi- 
gation. We know that accumulation of credits in college subject-matter 
or education courses relates hardly at all to effective classroom behavior. 
Yet, the college course has been our traditional model. We should invest 
considerable funds in redesigning our teacher education programs, 
both at the preservice and inservice level, for all those who will func- 
tion in the classroom from paraprofessional to specialist. 

Federal support should go to those educational institutions and 
school districts which not only plan their programs in detail, but also 
plan to describe the relationships of program components, teacher and 
pupil classroom behavior, and pupil achievement. The current state of 
the art of multivariate statistics and research design is such that this 
can be done, It should be launched on a competitive proposal basis by 
those universities and other teacher education institutions which ser1- 
ously wish to investigate the question and which presently have the 
capability and the responsibility for training teachers. We do not need 
new organizations; we need effective funding and prodding of present 
Institutions, 

Kighth, what should be the nature and scope of “ancillary” services? 
Traditionally, school boards have not been vitally concerned with med- 
ical services for pupils, psychological services beyond diagnosis, social 
welfare services beyond those affecting absenteeism. The experiences 
of Head Start and Follow Through have indicated the tremendous 
value of comprehensive services for “disadvantaged” children. These 
comprehensive services can also be vital in the educational development 
of the large mass of middle-class children in the American schools. The 
question is: When is a frill not a frill? The family circumstances— 
housing, income, size, job pattern, emotional stability—are all variables 
which influence the intellectual and personal development of the child. 
Thus, they cannot be ignored or left to chance. What should be the 
limits of Federal support for these services for all children? Where 
should those legally charged with educational responsibilities stop and 
other agencies enter? Tlow can we systematize the work of the various 
agencies? Pilot projects attempting to explere these issues and test 
them empirically should be funded in the coming decade. Such ques- 
tions as, What are the “noneducational” needs of all American youth? 
How should these services be delivered? Who should be responsible? 
What difference does delivery make in educational achievement? can 
and should he attacked. 

Ninth. throughout. this paper I have referred to evaluation. No pro- 
gram should be funded without an adequate evaluation design. Until 
we insist that those who seek Federal project funds accept the respon- 
sibility to demonstrate whether the money was used effectively, we shall 
waste a considerable portion of the Federal education dollar. But there 
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are a number of hard issues. In order to evaluate something, one must 
have yardsticks and goals. Who should determine the goals and what 
should be used as measuring rods? Standard achievement tests are not 
adequate measures for many of the goals we might seek and for many 
of the children in school. There has been a considerable push toward 
writing “behavioral objectives,” but many of these efforts use huge 
energies of teacher time In trivial fashion. Should our goals be personal 
development, intellectual achievement, social change, or a mix of all 
three? The former separation of cognitive (intellectual) and affective 
(emotional) goals with a concentration on the former in curriculum 
programs seems to be ending as we realize more and more that decisions 
and behavior embody both. 

Three requirements emerge: (1) funding to develop effective proc- 
esses for stating and evaluating goal attainment, (2) substantial 
funding for evaluation in all projects described above, and (3) con- 
tinued funding for the training of evaluators at both the undergradu- 
ate and graduate level. In relation to the first requirement, 1f we are to 
urge school systems and universities to develop adequate proposals for 
meeting the issues of the 1970’s, then their personnel need help in learn- 
ing how to formulate their goals and how to think about ways to evalu- 
ate. They do not need package answers, but they need to be taught pro- 
cedures involved in stating goals, programs, and measures. Very few 
school system personnel and few professors in our universities are able 
to do this at the present time. Siphoning off technically skilled person- 
nel to R and D Centers and regional labs removed the very people from 
the university and school system framework who possessed a modicum 
of skill and isolated them from the people whom they should be serv- 
ing. We should examine the policy of setting up new organizations 
because of the effects they have on scarce manpower. I would urge that 
we invest heavily in the methodology of programmatic research in 
substantive fields. 

The tenth issue is the role of basic research. Our current knowledge 
is inadequate about learning and instruction, about program design, 
and about curriculum development. We are unable to answer with an 
degree of certitude questions about the effect of television on children’s 
learning and behavior. We know even less, in any systematic fashion, 
about the effects of Title I programs, general school programs, com- 
puter-assisted instruction, community action, etc. Our knowledge of 
the effects that. family life variables have upon the behavior, attitudes, 
and development of children are meager. A recent NIMH analysis 
by Yarrow, et al., suggests that we still know very little about the 
specific effects of patterns of child rearing on the behavior and devel- 
opment of children. Basic research, therefore, is needed, including 
research on methodology. Generally, purely methodological studies 
have not been well funded either through the U.S. Office of Education 
or the National Institutes of Health and Mental Health, but they are 
basic to the solution of many of our problems. If we cannot design 
adequately and measure effectively, then we will be unable to know 
if and why any of our efforts have succeeded. 

We need careful studies embedded in the service programs as well 
as separate basic field research. We need to develop funding patterns 
so that as a part of a teacher education process, or a curriculum devel- 
opment design, or an investigation of a delivery system such as T. V., 
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small careful bits of work can be done. In effect, this is a piggyback 
arrangement of research on a service program, At the present time it 
is extremely difficult to receive adequate support for such efforts. We 
should encourage research workers to utilize other programs and to 
build their work into ongoing field studies. 

Funds are needed to train basic researchers, An effective procedure 
for training is the utilization of graduate students in ongoing research 
efforts in universities and schools. Through the allocation of Federal 
funds we should encourage graduate assistantships and research assist- 
antships as major training vehicles, in preference to fellowship pro- 
grams. Most fellowship programs are course and theory oriented and 
do not provide students with practical research experience in the field 
setting in which they will eventually work. The training of educational 
basic researchers should require participation in research in school 
settings and other educational settings off campus as a fundamental 
part of the program. 

If we broaden our definitions and our activities as suggested in this 
paper beyond the classroom building, then we must increase the safe- 
guards for noninvasion of privacy and for strict adherence to appro- 
priate professional ethics. The National Institutes of Health require- 
ment of a careful review to be sure no possible unavoidable harm can 
be done in experimentation on humans in the medical field should be 
used as a model in education. Parents, teachers, and students should 
be informed as much as possible about the nature of programs and 
should be given as much choice as possible as to whether they wish to 
participate. This should be particularly true in innovative work where 
it is not clear what the outcomes may be. Although one can raise se- 
rious scientific objections to the use of volunteers, the concern for the 
person should always be primary in any of our efforts. 


CONCLUSION 


It is impossible here to do more than outline some of the issues. Since 
all relate to each other, a basic policy commitment should be made 
in favor of comprehensive rather than piecemeal program develop- 
ment. Funds should go to programs, institutions, agencies which 
develop comprehensive attacks on a variety of these issues. Longitu- 
dinal, comprehensive, programmatic investigation with clear ramifica- 
tions across many of the ten issues should be encouraged. Support 
must be given long enough, in large enough sums, so that programs 
can be developed and tested for a sufficient period of time to yield the 
best picture of just what it 1s they do, and what unforeseen side effects 
‘oped ii 

We need more inter-agency cooperation so that a single compre- 
hensive project can be funded by several agencies within HEW or in 
combination with other departments, such as HUD and Labor, with- 
out forcing the program developers to write separate pieces using 
separate budget, guideline, and narrative styles in order to develop a 
comprehensive attack. To one outside of government there seems little 
logic in some of the high walls between agencies. 

Funding policies should be developed to encourage established insti- 
tutions to explore new ways of working rather than to create new 
“labs” which use scarce dollars and talent. Most likely, the best investi- 
gations come from an individual or from a small group of researchers 
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who choose to work together and design efforts around their own 
perspectives. This is in opposition to creating a general plan for a 
research lab and employing “hired hands” to do the work. Clusters of 
interested, competent people will grow around a research effort 
through choice rather than through even high pressure recruiting 
practices. Further, fundamental lasting change has to occur in the 
established institutions. It is far easier for them to slough off effects or 
the input from new agencies, if no basic changes occur in their own 
organization. 

Those who create policies must also recognize the fact that results 
are usually not instant but developmental. Requirements for quick 
change or large-scale growth impose obligations and hazards on pro- 
gram development. It is far better to recognize that good programs 
take time to evolve and even more time to show lasting results. 

To best. meet these ten issues, continued Federal support, rather than 
block grants to states, will be the most effective vehicle. Federal 
support should be for programs rather than sprinkled in small doses 
to each school district. There should be a careful selection of systematic 
approaches rather than political or regional allocation of funds. 
There should, in addition, be seed and risk money for pilot projects 
proposed by thoughtful investigators, even though they seem quite 
removed from traditional approaches. The investment in brains may 
be even more important than the total number of dollars expended. 

We enter the 1970’s with a set cf at least the 10 issues raised at 
the beginning of this paper. No doubt we will leave the decade with 
the same set of issues. Hopefully, with sufficient programs, research, 
and evaluation, we may be asking these questions in newer and more 
sophisticated ways. We may have some sets of answers to enable 
us to approach the 1980's with confidence. 


THE PHYSICAL NEEDS OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Harold B. Gores, President, Educational Facilities Laboratories, New York, N.Y. 


Granting at the outset that people are more important than bricks, 
education’s physical needs are nevertheless of important concern. 
Though the cost of building a new schoolhouse amounts to only about 
6 percent of the cost of conducting the school over the period of its 
normal life, the fact remains that the building of schools and colleges 
in this country is an $8 billion business. 

Authorities differ as to the influence of environment on what chil- 
dren learn in school. But the estimate of Dr. Harry Johnson, Director 
of the Life Extension Institute, with respect to the relation of quality 
of environment to the productivity of office workers is relevant. He 
estimates a 15 percent difference in productivity. 

But with or without hard data to prove that the environment for 
learning makes an important difference, new schools will continue to 
be built 1f only because the people want them. The United States 
government will increasingly become a partner in the design and 
construction of schogis in the seventies. It is important, therefore, that 
the government’s role be one of constructive leadership and not just as 
silent pa tner to the local tax collector. 
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Education is changing rapidly and the schoolhouse is having to 


respond. Indeed in some alert communities, and in at least one state, 
schoolhouse design and construction is ahead of both educational 
change and building technology in other building types, notably 
housing, hospitals, and government construction, generally. 


The following table displays graphically what in my view are the 


major directions of educational change. By 1980 most of these changes 
will have become commonplace except possibly in our biggest cities. 
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If the above be accurate, it would behoove the Federal government 
to increase its concern and participation in the building of schools, 
Communities, States, and the Federal government, itself, continue 
to promise more education to more people. Two whole, new populations 
have reason to expect to be educated at public expense—the urban 
three- and four-year-olds at one end, and the “open enrollment” com- 
munity colleges at the other. In addition, schools will increasingly be- 
come community centers serving persons of all ages including the 
lonely aged. Unless there is substantial building in the seventies— 
and of a different kind than in our agrarian past—the nation will 
have another instance of “Promises !—Promises!” 

As education itself changes and as the relationship of the schoolhouse 
to its community changes, the Federal government, in my view, should 
increase its concern and support for the following: 

1. Strengthen that section of the U.S. Office of Education respon- 
sible for leadership in school design, construction, and finance. 

2. Encourage the entrance of the private sector. (The recent accept- 
ance of for-profit corporations in the preparation of some 21 million 
school lunches cay is a step in the nen direction.) Let the market- 
place determine who is serving the children best. (My observation 
is that many schools are a to do for themselves what the 
private sector, if given a chance, could do better and more 
economically.) 

3. Accept and support industrialized building systems. As we 
enter the decade of the seventies, thanks to the efforts of a small foun- 
dation, the schoolhouse leads all other building types in its tech- 
nology. The Federal government would do well not only to extend 
the present state of the art but to adapt this technology to the many 
building types, other than schools, in which the Federal government 
invests—e.g., housing, hospitals, post offices, office buildings, and the 
military. Documentation of the efficacy of modular pre-engineered 
components is already apparent in schools built in California under 
the School Construction Systems Development, the schools under 
construction by the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, and in the 
State of Florida where one-fourth of the schools built in the State 
this year are systems designed. It is not accidental that Florida 
passed its school bond issue last November while school bond issues 
were failing generally over the country. The Floridians knew they 
were getting their money’s worth. Their last bids showed an escala- 
tion of 2 cents a square foot in a six-month period when the escala- 
tion of nonsystems construction was 8.1 percent. Speaking as a 
citizen, I consider it incumbent on tha Federal government to drag 
this country, kicking and screaming, into the last quarter of this 
century. The models exist. We !ack only the will. 

4. Support new art forms. Education is discovering that it can 
prosper in spaces never designed originally for education. Especially 
in our inner cities, education wiil have to take place in buildings 
converted from their original use, and in buildings designed in con- 
cert with another tenant. The New York City schools are already 
committed to over $200 million of joint occupancy facilities. Joint 
occupancy—e.g., schooling and housing—makes both educational and 
economic sense. Education in the central cities in the seventies must 
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become both decentralized and nomadic. Joint occupancy enables a 
big city school system to ebb and flow with the demographic tides, 

5. Support the renewal and conversion of existing structures. \ hile 
this will pose complex financial arrangements, it will enable the cen- 
tral cities to respond more sensitively to immediate needs. Typically, 
it takes New York City seven years to complete and occupy a school- 
house from the day it is committed to the budget. Other big cities are 
not conspicuously faster. If the big cities are to learn how to fast- 
track their planning and meet their pressing needs, two ingredients 
must be added: leadership from Washington, and the resources of 
the Federal fisc. l 

It would be presumptuous of me to suggest how many billions of 
dollars should be spent on these matters. As a citizen and as one whose 
work is concerned with the environment of education, I would 
much prefer that the Federal government constitute a cadre of per- 
sons competent to set a goal for the nation’s schools. That is why 
my first recommendation is to strengthen the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in this regard. 


EDUCATION FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Daniel E. Griffiths, Dean, School of Education, New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 


The major need which confronts American education in the seven- 
ties is not money, nor buildings, nor manpower, but is, rather, the need 
for a totally new conception of the educational system. The basic 
conception that underlies the organization and administration of edu- 
cation in this country is the “mass production” model which has 
been used so effectively in the business and industries of Western 
Civilization.! As McDonald points out : 

In this conception, certain kinds of units are to be produced on a sys- 
tematic and regular basis. In order to produce these units, resources are 
concentrated in strategie locations. ... A school assembles 600 or more 
children in one very restricted location. Such an arrangement facilitates 
the processing of these children because the resources necessary to edu- 
cate them are concentrated in these areas also.” 

There are other necessary conditions to the mass production model. 
It is necessary to assume that the children will all benefit from the 
same type of educational program. Teachers must be interchange- 
able—a school system will hire 100 elementary school teachers and 
place them where there are “openings.” Children must be consid- 
ered to be alike in essential characteristics and differ only super- 
ficially. When one believes that these conditions prevail, then he can 
believe that the mechanistic, mass production model, our American 
system of education, can be and, in fact is, efficient. 


1A number of men have described this educational model: Frank E. Spaulding, “The 
Application of the Principals of Scientific Management,” National Education Association, 
Journal of Addresses and Proceedings, 1913; Elwood P. Cubberley, Public School Adminis- 
tration (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916), p. 338; Daniel E. Griffiths in Jack Culbert- 
son and Stephen Hencley (eds.) Educational Research: New Perspectives (Danville, IN. 
Interstate, 1963). pp. 121-140; and most recently Frederick J. McDonald in Alvin Toffler 
cere ane T etnose in the City (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968), p. 231. 

cDonald, ‘ 
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One does not, however, need a great deal of knowledge or insight 
to know that these assumptions are not valid and that the school 
system which America has built upon them is not efficient. It does 
not produce people who are ready to participate in the modern tech- 
nological, urban society of today, let alone the society of the seven- 
ties. 7 | 
It is true that changes have been made as challenges have arisen, 
but these have not affected the basic conception of education. If one 
could strip aside the veneer of teaching machines, textbooks, TV, and 
modern buildings, the purpose of education would be revealed naked, 
unchanged from the days of Ichabod Crane. The single overpowering 
need for the seventies is to rethink the purposes, the aims, and objec- 
tives of education and to devise a new structure and substance to meet 
the purposes. 

The briefness of this paper prevents the full explication of each 
point; therefore, the major tenets will be handled with dispatch. 
This paper starts with a short description of the predicted sosial 
scene of the seventies, out of which the purposes of education are 
derived, followed by suggested changes that would make education 
more consonant with social realities. 


Tit SEVENTIES 


The general outline of the seventies is with us now and one does 
not need to be a seer to depict the social life of the next decade. The 
salient characteristics of the society of the seventies will most likely 
be: the increasing significance of complex organizations, the increasing 
density of population, increasing depersonalization, increasing infan- 
tilism of youth, and increasing heterogeneity. These characteristics will 
generate more and more alienation between the voung and society, 
particularly if little or nothing is done to change the educational 
system. 


Complex Organization 

Probably the most significant characteristic of modern life is the 
fact that society is dominated by large, complex organizations. Never 
were John Donne’s words so true as they are today, “No man is an 
Island, entire of itself.” Everyone is either a member of and/or has 
his life shaped, influenced and controlled by complex organizations. 
School systems, transportation authorities, churches, stores, labor 
unions, the industrial giants such as General Motors, IBM, Xerox, 
General Electric and Westinghouse and the Local, State, and Federal 
governments are all large, complex organizations which modify and 
shape the way everyone lives. People in the seventies will do less and 
less as individuals and more and more as members of organizations. 

These organizations, regardless of their purpose, are bureaucracies 
with certain well-known characteristics. They are: 

1. Governed by principles of hierarchy and levels of graded 
authority that ensure a firmly ordered system of super- and 
subordination in which higher offices supervise lower ones. 

9. Restricted to fixed and official jurisdictional areas, regularly 
ordered by rules, policies, regulations, and by-laws. 
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3. Administered by full-time, trained officials who base their 
work on written documents which include stable and comprehen- 
sive general policies. 

Presthus’ major premise is that living in these large bureaucratic 
organizations induces anxicties in their members simply because of 
their fundamental characteristics. Size, for instance, becomes a factor 
when an organization becomes so large that any given member does 
not have face-to-face contact with most other members. The larger 
the organization, the lower morale drops as individuals tend to feel 
unimportant. 

As organizations increase in size and complexity, members must 
begin to specialize. Such division of labor has both advantages and 
disadvantages. On the one hand, the technical quality of the work 
improves. On the other hand, interpersonal relationships deteriorate ; 
so also does the sense of identification with the organization. 

The importance of status and status symbols is well known. The 
organization constantly reminds members of their status by the way it 
distributes salaries, offices, expense accounts, vacations, staff, secre- 
tarial help, and titles. 

Most bureaucracies are run by a few people; thus they are oli— 
garchies, The “few” are set off from the rest by their “preponderance 
of power.” Their presence in an organization constantly reminds the 
members that here is a small group with more power than all the 
others combined. Their presence tends to accentuate the anxieties of 
the other members. 

People react in different ways to the anxiety that the complex or- 
ganization creates in them, but all of the accommodations they develop 
are either destructive to themselves or to society. One of the major 
failures of the American school system has been its indifference to 
the nature of the society for which it is preparing its students. The 
major element of that society is the complex organization.‘ 

The mythology of America which is perpetuated by the public 
schools and the mass media is that of the frontiersman, sort of a cross 
between Davy Crockett and the Lone Ranger. The frontiersman must 
be replaced by the image of a man who can be strong and healthy in 
the midst of many organizations, a man who is able to bend organiza- 
tions to his will rather than to be broken by them. Vast numbers of 
men are needed who understand organizations and who can make 
organizations work to bring the better life to all. 


Density of population 

A. second characteristic of modern society is the fact that large 
numbers of people live close together. This has always been an vrban 
earmark, but the trend is towards higher and higher density of popu- 
lation, Americans live very badly in their densely populated areas. 
This is partially due to the fact that habits of cleanliness and considera- 
tion for others are not developed by any of our institutions, particu- 
larly our schools. It is also due to the fact that population increase is 
paralleled by increases in industrialization, more automobiles, jet 


3 Robert Presthus, The Organizational Society, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1962. 
4 ae conclusion concerning the effect of organizations on individuals are from Presthus, 
op. cit. 
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airplanes, detergents, and insecticides, all of which pollute the environ- 
ment. Even if America did as good a job of social education as does 
England, France, or Germany, the density of our population and 
high level of industrial development would still result in a polluted, 
anxiety-inducing environment, 


Civilization becoming depersonalized 


Whereas the school is a highly personalized institution with students 
in constant face-to-face relationships with teachers, the society is be- 
coming less and less personalized. We see our national, State, and, in 
some places, Local leaders only on TV or as they are pictured in the 
newspapers. The trend, for instance, is toward seeing presidents less 
and less frequently. Numbers are replacing names and this is a de- 
personalizing influence. The IBM card has become the symbol of the 
American culture. It and the rest of the paper used in America lead 
some to believe that our era should be called the Paper Age. 


Prolonged infantilism 


What was once seen as a uniquely American educational strength, 
a prolonged period of schooling, is now seen as a major cause of social 
unrest. Charles DeCarlo, President of Sarah Lawrence College, is one 
of many who have noted this development, As he explains, 

We have been lengthening the formal education process until it is 
now commonplace for students to continue on through graduate school. 
This means that a student may be anywhere from 23 to 28 before he's 
really a member of society. In effect, he’s outside the system and remains 
a child until a relatively advanced age. We give him years of learning, 
durin;’ which he contributes nothing but presumably acquires respect 
for the traditional values and the virtues of society. 

However, DeCarlo points out, when he reenters society and bumps 
against the realities of the hydrogen bomb, napalm, brainwashing, 
defoliation, pacification, and the “panoply of cruelty unleashed by 
misused science,” he may become completely unhinged. He is apt to 
undergo what the psychologists call an “identity crisis,” become sus- 
ceptible to the hippie movement, and side with oppressed people. “The 
danger here,” says DeCarlo, “is that when you’re isolated so long from 
responsibility, you tend to see all problems as almost too large to at- 
tack. This erodes both confidence and the willingness to contribute 
responsibility by mastering a specialization.” 5 


The homogeneous society 


The achieving of a more homogencous society racially, financially, 
socially and culturally—is more of a hope than a prediction. Certainly 
it 1s not now present to the same extent as the previously mentioned 
characteristics. Its achievement, however, is vitally important to the 
future of America and while the schools cannot achieve this goal by 
themselves they must participate in its achievement. 

American education must face the realities of preparing people to 
cope with an anxiety-inducing organizational society which is be- 
coming more and more clogged with people and the refuse created 
by their affluence and industrialization. The society of the seventies 
poses difficult human problems: depersonalization, need for a high 


Pe oe Syatem Has Got to Go,” College Manacement, Vol. 3, Nos. 6-8, June/July/August 
' p. 14, 
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level of general education which allows people to Jearn several spe- 
cializations in a lifetime, the need to offset the infantilism of prolonged 
schooling and, possibly the most difficult of all, the need to Jearn how 
to teach the culturally, socially, and economically deprived so that 
they may achive first-class citizenship in this country. 


A. PLAN FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Any plan for education in the seventies should be focused on the 
nature of the society in which the products of the schools will live, 
should contribute to remedying the obvious shortcomings of the pres- 
ent system, and should be shaped on a dynamic, vital model. The ideas 
which follow should not be construed as all-inclusive nor are they 
presented with any dogmatic assurance. They should be construed 
as ideas to open a discussion out of which might evolve a more appro- 
priate educational system. 

All of these suggestions are made with the full awareness that much 
more needs to be known about the basic processes of teaching and learn- 
ing. The need for more research is overwhelming. Contrary to what 
many say, the country does not have all the research knowledge it 
needs to build a fine educational system. 

It is recommended that expenditures for educational research be 
multiplied by at least a factor of five by 1980. 


Structural changes 


The American school “system” is a patchwork quilt of historical 
accidents, It should be replaced by a carefully devised plan which 
draws upon the best thinking and experience in the world and which 
is appropirate for the modern urban industrialized society of the 
seventies. 

It is recommended that the English approach to organizing educa- 
tion be seriously considered as a model for the reorganization of 
American education. 

The English approach to education is to have a national system 
administered locally. The country is organized into large Local authori- 
ties which provide for education at the Local level, and educationally 
autonomous schools within the authorities. The national government 
and the Local authorities raise the money for programs of education 
which are supported at approximately the same financial levels 
throughout the country. Each authority is governed by a committee 
of the county or borough council. The administrators in the national 
government and the Local authorities have little or nothing to say as 
to what or how anything is to be taught. What is taught in a school 
is decided by the headmaster and teachers with a minimum of con- 
sultation with their Local board. Each school or combination of two 
or three schools is governed by a board politically chosen. All 
boards have “added” members chosen because of their expertise. The 
curriculum is, however, influenced by inspectors both national and 
Local, the university entrance exam selected by the secondary school, 
and curriculum movements such as those of the Schools Council. The 
schools are educationally autonomous to a degree not dreamt of in 
oe i States and so are better able to meet Local educational 
needs. 
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The following recommendations flow from the English model and 
should be considered as the basis for the discussion which might result 
in the restructuring of American education. 

1. The governance of American schools should move from “non- 
political” to “political.” l 

People should be elected to governing boards as members of a polit- 
ical party or education could be governed by a Committee of the Com- 
mon Council or a comparable body. As a result, the governing party 
would be held responsible for the condition of education. Further, the 
partisan nature of boards will cause arguments to be stated in extreme 
forms so that the public will be able to see the issues more clearly and 
be able to forecast consequences more precisely. There is a trend in 
this direction at present and it should be encouraged and accelerated. 

2. American boards of education should adopt the “added members” 
concept. 

Whether Recommendation 1 is adopted or not, American boards of 
education should make use of the added member concept and include 
in their membership teachers and other persons who have a high degree 
of skill and knowledge in education. 

3. American school districts should move in the direction of separat- 
ing management and education so that they approach a “system which 
provides for education” rather than being an “educational system.” 

4. Lach individual school should have educational autonomy with 
its educational philosophy and curriculum determined by its board 
of governors, teachers, and principals. 

5. Hach district should be divided into an appropriate number of 
divisions, each with a divisional oficer, so that necessary management 
services can be provided to schools with an absolute minimum of delay. 

6. There should be a unit known as educational advisors attached to 
the central office whose function it would be to stimulate innovation 
and encourage the use of the most advanced educational practices. 

‘The major responsibility for quality, external to the schools, rests 
with these advisors. Their influence would be limited to persuasion 
and their authority would be that of superior knowledge. 

The four propositions (3,4,5,6) should be discussed as a group and 
adopted or rejected as a group, since one without the others would 
result in chaos. These recommendations would decentralize schools 
educationally, but would keep management functions such as recruit- 
ment. of personnel, purchasing, maintenance, planning, and construc- 
tion of school buildings in the central office where they can be done 
more efficiently. 

T. All schools—public, private, parochial, vocational—from nur- 
sery through junior college should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Local board. 

In a sense, this becomes possible if Proposition 4 is adopted, since a 
school is free to have the educational philosophy and curriculum it 
desires. America is moving away from a democratic school system 
because of attempts to integrate schools, the multiplication of reli- 
giously based and other private schools, and the stratification of social 
classes. All schools should have the same financial support, which means 
that all pupils in a given city would have comparable facilities and 
that all teachers would be paid the same. At the same time, educa- 
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tional experimentation should be maximized, since every school must 


develop its own program. 
8. ii very school district should be very large and each school should 


be very small. a 

The total population of a school district should not be smaller than 
500,000 with no maximum stated. With the. function of the district 
restricted to providing for education, there 1s no limit to the size to 
which it can grow, since in all probability managerial efficiency 1s 
directly proportional to size. However, schools should be severely 
restricted in their size, since size is probably inversely related to edu- 
cational efficiency and to the pupils’ social development. Elementary 
schools should probably range from 2 to 300 pupils while secondary 
schools should not exceed 1200. Secondary schools should employ the 
house plan for internal organization with each “house” not exceeding 
300 pupils. All social, athletic, and guidance activities should be based 
on the house. Each school would then have an academic organization 
and a social organization. 

9, Fach district should create an autonomous reesarch and develop- 
ment center. 

These R & D centers would be funded by the Federal government 
and their independence would be maximized. Their function would be 
to develop improved methods and materials for instruction and in- 
volvo teachers in the development of new curricula. The use of such 
products would not be mandatory, but schools would be urged to up- 
grado their programs constantly. 

10. The Federal government should assume responsibility for the 
financing of education. 

Since what is being advocated is the establishment of a national 
system administered locally, it is essential that the Federal govern- 
ment assume responsibility for financing the system. This could be 
accomplished by setting a floor below which educational expenditures 
could not fall and financing that level. The States or localities could 
exceed the level at their own expense. 


Substantive changes 


The structural changes described above are essential, but these must 
be accompanied by extensive changes in the substance of education. 
These changes are necessary at all levels and many are of such a nature 
as to change education drastically. 

Education of the culturally deprived —Although some $4.3 billion 
has been expended in the past four years on Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the results have been disap- 
pointing. This should have been predicted in view of available research 
and the experience of other countries, Lower class, culturally, socially 
and economically deprived children do not receive the preparation in 
their homes comparable to that received by middle-class children. 
Anastasiow summarizes the bulk of research on this topic by saying; ë 


Nicholas Anastasiow, “Educational Relevance n n’ ý 
Kappan (Sent 1000) wot EU No tn ae. nce and Jensen's Conclusions,” Phi Delta 
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When the lower class child begins school, he is usually required to act as 
if he has already mastered the necessary prerequisites for verba:ly 
oriented group instruction, though in fact he has not because the sociali- 
zation process—particularly of the Negro—has not so prepared him. 
_.. Isolated from the main stream of America, many poverty mothers 
have not been provided with the necessary techniques to maximize 
their children’s intellectual potential. 

What is called for is an entirely different approach to the education 
of young poverty children. The experience of the Israelis, the Rus- 
sians and, to some extent, the English would lead to proposing that 
the children of the poor be sent to special boarding schools at a very 
carly age, possibly six months to a year. These schools would provide 
the educational environment, intellectual stimulation, nutrition, 
health care, and the loving attention of skilled nurses, teachers, and 
aides that would make the preschool years of the poor comparable to 
that of the middle class. It is no exaggeration that the homes of many 
of the middle-class children are veritable educational factories with 
small libraries, hi-fi music, literate well-educated parents, good food, 
and tho best of medical care. The boarding schools would differ this 
to the children of the poor. Programs would need to be developed to 
involve the parents and train them so as to assure a good home for the 
children when they are ready for formal education. 

A. second approach has not been tried anywhere, but it might be 
more acceptable in the United States than the boarding school. This 
would involve a tremendous training program of families of the poor 
in their homes. A corps of teachers would need to be trained and as- 
signed to blocks or low-cost housing projects. Their educational ob- 
jective would be to duplicate, to the extent possible, the educational 
environment of the middle-class child. While this approach might 
cost more than the boarding school concept, it would probably have 
more of an educational payoff, since the family and the home would 
be improved as the children receive the training necessary to prepare 
them for school. A program combining the boarding school with the 
home education concept would, of course, be a third approach. 

_ Compression of Time. There has been, over the years, a continual 
increase 1n the length of time spent in educational institutions. Many 
factors, most of which are not now relevant, have contributed to the 
lengthening: the Great Depression with the demand that adolescents 
be kept off the streets, the short school day and school year because 
youth in rural America had farm chores in the morning and evening 
and had to plant and harvest crops in the summer, the creation of arti- 
ficial educational requirements for positions simply because there were 
more applicants than jobs, and the increase in knowledge which is 
required for everyday living. The final reason is valid, but with the 
short school day and year, any expansion in schooling must be done by 
lengthening the period of years spent in school. Some simple arith- 
metic puts the problem in perspective: children start school at six, 
spend 12 years in public school, and leave at 18. If then they spend 
four years in college and two in the military, they are then 24. If they 
go into a profession, they spend from one to three years in graduate 
education. They do not go to work until the age of 25 to 27. (What is 
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happening at the other end of this age scale cannot be ignored. More 
and more people are retiring at 55 to 60 years of age so that the 
country is fg put into a real manpower squeeze.) 

All this adds up to one conclusion: /é is recommended that che years 
spent in formal education be radically compressed. 

The first compression should take place by lengthening the school 
day and the school year. There is no reason at all why children in 
Harlem or any other urban area should go to school on a schedule 
devised for farm children. The school day could easily be increased by 
two hours which would result in 400 additional hours of instruction 
per school year. An additional 140 hours could be gained by operating 
schools on a 12-month year with children and staff having an 11-month 

rear with staggered vacation periods. The 540 hours are equivalent to 
7 seven-hour days or 108 five-hour schoo] days. The latter figure 
means that by expanding the school day and year, the time available 
for instruction would be increased by 50 percent. Not all of this time 
could be used to reduce the number of years spent in the public schools, 
but some of it could be; say, the 12 years could be compressed into 10 
years. (In the deprived areas, the additional time could well be used 
to improve achievement.) In other areas students cou'd either start 
college work in local community colleges or the high schools could 
undertake the first two years of college. The students would live at 
home during this time and enter college at the age of 18 with half of 
their work completed. The colleges could then grant the bachelor’s 
degree at the age of 20 and students could start productive work two 
years earlier thon at present. This method of compression is entirely 
feasible and it would help to solve the problems many colleges are 
having with the first two years of work. High school instruction has 
improved so much of late that the colleges are having difficulty in 
challenging students during the general education segment (the first 
two years) of their program. 

The alternative to the above plan, also feasible, would be to have 
students start college at the age of 16. The colleges might have more 
trouble adjusting to this than the plan described above and the total 
cost to the country would be higher, but it would still have the advan- 
tage of cutting two years from the formal education ladder. 

Certainly, the issue of compression should receive the benefit of 
national debate. While no panacea. it might well contribute to solving 
such problems as the teacher shortage, student unrest, manpower 
shortages, cost of education, and the undergraduate curriculum. 

Total environment.—W hile not a popular statement to make, it is 
very probably true that most of the problems which children face are 
problems of the total environment, not of schooling in the narrow or 
formal sense. What is needed is a new type of education for citizenship 
in the urban, technological, organizational society of the seventies. The 
curriculum should span the years of lower education (what would now 
encompass grades K-12) and should incorporate a wide variety of 


ideas. 
7 An excellent discussion of this point 1s to be found in “An Interview with Li. Governor 


Malcolm Wilson about Education—Quality, Cost and Financing,” Monitor, Vol. LV, No. 4 
(Nov., Dec. 1969), pp. 7—10, 18. 
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Environmental education should form one of the bases for the new 
citizenship program.* The technological solution to air, water, and 
sound pollution would be taught, but more than that the desire to solve 
environment problems would be developed. 

Organizational education should form another base. Not only should 
the study of complex organizations become an integral part of the 
conventional social studies program, but every student should have 
work experiences concurrently with high school. DeCarlo, for in- 
stance, suggests that there be “valid work experiences for children 
in high school.” ° He comments that. these should be for periods of three 
to six weeks in manufacturing plants, offices or stores. The range of 
organizations in which students work as interns could well be expanded 
to include all varieties and there might well be a work experience 
period of two to four weeks in each year of high school. Industries and 
schools could well form a er to develop and finance such a 
program. 

The purpose of this experience is not to speed the socialization of 
students, but rather to teach students how to maintain their independ- 
ence and self-respect in large organizations. Further, teachers and 
students should study ways in which the organization can be changed 
to make them more humane. 

The total resources of the community should be used to educate 
children. The modern community is filled with educational institu- 
tions—museums, libraries, churches, parks, concert halls, social agen- 
cies, hospitals, and on and on which are rarely used for the education 
of children. A systematic effort should be made to catalogue the in- 
stitutions and people and then to build teaching units which incorpo- 
rate these into the educational program. 

It is recommended that several large school districts be enlisted to 
develop an overall approach to a new citizenship education curriculum. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt is made in this paper to depict the society of the seventies 
as characterized by large, complex organizations, high density of 
population, depersonalization, infantilism, and heterogeneity. The 
case for a national system of education was presented with resultant 
changes in structure enumerated. Basic innovations such as the board- 
ing school or family education for the disadvantaged, compression 
of education, and a new approach to citizenship education were 
advocated. 

None of the recommendations is made dogmatically, but rather they 
are advanced with a tentativeness that should properly precede a 
period of national discussion. The idea that the educators of this 
country need far more knowledge than they now have is basic to this 
paper. It 1s hoped that new policies and research will emerge in the 
seventies. 

® James Swan, “The Challenge of Environmental Education,” Pht Delta Kappan, Vol LI. 


No. 1 (Sept. 1969), pp. 26-28. 
? DeCarlo, op. cit. i 
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to the General Subcommittee on Education. 
PLANNING FOR THE SCHOOLS OF THE SEVENTIES 


It seems obvious that the schools of the seventies will be substan- 
tially different from those of the sixties. In part. this is true because 
schools, like all formal organizations, are continually undergoing evo- 
lutionary change, and there is no reason to doubt that this evolutionary 
process will continue for another decade. Moreover, a variety of change 
agents, such as the administrative officials of the schools, themselves, 
their publics (both organized and not), their users, their accrediting 
agencies, and the like see to it that school programs undergo continu- 
ous revision and refinement as needs or clientele change; such adjus- 
tive or regulative changes are aggregated with evolutionary changes 
to produce greater effects than either would produce alone. 

If schools were essentially sound institutions whose programs were 
generally effective and efficient, there would be little reason to go 
beyond evolution and adjustment/regulation as mechanisms for 
change. But only a minority of persons is willing to make such an 
assumption about the schools of the sixties. Even the most avid defend- 
ers of the present system of schooling are obligated to admit that the 
schools have serious shortcomings, while the most militant critics 
insist that the schools are corrupt and brutalizing. Many persons seem 
to fee] that substantial changes will be required if the school is to 
survive as an effective social institution. Such changes can only come 
about through careful planning; they cannot be left to chance. In the 
face of the current situation, the possibility, however slim it may be, 
that educational planning can optimize the future, i.e., select out that 
future which we prefer from among alternative futures that might 
conceivably emerge, must be vigorously pursued. What is needed is one 
or more constructed futures based upon the best available intelligence 
and capitalizing on available opportunities. 

Whenever future planning is mentioned, someone is certain to assert 
that such an activity is fraudulent and illegitimate, particularly if the 
planning is to be supported by the Federal government. There is no 
doubt some basis for fearing possible Federal intervention. But I do 
not find the argument compelling, particularly if one can limit the 
Federal role to that of support for the mechanism of planning while 
maintaining a strict separatism with regard to the substance of the 
future that 1s being planned. I believe that it is both possible and desir- 
able to construct an effective mechanism for this purpose, and it is the 
intent of this paper to present an outline for one. 


Some BARRIERS To’ Epucationst. IMPROVEMENT 


Before moving to a consideration of such a mechanism, however, it 
may be useful to focus attention momentarily on some barriers that 
have prevented planned educational improvement from occurring 
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heretofore. If there is such an urgent need for change, and if so many 
persons recognize this need, one may well wonder why effective pro- 

osals for change have not come forth. One must conclude that certain 
yarriers have intervened. Plans for an effective mechanism obviously 
must avoid foundering on these same barriers and surely must include 
a strategy for dealing with them. What is the nature of these barriers? 

One important barrier 's the fact that there still are many persons 
who feel that the educational system is basically sound and requires 
no changing other than that brought about by adjustive or regulative 
means, I like to believe that such persons are a minority but they con- 
stitute an influential minority. The mecharism for change must cer- 
tainly contain elements that will uncover «nd document the nature 
and seriousness of the problems confronting education to whatever 
extent may be necessary to persuade the doubters. 

Another significant barrier has been the inability of the education 
profession to devise solutions to the problems confronting us that are 
worthy of consideration and warrantable to the profession. The 
depressing parade of “no significant differences” that characterize the 
professional literature is only one indication of this failure. The mech- 
anism for change must be capable of focussing our best resources on 
our problems in order that viable solutions may emerge. 

A third barrier may be traced to the lack of responsiveness of the 
profession to the problems of the practitioner as he finds them. We 
constantly urge the practitioner to try this or that rew invention but 
rarely do we ask whether the invention is relevant to what it is that 
ails him. We have in fact made no systematic effort at diagnosis but 
only at remediation, it is as though a physician spent his time invent- 
ing medicines which he then prescribed for all without taking the 
time to discover what was wrong with his patients. We can hardly 
hlame a patient for refusing medicine which is proferred so cavalierly. 
The mechanism must provide a means for determining the precise 
nature of the ailments and for selecting and providing suitable “medi- 
cines” for dealing with it. 

A fourth factor, a cousin to the third, is the field’s continuing dis- 
regard for the ultimate consumer of education’s ministrations—the 
students and their community. These persons have a unique perspec- 
tive on their own needs and problems and they also have the moral 
right to provide or to deny sanction to the school and its programs, 
but very few educationists take their inputs seriously. Community or 
student involvement generally has the ring of cooptation, e.g., getting 
the parents to pressure their children to do what the school wants them 
to do. Again we should not be surprised by their rejection in turn, nor 
at the fact that our efforts appear to them (and therefore really are) 
irrelevant. The proposed mechanism must provide routes for their 
inputs. 

A fifth barrier arises from our failure to use wisely those resources 
that are available to us to effect chang . Although billions of dollars 
have become available over the past <ev2ral years, largely through 
Federal largesse, the profession has insisted on investing these re- 
sources mainly in “more of the same.” Since these new funds add a 
total of only from 3 to 5 percent of what is otherwise spent for educa- 
tion, it is unreasonable to expect any massive breakthrough. If I 
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already have 100 teachers, adding five more will make little difference, 
nor will the situation change much if I increase my library holdings 
from 100 books to 105. The money becoming available must be spent 
in different patterns if one is to expect any significant changes. The pro- 
posed mechanism must provide the opportunities for inventing and 
engineering such new patterns. 

sixth barrier is that we have not been successful in devising ways 
to evaluate either what we have done in the past or what we might do 
in the future. Despite the great emphasis which the Congress has placed 
on evaluation, evaluative data has not been forthcoming. This failure 
is due less to the reluctance of the profession to subject itself to evalua- 
tion than it is to the lack of appropriate evaluation methodolgy 
in instrumentation, as I have tried to document in other contexts. 
The mechanism must provide opportunities and means for effective 
evaluation. 

A final barrier is our apparent inability to relate to education the 
many resources that might be available for facilitating change but 
which have for some reason. not been brought to bear. The educationist 
establishment has not been able, for example, to tie industry to educa- 
tion in any productive way, despite Congressional mandate to do so 
and despite industry’s evident interest and profit motivation. The 
reason for this failure is, I believe, that we have not found a way to 
state our problems in language that industry understands and can re- 
spond to, analogously to the way that an architect assists a potential 
home purchaser in translating his needs and desires into blueprints to 
which a builder knows how to respond. No agency has emerged to play 
this interpretive and modulating role; meanwhile resources of the edu- 
cation industry, publishing houses, etc., continue to be expended in 
more or less random ways. The proposed mechanism must take this 
problem into account and deal with it. 


A Prorosep MECHANISM FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 


Given the validity of the analysis above, what does constitute a 
reasonable mechanism for producing significant educational change? 
Such a mechanism will be neither simple nor inexpensive. However, it 
is possible and within the range of resources that are now being spent. 
A number of elements must be incorporated into this system : 

A. A utilization arm.—The first essential is a local unit, in direct 
contact with the operating professional in the classroom or the admin- 
istrative office. For want of a better name I shall refer to this unit as 
the utilization arm, nicknamed the “halfway house.” This arm would 
have a number of tasks: 

1. It would depict local problems and needs.—It is through this de- 
vice that the local professional has the opportunity to become involved 
in making known his perceptions of problems and needs. Staff members 
of the halfway house would devise means to open and maintain com- 
munication with local professionals for this purpose. The object of the 
game would be to develop reported symptoms into a problem syndrome 
to which a response could later be made. : 
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2. It would serve as an input to another arm of the system which I 
shall describe later as the information domain. 

3. It would accent inputs from still another arm of the system called 
the diffusion arm, also described below. These inputs would be de- 
veloped, tested, and demonstrated problem solutions. The solutions of 
concern to any particular local utilization arm would depend on the 
nature of the problems and needs which had previously been depicted 
in interaction with local professionals, 

4. It would assist the local professionals in local trial, installation, 
and debugging of problem solutions judged to have local utility —This 
local installation would include the training of personnel to use the 
solution. 

5. In the event that solutions were not already available, or in the 
event that a particular problem had only local meaning or significance, 
the halfway house would devise and test solutions directly. 

B. An information arm.—< second arm that is essential to a system 
for the stimulation of productive change is the information arm, which 
might also be thought of as a conceptua! resource center. The functions 
of this arm would include: 

1. Zt would engage in the development of problem specification pack- 
ages.—I have already noted that the utilization arm would provide 
certain problem specification inputs to the information arm. Each of 
those information units would receive inputs from a number of half- 
way houses which would need to be aggregated into more generalizable 
form. The parameters of these problems would be specified in detail 
and in a form to which other agencies could respond. In this sense the 
information arm would correspond to the architect in my earlier 
analogy. 

2. It would engage in the development of information packages 
(modules) which relate to problems to be solved.—There are a number 
of important sources of information and other inputs that are indis- 
pensable to pinpointing a problem and suggesting possible solutions. 
Obviously, what is needed is to bring to bear the best intelligence avail- 
able. These sources include: 

(a) Research.—Research information should be compiled into two 
kinds of modules or packages: (1) Modules that organize available 
knowledge along conceptual and theoretical lines, as, for example, 
modules relating to concepts like “reinforcement,” “alienation,” “util- 
ity function,” and the like. (2) Modules that organize available knowl- 
edge along applied lines, as, for example, “teacher-learner interaction,” 
“reading pathologies,” “discipline,” and the like. The former theoret- 
ical modules would probably have most utility for other researchers, 
while the latter would be of greatest value to practitioners, especially 
those who are engaged in inventing solutions to operational educational 
problems, as in the development arm described below. Both kinds of 
modules would be “pre-interpreted,” that is, their understanding would 
not depend on the reader’s prior knowledge or expertise in the area. 

(b) Practice, precedent, and experience-—A knowledge of prevail- 
ing practice is essential when devising new solutions, if for no other 
reason than the excellent pedegogical one of knowing where to start. 
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(c) Evaluative information—Some solutions have already been de- 
vised and have been, or are being, tested. It is obviously important to 
know what these solutions are and what their evaluations show. 

(d) Perspectives of other groups.—It is apparent that problem spec- 
ifications are incomplete without the perspective of those who suffer 
with the problem, including their community, and without the per- 
spective of those other groups, e.g., sociologists, psychologists, econ- 
omists, political scientists, attorneys, physicians, and the like, who have 
certain professional leverage. 

3. It would provide outputs to other arms in the system.—The in- 
formation arm having devised the information and problem specifica- 
tion packages referred to above would then make these available 
to other units who require this service. Included would be the de- 
velopment arm and the diffusion arm, all of which remain to be 
described. 

C. A development arm.—So far we have been speaking only of prob- 
lem identification, delineation of problem specifications, and mar- 
shalling of relevant information. Some agency has got to come up with 
a response or solution. This function 1s relegated to the development 
arm. Its tasks include: 

1. Designing a response.—The task of design is to identify possi- 
ble alternative responses or solutions and to determine the relative 
probability of success for each. 

2. Producing components called for in the design.—The design 
must be sufficiently well explicated so that the component parts 
(including tactics) are clear. The development staff then has the 
task of physically producing the required parts—the matertals, teach- 
ing strategies, organizational forms, or whatever may be required. 
Kach of these components must be tested to be sure that it comes up 
to design specifications. 

3. Fabricate the components into a functioning system.—When the 
parts are developed, they must be constructed into the system called 
for in the design. 

4. Field test the fabricated system.—Just because carburetors, fuel 
pumps, distributors, and other components of an automobile power 
plant work well in isolation on a laboratory bench and under the best 
possible conditions is no indication that they will function well when 
assembled into an actual engine and exposed to the worst possible 
conditions of the real world. A further system evaluation is required 
to be sure that the design specifications for the system are met. 

Thus far I have spoken of the functions of the development arm 
as though it would carry out these functions itself, i.e., from what I 
will call a posture of direct intervention. But there are several prob- 
lems with this posture. First, direct intervention costs a lot of money, 
and new money is always hard to find. Second, direct intervention 
would not take best advantage of the many resources already avail- 
able and being spent, more or less at random, by the education indus- 
try, a matter I have already mentioned. Hence it seems to me quite 
possible to conceive of a development agency which is not a direct 
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intervener but a modulator. In this case the development arm would 
perhaps still engage directly in designing solutions, 1.e., in identifying 
that best alternative response, but might then be concerned with en- 
gaging, even coopting, other existing resources including especiall 
industry, in order to get that alternative produced and fabricated. 
The development agency might then field test the fabricated system. 
It might serve, by way of analogy, as an Underwriter’s Agency 
which first lists specifications (the “code”) and then tests products 
to be sure they meet the code—that is what we mean by “Underwriter’s 
Label.” The product that has the label is warranted to us and we may 
have whatever confidence in it that the code warrants. 

D. A diffusion arm.—The final component of the system that I am 
describing I will call the diffusion arm. This arm has three functions: 

1. To inform the practitioner about available solutions and the 
nature of the problems which they are designed to ameliorate-—The 
information and development arms of which I have spoken are far 
removed from everyclay practice. Some agency must be concerned with 
communicating the results of the development activity back to the 
practitioner. Now it will be easy to confuse the function of this dif- 
fusion agency with that ordinarily ascribed to the sales arm in indus- 
try; they are parallel, perhaps, in the sense that both are concerned 
with contacting a “market,” but the diffusion agency is less concerned 
with “selling” than it is with calling attention to viable solutions to 
operating problems. It opens a wider range of professional alterna- 
tives to the local practitioner. 

2. To demonstrate to the practitioner the operating characteristics 
of available solutions—The practitioner must have an opportunity 
to assess the utility of a proposed solution in an actual setting, pref- 
erably his own. This is the function of demonstration. Demonstra- 
tions, however mounted, must be credible and must give the potential 
a the opportunity to determine whether the solution fits his 
problem. | 

3. To assist in the training of personnel who will actually operate 
the nnovation.—The diffusion arm has the responsibility for training 
the training staffs of utilization centers or halfway houses, which in 
turn train local staffs as part of the installation process. 

I have summed up the elements of the system I have been describing 
in Figure 1. J assert that there must be an essentially circular flow 
among four basic components: the utilization arm or halfway house, 
the information arm, the development arm, and the diffusion arm. 
Each has certain particular functions as noted in the figure, and each 
has certain outputs for the next member of the chain. While the dia- 
gram does not show it, there is also a feedback channel that runs 
counter to the flow arrows which are shown; so, for example, there 
may be a feedback from a utilization unit to a diffusion unit about the 
relative utility of a particular solution in that local setting, from 
a development unit to an information unit about the relative adequacy 
of the information modules received or the range of solution alterna- 
tives that are delineated, etc. 
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FIGURE 1: MODEL OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE, 


I have also tried to indicate that there are four major sources of in- 
put information that must be utilized: research, practice, evaluations, 
and other groups with relevant perceptions. 

In relation to the development arm I have tried to indicate that the 
agency may operate by direct intervention, producing its own tested 
solutions to ‘a or may operate by modulating other existing 
resources in the form of educationally relevant industry. 

Finally, I have tried to show that change is effectively carried on 
in the looping process. The utilization arm passes on felt needs and 
problems to the information arm. That arm processes these felt needs 
and problems into problem specification packages, and also prepares 
related information modules. Some information relevant to both in- 
formation modules and problem specification packages is also obtained 
from external sources: research, practice, evaluation, and related 
groups. The information arm passes all of these materials, including 
a delineated range of alternative solutions, to the development arm, 
which, either by direct intervention or modulation of other resources, 
produces tested solutions. These in turn are passed to the diffusion 
arm which has the responsibility for informing, demonstrating, and 
training practitioners in the use of the tested solutions. Finally, the 
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utilization arm picks up those solutions which it perceives to be rele- 
vant to the felt needs and problems which it has identified and works 
toward their installation in the local school. 


Can Sucu a System BE IMPLEMENTED? 


The system that I have described sounds like a massive bureaucracy 
indeed. The question certainly must come to mind whether such an 
approach could ever really be implemented. This question resolves 
itself in my thinking along four dimensions: size, cost, availability of 
personnel, and political viability. 

The matter of size is most easily taken care of. How many of each 
kind of unit would be needed? Obviously the halfway houses would 
need to be most numerous, since they must work directly with the 
local practitioners. For a variety of reasons which I will not review 
here, I estimate that there ought to be such a halfway house for eve 
100,000 pupils enrolled in public education. That means that a halfway 
house may serve multiple districts in some cases but in the case of very 
large districts there may be more than one halfway house per district. 
Since the number of students currently enrolled in public education 
is on the order of 4 million,’ there ought to be approximately 450 
halfway houses nationally. : 

The information centers which I have described can and should be 
a great deal more centralized. The present ERIC system would make 
a reasonable nucleus, but of course its functions would have to be 
redefined and expanded. In terms of size, however, the present central 
agency plus 20 satellites seem about right to me. I would reserve 
judgment as to whether these satellites ought to be organized around 
substantive areas as they now are or in some other way. 

The existing regional educational laboratories begin to approximate 
what I have called development centers. The 20 laboratories originally 
funded, suitably redefined, seem about right in terms of number.? 

The diffusion arm is perhaps the most difficult to predict reasonably, 
since we have had less experience with this kind of agency than with 
the others. I would certainly suppose that these centers ought to be 
dispersed to approximate the present dispersion of pupils. There 
should be, I believe, about one diffusion center for each 10 or so 
halfway houses; thus we would require about 45 diffusion agencies. 

I am suggesting, then, a system encompassing a total of 536 agencies. 
Of this number, the large majority, 450. would be local utilization 
centers or halfway houses, an average of nine per State. Forty-five 
would be diffusion centers, 20 would be development centers, and 21 
would be information agencies. 

How much would such a system cost, and where is the money to 
come from? School systems currertly spend about $5 per pupil on 
textbooks.? I would suggest a roughly comparable figure be spent in 
support of halfway houses, I believe that half this amount should 


1 The number for the academic year 1967-68 is estimated at 45,454,390. See Table 17, 
—— by States 1967-68, Research Report #1, NEA Research Division, Washington. 


2 The number of functioning laboratories has been reduced to 15 by recent administra- 
tive action. I would recommend a return to the level of 20, assuming, of course, redefinition 
of function along the lines suggested here. 

3 Guidelines for an Adequate Investment in Instructional Materials, NEA, 1967, p. 22. 
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come from the local districts being served and the remaining half 
from the State. It would not seem unreasonable to me if the State 
should decide to garner its half from ESEA Title III money. The 
annual bili for the typical center serving 100,000 pupils would thus 
be a haif-million dollars; the total annual bill for 450 halfway houses 
would be $225 million. 

The 45 diffusion centers seem to qualify very well for funding under 
existing Title III legislation. Each diffusion center to be effective 
would require, in my judgment, a budget on the order of $2 million. 
The total annual bill for 45 centers : $90 million. 

The development centers are supportable under current provisions 
of Title IV ESEA, although some budgetary extension would be 
necessary. On the basis of present experience with the regional labora- 
tories, I would suggest that each center ought to spend perhaps five 
times as much as the average existing laboratory, or about $5 million 
annually. Total annual bill for 20 development centers: $100 million. 

The information centers are fundable from the same source as exist- 
ing ERIC Centers, via the USOE Bureau of Research, although again, 
a sizeable appropriation adjustment would have to be made. I would 
recommend a budget of $2 million for each satellite and $5 million 
for the central agency. Total annual bill for these 21 information 
agencies: $45 million. 

The total annual cost for all activities described is thus $460 million. 
This total, it may be noted, is on the order of one-seventh the present 
total Federal expenditure for education. It is very clear not only that 
we can afford such a system but that it would not require additional 
money to fund; all that is necessary is some reallocation of funds 
already being expended. 

So far we have seen that the system proposed is quite reasonable 
both in terms of size and cost. How about personnel ? 

Obviously, the system I have described will require many people— 
perhaps as many as 30,000 professional or paraprofessional persons 
and probably no fewer than 20,000. Moreover, in the main we are 
talking about types of professional roles that are not now in existence, 
and for which training programs are not now available. I suppose 
that if such a system were to be set up tomorrow, the various agencies 
would do what present. Title ITI projects, regional laboratories, and 
the like do: raid the classrooms or administrative offices of the schools 
and universities of bright young persens who have a spirit of adven- 
ture and then train them as well as they can on the job. Indeed, in 
most cases the persons involved have to find ways to train them- 
selves. Such a state of affairs would be very chaotic indeed. Unless 
we can find ways of developing training programs for such persons 
and begin to train them in large numbers, the whole idea proposed 
here would be worthless. This task seems to me to be the highest 
priority training job for any school of education today. 

Finally, how about the political feasibility of the idea? Can 
Congress be persuaded to take some massive step such as this? Can 
the State departments of education be expected to fall in with such 
an idea and provide their share of the resources? Can local school 
officials be expected to give up some of their autonomy to an extra- 
district unit like the utilization arm? Surely these are all difficult 
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problems, and my own cynical prognosis is that the chances are not 
too good. My hope is that the urgency of the educational situation, 
already very apparent to any thoughtful observer, will force some 
kind of massive change in national strategy. 


Last Worps 


It is impossible, of course, to do justice to a proposal of such 
magnitude in the space of a 3000-word paper. re are myriad 
details that must be developed before it is possible to decide whether 
the idea warrants some kind of trial. It is probably not possible, even 
if everyone were persuaded of the idea’s feasibility, to operational- 
ize it all at once; the basic concept will need to be engineered a com- 
ponent at a time. I am, myself, persuaded, however, that the concept 
has merit and that it represents a sensible series of next steps to 
build on to what we have already begun. 





T:'E IMPLICATIONS OF COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 
FOR EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


William G. Harley, President, National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. TELEVISION-IN-INsTRUCTION: THE STATE OF THE ART 


The term “state of the art” is susceptible to varying interpreta- 
tions. For us in the context of this paper it means surveying the 
general conditions of contemporary practices as a way of deter- 
mining the highest level of achievement which is reasonably prac- 
tical within the constraints of the technical and skill capabilities 
available. 

If we were concerned with the state of the art of the knife-in- 
kitchen-work, rather than of television-in-instruction, we should 
probably proceed briskly to an incisive examination of all the many 
cutting, chopping, slicing, paring, carving, coring, peeling, mincing, 
scoring, scalloping, and other such culinary operations possible wit 
the various sharp-bladed instruments comprising the genre in ques- 
tion. It is likely we would give but glancing attention to the multi- 
farious stirring, squeezing, mixing, patting, measuring, tasting, 
and spearing tasks which are also potentially in the repertory of 
those same handy implements. This would be for the perfectly 
sensible reason that the highest virtue of the knife is universally 
recognized to be that of cutting: the single category of kitchen tasks 
by which the state of the “knifely” art could be discerned and 
examined with greatest cogency and precision. The other functions 
would be seen as strictly secondary to the knife; some even a touch 
exotic, useful only in rare scullery emergencies, and all likely to be 
performed rather better by some other kitchen tool. It is not that 
these secondary functions are totally unimportant, but rather that 
they are not of prime worth in understanding the essence, significance, 
and potentials of the knife-in-kitchen work. 
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All of which brings us around to emphasize the vital importance of 
determining the highest virtue (or what the Greeks called the areté. 
the chief excellence) of television-in-instruction as the best means of 
trying to assess the “state of its art.” It is a point on which there is 
something less than universal accord throughout the new field of 
instructional technology. Yet the disagreements probably arise more 
from confusion than conviction. 

Television can be employed “effectively” for so many “useful” 
teaching jobs that assigning primacy among them may seem somehow 
arbitrary and procrustean. What does it matter if television’s chief 
virtues are numbered in the dozens—or more? Why must we distill 
them down to some solitary essence? No reason, indeed, if it were 
really true that television could accomplish a long list of vitally 
significant teaching tasks “better” than any other means available. 
We believe it can ‘a shown, however, that such diversity of virtue 
is not in fact the case. 

It would appear valuable at this starting point to take a look at a 
typical catalogue of the many (sometimes overlapping) applications 
of television-in-instruction, so that we might winnow out the genuinely 
significant. 

CURRENT TELEVISION APPLICATIONS 


Television devices, of one kind or another, can be arranged to 
provide: 

1. Magnification and visual display—sSimple video systems can 
be used as convenient — and display implements for group 
viewing. Laboratory materials, graphic pieces, book pages, etc., are 
placed under a magnifying lens and the resultant image is fed to TV 
receivers placed in classrooms or laboratory areas. 

2. Specimens for behavioral analysis —In such academic areas as 
speech training, acting, practice teaching, music performance, and 
athletic development, portable helical-scan videotape devices are em- 
eo to record student performances for analysis by the student 

imself, his classmates, or his instructor. These relatively inexpensive 
machines permit instantaneous and repetitive showings of the re- 
corded “bela vioral specimens.” 

3. Alternate means for (mass) film distribution.—In a few schools, 
television closed-circuit systems exist primarily for the purpose of 
allowing easy distribution of film materials from a central point to 
many classrooms. The technique offers not only a logistical advantage 
but also enables films to be used in a class setting without dousing the 
lights or requiring the tescher to undertake irksome machine opera- 
tions. Nevertheless there are serious legal problems attendant to the 
practice which have not been resolved on a national basis. Film dis- 
tributors are reluctant to allow wholesale distribution of single prints 
on large closed-circuit systems because they feel the procedure could 
drastically reduce the sale of duplicate prints. 

4. Communications channels for administrative prescription: - 
Some institutions are finding television effective for passing on in- 
structions. For example, at the Pennsylvania State University, 
students coming into a science laboratory are shown brief videotape 
programs which tell them exactly how to proceed with the scheduled 
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experiments. (In the Southeast, the Agricultural Extension Service 
has experimented with administrative “briefings” for its agent spe- 
cialists through state-wide ETV networks. In some instances, long- 
distance telephone lines were used to provide “two-way” communica- 
tion between the parties involved.) 

5. Materials for drill exercise—Television can be employed as a 
mechanical “drill master” in such areas as language training and 
calisthenics. The audio-video system cues class groups to make re- 
sponses on an appropriate, iterative schedule. The technique frees 
teachers from the burden of having to conduct such rote-learning 
activities in person. 

6. Data storage and retrieval_—Videotape can be a useful archive 
medium for the storage of certain aural-and-visual resource “data” 
in a convenient retrieval form for direct, instructional use: lectures 
by visiting authorities, music performances by famous guest artists, 
interviews with primary sources in history, etc. 

1. Testing materials.—Television can be employed to devise special 
test materials. The technique is particularly valuable where the stu- 
dent needs to be tested for his discrimination of phenomena which 
are not reducible to writing as, for example, the specification of a 
particular micro-organism 1n a “mixed” culture or the identification 
of certain daze cai techniques manifest during the actual presenta- 
lation-and-gaming exercises. One of the most effective uses is found 
successfully on several occasions in connection with informal “lessons” 
about highway safety and current events.) 

8. Descriptive and solution elements for simulation and gaming 
experiences.—V ideotape materials can be utilized as elements in simu- 
lation-and-gaming exercises. One of the most effective uses is found 
in teacher education. A typical classroom behavior problem 1s screened 
for a teacher trainee. He is then asked to decide which corrective steps 
should be taken. Standing by are three or four “solution” tapes. The 
one representing the course of action suggested by the trainee is then 
projected on the screen so that he can see for himself the probable 
consequence of his judgment. 

9. Materials for auto-tutorial study.—Television can be linked up 
as a display system in the new study-carrel configurations springing 
up in “media centers” all across the country. These arrangements allow 
students to “dial-up” videotape or film materials for individualized 
study. Customarily, the materials available through these private 
channels are “repeats” of televised elements previously used in group 
class situations, although special learning elements can be devised as 
well. The expense of videotape equipment keeps this from being a 
large-scale application; however, less expensive audiotape equipment 
is being used very extensively for this same kind of individualized 
study. 

10. An electronic blackboard.—There are on the market now sev- 
eral so-called “slow-scan television” devices which enable the trans- 
mission of static pictorial and diagrammatic materials over regular 
telephone lines. These devices are especially helpful in such academic 
areas as mathematics, because they enable a television receiver to be- 
come an “electronic blackboard” on which written figures can appear 
(at interval rates of about five seconds, far too slowly to give the effect 
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of natural motion). Occasionally regular television equipment is 
also employed to devise “electronic blackboard” effects in teaching 
mathematics. 

11. Computer-related visual displays.—Videotape systems can be 
linked with computers so that visual cueing can be provided at various 
-points in a sophisticated branch program; however, the ge ea 
machinery presently available is not really flexible enough for the 
frequent and rapid “seek-frame” operations requisite to proper com- 
puterized branching. Technological advances will likely remedy this 
defect in the next few years. 

12. The communication means for direct interchange-——A. few in- 
stitutions make use of television as a two-way communications device. 
They have installed a “true” circuit between two or more meeting 
locales, each having audio/video pick-up capability. Persons gathered 
at each of the locales are able to communicate aurally and visually 
with persons at the other locales. The technique is notably valuable 
in conducting graduate seminars and the like; it is, however, a rather 
expensive procedure. 

13. Topics for class assignment.—One of the oldest academic uses 
of television is that of assigning a particular program to serve as a 
topical basis for student themes or classroom discussion. ‘Documentary 
and fine arts programs from ETV and commercial stations are es- 
pecially suitable for this purpose. 

14. Materials for diversion—Some schools make regular use of 
television as a diversion during out-of-class periods. Students are al- 
lowed to watch mass-appeal programs from local commercial chan- 
nels, or the school uses its own CCTV system to feed a special “educa- 
tive” film with high attractant value for the age group involved. 

15. Mechanism for visual surveillance—Simple video systems can 
be used for “security and discipline” surveillance of corridors, library 
areas, laboratories, and the like. While this application is only indi- 
rectly related to instruction, it could prove very valuable in large 
schools with severe staff shortages. 

16. Materials for curricular enrichment.—The most frequent appli- 
cation of television in instruction nowadays comes under this general 
rubric, by which is meant the classroom showing of unitary (cr series) 
programs structured to heighten the student’s interest in some topical 
compartment of the regular curriculum. Customarily programs of this 
kind are not considered sine qua non components of the courses with 
which they are used. Instead, they are regarded as supplementary and 
extraordinary, with their main emphasis being on special motivation 
and affect. The usual practice is to allow teachers to opt the inclusion 
of such enrichment materials on a purely individual basis. Measur- 
ability of the effects of these offerings is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. 

17. Articulable teaching elements.—Television can be used to suppl 
teachers with lesson elements which are substantially articulable wit 
other components of course operations, including textbook materials, 
Such television programs are assigned some more-or-less specific part 
of the total presentational load. In too many situations, unfortunately, 
the design of the televised elements is determined only along the lines 
of an arbitrary “content allocation”; coordinated “performance ob- 
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jectives” for the courses affected are seldom relied on to provide the 
mechanism for a genuinely rational articulation of all of the elements 
into an efficient whole. Use of the materials by teachers is often 
permissive, 

18. Electronic adjunct materials for correspondence course teach- 
ing.—Television can be used as an adjunct to the familiar correspond- 
ence course format. In some instances, enrolled students are advised 
that they should tune in to televised lectures and demonstrations which 
will be very helpful in their understanding of certain concepts to be 
treated through the regular (correspondence) format. In other in- 
stances, students are actually required to accept a part of their instruc- 
tion electronically, or, at least, they are responsible for examination 
on content handled largely in that form. (The Chicago Junior College 
has made an outstanding showing in this overall category, although 
students enrolled in the “televised courses” offered by that institution 
do have direct—as well as correspondence—access to teachers or 
tutors. ) 

19. All the elements for total teaching.—In certain rather special 
circumstances, students can be taught exclusively by televised mate- 
rials, The technique is employed in “extensive education” situations 
where there are serious logistical blocks in the way of providing 
students with printed materials or in having them come together to 
meet with live instructors. (North Carolina State University has 
made use of this kind of televised training as in-service education for 
professional agriculturalists. ) 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS FoR SpeEcIFIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN 
EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY* 


We feel that our professional concern about educational practices is 
best if radio and television (all forms of transmission) and other elec- 
tronic communication systems are seen together as instruments that are 
capable of being adapted to a variety of educational needs and circum- 
stances. Technical systems that can accommodate sounds and pictures 
can also be used to transmit data-processed information to and from 
computers and other storage devices. Such systems extend the tradi- 
tional forms of instructional technology in that they add the possibility 
for both economic efficiency and educational effectiveness. These virtues 
were Clearly outlined in the C.E.D. statement on Innovation and Edu- 
cational Change. 

Growing from this expectation, there are three observations that we 
feel might be helpful at this stage of the General Subcommittee on 
Education’s discussions and planning. First. comes recognition of the 
present stage of instructional television and radio’s development. The 
observations and conclusions seem uniform: television and radio have 
not been used to effect comprehensive and substantive changes in edu- 
cational methodology, educational opportunity, or educational achieve- 
ment. They have supplemented classroom activities, which are gen- 
erally considered to be inadequate and inferior, thereby expecting poor 
situations to be a good environment for effective use of presumably 


*Based on excerpts from a letter of the author to Sterling McMurrin, Chairman, Com- 
mission on Instructional Technology, February 4, 1969. 
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superior instructional material. The extent to which the televised ma- 
terial is less than superior merely accentuates the malpractice. 

Second follows the recognition that instructional applications of 
television and radio are potentially more effective than their use thus 
far has demonstrated. The reasons for this condition will vary. Some 
will say that money is lacking; that the lessons are inferior; that the 
teachers do not know how to use television and radio effectively; that 
there are'not enough receivers; that the teacher guides are not distrib- 
uted on time; that the students do not care for instructional television 
and radio; that the schedule is inconvenient; that the materials are in- 
appropriate—too general or too specific—to be relevant to the curricu- 
lum at hand; that the principal feels television is used by teachers to 
waste time; and so on. Al of these conditions exist and they clearly in- 
hibit the use of television and radio in the classroom. But 1f they were 
each resolved, would we have the slate clear for genuinely effective use 
of these media? Probably not; other more Gas factors may be 
involved. 

Third is the recognition that the reason for the ineffective and in- 
efficient use of television and radio in the schools is that they have been 
seen chiefly as classroom and teacher aids, rather than as means for 
organizing modern and effective educational practices that have not 
changed appreciably since the nineteenth century. Such practices place 
in a central position of authority and instructional decisionmaking a 
classroom teacher. She is, in every respect, a proverbial “gate-keeper” 
who selects what her students are to be taught and what is to be ne- 
glected. Many teachers do this well; most do not. And instructional 
television and radio, good or bad, have been relegated to provide only 
that material and only those lessons which fit into these traditional 
practices, Such has been the fate of virtually all attempts at innovation, 
including most versions of team teaching, which merely involve more 
people inthe original sin. 

There will be shades of opinion about all of these points, but we are 
left with the general condition of our schools and their productivity. 
And we are left with a communication technology that, to date, has had 
negligible impact upon that condition. The following conditions may 
be considered illustrative of our educational needs and deficiencies; 
New York City schoois on strike the better part of the school year; 
Youngstown, Ohio, schools closed from Thanksgiving until Christmas 
for lack of funds; more than 30 percent of persons taking the Army 
General Classification Test failing; increase in the number of re- 
medial reading programs required; inferior educational opportunities 
for large numbers of racially segregated students; meaningless instruc- 
tion for the major portion of children in the inner city schools. These 
are the facts of educational life for many children in the United States: 

The following potential of electronic communication technology has 
yet to be applied to these conditions: movement of information from 
one point to many; movement of information from many points to a 
central place; capacity to handle a variety of communication symbols— 
voice, sounds, moving pictures, stationary pictures, diagrams, printed 
displays, etc.; opportunity for persons geographically separated to 
work together on a common task; capacity to operate beyond and 
around the usual geographical limitations; opportunity to facilitate 
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both administrative cooperation as well as instructional cooperation 
among widely separated individuals; economies of scale that reduce 
unit cost as numbers of participants increase. These are some of the 
facts of technological opportunity that have not yet been fully exam- 
ined with respect to the educational conditions noted above. 

I believe it would be tremendously helpful to American education if 
the Commission could foster the practical accomplishment of several 
important tasks: 

(a) Identify the significant educational deficiencies extant in our 
schools and colleges with an eye to the contributions communication 
technology could make toward their relief. 

(b) Establish several “model” instructional operations which would 
actually illustrate the ability of communication technology to facilitate 
and support learning environments for the benefit of individual learn- 
ers as well as for groups of learners. This kind of demonstration should 
encompass not only the use of these media to present information but 
also extend to the application of technology to facilitate management 
of more effective educational operations at all levels. 

Such a demonstration would best be accomplished by identifying 
several areas where the full-scale operation of school systems could 
actually be built around the facilitating potentials of electronic-com- 
munication technologies (audio-video-data). Such areas might be the 
Washington, D.C. schools, the rural schools of places like Appalachia 
and Mississippi, and the reservation schools located where there are 
concentrated Indian populations. The operation of these systems 
should be undertaken with adequate funding, on a comprehensive and 
developmental basis, for a minimum period of ten years in order for 
the full potential of the new methodologies to be realized. 

(c) Establish comparable demonstrations of electronic communica- 
tion technology at the higher education level. Such attempts might 
involve the organization of a State's junior college program, treating 
geographically separated buildings across a State as if they were a 
common campus made whole by electronic communications systems 
that can facilitate both administrative and instructional operations. 

(d) Promote the healthy development of “electronic publishing cen- 
ters” (consortia of educational institutions, private commercial in- 
terests, etc.) which would represent a rational consolidation of scarce 
resources and professional personnel. These centers would be expected 
to generate a variety of tested and validated materials for nation-wide 
use by local, State, and regional educational systems and to provide 
basic units of instruction—for adaptation and integration into locally 
managed curricula. 

(e) Recommend a new administrative unit within the Federal gov- 
ernment (perhaps an Office of Instructional Opportunity) which would 
have several functions: 

(1) Help carry out the tasks enumerated above. 

(2) Provide continuing guidance, supervision, and direction for 
the effective implementation of educational programs which are 
facilitated by communications technology. 

(3) Direct the use of technology in improving instructional 
effectiveness in all educational operations and programs of the 
Federal government itself. 
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(4) Secure comprehensive and substantial assistance from State 
and Federal sources for current and future efforts to use mass 
communications technologies to achieve educational opportunity 
and improvement. 





CONTEXT FOR EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES 


Willis W. Harman, Director, Educational Policy Research Center, Stanford 
Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. 


In the course of the research conducted for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation by this Center on alternative futures and their relation to 
educational policy making, an interpretation of contemporary events 
has evolved which, if it is substantiated by further investigation, has 
the most profound implications for education in the seventies. (1) 

In brief, what emerged from the analyses are three forces pushing 
toward a drastic shift in cultural values and basic premises. These are, 
(A) the existence of a world macroproblem which requires such a shift 
for its solution, (B) the “great refusal” of youth to go along with the 
values of the past, and (C) the questioning within science as to whether 
its classical “value-free” stance was either appropriate or, in the lon 
run, wholesome. Should these forces prevail, the consequence woul 
require a radical reassessment of all aspects of national policy, but 
er in the areas of research funding policy and educational 

olicy. 
a These arguments are summarized below, as a context for thinking 
about educational policy issues in the seventies. 


I. THE WORLD MACROPROBLEM 


There is in our day one world macroproblem which outweighs and, 
indeed, subsumes all other major social problems. This is the com- 
posite of all the problems which have come with uncontrolled tech- 
nology application and industrial development. 

Accelerating development and application of technology have al- 
ready brought us to the threshold of overpopulation (through tech- 
nology-reduced mortality rate); pollution of air, water, and soil; 
extensive unemployment. of the unskilled; paralyzing air and surface 
traffic congestion around urban centers; and the threat of nuclear 
holocaust. These have been the consequences of the unspoken policy 
that whatever technology would make a profit for an individual or 
an organization, or would contribute to a nation’s ability to carry 
on warfare, that technology would be developed and applied. But now 
this policy has brought us to what Archibald MacLeish has called 
“the Great American Frustration”—the feeling that we “have some- 
how lost control of the management of our human affairs, of the 
direction of our lives, of what our ancestors would have called our 
destiny.” (2) 

For it has become clear that we have now, or could develop soon, 
the power: 
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Through “human engineering”, to modify indefinitely the bodies 
of selected individuals, for reasons ranging from scientific curiosity 
to prolonging life l 

hrough genetic engineering, to modify the characteristics of the 
human race and to shape the course of evolution 

To change to unlimited extent the physical characteristics, and the 
plant and animal population, of the biosphere 

To alter to unlimited extent men’s mental and emotional charac- 
teristics, including intellectual abilities, motivations, affect, personal- 
ities, and character 

Through weapons of mass destruction, to annihilate large seg- 
ments of the human race and devastate large areas of the eart 

To change significantly, in many other ways, the kind of world 
which is handed on to the next generation 

Past experience gives us little assurance that the predominantly 
economic values and laissez-faire policies which have thus far gov- 
erned industrialization and technological development will suffice to 
insure that such potent powers will be used for the overall benefit 
of humanity. Our past practice has been to allow arms races, or pollu- 
tion, or environmental degradation, or ecological imbalance, or de- 
nuding of the land to proceed until the situation was obviously becom- 
ing intolerable, and then attempt some sort of corrective action. This 
may not be good enough in the future. 

Wheeler (3) argues that some sort of control of the flow of scien- 
tific and technological innovation is as necessary now as economic 
controls of capital flow have been in the past. Furthermore, this con- 
trol must be transnational, involving at a minimum all the highly 
developed nations. 

It seems clear that this “sorcerer’s apprentice” problem calls for 
more than simply different policies. Some new institutional form, in 
addition, will be necessary. But even more may be required. In the 
end the issue is not. one of technology but one of values. The question 
is not one of devising managerial technology to control technology, 
but rather the more fundamental question of whether the operative 
values which served so well in the development of modern technology 
are basically capable of handling its humane application. 

Pecci (4) is one of the first to use the term “macroproblem”. 
The term is appropriate for several reasons. The various aspects of 
this problem are spawned by the same parent, rampant technology 
and industrialization. The problem is world-wide in scope, althoug 
the effects in the underdeveloped parts of the world are different from 
those in the highly industrialized regions. The problem is already 
extremely serious and will inevitably become more so in spite of any 
corrective actions which might be initiated now. 

The world macroproblem can be conveniently viewed as the com- 
posite of six separate problem areas and their complex interconnec- 
tions: 

1. Population and food supply—Problems arise from population 
concentrations and the consequent likelihood of famine and plague. 
The “green revolution” in agriculture is often put forth as a potential 
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solution to these problems. But the “green revolution” may be only a 
delaying action. Furthermore, it contributes to contamination of water 
with agrichemicals, adds pollutants to the air through sprays and use 
of fossil fuels, and poses new problems of transportation and distribu- 
tion, and of displaced persons. Human and organizational breakdowns 
associated with population concentrations are likely to add to the more 
direct difficulties. 

2. Changes in the biosphere. —Among problem alterations in the 
biosphere are ecological imbalances; pollution of air, water, and soil; 
contamination with radioactive waste; general fouling of the environ- 
ment; resource depletion; changes in temperature and composition of 
the atmosphere. 

8. Poverty and the developmental gap.—The gap between industri- 
alized and underdeveloped nations seems ineluctably destined to worsen 
in spite of deliberate programs aimed at closing it. This comes about 
as a consequence of two powerful factors, the self-regeneration acceler- 
ation of technological and industrial development in the prosperous 
nations, and the staggering problems in the overbreeding and under- 
developed societies. In the context of presently prevailing outlooks 
and values it does not appear politically feasible for the governments 
of the prosperous nations to contribute anything like the economic aid 
‘which would be required to bring the poor nations to the “takeoff 
point”. The existence of this growing disparity in quality of life poses 
a constant threat to world stability. Within the nation, a similar dis- 
parity threatens national order. 

4. Biological and psychological alterations —This is the problem 
of uncontrolled powers to “engineer” the human body, mind, foetus, 
and genetic transmission; to affect emotional states and personality, 
intel _ and character, motivation, and goals. 

5. Weapons and sabotage.——Weapons of mass destruction (nuclear, 
chemical, biological) are or will be available to even small nations, 
making war an anachronism the planet can no longer afford. Weapons 
of sabotage are more effective as the complexity of modern informa- 
tion, transportation, power, industrial, and social systems increases 
their vulnerability to incapacitation. 

6. Threats to mental health, civil rights—Modern technology 
increasingly empowers the state to control individual privacy and 
freedom. Anxiety and threats to mental health result from congestiqn, 
continuing international and domestic tensions, fear and hostility in 
urban areas, greater complexity of existence, rapidity of change, 
reduced contact with nature, reduced interpersonal communion. Eco- 
nomic problems of technological unemployment and continuing pov- 
erty take their toll in mental disturbance. Fear leads to police-state 
treatment of minority groups who appear threatening or subversive 
to a nervous populace. | 

We have reached a point in history when new outlooks and values 
may be essential—certainly new institutions are. We can no longer 
avoid active responsibility for the future of the planet, of the biosphere, 
and of the evolution of the human race. If the developed world does 
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not, as a unity, take on this responsibility within the next few years, 
it may be too late to avoid disaster. 

No research task is more urgent than to find out where we are with 
regard to this macroproblem. If the time is short, we had better find 
out how short. If we do not know which aspect will become intolerably 
serious first, and when, we need to find that out. If we wiil need new 
supranational institutions for world-wide control, we had better design 
them and find out how to get them accepted. If we need, beyond that, 
a vast educational shift toward active stewardship of the future, and 
toward altered values compatible with a livable future world, we had 
better undertake that. If we do not do these things, it may not matter 
much what else we do. 


II. PATHOGENIC PREMISES AND NATIONAL WILL 


There is good reason to believe that this worid macroproblem, when 
viewed as a single multiply-interconnected problem, is essentially 
unsolvable within the context of the operative values of the modern 
industrial state, uncontrolled technology development and application, 
and nationalistic mentality—that is to say, within the framework of 

resently prevailing values and basic po assumptions. Certain 

asic premises which have been associated with the rise of modern 
science in its present form, and with modern technology, industrialism, 
and nationalism, have become pathogenic with present population 
rates and technological levels. (5) 

Some candidate premises with pathogenic aspects are : 

The reductionist view of man, which is a premise (not a consevuence) 
associated with the development of contemporary science, and which 
lends sanction to dehumanizing ways of thinking about and treating 
men. 

The premise that men are essentially separate, so that little intrinsic 
responsibility is felt for the effects 7 present actions on others or or 
future generations. 

The premise that man is separate from nature, and hence that nature 
is to be exploited and “controlled” rather than cooperated with. 

_ The “economic man” image, leading to an economics based on ever- 
increasing GNP, consumption, and expenditure of irreplacable 
resources, 

The premise that the future of the planet can be left to autonomous 
nation-states, operating essentially independently. 

The disbelief that “what ought to be” is a meaningful concept and 
is achievable. 

The reason that these premises are pathogenic now, whereas they 
were apparently fairly workable in the recent past, lies in the way in 
which the future is profoundly different from the past. From now on, 
everything in man’s environment, in his physical makeup and behavior, 
and in his future development, is subject to human meddling, inter- 
ference, and “control”. But we have not developed the responsibility 
for making the momentous choices which face us, and will not develop 
such responsibility until there is an adequate metaphysic to support it. 
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At the national level the most serious problem we face is the loss 
of a unified national will, since that is the essential motive power for 
making progress on the other problems. This failure of will is mani- 
fested in whole groups of the society “bailing out,” feeling alienated, 
or blaming other groups for their troubles—youth, blacks, peace 
demonstrators, rightists, public servants, “silent majority,” vocal mi- 
norities. A key component in this dissidence is loss of a sense of 
nurpose. | 

Historical observation of man’s behavior shows clearly that those 
values which have motivated him te his highest achievements have 
always been those which transcend his physical nature, which imply a ` 
spiritual order behind the phenomenal order. In an age in which 
cynical “realism” has become a powerful force, we have somehow 
found it hardheaded and realistic to believe that man is motivated by 
the symbolic desire to make a profit, but unrealistic to believe that 
masses of men might be inspired by the lofty goals incorporated into 
the symbols of the United States of America. The historical record 
shows that those symbols, and the meaning behind them, have given 
hope to millions upon millions of people throughout the world. No 
other nation has ever dedicated itself to the bringing of a new order 
into the world, in which all men—not just its own citizens or a fraction 
of them—would find opportunity and freedom and human dignity. 
To be sure, we have on the whole done rather poorly in actualizing 
that goal. But tnat fact does not belie the unifying power of the 
symbols and the goals. 

However, these symbols have in the recent past lacked that power, 
partly because the underlying metaphysic became disbelieved. The 
loss of a sense of national purpose, and the rising dissent and civil 
disorder, thus are also linked to the “pathogenic premises” which have 
undermined the meaning of the national goals and symbols. 


III. A CONFLICT IN PREMISES 


A conflict exists between the basic premises of a democracy—that 
man is, by virtue of his transcendental] nature, endowed with reason, 
will, and a valid sense of value—and the reductionistic, deterministic, 
physicalistic premises of the predominating behavioral-science and 
sociopolitical theory found in the universities which train the society’s 
leaders. Sociology fias shifted from its earlier emphasis on the semi- 
philosophical “humanities” approach to an emphasis on techniques 
and empirical studies, with the implication that man is a creature of 
his drives, habits, and social roles, and in whose behavior reason and 
choice play no decisive part. In psychology courses this point of view 
is likely to be made even more explicit, with consciousness considered 
to be an inconsequential accompaniment to behavior governed by 
external stimuli and instinctive urges. Contemporary political science 
tends to focus on the processes by which public policies are made, and 
to be relatively little concerned with their contents. Amid the measure- 
ment. of attitudes, population movements, organizational trends, and 
political behavior, a the modeling of society and governments, little 
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attention is given to the historic questions relating to man, his condi- 
tion, and his destiny. 

On the other hand, the concept. of a transcendental, choosing, ulti- 
mately responsible self is essential to the entire theory of democratic 
government. It underlies the assumption that the criminal is respon- 
sible for his act (while recognizing in providing rehabilitation oppor- 
tunities that his antisocial traits may ‘have ther roots in environ- 
mental conditioning). It is basic to the assumption in the judical proc- 
ess that the judge can meaningfully make a normative judgment. It is 
essential to the workability of “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

This conflict in basic premises is directly related to the future of the 
planet. Arguing from essentially the same standpoint as the “world 
macroproblem” discussion above, Victor Ferkiss (6) asserts that noth- 
ing short of a new guiding philosophy is required to meet the challenge 
of the years just ahead. He outlines three basic elements which such a 
new philosophy would have to incorporate. First is what he terms a 
“new naturalism,” which affirms that man is absolutely a part of a 
nature, a universe, that is always in process of becoming. The second 
element, “the new holism,” recognizes that “no part can be defined 
or understood save in relation to the whole.” The third, “the new im- 
manetism,” sees that the whole is “determined not from outside but 
from within.” It follows from these that meaningful socia] policies 
must be ecological in character, that is, they must be based on a recogni- 
tion that any decision, any change affects everything in the total sys- 
tem. Men’s actions and the forces they set in motion are all part of the 
— whole; “every part of the whole ‘has power and influence; 
every living particle is a source of direction and life.” If man is to 
acquire the necessary sense of responsibility for the impact of his own 
actions on the shaping of the whole, he “must so internalize these ideas 
and make them so much a part of his instinctive world view that they 
inform his personal, political, and cultural life.” 

As we shall see below, two other forces in society appear to be urg- 
ing us toward similar premises and values, toward a new image of 
man. One is an aspect of the dissent of youth; the other, a develop- 
ment within the realm of science. 

The kind of educational system ‘and educational goals a society sets 
up, the way it handles the problem of poverty, the priorities it gives 
to aesthetic considerations, the extent to which it considers its citi- 
zens’ need for easy access to communion with the nature, the uses of 
leisure it fosters—all these aspects and many more are effected by the 
image of men held by the society. Currently 1n our society these potent 
emerging forces push for a change in that image, in the direction of 
transcendent man. Thus far the power is on the side of reductionists. 


IV. THE GREAT REFUSAL 


One of these two forces, a component of the youth revolution, is what 
Mendel (7) terms “the Great Refusal” to go along with the old values, 
a protest “against that pitiful caricature of man created by five cen- 
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turies of urban, technological, and scientific progress—homo econom- 
icus. The essential accusation of the Great Refusal is directed against 
the subordination of human experience to the economic processes of the 
consumer society and its increasingly more absurd products, to the 
ager ssive militarism that at least in our case has become so tightly 
inter voven with this society, and to the gigantic, impersonal organiza- 
tions through which it all functions.” | 

Nor is it only among the youth that we find such sentiments, In- 
creasingly, business executives are heard to include, sincerely to some 
extent at least, high in the list of corporate objectives of providing 
opportunity for the fulfillment of members of the organization, and of 
contributing in some fashion to the welfare of mankind. 

It is, of course, an oversimplification to the point of risking distor- 
tion to lump all the dissent together as the “Great Refusal.” The situa- 
tion is a good deal more complicated than that. Let us comment on one 
aspect of the dissidence of youth which is particularly relevant to our 
discussion here. At least fur distinct movements can be discerned 
which, by around 1968, had coalesced to form one rather powerful 
thrust. As a consequence of these four tributaries, the present move- 
ment has a unique character stemming from its us of what might be 
termed “person-changing technology.’ 

The first of these converging streams is the new political activism 
starting with the civil-rights movement which enlisted idealistic youth 
in increasing numbers for the dozen or so years following the Supreme 
Court decision (Brown v. Board of Education) in 1954. Later causes 
included the Vietnam war, the draft, “nonrelevance” of higher educa- 
` tion, university involvement in weapons research, etc. A second stream, 
the psychedelic or hippie movement, could be said to have begun in 
1963 with the founding by Harvard’s Timothy Leary of the Interna- 
tional Foundation for Internal Freedom (IFIF), promulgating the 
ethic, “Turn On, Tune In, Drop Out.” A third tributary did not start 
with the young so much as with the psychotherapists—the “human 

tential movement,” which takes 1961 as its birthdate, with the 

ounding of the first of the “growth centers,” Esalen Institute, at Big 
Sur, California, and also the founding of the American Association for 
Humanistic Psychology. The fourth component is much older, the 
left wing Pana group which was finding its new heroes in Fidel 
Castro and Mao Tse-Tung. As these four movements began to join 
forces (for some oe although this is not meant to imply the 
existence of a unified political movement), and especially as it ọ 
more common to assert that “the real revolution is not in the ghetto or 
on the campus, but in people’s heads,” the use of the “person-changing 
technology” became more deliberate. 

Some of the elements of this change technology are listed in Table 
1. Emphasis is on increased awareness in two directions, (a) of thé 
higher-consciousness nature of man, and hence of the demeaning qual- 
ity of the prevailing images of behavioral-science man and economic 
man, and ( of institutionalized hyprocrisy, inequity, and inhumanity 
in the social system. The techniques near the top of the list tend to 
aim more at expended self-awareness and those near the bottom at 
heightened social awareness. 
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TABLE 1 
Element of “person-changing | 
technology” Typical outcomes 
Meditation Awareness of spiritual dimensions of 
Yoga transcendental self, of the “hypnotic 
Psychedelic drugs or “encapsulated” nature of ordinary 
Hypnosis, autohypnosis life 
Psychosynthesis 
I a Sensitivity to feelings and emotions, 
beauty 
Self-awareness exercises Sensitivity to human closeness, self- 
Psychotherapies honesty, realization there is nothing 
Group therapy to hide 
Sensitivity training Sponatenous response to experience, 
Encounter groups self-expression, individual autonomy, 
Gestalt therapy emotional freedom 
Group nudity, marathons 
Psychodrama Removal of guilt and fear stemming 
from early training regarding moral- 
ity and sin 
Synanon games Ego-reducing experience, awareness of 


New Theater (ridicule of Establish- ego-defense nature of social institu- 
ment, crudity and nudity, audience tions and customs 
encounter) 

Forceful disruption of normal social 
procesy 

Underground press 

Radicalizing confrontations 

Deliberate provocation of “instructive Perception of oppressive nature of social 
encounters” such as police confronta- institutions 
tions, black-white confrontations, etc. 


Young people’s concern with “awareness-ex anding” and “con- 
sciousness-exploring” activities is intimately related to their refor- 
mulated value convictions. If materialism was the philosophical base 
for the Old Left, it appears that some form of existential transcenden- 
talism may be coming to play that role for the New Left. The far- 
flung network of “rock stations,” broadcasting revolutionary messages 
in the lyrics of their sorzs and in their parodies of news programs, 
intersperse material on religious, metaphysical, psychic, and esoteric 
topics. As Roszak notes in one of the most penetrating analyses of 
the youth revolt, (8) “If one scans any of the underground weeklies, 
one is apt to find their pages swarming with Christ and the prophets, 
Zen, Sufism, Hinduism, primitive shamanism, theosophy, the left- 
handed Tantra... At the level of our youth, we begin to resemble 
nothing so much as the cultic hothouse of the Hellenistic period, where 
every manner of mystery and fabery, ritual and rite, intermingled 
with marvelous indiscrimination.” Notwithstanding, he notes, there is 
a unifying theme, “the world view of Lao-Tzu, of the Buddha, of the 
Zen masters ... has become one of the strongest strains of the 
counter-culture ... The counter-culture is, essentially, an exploration 
of the politics of consciousness.” 


V. A NEW SCIENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS? 


Such indications of a shift in the metaphysical premises of the 
public at large, or the younger part of it, might appear to be a mere 
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fad. More significant in a way are indications that scientists—persons 
with recognized scientific training who are on the staffs of research 
organizations and universities with high standards and who hold 
membership in recognized scientific associations—are manifesting 
more and more interest in developing a science of ordinary and ex- 
traordinary subjective experience. The study of “altered states of con- 
sciousness” is not completely new, of course. The phenomena of hyp- 
nosis have been studied in a scientific way, off and on, for at least a 
century and a half. Phenomenology has been a sporadic influence in 
psychology. Freud’s psychoanalysis and its offshoots have attempted 
to probe the unconscious processes. But the present thrust 1s toward 
a more basic shift in implicit premises and root metaphors. 

A list of pioneering works in the systematic exploration of con- 
sciousness would include William James’ Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, F. W. H. Myers’ Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death, Richard Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness, Pitirim Soro- 
kins’ The Ways and Power of Love, and the writings of numerous 
Vedanta, Sufi, and Zen scholars. Among modern psychotherapists 
whose works fit into this same category are C. G. Jung, Roberto 
Assagioli, and Hubert Benoit. Several new scientific journals serve the 
field in particular the Journal of Transpersonal Psychology and the 
Journal for the Study of Consciousness. 

Research activity is currently significant in at least three approaches 
to altered states of consciousness: Feedback of EEG signals, psyche- 
delic chemicals, and classical (by which we mean sensory deprivation, 
yoga, autohypnosis, hypnosis, meditation, etc.). It should be noted 
that there are two recent and significant advances in this area. One is 
increased access to and voluntary control of diverse states of con- 
sciousness, making them more available for exploration. The other is 
the appearance of physiological correlates to altered states (EEG, 
EMG, GSR, REM, etc.). This latter is of extreme importance in a 
philosophy-of-science sense. The scientist of subjective experience is 
now much more in the position of the physicist studying an electron, 
or the astronomer studying a galaxy, in that he can say, “Here is a 
phenomenon (dream, satori state, etc.) which defies strict definition, 
but which I can study through various correlates (alpha waves, rapid- 
eye-movement, verbal report, observable behavior, etc.).” In effect, it 
means that the barrier between objective, “public” data and sub- 
jective, “private” data is gone for good and the legitimated bound- 
aries for scientific scrutiny are thus extended. 

The science of consciousness is in its infancy. Even so, some of its 
foreshadowings are evident. With the re-classification of man’s sub- 
jective experience into the realm of empirical inquiry, we can antici- 
pate an acceleration of research in this area. Consequently, there is new 
hope of consensus on issues—especially value issues—which have been 
at the root of conflict for centuries (just as earlier there came about 
consensus on the place of the earth in the universe, and on the origin 
of man). The new science bids fair to incorporate the most penetrating 
insights of psychology, the humanities, and religion. These develop- 
ments will have profound impacts on goal priorities in society, on our 
concepts of education, on the further development and use of tech- 
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nology, and perhaps (as in the case of the Copernican revolution) on 
the distribution of power among social institutions and interest groups. 

The real significance of a science of subjective experience and 
“altered states of consciousness” is that it is in this area that our in- 
dividual and social values are experientially and historically rooted. 
The development of such a science would redress what in retrospect 
is a puzzling discrepancy between the audacity with which man has 
pursued the Da biological, and social sciences, and the timidity 
with which he has contemplated the possibility of developing a moral 
science. Already in the field of clinical psychology several scientists 
are proposing to formulate through their researches “a natural value 
system, a court of ultimate appeal for the determination of good and 
bad, of right and wrong” (A. H. Maslow), with “universal human 
value directions emerging from the experiencing of the human orga- 
nism” (Carl Rogers). What may be in the offing is new means of obtain- 
ing consensus on value questions, by submitting them to the test of 
what is ultimately wholesome for the whole man. 


T'he nature of the emerging premises 


Thus, we have argued, there appear to be in the present situation 
(a) a need for drastic change in the pathogenic premises which have 

enerated the world macroproblem, (b) an emerging force for change 
in the Great Refusal of youth, and (c) an emerging supportive meta- 
physic coming jointly from the nascent science of consciousness and 
from the collective inner explorations of millions of more informal 
investigators, particularly among the youth. What is this new meta- 
physic or, if you will, new religion? It would seem premature to at- 
tempt to describe the end state of a conceptual revolution which, if it is 
taking place, is certainly only in its beginning stages. Yet the signs 
seem clear enough to warrant a prediction. 

Aldous Huxley (9) was one of the first modern writers to suggest 
that an age-old set of basic assumptions about the nature of man was 
showing new strength. We shall borrow his term, “The Perennial 
Philosophy” : 

Philosophia Perennis—the phrase was coined by Leibniz; but the 

thing—the metaphysic that recognizes a divine Reality substantial to the 
world of things and lives and minds; the psychology that finds in the 
soul something similar to or even identical with, divine Reality; the 
ethic that places man’s final end in the knowledge of the imminent and 
transcendent Ground of all being—the thing is immemorial and universal. 
Rudiments of the Perennial Philosophy may be found among the. tradi- 
tionary lore of primitive peoples in every region of the world, aid in its 
fully developed forms it has a place in every one of the higher religions. 
A version of this Highest Common Factor in all preceding and subse- 
quent theologies was first committed to writing more than twenty-five 
centuries ago, and since that time the inexhaustible theme has been 
treated again and again, from the standpoint of every religious tradition 
and in all the principal languages of Asia and Europe. 

The basic proposition of the “Perennial Philosophy” is an experi- 
mental one, that man can under certain conditions attain to a higher 
awareness, a “cosmic consciousness,” in which state he has immediate 
knowledge of a reality underlying the phenomenal world, in speak- 
ing of which it seems appropriate to use such words as infinite and 
eternal, Divine Ground, Brahaman, Godhead, or Clear Light of the 
Void. From this vantage point, one’s own growth and creativity, and 
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his participation in the evolutionary process, are seen to be under the 
ultimate direction of a higher center (Atman, the Self of Vedantic 
writings, the Oversoul). Ordinary perceptions of one’s life and of one’s 
environment are likened to the perceptions of a hypnotic trance. Such 
henomena as extrasensory perception, precognition of future events, 
evitation and other psychokinetic events, “instant” diagnosis and 
healing, etc., are only extraordinary, not a priori impossible. 
The basic assumptions of positivistic science stand in relationship to 
the Perennial Philosophy much as Newtonian mechanics relates to 
relatavistic physics: They are in no way invalidated for those aspects 
of human experience to which they are appropriate, but comprise a 
special case, a limited form of the more general theory. Similarly, the 
philosophies of materialism and idealism are to each other as the wave 
and particle theories of light and matter; each fits the world as seen 
with a particular mode of observation, and a complementary rela- 
tionship holds between them. 

Of course the Perennial Philosophy is not new to Western culture. 
It is present in the Rosicrucian and Freemasonry traditions. Its sym- 
bolism in the Great Seal of the United States, on the back of the one- 
dollar bill, is testimony to the role it played in the formation of this 
country. It also appears in the Transcendentalism of Emerson, the 
— Evolution of Bergson, and the extensive writings of William 

ames, 

Whether one ascribes its recent popularity to increased intellectual 
openness and tolerance or to anxiety loach on by the nuclear threat, 
indications abound that increasing numbers of persons are taking its 
premises seriously. Rising book sales in metaphysics, transcendental 
philosophy, Eastern religious philosophies, and parapsychology in- 
dicate growing interest in these related areas. Metaphysically-oriented 
churches, societies, and study groups are much in evidence. 

Part of society’s thus far negative reaction to monistic and Eastern 
kinds of beliefs as they have appeared in the hippies’ culture, the dr 
scene, and numerous cults has been due to the fear that they woul 
lead to quietism and withdrawal and, therefore, would undermine the 
social structure. Although it is true that these beliefs have been 3s- 
sociated with the Eastern world, there is in fact nothing in the Peren- 
nial Philosophy which is contrary to virile and active participation 
in economic and political affairs. Neither are these premises in any 
way contrary to a high-technology society; they only say something 
about the ends to which that technology would be put. 

Should these forces prevail and some sort of transcendentalist prem- 
ises come to dominate the culture, the consequence would be a social 
and historical phenomenon of magnitude comparable with the Protes- 
tant Reformation. It might well be accompanied by as pervasive and 
varied changes in the whole socio-cultural system—organizational 
forms, roles, norms, traditions, power concentrations, and social proc- 
esses—as accompanied the rise oP the Protestant ethic. 


An urgent educational task 


If the foregoing analysis is sound and the challenge of the times 1s 
as represented, then it would appear that responding to this challenge 
is an educational task of the highest priority. In saying this we are 
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not referring solely to the schools. To be sure, it is all of us who need 
to educate ourselves : 

(1) To emotional as well as intellectual awareness of the ineluctable 
fact that we are one race, on one planet, and that only we can take 
responsibility for the fate of both ; 

(2) To the shift in basic premises and operative values necessary 
for a tolerable future, and to the evidence that such a shift is also 
congruous with the essential nature of human beings; and 

(3) To the realization that, even if such a transition is made, the 
strains on the social structure in the decades just al.ead will be of such 
magnitude that a strong binding force will be required to hold it 
together—a task which must be shared jointly by the agents of educa- 
tion and the agents of order and law. 

The agents of education are, we must remind ourselves, the schools, 
the churches, advertising, propaganda, television (broadcast, pay, 
and cable), social change efforts, psychotherapists—all of those activ- 
ities which are carried on with the deliberate purpose of effecting 
some change in the individuals involved. The part of this total educa- 
tion which goes on in the formal educational system may be a decreas- 
ing fraction in the seventies. Educational policy which is to be 
responsive to the needs inust be based in this total picture. 

However, even if educational policy concerns itself with all these 
deliberate attempts at education and change, its ability to bring about 
changes in perspective and values may be quite limited. Even more to 
the point than deliberate change may be fostering creative change 
where it appears spontaneously. A particular case in point is the 
“Great Refusal” of youth, previously referred to. Perhaps the most 
serious threat of the near-term future is the possibility that we will 
fail to discriminate accurately between creative and destructive com- 
ponents of social change forces in the contemporary situation and, 
through fear, may move to repress the whole, thus taking dangerous 
steps in the direction of a police state. 

In this brief paper we have attempted to suggest that the most 
crucial issues bearing on educational policy choices are not neces- 
sarily the most obvious ones. If the wrong issues are addressed, the 
policy which emerges will inevitably be faulty. The most important 
issue in this nation may well not be one involving radicals versus 
conservatives, or youth versus middle age, or haves versus havenots, 
but rather one between those who assume that the future can be 
more or less like the present, versus those who are convinced that 
the pathogenic premises and values in the culture are going to have 
to be replaced by more constructive and humane ones. 

The macroproblem which the world faces, and which is rapidly 
and ineluctably becoming more serious, is at root a problem of value 
and basic premises—in short, a moral problem. Thus the kind of 
leadership required is moral leadership. The United States could 
reassert: its role in this domain, but only if we first eliminate our 
own confusion. It would seem to follow that the paramount educa- 
tional task for the nation is the fostering of a unifying national 
purpose, the developing of a will to build toward a nation “with 
liberty and justice for all” and to take the lead in “the stewardship 
of the future”. 
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RETHINKING THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN THE SEVENTIES 


Robert W. Hartman, Research Associate, and Alive M. Rivlin, Senior Fellow, 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C.* 


The Federal government’s elementary and secondary education 
program ' is now in mid-adolescence. It has just completed an enor- 
mous, but. episodic, growth spurt. The pimples are beginning to show 
and an identity crisis can be clearly identified. As adulthood 
approaches, three potential avenues of emphasis seem possible. 

1. The Federal government can try to increase the resources flowing 
into education and redistribute those resources toward areas of the 
greatest educational need. This role implies a major emphasis on gen- 
eral aid or general support distributed to States or school districts in 
accordance with a formula reflecting some measure of educational 
need. 

2. The Federal government can try to stimulate particular kinds of 
education. This role would imply emphasis on aid to special categories 
or fields in elementary and secondary education. 

3. The Federal government can try to change and improve the 
quality of education. This role implies an emphasis on creating new 
resources for education—recruiting and training new kinds of teachers, 
developing and testing new methods or curricula, and aiding the intro- 
duction of new organizational forms in elementary and secondary 
education. 


The Past 


Each of these potential thrusts of effort has some historical prece- 
dents at the Federal level, and a brief review of present budget alloca- 


1This paper will concern itself mainly with programs of the U.S. Office of Education, 
which dominates Federal elementary and secondary efforts. 

*The views expressed in this article are those of the authors and do not represent the 
views of other staf members, officers, or trustees of The Brookings Institution. 
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tions gives some idea of the current relative roles of our three 
categories, 

In Table 1 we have shown for fiscal year 1969 a detailed accounting 
of the Office of Education budget (excluding higher education and 
international activities). It is evident that general support programs 
dominate the budget comprising 65 percent of our budget total. Cate- 
gorical aid represented the next largest share, with resource-creating 
activity just under 17 percent of the total. Some hint of the priorities 
of the present administration is given in the 1970 fiscal year budget 
shown in the second column. The fastest growth is in the resource- 
creating category with general support programs showing an absolute 
decline. Some categorical programs are proposed to be phased out, 
while others are growing moderately. We believe these trends will— 
and probably should—continue in the next decade. To see the reasons 
for this requires that we look at some key programs and problems in 
each area. 

General Support 

We have classified two major programs of the Office of Education 
as “general support” : Impacted Areas (School Assistance in Federally 
Affected Areas) and Disadvantaged Children (Title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act). 

TABLE 1.—OFFICE OF EDUCATION BUDGET ! 


(Dollars, in millions] 


Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1969 year 19702 


!, General support: 
impacted aroas cecen — 521 202 
Disadvantaged children._...............-2-.------ eee eee eee eee ee eee 1, 123 1, 226 
SUDO as ee el haa ied EAS 31,644 1, 428 
POICONG hii hs eo (65) (64) 
If. Categorical aid: 
ocational education’._.._.............--22- 22 eee eee ee ee eee 248 263 
Handicappad ooo oe 30 32 
School libraries, equipment.................-- gs esata ee BIO E ee a A aaa ie TE eaaialat 
Remodeli:g, media services, films..............-....-....-.------------------- 133 5 
Miscellaneous, including guidance, testing, strengthening State departments... ....- 47 30 
SUDO soonest cele eucatee el ne duace tees a ETES 459 330 
ſJJJJ (18) (15) 
III. Resource-creating: 
pening. I 153 163 
Research, demonstration projects, planning and evaluation. ...............-....-- 108 186 
Title IlI (supplementary Educational centers) State-run programs. ...........----- 165 116 
SUb | eee NR ato ent PN See TT te ere eee 426 466 
POICONE seit A P I eel TE E toucreteosusceyccanteaed (17) (21) 


JJ EEE AEAEE LEE 2, 529 2,224 





1 Excluding higher education, international programs, salaries and expenditures of Office of Education, aid to community 


and college libraries, adult basic education. 
2 Nixon administration revised budget. 
3 Totals off, due to rounding. 
4 Less training, innovation, research, which are included in III. 


Impacted Areas is clearly a general support program. Money is 
allotted on a formula basis to districts having concentrations of chil- 
dren who either live on Federal property or have a parent employed by 
the Federal government. Once a district receives its funding entitle- 
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ment, it can merge these Federal dollars with State and Local revenue 
to provide financing for its school programs. There are no Federal 
strings controlling how the money can be spent. 

Impacted Areas aid, whose history stretches back 20 years, is a 
classic example of a program which has outlived its usefulness but 
whose constituency keeps it alive and thriving despite senescence. 
Originally intended as a highly targeted program for school districts 
facing financial disaster because of the influx of Federally-connected 
(mainly military) families with children without a concomitant 
growth in the Local tax base, the program has now expanded to include 
over 4,500 school districts. Many of the current major beneficiaries of 
Impacted Areas assistance are school districts that can hardly be 
claimed to be facing financial disaster: 

pga weed County, Maryland, one of the richest counties in Amer- 
ica (median family income, according to the 1960 census, $9,317) was 
allocated $57.20 per pupil in fiscal year 1969. Baltimore city, with a 
median family income of only $5,659, was entitled to $8.39 per pupil. 
While the median income of Baltimore families is 39 percent less than 
Montgomery county family income, and Baltimore has 66 percent 
more public school children, regen. apt County receives more than 
four times as much Federal aid under this program. 

Brevard County, Florida, which according to the 1960 census is the 
richest county in that State, had only 60,000 students enrolled in its 
public schools, yet in fiscal year 1969 was allotted $800,000 more than 
the entire city of Chicago. If Cape Kennedy imposes a fiscal burden 
on Brevard County, no area politician seems to have complained. 

While some small districts with major Federal installations may 
need special help, it is clear that the Impacted Area program has out- 
lived its usefulness and cannot serve as a vehicle for the general sup- 
port of education. The formula simply does not channel money to 
those districts where educational need, on any reasonable criterion, is 
greatest. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act gives money 
to school districts with high concentrations of low-income children. 
One might question classifying this program as “general support” 
because the money is targeted to a particular group of children, and 
the administration of the act involves approval of local projects by 
the States before Title I money can be spent. Nevertheless, in practice, 
there are virtually no strings on the purposes for which the money can 
be spent.? We believe that, 1n effect, Title I is mainly a general support 
program for the redistribution of resources toward districts with con- 
centrations of poor children. 

Viewed as a general support program, Title I is clearly much better 
designed than Impacted rae The formula does seem consistent with 
present priorities in that it allocates more funds to poorer States and 
within States to those Localities which bear a heavy burden of educat- 
ing low-income children. Nonetheless, Title I has not been notably suc- 
cessful in dramatically improving the school performance of poor 
children. To our mind the reasons for this are: 


2 For an attack on the lack of exercise of governmental control, see Title I of ESEA: Is 
It Helping Poor Children?, Washington Research Project of the Southern Center for 
Studies in Public Policy and The NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc., 
Revised Second Edition, December 1969. 
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The prime cause of unequal dollar outlays for students from vary- 
ing family backgrounds is the reliance of school budgets on Local 
finance, with all that implies for unequal tax bases behind each child, 
and on insufficiently equalizing State aid. Title I has been too small 
(about $1 billion a year out of almost $40 billion total elementary and 
secondary expenditures) to overcome the interdistrict imbalances in 
State-Local support.’ o, 

Even within school districts, fragmentary evidence seems to indi- 
cate that disadvantaged children attend schools that are below the 
district-wide average in teacher ability, facilities, etc. Although Title 
I can be, should be, and to some extent 1s used to equalize expenditure 
within school districts, meaningful equalization within districts 
depends on the full disclosure of school statistics in school districts 
and on the exercise of control by deprived neighborhoods. Title I could 
not achieve these changes.‘ 

Finally, Title I has not worked as intended, or hoped, in part be- 
cause adequate knowledge does not exist on how to spend the funds for 
maximum achievement payoffs. We will return to this theme later. 

What all this amounts to is this: a Federal program of general sup- 

rt, designed especially to have impact upon the achievement of the 

isadvantaged, will have to be big enough to compensate for State- 
Local finance inequalities, directed enough to ensure that the right peo- 
ple receive benefits within districts, and accompanied by enough good 
knowledge and patience to try new techniques specially designed for 
low-income children. Title I could serve as a vehicle for such a general 
support program, but only with added clout in terms of funding level 
and in terms of impact on State-Local school finance patterns. 
Categorical Aid 

In the late 1950’s, after the Sputnik episode, there was a sudden 
focus of national attention on particular types of education, especially 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages, in which American 
schools were thought to be weak. The response of the Federal govern- 
ment was to enact a series of categorical aids to stimulate these kinds 
of education. This process of sporadic response has resulted in an 
Office of Education budget replete with special line items for purchases 
of things (library materials), or special education programs (voca- 
tional education) or aid to specific types of people (handicapped). 
With the exception of the last category, the special requirement for 
a Federal role is not at all clear to us. Specifically, why should the 
Federal government allocate specific sums of money to the purchase of 
school library resources and none to, say, medical insurance for 
teachers? Why support vocational education programs and not supply 
operating funds for the artithmetic curriculum? Why support guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing, but not geography, calculus, and typing ? 

Moreover, is it clear that the purposes specified in the laws are 
really the ultimate beneficiaries of these Federal funds? Or are the 
fundible Federal dollars mixed in the school budget pot, thus consti- 
tuting general support ? 


3 See James W. Guthrie and others, Schools and Inequality, The Urban Coalition, 1969, 
for a discussion of the consequences of fiscal mismatch in school finance in Michigan, 
probably a nee or better-than-average State. 

t See Title I of ESEA: Is It Helping Poor Children?, especially pp. 15-19. 
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Whatever the case in the past, the case today for these categorical 
programs is the same as for general support; namely, that there is a 
national interest in increasing the flow of resources into education 
beyond what States and Localities will do on their own and that there 
is a national interest in equalizing resources by aiding the neediest 
districts. Neither of these arguments implies that Federal support 
should be on an item-by-item basis. 

Recently, the administration has made efforts to consolidate several 
categorical programs under one appronriation, leaving it to the States 
to decide how to spend the funds. This (so far unsuccessful) attempt 
seems to us warranted and, in the limit, it implies the end to all cate- 
gorical programs and their merger with existing general support 
programs, or conversion into temporary innovative programs. More 
on this later. 


Resource-Creating Programs 

There is plenty of evidence that American education could be much 
better. Not only are inner-city and rural schools failing to teach poor 
children the basic skills they need to get along in modern society, but 
the creativity and imagination of all children could be far better stim- 
ulated than it is. However, there is almost no rea] knowledge about 
how to make schools more effective. The Office of Education has tried 
to respond to the gaps in know-how in a fragmented manner. 

The number of administrative forms of resource-creating programs 
in the Office of Education is considerable. They include: 

e Title III ESEA: funds, which are now distributed to States which 
redistribute the funds only to a school district (or a combination of 
school districts). 

e Vocational Education Innovation programs under which half 
of the funds are allocated by the States and half by the Commissioner 
of Education. 

e Bilingual and Cooperative Research funds under which project 
grants are made at the Federal level (although some Cooperative 
Research funds are used to fund R&D centers and laboratories which, 
in turn, decide which projects to support). 

The scope of activity supported under the resource-creation head- 
ing is equally diverse, spanning basic and developmental research, 
demonstrations, dissemination of research, and evalvations of govern- 
ment programs as well as in-service, fellowship, Teacher Corps, and 
institute activities on the teacher-training front. 

The upshot of the wide range of activities now supported by the 
Federal government in this area—and Federal support plays the 
major role in educational research—has been a distressing inability of 
the Office of Education to persuade either the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Congress that this activity is really worthwhile! Capitol Hill 
has not been able to get a coherent answer to “What have we bought 
with those funds?” The result has been a substantial amount of 
budget-cutting, especially for research activities, in the Congress.’ 


s Department of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations for 1970, 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of The Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 91st Cong., 1st Sess. (1969), Part 5, p. 932. 
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The Future 


The present Federal education budget is largely the result of past 
exogenous events that impelled the Executive and Legislative 
Branches to act. Over the next decade, the key events that will prob- 
ably impinge on Federal decisionmaking are : 

e A significant slowdown on the growth of elementary and second- 
ary enrollments in the first half of the 1970's, ee reducing 
the a on State and Local governments for expanding school 
funds just to stay even. A reduction in teacher salary increases is also 
probable, as the supply of teachers outruns the demand. 

© Possible institution of Federal revenue-sharing programs with at 
least the possibility that State governments will use the proceeds for 
enlarged support for education. 

e A growing movement toward financial reform in State support 
for public education. We refer to recent legislation in Michigan to 
have the State assume virtually ali school support responsibilities, re- 
ducing the role of Local property taxes. 

The realization that, at least for the first half of the decade, the Fed- 
eral fiscal dividend available from economic growth and reduced war 
expenditures will be eaten up in large part by virtually uncontrollable 
expansion in noneducation parts of the Federal budget. Much of the 
rest will be consumed in other social action areas: welfare and en- 
vironmental control, for example. 

These events seem to imply that really big budget increases for ele- 
mentary and secondary education are out of the question. Unless Con- 
gress provides a growing Federal tax base or makes substantial absolute 
cuts in defense spending, it is impossible to find, say, $10 billion for 
Federal elementary and secondary expenditures by fiscal 1975. More- 
over, State and Local governments will have a golden opportunity in 
the next decade to reform their school support systems, redirecting their 
funds to areas of greatest need. 

Where does this leave the Federal role in the 1970’s? As we see it, the 
only feasible and sensible choice for the Office of Education, at least 
for the first half of the decade, is to adopt a dual role: 1) emphasis on 
resource-creating activities and 2) redirection and consolidation of ex- 
isting general support and categorical programs to catalyze reform at 
the State and Local level. 


The Federal Role in the 1970's 


Even if financial reforms take place and cities, in particular, come 
to find themselves in the unaccustomed position of having large incre- 
mental funds to spend on elementary and secondary education, there is 
some question in the minds of many observers as to whether money 
could be spent effectively. Hard choices will have to be made: 
smaller classes? better equipment? smarter teachers? new curricula? 
teacher aides? Money will not be available for all these possibilities and 
the state of knowledge is not now sufficiently powerful to tell the most 
willing school superintendent which alternative is best for his district. 
Moreover, there are few Local districts that will have the wherewithal] 
or political guts required to mount a test of alternative modes of educa- 
tion to find out which ones work. : 
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Enter the Federal Government. The Office of Education can be 
turned into a vehicle for systematic attack on the key gaps in knowl- 
edge about how to educate, into a seed-money provider for innovations 
in education, into a demonstrator of best (alternative) educational 
practices, and into an evaluator and reporter of what works and what 
does not. But this role cannot be accomplished under the arrangements 
for resource-creating activities now extant at the Office of Education. 
Here are the major changes we feel would be necessary : 

e A great deal more control and direction are needed for the re- 
search effort. Fifty different State-administered research programs 
may reduce some people’s fear of Federal control, they do not produce 
a systematic analysis of educational problems nor do they produce 
usable answers to those problems. The research decisionmaking process 


in Federal scientific agencies (eg. NIH) offers an alternative of 


centrally-directed, systematic research programing. We need more of 
it in education. 

e A key to progress in educational research is willingness to try 
bold assaults on traditional practices through Federally-sponsored 
experiments, For example, 

a program to give students vouchers for educational services, allow- 
ing them to purchase same from public or private schools.® Such a 
scheme might start on a small scale, for example, by entitling only 
children from welfare families to such aid ; 

a substantial effort to demonstrate what gains can be made from 
substantial broadening of pay and activities differentials for school 
teachers. Such experiments might include the abolition of all existin 
certification requirements. On a small scale, such a program would 
work through target neighborhoods, perhaps in Model Cities areas. 

Our point here is that 2xperiments of this type are not likely to be 
warmly embraced by the education establishment, and strong leader- 
ship from the Office of Education will be required. It is possible that 
new administrative structures will be necessary to insure that inno- 
vative efforts can be carried out. 

The role we see for the Office of Education as innovator, experi- 
menter, and organizer of research will cost substantial sums of money. 
But big money in this role comes cheap by comparison to big money 
for support of regular school operations. As we see it, a reasonable 
target for resource-creating support by the mid-1970’s might amount 
to $4 billion, about what was spent in fiscal 1969 on NASA’s research 
and development activities. Money for these activities can be found 
only through a tightening of existing general support and categorical 
budgets. That is, those- lines of the Federal budget that are not re- 
search, development, training, and the like must be held down to a 
very low level of expansion. 

Recent experience with attempts to redirect the general support and 
categorical lines within a constant OE budget do not augur well for 
the future. In fiscal 1970, both Johnson and Nixon budgets attempted 
to cut some traditional and out-dated programs in order to expand 
some others that were thought to have higher priority. As of this 


e See Henry M. Levin, “The Failure of the Public Schools and The Free Market Remedy,” 
ie tala Review, Vol. 2, No. 7 (June, 1968), pp. 32-37, for a good review of voucher 
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writing, the attempt seems to have failed; its only success was in 
stimulating the emergence of an education lobby that managed to 
persuade Congress to add funds (for the obsolete programs as well 
as the priority items) to the education budget. This strategy will not 
do. Some sort of radical move is required if the constraints of a mod- 
estly growing total OE budget and a rapidly growing resource-creat- 
ing budget are to be maintained. 

e believe that all parts of the Office of Education budget, with 
the exception of resource-creating a put should be consolidated 
_ a single appropriation that would amount to a block grant to 

tates. 

We would allocate the funds among States by a formula based on 
“relatively need”; that is, children with “special education needs” (fi- 
nancially disadvantaged, migrant, handicapped, non-English speak- 
ing) would receive a heavier weight than all other children. In addi- 
tion, the formula for allocation would reward States for educational 
effort; that is, allocations would be larger for States whose ratio of 
education expenditures to above-poverty levels of income is higher 
than the national average. 

States would be free to spend the funds for any elementary or 
secondary educational purpose they choose, with only the following 
restrictions: 

The State must demonstrate to the Commissioner of Education that 
its education grants-in-aid to local education agencies (including the 
Federal portion) are distributed in such a way that “special needs,” 
as defined above, as well as special financial burdens (such as presence 
of nontaxable Federal property, or demonstrable cost differentials— 
the so-called municipal overburden) have been accounted for. 

The State must demonstrate that it has instituted a public reporting 
system such that school board members and the general public are 
given a detailed accounting of the uses of educational funds and of 
educational outputs on a school-by-school basis. 

The State must demonstrate that its aid-to-education expenditures 
do not encourage the racial segregation of classrooms. 

The function of this‘merged and consolidated Federal-aid package 
(which in fiscal 1969 would have amounted to $2.1 billion) would be 
to use a modest amount of Federal general support for education as 
an incentive for States to pattern their own support programs along 
progressive lines. A consolidation of all elementary and secondary 
appropriations into one item should supply enough of a critical mass 
to make the incentive a crisp carrot, if not a weighty stick. 

We hate to close on a note of self-doubt, but our enthusiasm for 
growth of the Federal role in innovation and a consolidation of all 
other general support and categorical aids into incentive block grants 
is not matched by good readings from our crystal ball. The list of likely 
supporters of our proposal is small. Without becoming self-righteous 
about it, however, we would like to ask those who advocate new cate- 
gories of aid and massive funding of existing categories whether: 

e They are really confident that, without greater Federally-sup- 

rted research and demonstration, the funds so appropriated would 

D spent relative to other domestic uses of Federal funds, and 
whether 
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o They do not feel, as we do. tnat the use of Federal funds to re- 
form State education plans and to pledge greater discretion, coupled 
with accountability, at the State and Local level is a necessity if more 
equal educational opportunity is to be realized by 1980. 





SOME ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
NEEDS FOR THE SEVENTIES 


J. Thomas Hastings, Director, Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum 
Evaluation, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


This paper is not aimed at specifying new Federal legislation nor 
amendments to existing legislation. The intent is to suggest a number 
of areas toward which the attention of those who are equipped to 
specify legislation might direct their attention profitably. In some cases 
the concerns suggested may imply new areas for Federal initiative and 
stimulation. In most cases, however, the needs described suggest at 
best a refocusing or an expansion of some of the best of the legislation 
we have had during the past. five years. The seventies will be different 
from the sixties but they will grow out of the problems, issues, and the 
capabilities of today. 

The following pages deal with four somewhat related areas of con- 
cern. They are (1) the training of teachers, (2) new modes of com- 
munity input, (3) time-organization of the schools, and (4) evaluation- 
accountability in the educational effort. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


From 1955 through 1968 I have been privileged to work with some 
two dozen curriculum projects. Many of these were funded by the 
National Science Foundation; others were funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education. Each and every one of them arrived at some point in their 
development at which they agreed that the training of teachers to use 
their materials was the major item of their concern. Various ones of 
the projects took various approaches, but each of them ended up feeling 
that pretraining at the undergraduate teacher level together with 
follow-up training (continuing education) after the teacher was in the 
field were both necessary if one were to get real change in education. 
Teacher behavior in the classroom, by inferences from research in 
teacher education and in behavorial modification and social psychology, 
is influenced by three major factors: (1) modeling from the experiences 
they have in their own educational experience, (2) behavior modifica- 
tion brought about by rewards contrived for specific acts in the teach- 
ing situation, (3) the role which they find demanded in the local 
school system by which they are employed. 

A history teacher at the secondary level is quite apt to teach 
secondary-school students as he was taught history at the collegiate 
level. His behavior in the classroom may be modified somewhat by his 
rewards (or lack of rewards) for his acts in student teaching. His be- 
havior in the classroom may still be changed by the fact that in the 
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school system in which he gets a job either factual learning—important 
historical dates—or a problem-solving approach may be dominant. 

The foregoing brief and oversimplified analysis suggests that three 
parties be in on the training of teachers—both pretraining and cor- 
tinuing training. The three parties are the members of the discipline 
in which he is trained, the persons who are involved in his profes- 
sional education courses, and the school in which he is to practice. 
Obviously, it is impossible to know in what school a given individual 
will be employed. Therefore, some sampling of school types must 
appear in the training of each teacher. The ——s analysis of con- 
siderations in the teacher’s training suggests chat the disciplines to- 
gether with the professional education courses must cooperate with 
the operating schools to develop a teacher-training program. 

All of this suggests that for teacher-training purposes we need some 
kind of combine of schools, disciplines, and professional education, 
each of which sees the others as important components. We have a 
hint at the beginning of such arrangements in some of the projects 
which come under the U.S. Office of Education program called “The 
Training of Teachers of Teachers,” but what we have now merely fore- 
shadows what we actually need. 

The idea of a training complex which would invo:ve the three 
elements just mentioned is discussed somewhat in the book, Teachers 
for the Real World, (B. Othanel Smith in collaboration with Saul B. 
Cohen and Arthur Pearl, The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Washington, D.C., 1969). Although the idea is 
conceptually fairly simple, three rather difficult things will have 
to be done to actualize the idea. First, there will have to be a change 
in the public and the professional view concerning what it means to 
develop and maintain a professional teacher. Second, we need to alter 
some of the institutional traditions in our schools, in our colleges, and 
in the graduate schools of universities, Third, a new training tech- 
nology (which has a beginning in a few places now) will have to be 
cae along with the materials to support that technology. The 
best way, if not the only way, to accomplish all three of these things 
is through some all-out investment of time, energy, and money in a 
few—perhaps two to six—educational complexes which would weld 
together a sizable number of established school districts, with some 
recognized undergraduate and graduate colleges. 

The Federal policy which would support such a venture would 
have to include a long-term (six to eight years at a minimum) com- 
mitment to support; a recognition of the need to establish such com- 
plexes in a fashion that would sample across educational requirements 
of the ghettos, the suburbs, the towns, and the rural areas; and a 
recognition that final evaluation would have to be withheld during 
a developmental period in which there would necessarily be some 
—— of false starts and changes in strategies and tactics. This 

atter point does not mean that there would be a lack of account- 
ability. There should be continuous evaluation for the purpose of 
feedback to the system. The Federal policy should insist upon that 
kind of management and should expect to provide the money for its 
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accomplishment. 
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NEW MODES OF COMMUNITY INPUT 


In the preceding section I mentioned three groups—the schools, 
the professional educators, and the academy of disciplines—which 
needed to be included in teacher training in particular if the schools 
are to be improved. Toward the end of the 1960’s we have seen an 
increase in the community’s desire to have something to say about 
its schools. This has been particularly so in the ghetto although the 
situation does exist elsewhere. In the wealthier a the school has 
tended to be more accountable to the parents and the rest of the adult 
community. Its modes of operation, its subject matter, and its stand- 
ards have carried more credibility in the upper and middle classes 
because all of these things seemed relevant to the goals and aims of 
that segment of our society. The same things seemed less than relevant 
tc minority groups and persons in poverty situations. Because of 
other factors in our society, there is a very strong chance that the 
plea for more community input, particularly but not solely on the 
part of the blacks, will grow tremendously and will spread to more 
areas outside of the inner-city situations. l 

As a nation we have placed a high value on the zdea of local control 
of schools. Federal policy has certainly appeared to recognize that 
value and has kept its own “control” at a minimum. There is little 
doubt that this policy should continue. There is, however, much more 
to the idea of local control than the absence of outside interference 
with types and forms of studies, with organizational structures, and 
with standards which are implicit or explicit. If there are segments 
of the school communities which have no voice (or perceive that 
they have no voice) in the general aims and the forms of schoolin 
as well as in the standards, then the idea of local control is as mu 
in jeopardy as it would be with outside interference. : 

Over the past few years there have been a sizeable number of cases 
in which there have been attempts—some forced—to involve minorit 
groups and other segments of the community in decisionmaking an 
policy formation for their own schools. Some of these attempts have 
seemed to work fairly well; in other situations the charge has been 
leveled that there has been too much interference with “appropriate 
professional management of the schools.” Many different forms of 
input have been tried. Some have tried placing one or more blacks 
on the board of education or other policy-forming bodies. Others 
have tried instituting advisory committees having direct contact with 
either the school’s policy body, the school administration, or both. 
Some have tried putting plans, while they are still in a formative 
stage, before small groups from the community for the purpose of 
input from many segments. 

Certainly there have been studies of school administration, policy 
formation, and communication with the community. Some excellent 
studies of this general sort have been and are being conducted at the 
Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration at 
the University of Oregon. In other instances there have been studies 
of a particular situation in a particular community. These latter 
studies for the most part consist of an historical treatment of events, 
decisions, and actions. With increasing pressures for local autonomy 
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and community input, there is considerable urgency for evaluating 
the devices being used and for the invention of new devices to achieve 
this end. It is certainly time for the Federal policy of minimizing out- 
side control to be accompanied by an explicit, affirmative policy of 
helping local communities develop and use appropriate modes of local 
decisionmaking. The Federal government should take initiative in 
encouraging various forms in local communities and in encouraging 
the evaluation of these in terns which say more than “It works” or 
“It does not work.” There should be attempts in the evaluation to get 
at the why of such outcomes. Undoubtedly, the effectiveness of various 
forms of input will vary from community to community depending 
upon local conditions. 

The conduct of such a program would require task forces involving 
a rather wide range of expertise—from school administrators to man- 
agement specialists, from sociologists and cultural anthropologists to 
persons trained in law, from historians or journalists to communica- 
tion experts. The results should be looked at in terms of credibility as 
well as in terms of better decision-making. If other educational legis- 
lation is to succeed in its aims in the seventies, credibility of the local 
efforts in the eyes of the local community is a must. 


TIME-ORGANIZATION FOR LEARNING 


For many, many years the vast majority of schools in the United 
States have been organized for ages 6 to 18, on a five-day week, on 
a 9- or 10-month year basis. In part this grew out of an agricultural 
setting coupled with a concept of education as a series of stepping 
stones rather equally placed and.with a very definite termination. 
Many, many schools retain this time-organization even today. It is 
true that over the past two decades, with acceleration ‘in the last five 
or six years, we have seen a number of changes in this standard plan 
in an increasing number of institutions. For example, we have seen 
the institution of ungraded primary schools and even, in some in- 
stances, secondary schools. There has been a steady growth in kinder- 
garten and nursery facilities and the addition of grades 13 and 14 in 
the form of junior colleges. In an increasing number of schools, ex- 
tension services have provided what in essence is elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school training for adults in the community. Many of the 
smaller school districts throughout the country have wanted to alter 
in these ways but have felt prohibited from doing so because of the 
cost-efficiency due to smallness of numbers. The changes themselves 
have tended to come about with a Topsy-like growth. Most people in 
most communities still see the school in its older form. 

If we are to meet the societal demands of the seventies in terms of the 
stated and implied purposes of elementary and secondary education, 
changes in the time-organization will have to move more rapidly and 
will have to cover far more schools in the country. Political, social, and 
economic needs are such that we cannot afford to let whole sections of 
the country remain in a mold which curtails the possibilities of educa- 
tion. 

There is little logical reason why schools should not operate on a 
year-around basis. This does not necessarily mean that either individ- 
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ual students or individual faculty members or administrative person- 
nel should be employed at their pursuits—or the same — we now 
follow in the schools—for the full 12-month period. It might be that 
some students would partake of a shorter period of the year than 
= would others. It might be that this would differ for a given person from 
one age or educational level to another. There is every reason for 
schools to serve all people of the community who are in need of elemen- 
tary-secondary education regardless of age. This would include those 
who need retraining in skills and knowledges as well as those who 
either dropped out at some point or who, for one reason or another, 
simply missed some basic skills and understandings. 

Such changes as the foregoing require money—money which many 
communities do not have. However, they require more than money; 
they require a marked change in the conception of the elementary- 
secondary school held by most people. Ideally, local school personnel 
and their constituencies could bring about such changes if they wanted 
them. Unfortunately, the apparent choice to do so is not a real choice 
so long as the traditional conception is fixed. External encouragement 
to change is necessary. Furthermore, the “right to read and write” for 
every person is no more a right which can be left to local decision than 
is the right to vote. The same can be said of the right to acquire other 
elementary-secondary skills and understandings. For these reasons, an 
affirmative Federal policy to encourage a changed conception of the 
time-organization of the elementary-secondary school is urgently 
required. 

ne can see the day when schools are in operation (but not in lock- 
step operation) six days a week for 12 months out of the year and are 
affording the opportunities of elementary-secondary education from 
very early ages to the grave. We do have models for some of this. 
Vocational-technical education has been an area in which Federal pol- 
icy has encouraged wide availability. Our increased knowledge con- 
cerning early childhood education has given us possibilities of being 
more useful to the 3- to 5-year-olds and in the bargain making them 
more useful to our society. There is no doubt that schools will eventu- 
ally change in these respects, but 1990 will be too late. Only by Federal 
intervention can we shorten the time. We need the trained people now. 


EVALUATION-ACCOUNTABILITY 


Evaluation of education endeavors—Federal programs, State proj- 
ects, school systems, new curricula—has been developing » new tech- 
nology in the past five to seven years. The need for this technology and 
some of its aspects appear in most available form in the AERA Mono- 
graph Series on Curriculum Evaluation, published by Rand McNally 
& Company. The first in the Series (and there are now three volumes 
and will be eight or nine) was published in 1967 and contains an in- 
troductory article entitled “Toward a Technology for the Evaluation 
of Educational Programs,” by the editor, Robert E. Stake. A quote 
from that article should help make the point of this section of the 
current paper. 

How about the educational consumer? Can the teacher, superintend- 


ent, and curriculum coordinator choose wisely? Far too little informa- 
tion is now available. Little is known about the merit and shortcoming 
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of products and programs. For excellence in education we need excellent 
books and excellent teachers, but our methods of recognizing excellence 
` are inadequate. For a few years, at least, there will be little quality con- 
trol of goods produced by Research and Development Centers, by the 
growing curriculum-innovation projects, and by the newborn instruc- 
tion industry. Much of the forthcoming educational output will be excel- 
lent, but not all. We grade the eggs a buyer cannot grade for himself 
and we legislate automobile safety standards. Yet far more crucially 
than eggs or automobiles, educational programs shape our future society. 
Should educational programs continue to escape formal evaluation? 

In the last three or four years much has been done to improve the 
techniques for going about such evaluation. New techniques of obser- 
vation and the collection of judgments have been developed. As one 
would expect, different individuals or groups of individuals at differ- 
ent institutions have developed different views of the goals, roles, and 
strategies of evaluation. As one looks at the total scene, however, the 
differences are in part analogous to those differences among the de- 
scriptions of an elephant given by the several blind men: various peo- 
ple have tended to concentrate upon various aspects of the total job 
of educational evaluation. The main point is, however, that out of the 
five or six main centers in the United States focusing upon evaluation 
there is emerging a new technology which can afford the methodologies 
and the techniques which will jae considerably in making educa- 
tional change or conservation more rational. 

Out of the welter of new approaches, new techniques, and new in- 
struments has emerged at least a handful of ideas which are im— 
portant to mention here briefly. The first is that educational evalua- 
tion is not and need not be equivalent to educational-psychological 
measurement. Over a 30-year period at least the latter is exactly what 
was meant by the phrase, “educational evaluation.” Today it is visual- 
ized in a much broader fashion to include the skills and techniques 
of the historian or journalist, the approaches to valuing which are 
part of the domain of the philosopher, the special approaches to 
problems used by the sociologist or cultural anthropologist, and the 
special ways of looking at cost-benefit which have been developed in 
the conceptualizations of the economist. 

A second important idea is that educational evaluation is not equiva- 
lent to research. It is true that some of the techniques for design, data 
collection, and data analysis are common to both areas. However, 
where research is aimed at broad generalization across individuals, 
situations, and time, evaluation is and should be aimed at locating 
the various worths of a specific program or product or activity in a 
specific setting. Use of this concept is allowing the evaluator to avoid 
the trap of studying only those things which he can measure precisely 
and hold constant. Much good evaluation heretofore has been lost 
by not avoiding that trap. 

A third big notion is that there are at least two discerniblv differ- 
ent roles ef evaluation. One of these has been called “formative eval- 
uation” and has to do with feedback of information during the devel- 
opment of a project, a new product, or a large program. This is the 
kind of evaluation needed in order to make changes rationally during 
developmental stages. The other role of evaluation is that of locating 
the various worths of a “finished” product—hardware, a text, a new 
curriculum, or a new time-organization format. Generally the purpose 
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of this latter type of evaluation is to allow the “buyer” to make more 
rational judgments about his decisions to use or not to use. 

During the 1970’s as never before, largely because of the increasing 
demands on our national and local resources, accountability must be 
the order of the day. The new technology of evaluation will help 
greatly with this accountability, although accountability and evalua- 
tion are not identical. Federal policy must insist upon evaluation and 
accountability. However, such insistence would carry with it the re- 
sponsibility of providing the kinds of money which are necessary for 
evaluations of the newer order. It also carries with it an obligation to 
make use of evaluations in arriving at decisions. 

Because evaluation is new and because evaluation and accountability 
are in ever-increasing demand, there is a tremendous need for pro- 
grams for both short-term and —— training experiences to de- 
velop more people capable of conducting evaluations. Most centers 
which are involved in evaluation—and there are not many of then— 
find themselves swamped with demands for helping school systems, 
national programs, local projects, and State departments of public 
instruction, * universities, In conjunction with our schools, must be 
encouraged to develop appropriate plans for the training of educa- 
tional evaluators. 

Elementary-secondary education in the United States will grow 
stronger and better during the seventies not because we will have solved 
all of the problems but because we will have attacked the problems on 
a national level and with an appropriate share of national resources — 
in terms of money and dedicated personnel. 





EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES: THE DEVELOPMENT 
CENTERS OF THE SEVENTIES* | 


John K. Hemphill, Director, Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, Berkeley, Calif. 


As the U.S. enters the seventies, our school systems seem deeply 
troubled. Their needs are overwhelming, their resources apparently 
inadequate. And, the 1970 problems of our schools seem so complex that 
critics rarely can agree as to which ailment must be given priority. 
Moreover, some critics observe that the troubles of our schools today 
are duc to failures on the part of the schools, themselves, Yet, by others, 
the schools are frequently seen as only one of the more conspicuous 
scapegoats in a sorely troubled society. In an era of accelerating change, 
a host of massive and complicated issues—such as technology, automa- 
tion, poverty, alienation, and the population explosion—impinge di- 
rectly on the schools and exacerbate their already acute difficulties. 
Thus, though the schools seem to be failing in 1970, the responsibility 
for their failure probably rests with all Americans, not just wit 
educators, 

Although we cannot predict with great confidence the events of this 
decade and cannot in a single essay discuss all educational needs, we 


*Walter Borg. Glen Nimnicht, Bela Banathy, Fred Rosenau, and Sylvia Obradovic con- 
tributed generously by providing many of the basic ideas that appear in this essay. 
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shall deal here with five major problems that we are actively engaged 
in solving, illustrating each with concrete examples drawn from the 
programs of the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 

evelopment. Underlying all our work is the premise that the schools 
must, somehow, generate a capacity for self-renewal in order that all 
children may have more and better opportunities to learn, If this 
assumption proves accurate, the primary task of all educational insti- 
tutions in the seventies will be to learn to adapt to change per se. 

Federal educational policies can provide the stimulus for many such 
self-renewing mechanisms, Within that over-arching objective, Lab- 
oratory personnel anticipate a Federal commitment that will enable 
us to accomplish our highly-focused mission—in attacking the major 
problems of educational self-renewal, itself, of early childhood en 
cation, of preparation of teaching personnel, of information systems 
for communication and management, and of multi-ethnic education, 

Federal policy must not become diffuse, nor should Federal efforts be 
dissipated in futilo attempts to extinguish the alarming multiplicity 
of a, anl brushfires—the most obvious surface symptoms of con- 
temporary society’s deeper social ills. What is required, rather, is a 
stronger and continuing commitment to on-going institutions that now 
work closely with schools and colleges in solving basic educational 
problems. A “critical mass” of resources and talent must be committed 
for the seventies, in order to provide a capability for self-renewal 
within educational institutions, 


SELF-RENEWAL 


Elementary and secondary education must develop, now, effective 
mechanisms that will facilitate change—change in curriculum, in 
methodology, in structure, in all school operations. Successful indus- 
trial organizations utilize up to 10 percent of their resources and efforts 
in a continuing search for new products, new markets, new ways of 
functioning; for in a competitive world no organization can survive 
if it cannot provide for self-renewal. Yet the U.S. educational estab- 
lishment, operating without the spur of competition, devotes less than 
one-half of 1 percent of its efforts and resources to the task of trying 
to keep pace with the insistent demands of a fluid, complex society. 

To offset escalating costs, local taxpayers’ resistance, and declining 
public confidence, 55 Federal subsidies will be required in the 
decade ahead. Schools today literally cannot train professional per- 
sonnel, create new learning activities, or devise new organizational 
systems without help from external agencies. Unless they receive 
prompt and adequate assistance, the accumulation of maladjustments 
developed during the past half-century will soon engulf the schools 
and totally alienate the children and the communities they were created 
to serve. 

Two other major obstacles must be considered, even assuming that 
ample funds were committed to the self-renewal function. First, the 
number of experienced professional people is totally inadequate for 
the educational research and development task we now face. If schools 
and colleges were immediately to begin training large numbers of 
people for a full-scale R&D effort in education, the relative handful 
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of hard-pressed practitioners now available would be diverted from 
on-going developmental work. However, in view of insistent demand 
those now engaged in educational R&D will undoubtedly be obliged 
to do double-duty during the seventies by carrying on training and 
development simultaneously. 

Tle second major concern arises from the urgency of our educa- 
tional problems and from the very real political and social pressures 
that characterize our nation today. Self-renewal—through research 
and development—is, by nature, a long-range process. If R&D organ- 
izations x their energies to be diverted to provide instant relief 
in patchwork fashion for chronic needs or earlier deficiencies, not 
only may their own programs fail but the intended “quick” solutions 
are likely to be fragmentary and short-lived. Random and unco- 
oraaa compensatory “programs” may have —— human, and 
political impact, but there is as yet no evidence that such hasty efforts 
can meet any worthwhile educational objectives. 

Within the far-flung educational system, regional educational 
laboratories promise to provide a focus for research, development, and 
demonstration activities—for the creation, testing, and dissemination 
of promising new alternatives that can supplant or supplement older 
materials and practices, These new institutions could in the future 
enerate even more dynamic structures, one of which is illustrated 
y the concept of educational development centers, to be integrated 
with the Model Cities program and developed in cooperation with 
major city school districts, 

uch an educational development center is now being planned for 
the seventies in San Francisco, It will stimulate self-renewal by 
housing in close physical proximity a compatible group of synergistic 
educational projects, including the Far West Laboratory for Edu- 
cational Research and Development, an experimental school, and 
other innovative efforts, Here educational problem-solvers will be 
able to share scarce and specialized facilities, cross-stimulate common 
interests and ideas, and foster mutual cooperation. All those com- 
mitted to educational renewal will be able to work together eco- 
nomically in such a center so as to achieve common objectives. 
a perce facilities and supporting services in day-to-day operation 
of this kind of center might include: . 

(a) A limited, but highly specialized library, which could contain 
a complete ERIC file, a collection of the most useful reference works, 
a collection of suitable professional journals, audiovisual resources, 
and much fugitive material of temporary and special interest in 
educational research and development. 

(6) A multi-cthnic learning center open 14 hours per day to the 
community and to visitors from out-of-town. Carrels and other audio- 
visual facilities would aid users in acquiring basic learning skills 
and would provide bilingual self-instruction for both English-speak- 
ing and non-English-speaking learners. 

(c) Television production capability which could become a ra 
nificant source of the educational “software” so acutely needed if the 
promise of this educational technology is to be realized. 

(d) A graphics and audiovisual production unit which could pre- 
pare instructional films, tape/slide packages, filmstrips, loops, and all 
manner of graphic materials. 
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(e) A unit, capable of reproducing and collating instructional 
material, that would at the same time train and provide new jobs for 
people in the local community. In the development of new instruc- 
tional material it is important to be able to duplicate quantities of 
experimental or “draft” materials to be tested an veri (This unit 
need no? turn out finished printed materials which could be produced 
oe through arrangements with the Government Printing 

Ce, 

( f) A fabricating capability, again training and employing people 
in the community, to produce simple objects needed to support instruc- 
tion. The objects would consist of games, educational toys, demonstra- 
tion apparatus, etc., made of te metal, cardboard, or plastic. This 
part of the facility would also provide a rich community resource for 
evening and weekend activities, 

(g) An effective six-day-per-week demonstration arena, since edu- 
cators need to see, touch, and experience new products and practices 
to develop interest in and understanding of them. 

(h) Shared conference rooms and display areas which—combined 
with the active demonstration arena—-could enable the facility to serve 
as an educational one-stop “shopping center” for a region. 

(2) A training center—in cooperation with local universities—to 
overcome the acute shortage of much-needed educational development 
personnel. 

(j) A small cluster of flexible “spaces” in which new instructional 
approaches, experimental materials, teaching strategies, and grouping 
arrangements might be tested on a short-term basis with small groups 
of teachers, aides, and students. 

Because of their unique and impartial relationships with major 
educational institutions, the regional laboratories can act as catalysts 
in establishing educational development centers. These laboratories 
have already developed an intricate and animated network of contacts 
with individual teachers, professors, administrators, and parents; 
with schools, county and state agencies, and colleges; with educational 
associations, government agencies, nonprofit research groups, founda- 
tions, publishers, and education-oriented industrial organizations. Yet 
in all these invaluable interconnections, the laboratories enjoy an au- 
tonomous role free, in reality, from the jurisdictional problems and 
the organizational inertia that often hamper other institutions. 

No entirely “new” programs are required. By assisting with re- 
organization, redirection, and orderly strengthening of present school 
capabilities, we can find long-run solutions to the problems of the 
seventies, Let us turn now to some of the major tasks of self-renewal. 


BETTER TEACHERS FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Incompetent teaching brings about—or worsens—many of our 
serious social, political, and economic problems. Conversely, skilled 
teachers—and more of them—can help solve many of these festering 
educational ills, A single outstanding teacher can provide challen 
and inspiration for thousands of youngsters; a single inept teacher 
can disillusion and frustrate an equal number. How many incompetent 
teachers can a child with limited opportunities survive? 
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Teacher-education programs are generally divided into three areas: 
curriculum, — knowledge TA educational psychology 
measurement, etc.), and classroom skills and behavior patterns. f 
these three, the one characteristic that invariably differentiates the 
successful teacher from the unsuccessful is mastery of the skills and 
behaviors that bring about learning. Education’s critical need in the 
seventies is to improve the skills essential for effective teaching and 
classroom management, 

Why do we find so few talented teachers in today’s schools? Be- 
havioral scientists tell us that much of what an effective teacher does 
in the classroom can be broken down into specific skills, Though these 
teaching skills form a more complex pattern than those employed by 
a surgeon or plumber or auto mechanic, they still must be learned in 
the same way other skills are learned. 

Teacher education programs have failed in the past because they 
have attempted to develop skills by telling the learner what to do. 
These programs employ mainly lecture and discussion techniques, yet 
one can no more learn to teach by listening to lectures than he can 
learn to perform a delicate medical ng or even learn to swing 
a golf club correctly by listening to lectures, Teacher education pro- 
grams have also traditionally included observation (i.¢., watching a 
model), but this method has been ineffective in teaching specific skills 
because the observation has not been focused on the critical skills that 
were—or were not—occurring. Because the cluster of needed skills 
and behavior patterns is enormously complex, the observer learns 
nothing if he is overwhelmed by the vast variety of behaviors he sees 
while observing. In fact, the typical student-teacher learns an equal 
amount of undesirable behavior during these observations since many 
of the models are not themselves superior teachers. 

Teacher education programs have tried to provide practice (the 
most critical aspect of learning any skill) through experiences of 
“student teaching.” But again the programs fail because the trainee 
does not receive effective feedback on his performance. In learning 
golf, a new player may begin hitting the ball alone on the course—or 
16 may accompany a more able friend who provides occasional sug- 
gestions, Since most such hg pg are general, he cannot translate 
them into improvements in his own performance. 

But if a new player goes to an outstanding professional golfer, he 
will first receive very specific instruction on basic skills nad then the 
pro will demonstrate those few skills. Most of the learner’s experience 
with the pro will involve practicing various shots and receiving im- 
mediate specific feedback to ok skills, 

Student-teaching experiences, unfortunately, rarely follow the last 
example. The supervising teacher provides feedback that is usually 
general—“You must be warmer” or “You must identify more posi- 
tively with pupils.” Probably the supervisor cannot even analyze his 
own teaching so as to identify those skills he uses effectively. And it 
is infinitely simpler to analyze the variables of a golf swing than those 
that make up an effective teaching performance! 

A few truly talented teachers have developed the ability to analyze 
their own behavior and to profit from trial-and-error experience. 
Their feedback is generated by what they can infer from pupil out- 
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comes, so learning to teach well has seemed to be a very long and 
difficult process, Moreover, many trainers of teachers have rationalized 
their obvious failure in developing capable new teachers by main- 
taining that teaching is a mysterious and undefinable “art” that oc- 
curs only in those with a rare combination of personality, ability, and 
dedication. 

Fortunately, some educators of teachers—with the support of be- 
havioral scientists—see the task ahead as quite specific and manage- 
able. The first step is to identify those teaching skills and behavior 

atterns that are needed for effective learning regardless of which 

uture path American education may follow, Not all these skills have 
yet been identified, but many are known—such as the skills related to 
framing questions that require pupils to think and not merely to re- 
gurgitate facts, 

16 next. task is to develop efficient techniques to train teachers to 
use these skills, Skill-learning indicates these essential elements in 
such training: 

1, Define the skill clearly by describing it to the learner and then 
show him a model teacher using the skil). 

2. Give the learner carefully-directed practice in the specific 
skills and keep his attention sharply focused on these skills. 

3. Provide clear and specific feedback on his performance so he 
can attain higher levels of competence. (The portable videotape 
recorder, which permits a learner to watch his own performance 
immediately after the teaching act, seems the most effective tool 
so far available for providing feedback. ) 

After the creation and validation of efficient techniques for learning 
apoco skills, the final step will be to incorporate these techniques into 
the preservice and inservice training of teachers as widely as possible. 

Several courses have been built and thoroughly tested by the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development usin 
just such an instructional model. Not only have these courses effecte 
rather remarkable changes in the classroom behavior of teachers, but 
hard data exist to prove that once learned, these skills become a perma- 
nent part of the teacher’s repertoire. Other instructional approaches 
to teacher education, built upon the same principles, have generally 
also succeeded in effecting better teaching and better management of 
human-relations interactions within classrooms. 


MANAGEMENT AND COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Another major problem confronting education in the seventies is 
embedded in the “information explosion.” Advances in science and 
technology are already causing revolutionary changes in the amount, 
the quality, and the impact of available information. 

Asa high school freshman studies his new general science textbook, 
he finds much of its content already outdated as contrasted with what 
he reads in his favorite automotive magazine or ham radio journal, 
or hears on a television news program. As his teachers contemplate 
the selection of new texts and new classroom materials, they may find 
themselves inundated by the latest research reports appearing in hun- 
dreds of scientific and technical journals. Their problem, by implica- 
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tion, is only a microcosm of the total information explosion that threat- 
ens all educators in the near future. 

In this era of accelerating social and technological change, plan- 
ning, programming, and managing education will require new infor- 
mation systems to enable schools to cope with and adjust to change. 
The “hardware” for self-renewal is already available; the “software” 
is just over the horizon. If the software is not produced quickly, vital 
information for decision-making will neither be available as required 
nor be found in usable forms, 

Decisions must be made to resolve: what is to be taught; how learn- 
ing can best be facilitated; what resources are available; how to eval- 
uate learning; how to allocate scarce resources; which options shall 
have priority; and a host of other da:ly, weekly, or monthly dilemmas 
that now bedevil administrators, teachers, schoolboard members, tax- 
payers parents, and students, 

ithin this problem area, various people must pause to wonder 
what kind of information is prerequisite to sound decisionmaking, 
where and in what form it can be obtained, and what quantity or 
quality will be most useful. Developers of information systems must 
ponder these concerns also, but in addition must predict the intensity 
and frequency of use, the human, organizational, and technical ca- 
oo of the users, and the sources most likely to generate valid 

ata, 

The complexity of the task can be seen graphically in this diagram 
depicting the information forces that interact in only one aspect of 
school decisionmaking. 


Sources of Curriculum Information 
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This example depicts a critical situation whose information com- 
ponents are external to the school itself. All these sources—and oth- 
ers—must be considered in designing an information system that can 
help the school decisionmaker. One small step in this area is repre- 
sented by a series of self-contained, mailable, multi-media information 
analysis kits created by the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. Each kit amasses, analyzes, and proc- 
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esses—-in a manageable format—tested new alternatives within given 
curricula or instructional boundaries. 

Such information-analysis units meet one basic criterion—that 
schools have all the pertinent external information they need to oper- 
ate successfully in one subject or to solve one operational problem. But, 
additionally and equally importantly, schools must have the capacity 
to ust such information rationally and effectively. Therefore, the next 
stage of development will require an educational information system 
that can operate within the school after the school has been success- 
fully linked to external information sources. 

Desired educational outcomes within a given school are generally 
measured by student achievement. However, many interacting and 
interdependent factors impinge on any such single objective, as this 
diagram indicates: 


Sources of Achievement Information 


Student 
The Contest Motivation Student 
& Processes & Interest Aptitude & 
of Learning | Achievement 
Teacher Competence, a -- ==] 
Motivation,& Interest a = Other Student 
~x,’ \ e—— Characteristics 
| THE PE \ & Background 
Teacher i 1 STUDENT ACHIEV 
Background \ — Parent Interest 
Fa ⸗ I & Background 
Other Entities in. Z t Parent Attitudes 
the Learning Environ- Motivation, Interest, Toward Education 
ment, Their Charac- Aptitude, & Achievement 
teristics of Fellow Students 


Each of the variables depicted here (and others) affects educational 
outcomes—and mutually influences other variables. The effects of such 
dynamic interaction can be understood and evaluated accurately only 
i Hs i ee information is readily available. 

Schools of the future can have internal information systems to use 
as bases for effective decision making and successful implementation, 
but several alternate models must be designed in the seventies if the 
schools’ internal objectives are to be met. In addition, self-contained 
training programs—to enable school personnel to operate the systems 
efficiently and economically—must be developed, tested, and installed. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


If we consider the current political climate in the nation and the 
education problems of the late 1960’s, we might anticipate that the 
major thrust of the seventies will be focused on early childhood edu- 
cation—from ages three or four to nine or ten. This focus on early 
childhood education will be justified because educators and: parents 
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alike see this period of growth and development as the most promising 
point at which to solve long-term educational problems. By the same 
method of extrapolation, we can expect that the problems most in evi- 
dence will require energetic efforts in the slums of our cities and in 
schools serving the poor or the working class. 

The following facts support the shift of emphasis toward early 
childhood education : 

1. Programs such as Head Start have caught the imagination 
and interest of the nation and have strong political support. 

2, Workable model programs have been developed and tested 
that demonstrate that early childhood programs can be effective 
and are essential if we expect to help some groups of children 
succeed in school and life. 

8, Parents who cannot send their children to Head Start classes 
are likely to exert increasing pressure for some kind of preschool 
experience for their children. 

. Vory few local school districts—in the seventies—can meet 
this pressure by providing three or more hours of classroom in- 
struction. They simply will not have the funds, buildings, or 
personnel to serve all three- and four-year-old children. Therefore 
rer to classroom instruction must be explored and 

sted. , 

Research and development work in early childhood education must 
focus on testing alternatives that, in order to provide a satisfactory 
“head start” in education, would not require having all children in 
classrooms by age four. These alternatives must both satisfy public 
demands and provide worthwhile experiences for the children in- 
volved. The research and development activities needed to create and 
test such model programs and to train teachers and assistants to 
operate them must be accelerated over the next few years. 

The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment has already begun preliminary tests of a model Parent/Child 
Toy-Lending Library. In this experiment, parents whose three-year- 
olds do not qualify for Head Start programs are learning how to 
use toys, games, and puzzles at home to stimulate the cognitive de- 
velopment of their own children. Once trained to use these learnin 
activities, the parents will be able to borrow these and other toys (wit 
printed instructions) as often as they wish—to use with the same 
child or with younger siblings in the future. 

This program is the beginning upon which a more complex system 
of education for three- and four yarla children will be built. 
But it is now intended to stand independently, as a means of training 
large numbers of parents so that they can play a positive role in their 
children’s cognitive, affective, and psychomotor growth. 

The parent-education course involves 10 weekly two-hour sessions. 
These are designed to teach parents some basic concepts concernin 
a child’s intellect and self-concept and to instruct them in the use o 
toys and games (such as color lotto) that are actually “learning 
activities.” Color, size, shape, relational concepts, language skills, prob- 
lem-solving—all can be learned at home. Most important of all, parents 
will gain from this series of interactive experiences an understanding 
of and commitment to their own children’s intellectual development. 
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This program is being designed to serve the greatest: number at the 
least possible cost. If successful with parents of three- to five-year-old 
children, it can be extended upward to at least age nine (or downward 
to ge one) so that even more parents can become closely and per- 
sonally involved in their children’s education. 


MULTI-ETHNIC EDUCATION 


Historical and social factors, economic statistics, ideological indi- 
cators, and psychological studies all demonstrate convincingly that 
education today is not meeting the legitimate needs of peoples of dif- 
ent ethnic groups. Though social unrest may indeed increase during 
the seventies, the problems of multi-ethnic education are so complex 
already that many educators, in despair, grasp at any nearby hoped- 
for — in a futile attempt to compensate for past injustice and 
inadequacy. 

But long-range research and development cannot arise from the 
urgent demands of sit-ins or walk-outs, nor will hastily assembled 
specialized content materials or untrained personnel provide more 
than a stopgap to pacify temporarily the genuine concerns of cul- 
turally-different parents and teenagers. Groups at the margins of so- 
ciety have in the past been disfranchised, but as they gain political 
power their needs will become demands that must be translated into 
realistic educational solutions, 

A region such as the Bay Area of Northern California (and the 
states nearby) is especially suited to a carefully-planned, full-scale 
research and development program in multi-ethnic education, Though 
much of the traditional cultural heritage of ethnic minorities is un- 
available in written English narratives, people who have verbally 
passed on this heritage to their children in their native language are 
readily accessible as a resource for such a program. Further, the com- 
munity at large in the Bay Area is eager to participate and a multi- 
ethnic Laboratory staff can be easily assembled—for both development 
and implementation. Such Laboratory staff members, by their own 
personal associations and their sensitivity to the feelings of various 
ethnic groups, can more easily avoid the pitfalls associated with ven- 
tures into cultural areas different from their own, 

Such a program must proceed with caution, since academic achieve- 
ment alone cannot be the sole criterion. People of several ethnic groups 
already see the school as a force which removes their children from 
their community or else, in preparing youngsters for economic ad- 
vancement, makes them largely nonfunctional within the community 
of their original culture. If the schools are to continue their given role 
as facilitators of cultural transmission, then in a diverse multi-cultural 
society the schools must orient their curriculum and their staff to 
reflect multi-cultural educational responsibilities. Community involve- 
ment in school-related projects is already a necessity as the seventies 
begin; by the end of the decade we may expect a much greater propor- 
tion of community control. 

To identify the most urgent needs, with the most. reasonable expecta- 
tion of directing Laboratory efforts toward their successful resolution, 
an advisory committee of teachers, students, community workers, ad- 
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ministrators, and professional personnel representing ethnic groups in 
the West has already been formed. This group foresees a program 
focusing on the problems faced by minority groups as they struggle to 
k> with changes in their social and natural environments. 

_ Ethnic groups, for example, must constantly resolve problems aris- 
ing out of a heritage of pre trons from their homelands, or out of 
migration from rural to urban arcas, or out of a peripatetic existence 
us migrant farm workers, Further, in many cases, their African or 
Oriental or Mexican ancestors, on arriving in this country, left behind 
their original cultural heritage. And very few schools in the United 
States are currently able to provide even a modest sample of that 
valuable inheritance for American-born or American-reared children 
of different cultural backgrounds. 

Therefore, the multi-ethnic education efforts of the Far West Lab- 
oratory for K:ducational Research and Development will probably 
focus first. on helping young people develop the basic skills needed to 
deal effectively with the problems generated by new and different 
environments and to maintain their cultural integrity, their identity, 
their roots, Secondly, this program plans to create and test carefully- 
planned multi-cultural educational activities for ethnic minority 
groups—activities that, in the words of one spokesman might “add 
some zest. and some vim and some vigor” to the present bland curricu- 
lum. These activities might well have an impact ultimately on the 
white student. also. 

The initial thrust will concentrate on preschool and primary- 
school children and on alienated or near-alienated teenagers, In all 
these developmental efforts, parents and community resource per- 
sonnel will be closely and continually involved, with the expectation 
that this adult participation will produce a positive spin-off in in- 
creased self-reliance and self-renewal, 

With this beginning, we are addressing ourselves to one of the vital 
challenges posed by Commissioner of Education, James E. Allen, Jr.— 
to “change attitudes, to throw off inhibiting tradition and to be willing 
to experiment and explore new methods and directions.” 

But if a concentrated effort to facilitate educational self-renewal 
in these crucial areas should fail, then we must phat abandon all 
hope that peoples with different values from different cultures and 
subcultures can learn to live side by side with mutual respect. 


SUMMARY 


As John Gardner has said, “Education needs more than dollars. 
Tt needs to be better than it is—not just somewhat better, but a great 
deal better. We are not going to succeed in making it that much 
better, nor succeed in solving the major problems facing us, without. 
substantial innovation. Without such innovation, new billions poured 
into the system will simply strengthen and confirm outworn practices.” 

In this brief overview we have neither discussed all the issues nor 
categorized all the needs of education, Rather we have tried to em- 
phasize those areas in which our own work seems most likely to gen- 
erate self-renewal in our nation’s schools in an effort to help them 
keep abreast of the demands of a fast-changing society, Other re- 
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gional laboratories are working on other aspects of educational self- 
a their means and their mechanisms complement our own 
offorts. 

Investment of a substantial level will be required to support and 
encourage the educational research and development which promise 
to produce long-range solutions to many of the social problems we 
face and will stimulate the vital process of self-renewal in our schools. 





SOCIOCULTURAL CONSTRAINTS ON THE EQUALIZATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY: THE NEED FOR 
FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


Robert E. Herriott, Director, and Benjamin J. Hodgkins, Research Associate, 
Center for the Study of Education, Institute for Social Research, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


The general thesis of this paper is that contemporary Federal efforts 
to increase the degree of equality of educational opportunity within 
American society are greatly impeded by inadequately understood 
socio-cultural forces within the State and Local environments which 
control and administer public schooling. Although the failure of 
Federal efforts at educational reform ae attributed in part to such 
common-sense factors as administrative ineptitude or insufficient fund- 
ing, considerable attention needs to be — to the possibility that 
socio-cultural forces exist which operate differentially within different 
State and Local settings either to block or facilitate change. If pro- 
grams of the Federal government are to actually increase equality 
of educational opportunity in the 1970's, it will be necessary to under- 
stand better both the basis for the differential rejection of past efforts 
at educational reform and the strategies necessary for overcoming such 
rejection in the future. 

In a sense the problem of educational reform is much like the cur- 
rent state of affairs regarding heart transplantation. Just as the re- 
placement of human hearts currently is impeded by the tendency of 
the human body to reject physiological toim, the equalization of 
educational opportunity is greatly impeded by the tendency of the 
social body to reject educational reform. Although the strategies for 
ag both types of rejection are obviously very complex and are 
largely unknown, there is currently considerable bio-medical research 
underway to identify both the source of rejection and various neutral- 
izing mechanisms to assist the heart surgeon. We know of no compara- 
ble effort to identify either the nature of the rejection of educational 
reform or the neutralizing mechanisms which can be used to assist in 
educational reform. 

If the type of massive misuse of Federal funds recently reported 
with respect to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (1) is to be avoided in the future, a major program of 
fundamental social scientific research is needed to identify more care- 
fully socio-cultural constraints upon the structure and functioning of 
public schooling and to develop more effective strategies for interven- 
tion and reform. Clearly current levels of funding under ESEA Title 
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IV are inadequate to provide for the type of programmatic applied 
social science research necessary for this task. However, the continued 
expenditure of extensive Federal aid to local educational agencies 
without such fundamental research would be as unwise as extensive 
Federal efforts to transplant human hearts without first learning how 
to overcome the body’s mechanism for rejection. 

After introducing the general issue of educational opportunity 
within American society, this paper considers traditional views of the 
causes of variation in educationally related behavior, and then intro- 
duces varying perceptions of the concept of “equal educational oppor- 
tunity.” With this background a series of contemporary reform prac- 
tices and proposals is considered in terms of varying assumptions about 
the source of the educational problem and the most appropriate focus 
for change. Finally, a program of needed fundamental research is sug- 
gested which can clarify the nature of the sociocultural constraints on 
educational reform and which can identify more appropriate strategies 
for successful intervention. 


The Issue of Educational Opportunity 


The general problem of opportunity within American society can 
be viewed as a problem in the identification, cultivation, certification 
and allocation of human talent. Historically, Americans have ascribed 
great value to the equalitarian view that society must be kept open so 
that the “native” talents of all individuals can be developed. (2) How- 
ever, although taking great note of the accomplishments of a few 
Americans of “humble birth” who have experienced great upward 
mobility in the occupational world, American society has until re- 
cently expressed little systematic concern regarding the many other 
individuals who have not been upwardly mobile, and have thus been 
unable to benefit from the general societal progress which has been 
taking place. Although in the past this variation in upward mobility 
has often been attributed to variation in innate human “ability” and 
“motivation,” in current dialog it is increasingly being attributed to 
variation in “educational opportunity.” (3) 

That there is variation in educational opportunity in America 
has been inferred from a variety of evidence regarding differences 
in educationally related behavior. Adolescents from white-collar fam- 
ilies attend college more frequently than do those from blue-collar 
families; (4) Negroes are more frequently excluded from military 
service because of educational deficiencies than are whites; (5) rural 
children more frequently attend one-room schools than do those in 
urban areas; (6) per-pupil expenditures are higher in the suburbs 
than in the slums; (7) students from low-income families more fre- 
quently = out” of high school than do those from high-income 

amilies, (8) However, the degree to which the American public school 
can be held responsible for such variation is widely debated. To a 
large extent. this debate has arisen due to conflicting assumptions re- 
garding the causes of such observed differences in educationally related 
ehavior. 


Causes of Variation in Educationally Related Behavior 


_ There has long been a concern regarding the extent to which varia- 
tion in such educationally related behavior as literacy, school and col- 
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lege attendance, ability and achievement test scores, etc., is attribut- 
abie to innate differences between subgroups of individuals within 
American society. The question has been posed in many ways: nature 
versus nurture, heredity versus environment, intelligence versus ex- 
perience. Although each explanatory approach has always had its par- 
ticular advocates, one alternstive dominated both scientific and lay 
thought from before 1900 through World War II. (9) According to 
Hunt: | 

This traditional set of answers * * * rested on two beliefs which 

* * + had the status of basic faiths, One of these may be called the 

assumption of “fixed intelligence.” the other * * * the assumption 

of “predetermined development.” Taken together * * * [they] * * * 

Justified the notion of intelligence as an innate dimension of personal 

capacity which increases at a fixed rate to the general conception 

that Intellectual capacity and the behaviors taken to Indicate it un- 

fold automatically with anatomic maturation, and that anatomic mat- 

uration proceeds at a fixed rate so long as the metabolic requirements 

of the infant and child are met. (10) 

The dominance of such assumptions had an inhibiting influence on 
educational change during the pre-war period, for since individual 
development was considered to be predetermined, there could be little 
hdvantage in reforming the schools to attempt to cultivate it. (11) 
However, the history of behavioral science since World War II is the 
record of concerted attacks upon these traditional assumptions. Within 
psychology the carly work of Harlow, (12) Riesen, (18) Hebb, (14) 
and Piaget (15) was instrumental in documenting the adaptive na- 
ture of human development, thus weakening the prewar domination 
of oxplanations which emphasized the exclusive role of genetic factors. 
The later work within social psychology of Bernstein, (16) Hess, (17) 
and Deutsch (18) has been instrumental in establishing a relationship 
to educational behavior of preschool familial experiences, More re- 
cently, the work of Coleman, (19) Wilson, (20) Herriott, (21) Tur- 
ner (22) and other sociologists (23) has shown the importance of re- 
lationships with school peers upon the educationally-related behavior 
of adolescents, 

Largely through such efforts as these, there are today few advocates 
for the exclusive role of heredity in the explanation of variation in 
educational behavior, Therefore, most contemporary proposals for the 
reform of American public education contain the assumption that 
tho achievement of greater equality of educational opportunity re- 

uires n modification of the environment of the child. (24) However, 
the specification of which environment of the pupil (family, peer 
group, neighborhood, community ) is to be modified often varies ac- 
cording to one’s conception of “equality.” 
Varying Conceptions of “Equal” Educational Opportunity 

Proposals for the reform of American public schools not only con- 
tain assumptions regarding the causes of differences in educntionally- 
related behavior but. also assumptions regarding which of these causes 
indicates an absence of “equality” of educational opportunity. How- 
ever, as Lieberman has noted, “Few concepts in the field of education 
have been the subject of as much confusion as the concept of equality 
of educational opportunity.” (25) Much of this confusion is attrib- 
utable to conflicting value orientations held by various individuals or 
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groups as to what differences in human and social conditions are 
morally wrong. In addition, disagreements exist regarding what con- 
ditions tend to deny American citizens equal protection of the laws 
as guaranteed under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
oi the United States. 

A major aspect of the difficulty in reaching consensus on a definition 
of “equal” educational opportunity also stems from the fact that the 
phrase has been given different meanings by different individuals at 
different points in the history of American education. However, a 
general shift from a definition that emphasizes the individual’s re- 
sponsibility to avail himself of education to one that emphasizes the 
society’s responsibility to see that he succeeds has been taking place. 
Trow has identified this shift as one from a “liberal” to a “radical” 
conception of equality of educational opportunity. (26) 

Under the liberal concept, responsibility for the student’s success or 
failure is placed largely on his own shoulders; although the equality 
of the school and the teachers is thought to have some bearing on 
the matter, the primary cause of success or failure in school is seen to 
be the student’s own moral and intellectual resources. Under the radical 
concept the student's success or, more commonly, failure is seen as the 
failure of the school or teacher, a failure to create in the child the moral 
and intellectual resources that lead to academic success. (27) 

Although distinctions such as “conservative,” “liberal,” and “radi- 
cal” are at best rather arbitrary, it would appear that the conception 
of equality of educational opportunity referred to by Trow as bein 
“liberal” is better represented by the term “conservative,” for the ad- 
vocates of such a definition emphasize the basic responsibility of the 
individual for his own well being. 

Coleman has identified four ee conceptions which, although 
each is present in current dialog, can be viewed in terms of an his- 
torical shift from a conservative to a more radical definition of “equal 
educational opportunity.” 

The first stage in the evolution of the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity was the notion that all children must be exposed 
to the same curriculum in the same school. A second stage... assumed 
that different children would have different occupational futures and 
that equality of opportunity required providing different curricula 
for each type of student ... The third stage can be seen at least as far 
back as 1896 when the Supreme Court upheld the southern states’ no- 
tion of “separate but equal” facilities. [The dominance of this] stage 
ended in 1954 when the Supreme Court ruled that legal separation by 
race inherently constitutes inequality of opportunity. (28) 

There is today a fifth interpretation of this concept, one apparent 
in a shift between 1954 and 1965 from the assumption that schools 
provide equal educational opportunity if they are equal.in their inputs 
(a.g., plant, teachers, curriculum, supplies), to an assumption that, 
to provide equal educational opportunity, schools must be equal in 
their outputs (e.g., pupil knowledge and skill). It was this latter as- 
sumption that was made explicit by the U.S. Office of Education in 
interpreting its 1965 national survey of educational opportunity and 
by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in its examination of racial 
segregation in schools. (29) However, even among those who adopt 
the equal output assumption, there is today disagreement regarding 
the extent to which the society must guarantee equality in output, 
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irrespective of possible inequalities in the “initial condition” of pu- 
pils. (30) 
Contemporary Reform Practices and Proposals 


Within contemporary dialog on the reform of American public 
education, there are instances of each of the competing conceptions 
of equality of opportunity noted above. In fact, many disagreements 
regarding the role of the school in the equalization of educational 
opportunity can be traced not only to disagreements regarding the 
causes of ae which were noted earlier, but also to disagree- 
ments regarding the most appropriate conception of “equality of 
opportunity” itself, 

ome insight into important distinctions among the many contem- 
porary reform practices and proposals can be gained by considerin 
a sample of reforms in terms of what the reformers view to be: (1 
the source of the problem, and (2) the most appropriate focus for 
change. This has co done in Figure 1 where nine current reform 
practices or proposals have been classified in terms of these two 
variables simultaneously with respect to three categories: (1) the 
— (2) the educational system, and (3) the larger social 
order. 


FIGURE 1.—NINE SELECTED PRACTICES AND PROPOSALS FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GREATER EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY, BY ASSUMED SOURCE OF THE PROBLEM AND FOCUS FOR THE CHANGE 


Focus for Change 

Source of 

The Problem Individual Educational System Social Order 
Individual........ 1. Educational Counseling. ..... 2. Special Preschools. ......... 3. Elimination of Job Discrimina- 

n. 
Euucational....... 4, Compensatory Education....- 5. Administrative Decentral- 6. Free-Market. 
zation. 
Social............ 7. Improved Social and 8. Revision of School District 9. Population Redistribution. 
litical Education. Boundaries. 


A large number of current reform practices seem to view the source 
of the problem of inequality in educational opportunity as the in- 
ability of many individuals to capitalize on existing opportunities (see 
Figure 1). However, within such definitions of the problem, the focus 
for change seems to vary from an emphasis on the individual himself 
(e.g., proposals for increased emphasis on educational counseling as 
a way to help individuals to understand better the relationship of 
their abilities to existing curricular and vocational opportuni; 
the educational system (e.g., proposals for giving children from “cu 
aa disadvantaged” homes a “headstart” through special pre- 
schools), or the social order (e.g., proposals for the elimination of dis- 
crimination in hiring, so that individuals can obtain the types of 
jobs for which they are already qualified). 

A second general category of reform practices and proposals seems 
to reject the assumption that the individual himself is the major 
source of the problem of inequality of educational opportunity and 
views it in terms of inadequacies in the educational system. Here, too, 
the focus for needed changes seems to vary from the individual (e.g., 
proposals for an increased emphasis on compensatory education de- 
signed to enable pupils from “culturally disadvantaged” homes to 
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catch up with their more advantaged peers), the educational system 

(e.g., plans for the decentralization of the administrative structure of 
urban school districts), or the social order (e.g., plans to create a “free- 
market” whereby vouchers provided to parents could be used by them 
to purchase directly the type of education they desired for their 
children), | : 

_ The third general category of reform practices and proposals seems 
to view the source of the problem of inequality of opportunity as 
neither the individual himself nor the educational system, but rather 
the larger social order in which the educational system is located and 
controlled. Practices and proposals for reform at this level also vary 
in their focus from the individual (e.g., plans to increase the pupil’s 
awareness of the social and political realities of our society so that he 
can affect changes in them), the educational system (e.g., plans for 
rearranging school attendance district boundaries via busing, educa- 
tional parks, school pairing, consolidation, etc.), or the social order 
( °F» proposals for the creation of a more even distribution of social 
and economic power across school districts via open housing, urban 
renewal, experimental cities, migration, incentives, etc.). 


Needed Research 


Although there is a modicum of social science theory and evidence 
which permits some evaluation of the potential success of most of the 
practices and proposals for educational reform which see the individ- 
ual as either the source of the problem or the focus of change (Cells 
1, 2, 3, 4, & 7 in Figure 1), there is currently a great paucity of both 
systematic theory and evidence required for the evaluation of prac- 
tices and proposals which focus on either the educational system or the 
larger zocial order as both the source of the problem and the most ap- 
propriate focus for change (Cells 5, 6, 8, & 9 in Figure 1). The recent 
crisis with respect to the decentralization controversy in New York 
City gives testimony to the fact that we simply do not have the same 
degree of understanding of causal relationships at such macroscopic 
levels as the school, community, and society as we do at the more 
microscopic level of the individual pupil. Stated more generally, re- 
search is greatly needed which can l p us to understand better the 
relationship of the American public school as a social organization 
to the socio-cultural contexts in which it exists. 

There are many aspects of the socio-cultural context which can be 
considered relevant to the nature of the school as a social organization. 
For example, particularly in need of systematic research is the influ- 
ence of what may be called the modernization process upon specific 
characteristics of the school as a social organization. Although the 
term “modernization” has generally been equated with social changes 
in specialization, industrialization, urbanization, or economic develop- 
ment, (31) a full understanding of the term requires going beyond the 
more observable manifestations of the change process to w considera- 
tion of the primary basis upon which societies modernize. Such a basis 
seems to involve: (A) the introduction of new technology, and (B) the 
social acceptance of the consequences of that technology in both tech- 
nological and nontechnological areas of social life. ( 35) 

__ The introduction of a new technology is often very rapid and can be 
identified historically as stemming from either innovation or cross- 
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cultural diffusion. T'he general acceptance of the consequences of that 
technology, however, is often quite gradual. Lerner has captured the 
essence of the nontechnological aspects of modernization regarding 
“. . the infusion of a rationalist and positivist spirit.” (33) In effect, 
given increasing technological knowledge, there must be an increasing 
willingness on the part of a significant and influential segment of a 
society’s membership to restructure social life in order to maximize 
the potential benefits to be derived from that technology. With these 
“prerequisites” the developmental change has, as noted by Levy, been 
toward an ideal modern state of society wherein the structure and orga- 
nization of social behavior are maximally adapted to the use of the 
most advanced technological knowledge for the ultimate material 
benefits to be derived from its efficient utilization. (34) 

Because societies are not homogeneous, they vary in terms of their 
resiliency to pressures for social change, thereby leading to variation in 
the degree of modernization within societies. (35) In effect, within a 
participating society, modernization may be viewed not only as a con- 
tinuous process but as an uneven one, since it is dependent upon the 
variable nature of social and cultural characteristics which facilitate 
or impede changes in that society. (86) Given this assumption, it seems 
- reasonable to assume further that variation with respect to the accept- 
ance and implementation of educational reforms (particularly those 
introduced by initiative from the Federal level) is related to variation 
in the degree of modernization of the socio-cultural environments in 
which schools are organized and administered. No doubt part of our 
inability to know how to introduce successful educational reforms is 
due to the fact that we know too little about how schools are linked to 
their socio-cultural environments. In particular we do not currently 
know enough about variations in the degree of modernity within 
American society and how such variation is related to known mani- 
festations of resistance to educational reform. 

Also needed are research efforts designed to better understand how 
the school as a social organization performs within different local 
environments, Traditional organizational theory is available and can 
be applied to some of the internal aspects of the school. (37) However, 
such an approach generally fails to take into account the fact that 
schools are actively engaged in exchanges with a variety of socio- 
cultural environments. Elsewhere, we have shown how the school can 
be viewed as an “open system.” (38) There, important variation in the 
structure, input, and particularly output of 7,000 American public 
schools was related to the regional, community, and neighborhood con- 
text in which they were located. This preliminary research effort 
strongly confirms our suspicion that the question of inequality of 
educational opportunity is systematically related to the nature of the 
school-community relationships. In effect, these findings suggest that 
significant changes in the structure and functioning of the American 
public school are greatly dependent on prior changes in the socto- 
cultural context in which the school exists. l 

Beyond the need to develop research to systematically identify the 
manner in which schools as organizations exist in varying local en- 
vironments, thereby more adequately ascertaining “why” rejection of 
Federal programs for equality of educational opportunity occurs, 1s 
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the need to identify mechanisms to “override” local environmental 
constraints which act upon the school as an open system. It is reason- 
ably apparent, for example, that the pouring of extraordinary money, 
teacher talent, curricula, etc., into public schools in “depressed areas” 
is a mechanism which undoubtedly has some useful short-run effects, 
but this is bound to prove inadequate for the long-term equalization 
of educational opportunity without the development of mechanisms 
designed to neutralize the environmental rejection of such a modi- 
fication. 

Before such mechanisms can be developed, of course, we will have 
to know far more than is suggested above about how the igi 
experience in the school is affected by the social environments in whic 
it takes place. As we perceive the situation, what is called for are 
programmatic efforts at fundamental research, combining the talents 
of anthropologists, economists, sociologists, and political scientists. Al- 
though such efforts are authorized under Title IV of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the funding allocated to the 
research and development center program, for example, has been com- 
pletely inadequate to permit the implementation of such a research 
effort. Clearly it seems most unwise to continue to allocate extensive 
funding of the type provided under Title I of that Act without the 
appropriation of the R & D funds necessary to identify both: 1) why 
past efforts at educational reform have been so widely resisted and 
subverted by the socio-cultural environments in which American pub- 
lic schooling is presently controlled and administered, and 2) how 
such subversion can be effectively overcome. 

It is our hope that the discussions presented above can be helpful 
in identifying the need for a drastically expanded effort at funda- 
mental research in education, for it is our belief that a major research 
effort which views the school as an open social system within varying 
local environment along such dimensions as modernization can be 
particularly useful in the development of more appropriate strategies 
for educational reform. 
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REDIRECTION IN EDUCATION 
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REDIRECTION IN EDUCATION 


As we close the decade of the 1960's, it is natural that we educators 
ask ourselves: How will the decade of the 1970’s be different? Will it 
be better than the troubled 1960's? Will education continue to move 
at a rapid pace, since the decade in which man first reached the moon 
was fast-moving in our field, as well. 

We need not belabor the familiar history created when the so-called 
“new learning” was introduced in 1960 by the Physical Science Study 
Committee. Under the leadership of the renowned scholar, Jerrold 
Zacharias of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Com- 
mittee developed the “new physics.” Rapidly thereafter, from all 
directions of the country, came the “new math,” the “new chemistry,” 
the “new biology,” the “new English,” and, more recently, the “new 
social studies.” 

Paralleling these developments in curriculum was the spread of 
educational technology—language laboratories, educational television, 
video-taping, computerized instruction, and the like. Much of the 
change was buttressed by the first comprehensive program of Federal 
aid to education—the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965—and companion bills to finance construction and other programs 
in higher education. 
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The sixties were also the decade of creeping desegregation in schools 
North and South—desegregation that was often outpaced by resegre- 
gation—and a greatly heightened militancy among the three major 
constituencies involved in the schools: students, parents, and teachers, 
Students began to clamor for relevance in their curriculum when they 
were not shouting against being simply untaught; parents sought a 
greater voice in policy decisions that would bring ahoni changes de- 
sired by both students and themselves; and teachers sought a mecha- 
nism, which became trade unionism, first to gather for themselves more 
power and money and, recently, to protect themselves against students 
and parents who made the futures of education professionals uncom- 
fortable, if not uncertain. 

Underneath the ferment of the sixties the fear spread that whatever 
progress took place was merely middle-class-deep. The new staff of 
educational life—that is, the new physics and the other outcroppings 
of new learning, the language laboratories and the like—was being 
concentrated in the already successful schools and successful students 
already well-insulated against failure in society. 

Recent charges have even been made that ESEA Title I funds, de- 
signed to improve the lot of the poor schools, have been diverted to 
rich communities and provide services and salary money without any 
special concern for the poor. These charges are now being investigated 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

For the poor, underserved by school and society, the most prevalent 
form of feeding is the crumbs that have come to be known—and dis- 
owned—as compensatory education. Designed to raise the academic 
achievement of pupils, this “black fixing,” as Yale psychologist Wil- 
liam Kessen labeled it recently, has produced such programs as the 
Great Cities School Improvement Programs, Title I of ESEA, New 
York City’s Higher Horizons Program, and the American Federation 
of Teachers’ “More Effective Schools” program. Proponents of the 
compensatory approach believe that many minorities and other under- 
privileged people are inadequately socialized, do not. have sufficient 
male figures in their lives, have no books in their homes, cannot delay 
n and suffer from accumulated environmental and cultural 

eficits. So they provide strengthened doses of prescriptions that have 
been ineffective before—more remedial reading, more trips to zoos, 
more psychological services. This “band-aid” approach assumes that 
the schools need to do more for disadvantaged pupils, but does not 
presume that the school itself is in need of re-examination. 

Critics of this thinking, like Dr. Arthur Pearl of the University of 
Oregon, say this leads teachers to believe that their primary role in 
working with the underprivileged is to “repair” them, to fix them, if 
you will, and deal with their handicaps. The premise is that poor chil- 
dren are out of step and need reshaning. Programs are generated, Dr. 
Pearl says, that reinforce the inequality of education and the humilia- 
tion of the children. 

What is worse, the indicators tell us that such programs do not work. 
In New York City, for example, research by the Center for Urban 
Education showed that the More Effective Schools program—in which 
doubled teaching staffs offered a doubled dose of the same old goods 
and services—produced no consequential improvement in educational 
achievement at 21 schools in which it was tried, and is still being tried. 
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More recently, it was revealed that Head Start, which in many of its 
manifestations is an example of traditional compensatory education, 
had “not provided widespread significant cognitive and affective gains 
which are supported, reinforced, or maintained in conventional edu- 
cation programs in the primary grades.” Apart from showing no sig- 
nificant gains over control groups of peers, these Head Start children 
fell consistently below the national norms in standardized tests of 
cognitive achievement. By the time they had reached the third grade, 
the children were about a full year below the average national level. 

Compensatory education is viewed with increasing distrust by the 
parents of academic failures because the techniques are not achieving 
their goals and because parents are rejecting the premise that the fault 
lies with their children. As tr, constituted it has proved to 
be a failure, and needs to be replaced by a more comprehensive educa- 
tional approach. 

I agree with those such as Pearl, who argues that “instead of trying 
to save people, salvage people, and help people, we should be offerin 
disadvantaged youths the opportunities to belong, to help, and to sal- 
vage themselves and others. Rather than developing programs which 
emphasize failure, inadequacy, and thus continue to stigmatize and 
spoil the image of youth, we should focus on the structural barriers 
standing in the way of their success.” 

We should start assuming that all children want to learn unless, for 
some reason, they become unmotivated. The teachers’ responsibility is 
to teach, but instead they frequently engage in ae | pro- 
phecies that certain people cannot be educated. They decline to educate 
them and then pride themselves, as Dr. Pearl says, on their exceeding- 
y accurate predictive index. Thus, Martin Deutsch and others have 

iscovered that the eagerness with which children of the poor first 
start their schooling declines with each additional year of exposure 
to the schools. The schools thereby become part of the problem rather 
than part of the sclution. The alleged dysfunctionality of the disad- 
vantaged youth is a result of being locked out of society. Lack of 
motivation and apathy are the consequences of denial of opportunity. 

But while the evidence mounts that what has been tried will not 
work, the question remains: “What will work to build in a future for 
all our children ?” 

On the basis of the Education Development Center’s recent exper- 
ience, we believe the answer lies in the direction of a total-system ap- 
proach to educational problems. This belief rests most particularly 
on the experience of EDC’s Pilot Communities Program. This had 
been developed to its fullest extent in the subsystem known as the 
Model School Division in Washington, D.C., a semiautonomous group- 
ing of thirteen elementary schools, four junior high schools, and one 
high school in the city’s Cardozo district. 

There, beginning 1n 1964 as a small research project of EDC’s Ele- 
mentary Science Study, an Innovation Team of teachers has matured 
to the point where it has achieved considerable progress in the schools 
in which it has worked directly. Furthermore, it has begun training 
hundreds of other teachers to devise means of coping with the com- 
plex problems inhibiting educational change. In Washington as well 
as in Boston and other New England communities, the Pilot Com- 
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munities Program has reached out, not with isolated curricular in- 
novations—the approach that had characterized the many-splintered 
marvel that ESI had been—but with a total teaching approach to the 
total school environment. 

As the original Pilot Communicaties statement proposed, opers- 
tions teams, like the Innovation Team, have sought to focus existing 
resources “to see whether a planned and tightly coordinated effort 
to rationalize the flow of resources might make possible a significant 
increase in the quality of education.” 

The ‘ust-published statement in our basic program plan for the 
Pilot Communities project looks to distilling from the development 
of change agents “a theory concerning the role and functioning of 
these agents that hopefully can be translated into specific training 
procedures which schools could use to develop staff who could enter 
schools and work with total school problems.” 

Development of such a theory should make it possible to demon- 
strate to schools the need for basic organizational chauges including 
administrative, logistic, and other support activities in education; it 
should also provide ideas in teacher training to bring about “people 
change.” These are required to create a stimulating learning environ- 
ment, open to innovative practices, and constantly developing im- 
proved approaches to the content and the processes of education. 

The Ford Foundation’s Mario Fantini noted in an article in the 
Harvard Educational Review last winter that the model subsystems, 
such as the Model School Division, represent “a refreshing intellectual 
concession that the educational process and system may share respon- 
sibility with the learner for his failure to achieve.” As he also notes, 
the mother system of a model system is frequently unwilling to give 
her precocious, adventurous children much latitude. Despite itself 
being in disarray due to years or decades of decline, the mother school 
system may be impatient to evaluate its offspring. Vested interests 
are only too ready to label it a failure if it does not turn out a record 
of extraordinary achievement in a year or two. 

The fact is that the model subsystem with which EDC has had the 
longest and fullest experience—in Washington—has been anything 
but a failure, even in merely an academic way. Tests administered 
there in 1968-69 showed that ten of the thirteen elementary schools 
in the Model School Division were above the median score for the city’s 
sixth-grade classes. Two years earlier only six of the fourth-grade 
classes were above the city-wide median level. Yet the distance which 
remains to be traveled is indicated by the fact that eleven of the 
thirteen schools were still below national norms. Such facts alone 
would spur us in the conviction that a more wholesale approach to 
change is necessary. 

Mr. Fantini was right to suggest that subsystem models of excellence 
must swim against the tide of the status quo system. The total-system 
approach, which is one we favor, has no such constraint. As Mr. 
Fantini says: “There is no boring from within, for everyone starts 
at the reform gate at the same time. In a federation of autonomous 
subsystems such as the Passow Report suggested for Washington, 
each with an equitable share of resources, instructional practices would 
operate In an open, competitive market. The most successful models 
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would be on display as a challenge to other school systems to adopt 
their approaches or surpass them in performance.” 

Like Mr. Fantini, 1 believe that the ally of the professional edu- 
cator in the creation of the newer systems should be the parents and 
the community at large. Too often now the parents—especially those 
whose own level of education is limited by the pathological syndrome 
of life as it exists in poverty areas—have been stifled in their efforts 
to achieve the reforms that will insure a fuller education for their 
children. In the systems of the future, they must become full partners 
of the professionals, with a choice among educationally sound alterna- 
tives drawn up by professionals, They must have a voice in the selec- 
tion of materials and personnel and allocation of resources. 

In summary, we must begin to devote our primary attention to the 
educational problems of the poor—that neglected segment of the 
population that is destined to seal itself off from the good life if we 
are unable to break the recurring cycle of poverty, disillusionment, 
lack of motivation and encouragement, dropping-out, and conse- 
quently, poverty—and a repetition of the cycle in future generations, 

To break the cycle, we need to continue the search for new solutions 
and to extend the models that work. Instead of pouring Federal 
funds—which are the only hope for a breakout from the repetitive 
cycle of poverty and poor education—into the myriad ratholes of 
inadequate educational systems, we should concentrate on seeking new 
solutions. 

Unlike any other important segment of our productive society, 
education has only trivial sums to expend on research, development, 
and dissemination. In industry, it is commonplace to spend 10 per 
cent. of income on R&D. The military invests billions in the same way. 
And we are capable and willing to invest huge sums in a space pro- 
gram that has no visible result beyond collective ego satisfaction. Yet 
virtually nothing is spent by the basic producers in education—the 
local school systems—on advancement of the art. Local budgets are 
stretched thin just keeping the schools open. Only the Federal budget 
is capable of remedying this situation. Yet expenditures for research, 
development, and dissemination are actually sheinking at this time of 
greatest need. 

I would urge that, in the decade of the 1970's, vastly increased Fed- 
eral funds be appropriated and budgeted to: 

1. Develop innovative practices in education in the areas of cur- 
ricula that are meaningful to today’s culturally different children, 
training of school personnel, organization and logistic support of 
school systems, and applications of technology intended to support 
rather than replace the teacher. 

2, Test and evaluate these innovative practices. 

3. Disseminate through subsidy of publication and training pro- 
grams those programs that prove effective. 

Only by increasing the sole source of support for educational 
change—Federal funds—will we be able to bring about significant im- 
provement in education. Only thus can education contribute to a 
reduction in the growing numbers of poor people who have lost hope, 
whose resentment threatens our society, whose presence is the shame of 
our nation. This must be our national educational goal for the 70’s. 
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AN EVALUATION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AND SOME POSSIBLE DIRECTIONS FOR 


CHANGE* 


John L. Holland, Director; James McPartland, Assistant Director; and Edward 
L. McDill, Former Director, Center for the Study of Social Organization of 
ee and the Learning Process, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


This paper offers an incomplete evaluation of the state of ele- 
mentary and secondary education today, Our aim is to outline only 
the major strengths and weaknesses of our current effort. Likewise, 
wo will indicate only a few of the possible, but. most promising, paths 
for revitalizing education. In short, this brief account summarizes 
our best judgment of where we are and what revisions of our cur- 
rent efforts appear most desirable. 


I. Current Stratus 


Some characterization of the current state of education appears 
useful before we begin to outline some constructive directions that 
education, legislation, and research might take. On the positive side, 
there are some promising signs that the health of American education 
is improving. 

(1) Never has there been so much national interest in education 
from so many parts of American society—students, parents, educators, 
entrepreneurs, legislators, and government officials. Like any other 
national problem, such support is needed and welcome. 

(2) Educational legislation, such as Title I, has infused our schools 
with money earmarked for planned changes in schools, even though 
the programs to date have not had clear outcomes. 

(3) We have more educational technology—so much of it that 
special journals exist. to inform the uninitiated, At this time, schools 
and colleges are embracing computer-assisted instruction, individ- 
ually-prescribed instruction, i games, and similar methods 
with great enthusiasm. 

(4) A large corps of researchers from education, psychology, and 
the social sciences has been attracted to educational problems. The 
American Educational Research Association, for example, has almost 
trebled its membership in the last decade. And. along with this influx 
of diverse talent, have come more interest: and concern for the theo- 
retical underpinnings of education. 

(5) Preliminary efforts are underway to develop methods for taking 
stock of the national educational welfare. The programs of “national 
assessment,” and “social accounting” promise to give for the first time 
a baseline from which future trends can be gauged. 

To summarize, there are many promising signs that even a cursory 
review of education today will reveal. But if we begin to ask what 
Impact these things have had—questions such as “What do we know 
now that we didn’t know before?”, or “Is this new technology better 
than the old-fashioned way ?”—the typical answer is, “We need more 
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time to find out.” This is not a cynical reaction; it really seems too 
early to expect that the recent funding of education has had a , .r- 
vasive and sizeable impact. . — 

Turning to the negative side, our current educational activities, 
legislation, research, and educational institutions contain many per- 
sistent weaknesses: | 

(1) Schools, Federal programs, researchers, and others have neg- 

lected the systematic evaluation of our current efforts. Consequently, 
too little is being learned about either old, traditional programs or 
new, experimental programs. New programs are laid upon old ones 
before we learn what merit the old one had. Some Federal programs 
even appear quictly but actively hostile to any evaluation and persist 
in the production of misleading public statements, Needless to say, 
we can neither educate nor play dart in the dark. The systematic eval- 
uation of educational techniques, teacher behavior, schools, and school 
systems remains a major educational need (McDill, McDill, Sprehe, 
1969). 
(3) Theories of education are rare, recent, and weak. Aside from 
the writings of page aig theories of education have typically been 
fragile speculations which appear ludicrous in contrast to the sub- 
stantial and complex character of education. Put another way, educa- 
tional researchers have a kit of theoretical tools and ideas that are no 
match for the problems of educating the typical child, let alone the 
disadvantaged child. 

(3) Perhaps the most stubborn educational fact is the past inability 
of schools to influence students in substantial or dramatic ways. If 
there is a clear, repeated finding about schools, it is that variations in 
their quality have at best modest effect on various measures of educa- 
tional outcome (Coleman, 1969; McDill, Rigsby, Myers, 1969). 
Although education is thought of as the last American frontier, 
whether or not education has actually redistributed people to higher 
economic levels remains dubious (Toward a Social Report, 1969). 

(4) The recruitment, retention, development, and evaluation of 
teachers remain a series of unsolved problems. Teachers who cannot 
teach and teachers who create destructive climates are still abundant. 
Although it appears reasonable to pay artists, musicians, physicians, 
and mechanics according to some crude evaluation which is often per- 
formed by a single, biased person, merit systems for teachers are still 
regarded as dangerous possibilities (Coleman, 1968). Teachers, as well 
as schools, have for too long a time been allowed to exempt themselves 
from their responsibility in educational outcomes. 

(5) Schools reward and satisfy primarily students with “academic” 
talents; however, it is clear that society also needs people with many 
other talents—scientific, interpersonal, entrepreneurial, and artistic. It 
is especially disturbing to find schools persisting in this restricted kind 
of rewarding in view of recent work relevant to this issue. It is clear 
now that academic talent is largely unrelated to many other talents 
(Taylor and Barron, 1963; Hoyt, 1966; Holland, 1966; Richards, Hol- 
land, and Lutz, 1967). Consequently, the nourishing of only academic 
talent does not automatically take care of the diverse needs of children 
or of society’s need for people with diverse talents. 

(6) Substantial proportions of students at all levels of education are 
alienated from their institutions. Typically, we now attribute such 
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student feelings to the current socio-political climate, but it is also 
plausible to attribute student unrest and alienation to more direct, 
explicit school processes and situations, such as tired teaching, rewards 
for a single kind of talent and interest, passive participation, and 
similar experiences. . 

(7) Finally, educators and researchers have acted as if fundin 
alone would solve educational problems, Such attitudes are a natura 
outcome of years of meager funding, but a modest increase in funds 
has also made it clear that there are not enough talented practitioners 
and researchers presently in education to make constructive and 
imaginative use of any massive and sudden increase in Federal fund- 
ing. 

This cursory and elliptical review strongly suggests that radical 
revisions of our current activities and planning are required to produce 
substantial and constructive educational changes. The next section 
specifies some possible changes in educational practice and research 
which appear especially promising from our vantage point. 


II. Wuat’s NEEDED 


If education is going to make steps significant enough to cope with 
the educational needs of elementary and secondary students, several 
major shifts and developments appear especially promising. 

(1) The Promotion of Diverse Student Talents. A comprehensive 
effort to foster the diverse talents, competencies, and learnings that 
society needs requires an explicit implementation. Such a revision 
should both reduce student ENN and foster societal goals. The 
development of academic ability is important, but no more important 
than the development of talents eo as those mentioned before— 
entrepreneurial, interpersonal, scientific, and artistic. Some current 
research and development activities are concerned with this reorienta- 
tion, but there is no massive effort in that direction. Perhaps vocational 
education in two-year colleges represents the largest and most success- 
ful effort to promote nonacademic talents, At the same time, vocational 
education in secondary schools is stigmatized as being only for non- 
talented students. Torrance’s work at the elementary school level on 
originality represents another facet of training for diverse talents 
(Torrance, 1963). Ho works with both students and teachers in an 
effort. to create an atmosphere within an educational setting in which 
creativity is promoted. What is needed is a comprehensive, direct ef- 
fort in this area of fostering diverse talents in order to revise what 
little we are doing and to plan what might be done. 

(2) Tailoring Research to Educational Needs. Research activities 
need to be more closely related to current educational problems such 
as the need for more evaluation, better theory, more opportunities for 
research in school settings, and for manipulating school organization 
and environment. 

a. We need a more comprehensive evaluation of schools, school sys- 
tems, and special educational programs. Only in this way can the best 
of the traditional way be preserved and integrated with the best of the 
new teaching. 

b. We need more opportunities for the tryout of innovative research 
and administrative ideas in school settings. For example, one simple 
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approach would be to encourago all school systems to free a few schools 
to operate more independently of their systems. In this way, a few 
imaginative educators would at least have the opportunity to create 
better schools. Systems, like committees, rarely produce creative out- 
comes, Such unconstrained schools would also provide hope for class- 
room teachers with more innovative ideas. Likewise, these independent 
schools might stimulate their entire system. Put another way, the sys- 
tematic development of less traditional schools would be an inex- 
ensive way to foster better schools and attract teachers with original 
ideas, The typical school cannot. hope to attract and retain outstand- 
ing people without first undergoing some such fundamental changes. 

c. We need to encourage speculation and theorizing about the edu- 
cational process. The current investment in this kind of activity seems 
minimal, but one good idea, like one good theory, can have widespread 
effects. The designation and support of a few career investigators who 
want. to use their careers to cope with theoretical tasks might have an 
enormous payoff, even if only one such investigator turned out to have 
good ideas, Further, our educational technology needs a stronger re- 
search foundation. Some educational developments are riding more on 
air than substantive research and theory. 

d. We need to explore the impact on students of changing the struc- 
ture of schools, The standard structure and organization of American 
schools are so pervasive that one falls prey to the idea that there are 
no other ways of running a school. For example, almost all schools 
grade students relative on] y to the others in their class, structure aca- 
demic competition only between individual students, delegate students 
to a passive and powerless role in the governance of the school and in 
the direction of instruction, and use some system of assigning students 
to classes on the basis of their past performance. In fact, poss!bilities 
for the change are present. in these very examples as well as in other 
structural properties of schools. Changes of a structural nature are 
probably easier and quicker to bring about than direct changes in 
teaching personnel; yet these kinds of revisions of the learning en- 
vironment. would be beneficial to all the children in the school rather 
than just a few. 

As an example, grading students constantly in terms of their stand- 
ing in their own class rarely gives a large number of them any feeling 
of satisfaction that they are progressing in their mastery of subjects, 
when, in fact, some growth is usually being made by all. The use of 
other schemes (evaluating students with regard to their own starting 
point, their rate of growth, or in comparison to different reference 
groups) might change this. In addition, the use of concrete reinforce- 
ments other than grades could change the low ratio of rewards to 
punishments now used to motivate students. 

Other countries have structured the competition quite differently 
from what exists in American schools, Russia, in particular, uses 
eroup incentives of various sorts to encourage cooperation and mutual 
help between students in approaching learning tasks, Incentives for 
cooperation between individuals with the competition being between 
groups may change the direction of social pressure regarding academic 
pursuits, as well as give valuable learning experiences to students 
both when they are serving as helpers and when they are being helped 
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themselves, Yet, there are few examples of such restructuring in the 
public schools of this country. 

Other ways of creating situations where students play a more active 
role in the governance of their school and learning environment may 
have an — impact on their personal and academic develop- 
ment, as well as on the satisfaction they derive from school. Research 
has suggested that the degree to which a person feels control over 
his immediate environment will often influence his receptivity to 
learning situations as well as the degree of alienation he may experi- 
ence (Seeman, 1962). Elementary and secondary schools do not seem 
to offer real opportunities or requirements where students might in- 
fluence important features of their school experience. Experiments 
with decisionmaking procedures and methods of curriculum assign- 
ments should be made to devise a system where students might pro- 
gressively become more comfortable and competent at handling 
responsibility. 

II, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTIONS 


The funding and direction of current educational programs require 
a more comprehensive and careful evaluation. Without a more sys- 
tematic evaluation of the existing programs, we are lacking the knowl- 
edge to develop new programs or revise old ones. Although it is 
ambiguous just how such evaluations should proceed, the need is 
great. Put another way, schools need more research and development 
support of high quality. A concerted attempt must be made to learn 
what schools neal how the necessary research and development might 
be accomplished, and what the current research and development are 
doing. Specifically, we need a more comprehensive evaluation of 
schools and of the various governmental attempts to help them. Again, 
a good idea is more important than money. 

Relative to the size of the national educational problem, the cur- 
rent research and development activity is paltry. The magnitude and 
the importance of the problems call for more support and in more 
imaginative directions. Current funding plans are reminiscent of a 
stingy, overbearing relative. For hermes, research and development 
centers cannot attract and keep the best people if funding continues 
to be relatively inflexible, short term, and small. The funding of a 
small cadre of career investigators to create educational theories is 
necded if we hope to integrate the whole educational enterprise. 
More adventurous attempts to develop a systematic and comprehen- 
sive theory of education are overdue. Most attempts have been timid 
and limited in scope. You cannot build an airplane by working for- 
ever on subassembly problems alone. People must be encouraged and 
recruited to begin the design of educational systems of whole schools 
and the whole educational process. 

The natural opportunities within school systems have rarely been 
exploited because school systems have typically attracted a pedestrian 
brand of researcher. School systems need some independent evaluators 
and researchers free to capitalize on the enormous research opportu- 
nities within schools without worrying about their jobs, Likewise, we 
should examine the origin of unfunded good ideas and how they can 
be made to happen more frequently. For example, why does education 
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need so much outside support to do the main job? The distribution of 
grants and contracts should be restudied for its effects on education. 
New Federal legislation might consider the possibility of starting new 
research and development centers within school systems or of strength- 
ening existing research teams already within systems to capitalize on 
the economical data collection possibilities. Until educational systems 
contain a larger proportion of talented people, and until these systems 
provide congenial environments for good educational researchers, 
schools will continue to rely on a more expensive extramural research 


and development. 
To summarize, the evaluation of current funding and the proposal 


of remedial Jegislation demand as much scientific study, originality, 
and wisdom as we attempt to muster for any other research problem. 
The frantic techniques of the Office of Education and Congress should 
be immediately supplemented with a systematic, long-term assessment 
of the effects of educational legislation. 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY FOR THE SEVENTIES* 


Wayne H. Holtzman, Dean, College of Education, and Professor of Psychology 
and Education, the University of Texas, Austin, T'ex. 


National concern for the improvement of education at all levels has 
grown rapidly in recent years. The current emphasis upon quality in 
education began in the post-Sputnik period when we were shocked 


*Sections of this presentation have been adapted in part from the forthcoming book, 
Computer-Assiated Instruction, Testing, and Guidance, Harper & Row, 1970, edited by 
Wayne H. Holtzman. 
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into the realization that all was not well. The idea of universal educa- 
tion of high quality for every indivicual student is a dream that few 
of us wish to set aside—a dream that paradoxically seems more remote 
at the same time great progress is being made in the development of 
new technology to make it possible. Before examining this technology 
in detail, it may be helpful to review briefly some of the major problems 
facing us today that call out desperately for the national planning 
of education. 

How should the school be organized and controlled socially? At 
the two extremes we have the little red school house and the huge 
educational park. On the one hand, parents want to have a neighbor- 
hood school to which their children can walk, a school where a lot 
of community-centered activity can take place. On the other hand, 
they want their children to have the best possible education, including 
specialized facilities which may require centralization in one large 
educational complex. In our larger cities, the struggle often takes the 
form of a central board of education versus decentralized community 
or district control. 

Can we train enough teachers to man our classrooms while also 
raising the quality of instruction? Currently, there are 2 million teach- 
ers in our public schools and the number is increasing at a rate of 
only 3 percent per year. Because of low salaries, high turnover, and 
poor working conditions, it is estimated that 1 million new teachers 
will be needed every five years to replace those who leave the field as 
well as increasing the number in our schools, Another million teachers 
will have gone through traditional teacher education programs in the 
next five years before new technology can be implemented on a broad 
enough scale to change the picture to any significant degree. Teaching 
= to be a female-dominated profession, especially at the elementary 
evel, | 

How can we renew our rapidly deteriorating physical plants char- 
acteristic of school systems especially in urban communities? Because 
of major population changes in our large cities, especially the flight 
to the suburbs, inner-city schools have been rapidly transformed into 
fortress schools surrounded by ghettos. It is difficult enough in most 
cities just. to maintain the status quo in our schools rather than to con- 
sider building the schools of tomorrow which will take advantage of 
new technology. 

Can the acute financial crisis spreading within education at all levels 
be met with existing patterns of support? While the property tax 
assessment for raising funds in the wealthy suburb works very well, 
it is utterly inadequate for our major metropolitan areas, State founda- 
tion programs are being called upon increasingly to carry a larger 
share of public education at all levels, and recently, the Federal gov- 
ernment has been under severe pressure to support education. 

When should children enter school and can we do anything about 
the poor environment of preschool children in many families? Al- 
though psychologists, educators, and other child development. spe- 
cialists have been calling for intensive early stimulation from infancy 
through kindergarten, only recently has national attention focused 
on the plight of the disadvantaged preschool child. Until very recently, 
children from millions of families across the United States came to 
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school on the opening day of the first grade or kindergarten without 
ever having held a pencil in their hands. Fortunately, the Headstart 
program and day care centers growing rapidly across the country 
are hel ping to alleviate this situation. 

Tow can we reduce the number of school dropouts? Currently, one 
out of every eight school-age children is not in school, The hardest hit 
are children from families of pashan workers and the children of 
Negroes, In both cases the child is often looked upon as another hand to 
contribute to the welfare of the family by working rather than stay- 
ing in school. Fortunately, such programs as Upward Bound are dem- 
onstrating dramatically that basic skills and motivation can be 
markedly improved among teenagers who are potential dropouts. In 
one South Texas program involving intensive training during the sum- 
mer, periodic contacts during the year, and again intensive training 
the second summer, nearly all participants stayed in school and many 
have even gone on to junior college. It is obvious that with sufficient 
resources properly applied we can reduce the number of school drop- 
outs dramatically. But note that successful solution of this problem 
ngeravates others by producing more students who go on into the upper 
grades of high school and college. 

"Ts our curriculum really outmoded and can it be improved dramati- 
cally by major revision? Curriculum ae as well as laymen get 
heavily involved in the controversy over what should be taught, at what 
age, and by what techniques. Recent research has demonstrated that 
some children as young as four years of age can be taught to read and 
write, First-grade children can learn some of the basic concepts of eco- 
nomics and algebra. It has been said by some educational leaders that 
any subject of major importance can be taught in one form or another 
to children or adults of any age. One thing is certain. We must have an 
increase in major national and regional programs for developing cur- 
ricula. The programs in mathematics, biology, and physical science 
have been highly successful in general, particularly when one compares 
them with the hand-tooled nature of many local efforts. For too long, 
the classroom teacher has been expected to serve as an expert in all 
areas, an assumption that leads to very uneven results. What is needed 
is a spirit of inquiry and research to join together the subject matter 
experts, the curriculum specialists, and the educational technologists. 
Improving the curriculum is a continual process that never ends. 

Can we really take into account individual differences across chil- 
dren and develop programs that truly realize the potentialities of each 
individual? This ie issue of national concern is the most important 
and most difficult of all to achieve. While there is much lip service paid 
to it, it is impossible at the present time to show genuine recognition 
of individual differences in the current classroom. Typically, a class 
consists of one gencral teacher with 30 students, all of whom are work- 
ing at about the same pace in a self-contained classroom. The same 
instructional sequence is given for every child. Here is where new tech- 
nology is desperately needed and where some real promise of provid- 
ing _ answers to the question of quality education for everyone 
may lie. 


The Importance of Individualized Instruction and Computers 


= Central to the realization of quality education on a universal basis 
is the development of individualized instruction which takes into 
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account the great human diversity in cultural background, styles of 
life, values, goals, motivation, mental abilities, and personality of stu- 
dents. To keep track of a person moving at his own pace ma continuous 
yrogress environment where the particular branching of the curricu- 
um is tailor-made for his own learning aptitudes and level, requires a 
computer to manage the curriculum and assist with the instruction. 
Emphasis is upon the learner rather than the teacher. The teacher may 
be necessary for learning under some circumstances and may actually 
be a hindrance under others. The student. begins at that. point in the 
curriculum where he is best capable of learning and moves at his own 
rate with his behavior being reinforced—rewarded or main aceon 
immediately following his answer, The particular sequence of the cur- 
riculum may be controlled almost entirely by a a or it may 
be completely under the control of the student, depending on the type 
of material to be learned, the kind of student, and the purposes of the 
instruction. 

An important first step in the development and implementation of 
new technology is the preliminary sketching of a design for the future. 
Given existing technology, current trends in society, and probable 
developments in the near future, what might instruction look like in 
10 years, provided there is sufficient support of the necessary research, 
development, and transfer of new technology on a large-scale basis? 
Let’s imagine for a minute what this educational environment might 
be, given existing technology and likely developments in the near 
future. 

Responsive environments for learning could begin at infancy in the 
homo as well as in special day-care centers. Many children could be 

ouped from the age of three on and there would be no sudden entry 
into school. Most instruction would be individualized with a continuous 
diagnosis-prescription-evaluation cycle so that the student could gain 
mastery of basic skills as efficiently as possible. Learning resource cen- 
ters with computerized libraries and communications controls would 
be the center cf education just as the library is the center of knowledge 
within our great universities. Study carrels or teaching terminals, 
however, would be remotely located for the convenience of students. 

The lock-step, self-contained classroom would gradually disappear. 
While we would still have lectures from distinguished speakers as well 
as demonstrations and multi-media presentations for large groups, the 
current classroom scheduling system and sequence of courses on a 
semester or annual basis could be largely replaced as the uniformly 
prescribed curriculum disappears. Computers would take over most of 
the drudgery of scheduling classes, ———— learning resources to 
individuals and groups, maintaining progress records while preserv- 
ing their confidentiality where appropriate, compiling and scoring 
tests, providing easy access to files of information for reference or 
guidance by students and teachers, and a host of other management 
activities. For major segments of the curriculum, the computer would 
also provide direct interaction between the student and the subject 
mattor to be learned, whether the instruction involved drill and prac- 
tice in arithmetic or foreign language, tutorial interaction and dia- 
logue, or problem solving and simulation of complex phenomena. 

Most of the interaction between the computer and the individual 
would occur at remotely located inquiry terminals or teaching stations. 
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A typical terminal would consist of a visual display device, perhaps 
an ordinary television screen, for presenting both moving pictures and 
still images to the student. In some cases, provision would be made 
for graphic or schematic material to be superimposed locally on visual 
images received from afar. Video-tape ee features 
would be present at the terminal, making it possible to shift quickly 
and economically from one segment of the instructional module to 
another, repeating where necessary. The terminal would also have 
audio output in the form of segment: d speech, probably generated 
locally from random-access storage in harmony with the visual dis- 
play. Limited capability would be present for generating short. spoken 
phrases and sentences in a tutorial dialogue with the student. 

The student would communicate with the curriculum material by 
either typing on a simple keyboard or pressing a pen at the desired 
location on the face of the visual dis lay. Ie would be able to draw 
lines with the pen across the visual image as well as specific points, 
and the computer would interpret the graphical input before produc- 
ing an appropriate response to the student. A hard copy of the dia- 
logue or portions of the computer output could be obtained from the 
typewriter, from a photograph of the visual display, or later from the 
computer storage unit before it was erased. Sensory-motor aids would 
be available at the learning terminal for the blind, deaf, or physically 
handicapped person. Children with specific kinds of learning dis- 
abilities would have special types of individual instruction at the 
learning terminal as well as intensive tutoring in small groups. 

Many of the hardware components for a prototype terminal similar 
to the one described above are close to completion now. Existing sys- 
tems for computer-assisted instruction already have some of these 
features, And several major companies are now designing hardware 
configurations that will — have the functional capabilities 
outlined above, It is now fairly certain that the cost of such a system 
can be sharply reduced by mass-production to the point where it is 
economically feasible to think of large-scale implementation. 

The use of the computer as an instructional too! is only one of man 
applications of computers in education. Most of the rapid growth 
of computers during the past ten years can be attributed to the vastly 
improved administrative services, high-speed numerical calculations, 
and large-scale file management made. possible by the modern com- 
puter. While many of these applications proved their worth initially 
in solving problems for business, government, military, engineering, 
and scientific research, their contributions to education are proving 
just as profound. 

Among the more important applications of computers that must 
he vigorously extended in the immediate future, 1f we are to raise 
significantly the quality of education for everyone, are the following: 

(1) the transfer and adaptation of business administrative 
services, Including program planning, budgeting, and control as 
well as Improved estimation of cost-effectiveness ; 

(2) the improvement of educational management. services by 
providing for the rapid, inexpensive processing of information 
dealing with such things as the admission of students, the con- 
tinual updating of student records, the scheduling of classes, 
registration of students, and reporting of student performance; 
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(3) the management of learning resources and individually 
prescribed instructions of all kinds; 

(4) the provision of computer-assisted instruction, where the 
materials to be learned and the instructional sequences themselves 
are stored in the computer or at a terminal serving as a teaching 
machine: 

(5) the storage and retrieval of library materials; and 

(6) the amplification of the computer as a problem-solving tool 
for instructional purposes ranging from numerical caleulations 
to the simulation of complex phenomena, gaming, and artificial 
intelligence, 

It. is entirely feasible to think of all six of these computer applica- 
tions as part of the same educational support program using one 
computer system, The varions components for such systems are al- 
ready being developed in several universities, research centers, and 
private companies, although the effort to date lacks coordination and 
siflicient support to yield the desired result. A major effort. requiring 
Federal organization and funds is urgently needed now if we are to 
realize the potentialities of computer technology for education in 
the seventies, Indeed, without such an effort, the realization of qual- 
ity education on a universal basis through individualized instruction 
will fail, 

The concept of individualized instruction 1s so fundamental to the 
ideal of universal quality education that it deserves to be examined 
in more detail. The term itself has been employed in a general way by 
educators ever since John Dewey's laboratory school at the University 
of Chicago before the turn of the century. The idea of adapting 
the curriculum to individual levels of interest, ability, and achieve- 
ment. is an enticing one that has eluded precise definition and demon- 
stration. And yet, it is obvious to even the casual observer that the 
opposite concept, the lock-step classroom where every child is doing 
the same thing at the same time, is clearly unsatisfactory. Most teach- 
ers try to compensate for such leveling effects by giving special atten- 
tion to certain children at the expense of others. Such efforts have 
only limited success at. best, since it is impossible for one or two teach- 
ers to give undivided attention to each child. And even if they could, 
there is serious question as to whether they could keep track of the 
many details of the child's performance and the branching of curri- 
culum units as they relate to the specific goals of the instruction. 

Significant steps toward the ideal of individualized instruction have 
been taken recently in a number of educational settings that have been 
widely publicized. But these are only a small beginning compared to 
what. must be done in the way of research and development before 
individualized instruction in the true sense of the term can be properly 
implemented as part of an integrated system with a central computer 
and many hundreds of learning stations. At present the cost of equip- 
ment is still prohibitive. The need to regenerate continuously the image 
on a cathode ray tube uses up a great. deal of capacity that could be 
better used elsewhere. Interaction involving a light pen on the face of 
the display device increases greatly the rate of information flow, re- 
quiring expensive communication devices when the terminal is re- 
motely located. A high-speed, high-fidelity, random-access audio unit 
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is very expensive at present, although there is good reason to believe 
that within several years a suitable low-cost device will be available. 
Fortunately, much of the power and flexibility needed now for research 
and development will be less essential for many direct applications 
once materials and procedures have been perfected. 

Even moro important to solve in the long run are the software prob- 
lems. These range from the need for better programming of languages 
to the lack of a sound scientific basis for prescribing specific sequences 
in the branching of the program. 

The production of high-quality materials is very time-consumin 
and expensive. The equive'ent of a three-semester-hour course in high 
school mathematics takes many months to develop and the cost may 
run as high as half a million dollars or more, Of course, once it 1s 
properly developed and perfected, additional copies can be provided 
for other users for only a little more than the cost of the raw materials 
themselves. As in any creative activity calling for a high degree of 
skill and experience, developing’ first-rate materials that properly 
exploit the unusual capability of a modern computer calls for a rare 
talent. Given the shortage of highly gifted authors, the technical 
difficulties of preparing good audiovisual programs, and the limited 
number of adequate computer systems for instruction, it is apparent 
that large-scale use of computer-assisted instruction is at least four or 
five years in the future. 

There is good reason to be fairly optimistic concerning an estimated 
timo scale of four to six years for large-scale implementation of such 
radically new and significant educational technology. New types of 
display devices, video-tape equipment, and audio units are now being 
designed for mass production which will dramatically lower the costs 
of learning stations. New computer systems with greatly improved 
software will soon be able to handle very large numbers of remote 
terminals simultaneously while also processing other kinds of infor- 
mation essential to the operation of tomorrow’s schools. 

What is still missing, however, is a major national effort under 
Federal funding and leadership to stimulate the needed research, to 
coordinate the development of essential components of a fully 1m- 
plemented ar a system, and to make it possible for schools 
throughout the country to adopt the best products of such a national 
effort. Without such Federal funding it is unlikely that we will see 
new educational technology, curriculum reform, or suflicient reorga- 
nization and dedication of purpose within our schools to meet the 
educational challenges of the seventies. 

More than $80 billion a year is spent on all forms of education, most 
of it in our public schools. At any one time, about one out of every three 
individuals in the United States is either a full-time student or teacher. 
In addition, countless others are engaged in various forms of self- 
study. Given the great importance of education in our changing so- 
ciety, any improvement in the efliciency of learning by the application 
of new technology is indeed significant. 

Contrary to the skeptical criticism of some alarmists, there is no 
reason to believe that this new technology will necessarily dehumanize 
man. There are many things in this world that can be done better by 
machines than by human beings. The advent of the computer, and 
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educational technology related to it, clearly points the way to major 
changes in education which will free the individual, both teacher and 
student, to interact in more human ways than ever before. 





MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE 
SEVENTIES: AN R & D APPROACH 


Everett H. Hopkins, President, Regional Education Laboratory for the 
Carolinas and Virginia, Durham, N.C. 


In a period of rapid and sometimes turbulent. change, the American 
people lave a great — for seeking shortcuts and easy solutions, 
Che problems that. p ague our society today cry out for immediate and 
dramatic action, The experience of the last few years has taught us, 
however, that hasty moves to ameliorate the ills of society, no matter 
how well-intentioned, are in the long run not only wasteful of our re- 
sources, but often ineffectual, Poverty, urban decay, educational inade- 

uacy, economic inequality, and social stagnation are blights — the 

merican scene so deeply rooted that they require carefully planned, 
research-based, massive, and long-range efforts if they are to be 
overcome. 

Political pressures, of course, often require quick and intensive 
action by the government. to demonstrate national concern for crisis 
situations. The initiation of the Economic ey anal Act a few years 
ago is a case in point. There was a large-scale funding of community 
action programs across the country in both urban and rural areas. The 
need for these programs was critical, but nowhere at the community, 
regional, or national level did we have the trained personnel to carry 
out. such programs, the research-based knowledge on which to base 
such traming, or the type of experience required to make most of these 
yrograms effective. Historically, Federal assistance programs have 
hes notoriously uncoordinated from the cabinet level to the com- 
munity level; such was the case once again. Relatively little progress 
could be made, given the seemingly built-in resistance to change at 
every level of traditional welfare administration, 

These past. failures have strong implications for charting a course 
toward fulfilling the educational needs of the new decade upon us. 
It is clear that dollars alone will not solve the complex problems 
facing American education today. In view of the exhaustiveness of 
the study of the problems of public education by the House General 
Subcommittee on Education, one can assume a number of already 
established facts, among them: the pervasive resistance of education 
to change, the need for dramatic breakthroughs, and the breadth of the 
gap between what we have learned from research and experience and 
what we have so far been able to put into practice. 

It is the thesis of this paper that precedents exist in industry, in the 
space and defense establishments, and in a small way within the field 
of education, itself, for meeting our educational needs by launching 
an adequately supported research and development effort. 

The amount of money currently being spent on education through- 
out. the nation is staggering; moreover, it can be convincingly argued 
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that it is still not nearly enough. The next steps to bring about signifi- 
cant and constructive change in the educational process pose some 
basic policy questions. It goes without saying that Federal — 
of ongoing programs such as assistance to needy students, the NDEA 
program for graduate students, and EPDA should not only be con- 
tinued but augmented. My major concern is for Federally supported, 
long-range planning—a substantial investment in research and devel- 
opment. to increase the likelihood of a favorable cost-benefit return 
from programs like Titles I and III of ESEA, Title IJI of the 
Higher Edueation Act, the community action provision of the EOA, 
and other similar programs that need a research and development base 
to ensure a maximum return on the investments made. 

The need at the moment is to establish priorities for Federal spend- 
Ing, both within the field of education and in general, It has been 
argued that R & D investments in any sector of the economy will 
yroduee important and valuable by-products in other sectors. An 
kR & D investment such as the one in space technology, it would 
follow, should produce many important benefits for education and 
for society in general, The question is, then, where should the initial 
investments be made? Amitai Etzioni, director of the Center for 
Policy Research in Washington, D.C., and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Columbia University, has said that if it is true 
that the field in which the original investment is made is irrelevant, 
then instead of investing large sums in space R & D which will 
eventually trickle down to other needy sectors, let us invest first in 
education and other domestic problem areas and let the “spin-offs 
trickle into the space program.” 

It is not the intention of this paper to disparage massive support 
of our space program, It is, however, a strong admonition to consider 
priorities among the various categories of Federal support within 
the field of education, based upor practical and long-range returns 
expected from the Federal investment. The spectacular success of 
R & D activities in the space program suggests the proper approach 
for education. Education is so important to the national interest that 
it must have its own R & D program, and on a scale sufficiently large 
to make a measurable impact on the quality of educational practice 
across the nation. 

In the short period of their existence, the educational R & D centers 
and the regional educational laboratories have demonstrated the po- 
tential contribution of the R & D approach toward solving many of the 
critical and urgent problems of education. The public investment al- 
ready made, augmented by a much larger investment by private in- 
dustry, portends an incaleulably great eventual return. What is now 
‘ulled for is a Federal strategy to implement the program on a much 
larger scale. At present, industry invests about 5 percent of its total 
budget in its own R & D activities. Commissioner Allen has said that. 
he hopes to see the percentage of Federal investment. in educational 
R&D increased to at least 1 percent. 

Charles L. Blaschke has observed: “For a society so adept in devel- 
oping advanced technology, we have been grossly inept and negligent 
in concocting organizations and devising political and managerial 
innovations to apply technology effectively. This is particularly true 
in education, where technological innovations * * * stagnate without 
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effective management and political planning,” (Educational Tech- 
nology, May 1969). . 

Mr. Blaschke has described the very problem to which the Admin- 
istrative and Organizational Systems Program of the Regional Edu- 
cation Laboratory for the Carolinas and Virginia is addressing itself 
on a continuing and developmental basis. . 

Early studies and observations by this Laboratory convinced us that 
colleges and universities were not only extremely vague about their 
own institutional goals and objectives, but that important and far- 
reaching institutional decisions were being made without an adequate 
information base from which to make oh decisions. Furthermore, in 
several colleges and universities where there appeared to be some 
concensus about institutional goals (as published 1n their general cata- 
logs, for example), we found rather glaring incongruities between 
their declared goals and the quality of students, the quality of the fac- 
ulty, the curriculum, and the overall campus environment. Intelli- 
gent long-range planning and decision making under such circum- 
stances is obviously impossible. 

In most colleges and universities (if not all of them), the informa- 
tion base for intelligent long-range planning and decision making ìs 
grossly inadequate. With a more adequate information base (about 
students, faculty, curricula, teaching methods, campus climates, stu- 
dent. attrition, grades, etc.) and with new instruments for the measure- 
ment of instituticnal goal perceptions, it is possible to clarify (on a 
continuing basis) an institution’s goals and purposes. From the goals, 
specific measurable objectives can be derived, 1.e., specific objectives 
that must be attained if the broader goals are to be met. With clarifiea- 
tion of institutional goals and objectives, it is possible to evaluate the 
quality and appropriateness of all major facets of the institution: ad- 
missions criteria, curricula, teaching effectiveness, administrative ef- 
fectiveness, and the like. 

This approach (now referred to as the “systems approach”) re- 
quires many.new instruments which must be developed and validated. 
New technologies, combined with the basic knowledge of administra- 
tive and organizational science, information science, systems theory, 
and continuous developmental research, make it possible to respond 
effectively to Mr. Blaschke’s indictment of widespread ineptness and 
negligence in the field of educational management and planning. 
Furthermore, improvement in this area is now within reach, finan- 
cially, of individual colleges and universities. 

The new technologies, combined with educational R & D efforts, 
are producing unusually promising results for instruction as well 
as administration and planning. New instructional systems, based 
upon the specification of instructional objectives in behavioral or 
measurable terms, are now being perfected by the laboratories and 
R & D centers. The new systems include diagnostic analyses of stu- 
dent capabilities, optimal sequencing of course content, use of multi- 
media in the presentation of content materials, adaptation to students 
with differential learning rates and learning styles, and the objective 
evaluation of student achievement. in relation to predetermined in- 
structional objectives. Various adaptations of the concept of in- 
dividualized instruction are being tested, with self-instructional 
materials for both teachers and students. Self-scoring kits which 
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place more responsibility on the student for his own learning are 
also included. These and other developments are the products of 
regional educational laboratories and R & D centers. Indeed, the fore- 
going products represent those being developed and tested by a single 
aboratory—the Regional Education Laboratory for the Carolinas 
and Virginia. Multiply these by the 15 regional laboratories and the 
10 R & D centers, all Federally funded under Title IV of the ESEA, 
and one begins to see the potential impact on the quality of public edu- 
cation in the seventies. 

Research and development, dissemination, and diffusion of new 
products, materials, and processes in education are expensive. Further- 
more, they will not perform miracles overnight. Nonetheless, they 
oiler the same kind of promise that R & D efforts in industry, in de- 
fense, and in space technology have already demonstrated so im- 

ressively. The economic and social returns from the investment are 
irrefutable. 


A PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT oF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


1. Substantially more funds are required by existing laboratories 
and R & D centers if the rate of constructive change in educational 
practice is to be accelerated. 

2. Based upon current and, we hope, expanded R & D efforts in 
education, new programs are required to implement a nation-wide 
strategy for demonstration, dissemination and diffusion of the new 
products and processes being developed. Bringing about constructive 
change is not easy, given the ways that school administrators tradi- 
tionally administer, teachers traditionally teach, or school boards 
traditionally govern. Altering predispositions—often a bias against 
the very idea of change—of administrators, teachers, school boards, 
parents, and students requires a substantial investment in time and 
effort. Present programs do not emphasize dissemination and diffu- 
sion. Essentially, this is an assignment in communications, orientation, 
and training, but it must be made an integral part. of a comprehesive 
R & D effort. Ideally, the greatest promise for success in this aspect 
of the overall process would be the establishment of a network of 
demonstration schools, under the regular administration of State 
departments and local boards of education, working closely and co- 
operatively with regional education laboratories. The same general 
arrangement should be equally appropriate and effective at the com- 
munity and senior college levels. Hach demonstration school or college 
could then be given the resources to monitor the diffusion of tested 
alternatives through existing mechanisms of local and State school 
systems. Such a strategy would provide a built-in opportunity not only 
for continuous evaluation but also for continuous self-renewal. 

3, Specific provisions should be made to encourage widespread coop- 
eration between the public and private sectors (i.e., Federally sup- 
ported R & D programs and those programs now being pursued by 
private industry) ; working together, both sectors can accomplish many 
times more than can be accomplished by either sector alone, or by both 
sectors working independently. 
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4. Special funds should be made available to individual schools, col- 
leges, clusters or consortia of schools or colleges, State departments 
of education, and other agencies for the express purpose of cooperat- 
ing with laboratories and R & D centers on educational development 
projects that promise long-range cost-benefit returns. 

5, A Federal policy should be inaugurated which would encourage 
(and sometimes require) the combining of funds from different legis- 
lative Acts or titles of the same act, or even from different Federal 
agencies (0-8. HEW, HUD, OEO, NSF, Defense, Labor, et al.) to 
accomplish program or project objectives in the field that could not be 
accomplished with the funds available from any single source. 

6. There should be a more equitable distribution of laboratory and 
R & D funds between elementary and secondary education, on one 
hand, and higher education, on the other. With approximately $45,- 
000,000 invested annually in laboratories and R & D centers, approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 is assigned to higher education (R & D centers at 
Berkeley and UCLA, and the regional laboratory in Durham). This 
is less than 5 percent of the total. Moreover, provisions should be made 
for specific and substantial R & D funding for junior and community 
colleges. 

With respect. to the minimal need for R & D in higher education, 
Dr. C. Robert. Pace, professor of higher education at UCLA, has sug- 
gested the following lines of expansion as a conservative target to be 
reached within three years: 

a, Expand the present Regional Laboratory for the Carolinas and 
Virginia to encompass the 15 southern states associated with the 
Southern Regional Education Board; 

b. Create a regional laboratory servicing the eastern and midwestern 
states, perhaps located in Pennsylvania or Ohio; 

e, Create a regional laboratory serving the mountain and far west- 
ern states, perhaps located in Colorado adjacent to the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education ; 

d. In association with each of these three regional laboratories, de- 
velop two or three smaller satellite laboratories to facilitate still closer 
contacts with local institutions; 

e. Expand the present R & D center at Berkeley ; 

f. Create a new R & D center, perhaps located at the University of 
Michigan; and 

g. Expand the present R & D Center at UCLA, especially with re- 
pect to that part of its program concerned with evaluation in higher 
education. 

Dr. Pace also has suggested the following general levels of support. 
for the above network of R & D centers and laboraterics for higher 


edueation: 


a. Regional Laboratory (southern states)------~----------------- $2, 000, 000 
2 satellite laboratories @ $500,090 each_..-.----_--__-__-____- - 1,000, 000 

b. Regional Laboratory (castern and midwestern states)... _-.. 2, 000, 000 
2 satellite laboratories @ $500,000 each------------------------—- 1. 000, 000 

c. Regional Laboratory (mountain and farwestern states) __~-.-_____ 2, 000, 000 
2 satellite laboratories @ $500,000 each------~----------------- 1, 000, 000 

d. R & D Center (Berkeley) ..-.--_---._------- 1, 500, 000 
e R & D Center (Michigan) — 1, 500, 000 
f. R & D Center (UCLA), portion for H. P. 1, 000, 000 
Total for Laboratories and Satellites in H.B-------------- 9, 000, 000 
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This amount ($13 million) would be 20 percent of a total R & D 
center and laboratory allocation of $65 million as compared with the 
present total of about $45 million. 

7. Additional funds are needed to encourage the cooperation and ac- 
tive participation of teacher training institutions in R & D activities 
of the laboratories and centers. Eventually, such participation should 
affect considerably and positively the quality of teacher training pro- 
grams at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

8. A new policy for funding should be established, providing labora- 
tories and centers with three- to five-year grants in place of annual 
funding. Such a policy is absolutely required if these agencies are to 
offer sufficient job security to attract and hold professionally competent 
people who have — opportunities for permanent appointments in 
universities and elsewhere. Morcover, effective long-range planning is 
not. possible under the present funding arrangement. 

In summary, until the enactment of Title IV of ESEA, there were 
no continuing Federally-supported R & D activities in the field of edu- 
cation, Effectively, this meant that the Federal government had been 
making no long-term investment in mission-oriented agencies which 
were created specifically to bring about constructive and research- 
based change in educational practice. In the four short years following 
this piece of landmark legislation, the R & D approach has been 
greatly improved: the developmental process considerably refined ; the 
rationale and strategies clarified; long-term objectives determined; 
new and cooperative relationships with schools, school systems, State 
departments, and universities established; and literally scores of new 
exportable educational products have reached various stages of field 
testing and evaluation in anticipation of widespread dissemination 
and diffusion. The overall program has been monitored in an ex- 
tremely efficient and professional manner by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The critical and complex problems facing the nation in the decade 
of the seventies need and deserve the products of this most promising 


approach. 





THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR DEPRIVED CHILDREN 
IN THE 1970S 


John F. Hughes, Federal Executive Fellow, The Brookings Institution, 
| ! Washington, D.C. 


Tuse EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ror DEPRIVED CHILDREN IN THE 1970's 


As we look toward the decade of the 1970's, it is apparent that 
American education—from preschool through higher education—is 
confronting challenges on a scale never before experienced. At their 
core is the need to change the educational system so that it will validly 
educate all its children and youth. Such change means that the system 
must truly begin to educate the vast numbers of poverty students 
who have historically been locked into the society’s urban and rural 
slums. To educate only the middle-class child is no longer to be 
tolerated; we are now challenged to educate the poverty student as 
well, 
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It is against the background of the events of the 1960’s that this 
challenge is analyzed and proposals are made for new strategies that 
must be implemented if the decade of the 1970's is to witness the 
success of this venture. 


The Decade of the 1960’s—N eeds and Responses 

The education system began the decade of the 1960’s with some 
major needs which it clearly recognized. Most of these needs could 
be classified as basically logistical and financial. The in-migration of 
the poor into urban areas and the out-migration of the affluent to the 
suburbs led simultaneously to overcrowding in the inner city schools 
and a decrease in taxing powers. With the schools serving more 
penpe than ever before, large classes and overcrowded facilities 

ecame commonplace. School budgets at State and local levels were 
generally insufficient to provide for new facilities, adequate upkeep of 
existing facilities, additional instructional staff, and supportive serv- 
ices. The need to desegregate staff and students, while having logistical 
and financial aspects, was basically calling for the system to provide 
equal educational opportunity for all our children and youth. In short, 
a moral and social commitment was being demanded on which the 
schools never before had been required to deliver. 

The system also entered the 1960’s with another major problem 
which it recognized but to which it was largely indifferent, specifically 
the vast number of disadvantaged children and youth who historically 
fell by the wayside. While there were—and always have been—dedi- 
cated teachers and administrators struggling to educate the disadvan- 
taged, it was generally considered that such children and youth would 
simply continue to fail as they had always done before. In effect, we 
had a de facto acceptance of the concept of the deficient child. 


New Forces in the 1960's 

But other forces were at work which surfaced in the early 1960s— 
and the shock waves which they produced continue to spread out in 
all directions, The most rapid technological advance in our nation’s 
history began to manifest itself sharply in several ways. The rapid 
automation of thousands of unskilled farm and factory jobs threw 
marginal income people onto the welfare rolls. Concomitantly, auto- 
mation and new industry created increasing numbers of jobs requiring 
people with communication skills and technical knowledge—and indi- 
cated the lack of trained manpower readily available to handle these 
new jobs. Reading handicaps surfaced as a widespread employment 
barrier. Declining achievement levels in the schools became critical 
because of the accelerating demands of skilled employment and con- 
tinuing education, School dropouts became a serious problem because 
of teenage unemployment and delinquency. The schools began to re- 
ceive Increasing questions concerning these problems. 

The accelerating civil rights movement becaine another force. Stim- 
ulating more than Federal legislation, it brought with it in the 1960's 
a new and growing concept of human dignity and personal pride. This 
concept, in turn, produced in our racial and ethnic minorities (black, 
brown, and red) a degree of assertive militancy that compelled recog- 
nition by the middle-class white majority. In the schools this concept 
resulted in rising expectations and demands from racially isolated 
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groups first for integration, then for quality education, and finally 
for active participation in the control of school affairs. 

The most important force of all, however, was the pressure which 
built up around poverty. The nation discovered that poverty was a 
national problem—and it also learned that. poverty was at the root of 
these other problems. With typical American directness, the nation 
then decided to tackle the problem head-on with the determination to 
solve it. The ignored disadvantaged children and youth in our schools 
were not in the spotlight, and, with them, the educational system. The 
net. effect was that the educational system was brought face to face 
with its failure to function effectively for a major segment of society— 
the poor. This failure led to the discovery of numerous unmet needs, 
among them health and nutrition, and inappropriate learning pro- 
grams for poor children. Historically, the failure had always been 
there, but it had been generally overlooked by society as long as the 
“rejects” of our educational system (those who did not achieve in the 
traditional academic structure) could find employment or obscurity 
in the arena of unskilled and casual labor and were content to remain 
silent. 

While the schools shared the problems of poverty with other public 
services, they were also the victims of multiple troubles of their own. 
The continued migration of families from farm to city was creating 
pressing needs in the inner city. Declining tax bases were eroding the 
ocal school revenues. Creeping desegregation of de jure dual school 
systems in the South was accompanied by galloping de facto racial 
segregation of our urban schools, Rising costs of education were rapid- 
ly pricing the urban schools out of the market in public service and 
in the competitive personnel arena. And professional militancy sur- 
faced to challenge the authority of the traditional school officialdom. 
During this time, the suburban areas were acquiring the bulk of the 
middle-class taxpayers and the high-achieving students. These areas 
were also facing the problems of explosive expansion. State legisla- 
tures were torn among meeting the competing needs of rural, urban, 
and suburban school systems. 

In the face of these pressures, the new challenge to provide relevant 
and useful education to their millions of human rejects was too much 
for the schools. And so they turned—with much encouragement and 
guidance from the Congress and the President—to Washington for 
direct assistance with their most persistent problem. 


The Federal Response 

The main Federal response, coming in 1964 and 1965 with the pas- 
save of three landmark laws, delivered two needed elements as far as 
the educational system is concerned. On the one hand, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act ESEA (1965)—and particularly Title 
I—provided more funds then ever before for the education of poor 
children. The Economie Opportunity Act (1964) with its strong com- 
munity involvement and education and education-related programs, 
such as Head Start, Follow Through, Upward Bound, provided both 
for additional funds and new people to come into the schoo] system in 
one way or another. On the other hand, these acts were also making it 
clear—although not explicitly stated—that the schools were neither 
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performing effectively for poor children nor could they continue to 
do so without there eventually being an accounting. While provisions 
lay within Title I ESEA which signalled the kinds of accountability 
hich would be demanded, it was the Civil Rights Act (1964) which 
contained the most direct avenues for redress of discriminatory prac- 
tices. KOA (1964) also contributed beth by its structure of funding 
and by its involvement of local community residents in the planning 
and operation of programs. 


Results—Anticipated and Otherwise 


Whether the nation fully anticipated all of the combined implica- 
tions of these three laws—and it is unlikely that anybody at the time 
could have seen all of them—the Congress had clearly and avowedly 
taken a course of action which identified a target population group 
for special educational benefit. One result which became equally clear 
was that there had been practically no overall preparation of the edu- 
cational establishment to exert the advocacy on behalf of poor chil- 
dren called for by this new mandate. In trying to meet the needs of 
these children, we have discovered the depth and multiplicity of the 
problems of the educational system. Still to be resolved effectively, the 
most critical of these problems are: 

1. The authority structure of our schools which has carefully lim- 
ited formal authority to boards of education, school superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and various staff officials who determine and carry 
out educational policies within the school districts. Federal funds have 
generally recognized and reinforced the existing pattern of authority. 
Title I of ESEA modifies this pattern in that the Federal funds are 
legally assigned to school administrators, but it also requires the in- 
volvement of parents of poor children and other groups in the design 
of programs which are administered with these funds. In effect, this 
requirement for involvement calls for a degree of influence over school 
programs to be exercised by poor people somewhat comparable to that 
historically exercised by middle-class citizens through elected school 
hoards and local PTA’s. The resistance of the authority structure to 
the influence of the poor on educational programs has done much to 
stimulate the national movement for community control of schools by 
the poor and their advocates—and criticisms of Title I itself. 

9. Inappropriate programs which cause many poor children to leave 
school—or simply to stay away from school for extended periods of 
time. Asa result, they fail to acquire employable skills. Striking exam- 

les of these conditions can be fonnd among blacks and Puerto Ricans 
in Harlem, black children in the Mississippi delta, whites in Appala- 
chia, and Mexican-Americans in Texas. Schools in these cases have 
further evaded their responsibility to educate their poor children 
through various weaknesses in school attendance laws, and have thus 
contributed to alienating segments of the target population against the 
school system. 

3. Teaching staffs which are all too often hobbled by a series of inade- 
quacies in the system, such as low pay: low professional status; poor 
quality training programs; rigid and irrelevant professional practices; 
and an inability to recognize and use the potential of other professional 
and paraprofessional contributions. 
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4. Funding levels of education progams and services which are com- 
pletely inadequate where they are needed the most. Most: of our schools 
in the poorer areas are struggling along at about half or even less of 
the $1200 per year per child which is the amount estimated by school 
authorities as the minimum requirement for comprehensive quality 
education. Only in our wealiniest suburbs do we find such expenditures 
reaching the $1200 level. The poor child who needs so much more from 
his school can only rece ve less. . — 

5. Educational programming for poor children, which is lagging far 
behind the needs for curricula to prepare these children successfully 
for life, Educational research has not produced—indeed, it has hardly 
tried to produce-—cnrricula truly geared to the special needs of these 
children. Scattered “success stories” do exist, but these programs are 
difficult to replicate because of special training of their staffs, and their 
costs are frequently beyond the budgets of local districts. 

If the educational system was generally unprepared to exert advo- 
cacy on behalf of poor children, such was not the. case with Congress. 
That Congress did indeed perceive the ESEA mandate in this manner 
was signalled in several ways. The first of these was the concept of the 
target population ; the second, the promulgation of a funding formula 
to reach this population; and the third, the provision for assessing the 
effectiveness of this new approach to educational funding. 

The two provisions for assessing the effectiveness of programs for 
poor children are worth noting. One provision was that periodic reports 
would come to the Congress indicating the extent to which the local 
schools were successful in using the Federal funds to enhance student 
achievement and attainment. The other provision established a 
National Advisory Council on Disadvantaged Children to report to 
the President and the Congress on the progress of Federal] efforts in 
behalf of educationally disadvantaged children. The two provisions 
have already produced some far-reaching effects. 

1. The notions of evaluation and accountability were made explicit 
for the first time. They produced, in effect, a national movement for 
school evaluation which has focused critical attention on the per- 
formance of our schools. 

2. The reporting of the evaluation results by local school districts, 
State educational agencies, and the U.S. Office of Education has pri- 
marily revealed the enormous depth of the problem and the slowness 
of achieving tangible improvements in the achievement areas, Since 
1965, these reports have generally shown a mixture of successful and 
unsuccessful programs and services for educationally deprived chil- 
dren with the use of Title I ESEA. funds. 

3. The Federal, State, and local reporting procedures gave the 
Congress and other public agencies and groups comprehensive sources 
of information which spotlighted problems and made them available 
for public inspection. The National Advisory Council has provided 
the Congress and the public with an expert and objective source of 
advice and criticism on the effectiveness of a new program and its 
administration. 

4, The scope and complexity of the Title I mandate precluded the 
advance formulation of clear-cut program objectives and strategies 
by either the Congress or the Administration. The result was an im- 
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plementation with no opportunity for conceptualization of what the 
programs should encompass. In turn, this surge was followed by 
evaluations which also lacked adequate conceptualization indicated 
by the use of reading achievement measures as the primary criterion 
for success in complex social areas. Much of the ensuing discussion 
and debate over the effectiveness of compensatory education has arisen 
from the fact that reasoned expectations of progress, based on con- 
ceptualizations from research findings, were largely unavailable in 
1965. 

Despite the problems of conceptualization, program design, and 
evaluation mentioned above, the most. important. result has been that 
Title I has succeeded in developing and identifying a number of 
effective approaches to overcoming the deprivations suffered by poor 
children. Program approaches which have suceeded are generally 
based on a set. of principles which include all or most of the following: 

1. Careful inventory and analysis of the economic conditions of 
the families of children, by school attendance areas. 

2, Specifications of the educational and related health, welfare, and 
nutritional needs of the children in those schools of highest. concen- 
tration of poor children. 

3. Design of programs to meet the multiple needs of those children. 

4. Concentration of program services on a limited number of chil- 
dren based on the availability of funds to cover the most pressing 
needs of such children in the school centers of highest concentration. 

5. Involvement of the parents of the children receiving compensa- 
tory education to assure their support of programs and their participa- 
tion in them through volunteer services or employment. 

6. Coordination of compensatory education programs with related 
community services of a frealth, welfare, and nutritional nature for 
maximum impact on the target population. 

7. Careful program design of appropriate curriculum, formulation 
of measurable objectives for the program, and accurate evaluation of 
progress. 

8. Total systems support for the concept of compensatory educa- 
tion for poor children. 

Using these principles, the more successful schools have designed 
many program approaches which have proved effective, such as the 
following: 

1. Programs of carly intervention in the lives of children with 
emphasis on preschool services (beginning at age 3) which provide 
comprehensive, continuous services and a relevant curriculum through 
the early years of schooling. The most successful of these projects 
typically combine Title I ESEA funds with funds coming from the 
Economic Opportunity Act for Head Start and Follow Through. 

2. Programs of developmental reading for children in the early ele- 
mentary school years which include careful diagnosis of reading de- 
ficiencies, correction of physical and social handicaps, and imple- 
mentation of reading programs based on the individual needs of cach 
child using materials appropriate to his background with appropri- 
ately trained teachers. 

3. Bilingual educational programs which stress the strengths of bi- 
cultural children and their families, and the development of programs 
which are based on positive learning expectations of children. 
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4, Special services programs for handicapped children emphasizing 
careful diagnosis, use of proper facilities and equipment, coordination 
of professional services with health centers, and the use of appropriate 
curriculum and teaching procedures. 

5. Special services for migrant agricultural children giving recogni- 
tion to intensive services during periods of residential schooling in 
their home communities, and continuous and coordinated servicing 
and instruction in the receiving schools during migrancy periods. 

6. Overcoming lack of school attendance and poor motivation of 
students in the intermediate grades by carefully designed programs of 
school counseling with appropriately designed curriculum related to 
the employment prospects of the children. 

7. Stimulation of continuing education of able secondary school 
youngsters by early identification of their potential and the design 
of a program of studies which permits individual progress, remedia- 
tion of skill deficiencies and compensation for inadequate home 
environment. 

8. Provision of job related secondary education for youngsters who 
have left school, or will leave school before graduation, because of 
their rejection of the traditional curriculum and the irrelevance of 
programs designed for college preparation. 

The Office of Education has sought to identify such effective pro- 
grams and to disseminate information about them. In addition to 
program summaries in reports to the Congress, the Office has avail- 
able publications which include: (1) Profiles in Quality Education 
(a description of 150 successful Title I programs), (2) the Zt Works 
series (a detailed analysis of 21 programs evaluated by the American 
Intitutes for Research with evaluation data on student achievement), 
and (3) program models for Follow Through projects which describe 
the various approaches used by leading program consultants in early 
childhood education. 

To summarize, the decade of the 1960’s has provided the bascline 
legislation; a genuine target population with documentation of its 
needs; a full recognition of an educational system which has been 
variously insensitive, unimaginative, and underfinanced in its response 
to the challenge to educate its hundreds of thousands of poor children 
and youth; and a growing knowledge of effective approaches for de- 
iri children. Thus, the decade of the 1970’s begins with identified 

ut only partially met needs of poor children, some promising ap- 
proaches, an educational system in deep trouble, fianacially and pro- 
grammatically; a change process gathering momentwm—not only in 
the schools but in our other social institutions, as well: and a decision 
facing the Administration and the Congress—whether to complete the 
monumental mission begun in the 1960’s or not—a mission involving 
the rescue of 10 million children. | 


The Decade of the 1970’s—Proposals 

The knowledge gained in the 1960’s has given usa solid grasp of what 
the educational needs of the 1970’s will be. In general terms, they 
can be stated as follows: | 

1. To meet fully the needs of impoverished children and youth which 
have only been partially met before. 
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2. To effect major reforms of the educational system in terms of its 
financing programs, and practices—in short, the establishment of a 
new set of priorities. 

3. To implement. fully those approaches which have effectively con- 
joined meeting children’s needs with creating system reform—includ- 
ing the continued development of new approaches. 

4. To resolve all of these needs in the broad social context in which 
the children live, the schools function, and other institutions have 
important roles. 

It is already certain that Federal laws and programs will have to 
play a part in addressing these needs—the precise scope and nature of 
the -Federal effort await the consideration of the Congress. If the 
part is to be of major significance, it must involve a decision by the 
Administration and the Congress to continue the intervention begun 
in the 1960's on a sharply stepped-up scale with clearly defined objec- 
tives and a specific timetable. This decision, must, however, be care- 
fully determined, based on our experiences with Title I ESEA and 
KOA’s education-related programs. And it must come quickly— 
there are too many children’s lives at stake to spend another decade 
mounting small-scale, narrowly conceived studies in search of what 
works, 

Basically, we now know what works—-what we really need is the sus- 
tained courage, dedication, and support to apply what we know does 
work through such programs as Title I. It is on this rationale that the 
ensuing proposals are based. 


Meeting Needs of Children 


The target population concept of Title I ESEA permits us to iden- 
tify the children whose needs are greatest, to diagnose those needs, to 
prescribe treatments for them, to implement specific program ap- 
proaches, and to assess progress so that we can measure the success of 
the child rescue effort in which Title I is engaged. In following this 
course of action, we must assign a priority to meeting the special needs 
of poor children with Federal assistance in clear recognition of the 
fact that State and local efforts in this area will neither be sufficient 
nor will carry the priority that will be needed to do the job. 

In order to establish this priority, it is proposed that Title I ESEA 
be amended and strengthened to accomplish the following : 

1. Clearly establish a national commitment to identify for special 
and continuing assistance those children (estimated to be 10 million) 
who come from low-income families and who need comprehensive 
services to enhance their educational attainment, from preschool 
through secondary school. 

2. Provide a Federal payment formula that will assure assistance to 
such children on a scale sufficient to meet their special needs (esti- 
mated to average $500 per child) in excess of the funds otherwise 
available from State and local sources. 

3. Make adequate provision for concentrating Federal funds on tar- 
get children first and on their target schools second, so as to avoid 
clearly the danger of using the Federal funds on non-target schools 
and children. 

+. Provide for and require the treatment of health, nutritional, and 
social needs of children on a continuing basis to assure the success of 
learning programs for children in the schools. 
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Major Systems Reform 


Our objective to meet the special needs of children will not be reached 
unless it is combined with measures which change the manner in 
which school systems traditionally operate. School systems have ac- 
quired rigidities over the decades which are strongly resistant to 
change. Many of these rigidities function directly counter to the prin- 
ciples of giving special treatment to a beneficiary, while still others 
enlarge upon the inequalities which depress the poor. 

Systems reform must be built into the Federal legislation in ways 
that assure special attention to the needs of poor children and that 
reverse practices which have denied the poor the financial and ma- 
terials equality which the schools advertise as their policy, but which 
they have not generally implemented. 

As a means of inducing the kind of reform that must occur within 
the system, it is essential that the Federal legislation provide for the 
following: 

1. Specific requirements that school systems achieve an equal ap- 
portionment among all their schools of State and local resources—in 
both quantitative and qualitative terms—prior to the allocation of 
Federal funds to target schools and children. 

2. Measures which assure that the target population shares fully in 
the local decision-making processes of: (a) assigning priorities for 
using Federal funds; (b) designing programs; and (c) monitoring 
those programs. 

3. Commitments from applicant agencies to modify existing school 
programs and services in keeping with the educational needs of poor 
children. 

+. Inclusion in all programs using Federal funds of requirements for 
clearly formulated performance standards which will insure fiscal 
and programmatic accountability and maximum (productivity in the 
use of such funds. ‘ 

5, Arrangements for objective evaluation of the results of programs 
based on these performance standards. 

6, Recognition of the special problems faced Hy our large urban 
school systems in coping with population migraticn and mobility, in 
overcoming the erosion of city revenue sources, and in adapting school 
programs to the school population of the inner city. 

T. Recognition of the special needs of declining rural educational 
systems to cope with problems of: (a) teacher training and recruit- 
ment; (b) the lack ot staff expertise in small districts to plan new 
programs; (c) needed improvements in school district organization 
through consolidation; and (d) other special problems of the rural 
areas. 

New Approaches 

Educational theory and practice have not as yet evolved an accepted 
strategy for achieving quality education and effective learning experi- 
ences for all poor children. In fact, the bulk of our national experience 
in the field of compensatory education is the direct result of Federal 
programs funded by Title I ESEA or by Head Start and Follow 
Through under the Economic Opportunity Act. The experience em- 
braces: (1) additional services for entire target populations, (2) in- 
novations designed to meet the special needs of poor children, and (3) 
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research and demonstration efforts with small groups of children to 
test and disseminate new programs based on their effectiveness, While 
some systems have had limited examples of success with their efforts, 
no school system has as yet devised and installed a completely effective 
system for treating all deprived children. 

In the 1970’s major national and Federal attention must be focused 
on methods for implementing etfective approaches in teaching poor 
children so that good programs replace ineffective ones as rapidly as 
possible, but this must be accomplished no later than the end of the 
decade. In order to accomplish this purpose, it will be necessary to 
incorporate in the Federal statute provisions which make both neces- 
sary and feasible the introduction of proven approaches in teaching 
the poor and serving the needs of all children. 

So that this purpose may be realized, the Federal statute should call 
for the following: 

1. Arrangements for technical assistance at Federal, State, and 
local levels to identify, describe, and implement new and effective ap- 
proaches (overall designs and strategies) for teaching poor children. 

9, Adequate measures for assigning fiscal priority in the use of funds 
at Federal, State, and local levels for those approaches which have 
proven to be effective and which give substantial promise of making 
a positive difference in the lives of children. 

3. Assurances that children will be introduced to and retained in 
programs (the implementation of the approach, including supportive 
services, curriculum training, etc.) over a sufficiently long period of 
time both to achieve the retention of educational gains and to accom- 
plish their optimum functioning in the school environment. 

4. Adequate arrangements for the development of curriculum (the 
design for educational learning in the classroom) and the training of 
teachers in new approaches to assure the necessary logistical support 
of the new program effort. 


Social Context of the Schools 


A weakness of traditional school operation which has been exposed 
by the operation of ESEA Title I is the extent to which schools have 
functioned in isolation from other social agencies in society which also 
serve the children of the schools and their families. By the same token, 
Title I activities have brought the schools into direct. relation with 
these agencies, Not only are the schools now cooperating with health, 
welfare, housing, employment, and nutritional agencies which have 
responsibilities to serve children of the schools, but the schools are also 
finding that the success of learning programs for the children is de- 
pendent on their integration with other social forces, such as youth 
groups, which are also at work in the community. 

Institutional arrangements for coordination of public services are 
notoriously ineffective. However, the schools have a unique potential 
for servicing broad social as well as educational purposes, because of 
their proximity to the client population and the depth of their involve- 
ment with all children in the community. 

New legislation must broaden and make more explicit the role of 
the schools in serving the total social needs of children and their fam- 
ilies. To this end, it is proposed that: 

1. New legislation make explicit reference to the social responsibtli- 
ties of schools serving poor children and the manner in which planning 
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for such responsibility is to be carried out in coordination with other 
social agencies, 

2. Provision be made in the statute for special funds designed to 
develop model approaches geared to varying situations to guide the 
schools in the development of effective plans for serving the education- 
related social needs of children in coordination with other community 
agencies, 

3. State and local plans for participation in the Federal program 
of assistance should make adequate provision for the development 
and training of special professional staff—and for the training of 
community workers from the target areas—to perform new roles in 
the community designed to link the schools with the homes and neigh- 
borhoods of the children. 

4, Provide for the flexible use of Federal funds by non-educational 
agencies in ways designed to foster new services in the communities 
without. requiring duplicate staff and services to be developed by the 
schools, 

Summary 

A goal that is within our reach in the 1970's is the realization of 
a valid education for ten million poor children who are entering this 
decade with the educational odds stacked against them. If we as a 
nation pledge ourselves to the accomplishment of this specific visible 
task, we can lead a generation—and their descendants—out of poverty. 
In so doing, we can thereby break the vicious cycle of poverty. 

We have the challenge before us in the identity of children who are 
known to the schools. We have made a significant start on this task 
by the five years’ experience of ESEA, which has documented the 
needs and has begun to fulfill them. We now have the know-how in the 
way of educational approaches that have proved effective in meeting 
the special needs of poor children. We have the financial resources at 
the Federal level if we will pledge them to this priority assignment. 
We have moved the school system of the nation in the direction of 
needed changes that will reform their operation and successfully in- 
volve the population we are seeking to help. We have raised the hopes 
and aspirations of poor people across the nation to the belief that edu- 
cation is a means of escape from poverty and that. education will be 
free, equal, and sufficient to meet their needs. We have involved the pro- 
fessional staff of the schools in a new mission which challenges their 
professional competence and dedication. We now need a national com- 
mitment in the form of effective legislation that will assure the re- 
sources and the Federal leverage on the school system to accomplish 
the goal of equality of educational opportunity during the ou of 
the 1970's, 
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ONE OF THESE DECADES... 


John J. Hunt, Superintendent, East Windsor Regional School District, 
Hightstown, N.J. 


The General Subcommittee on Education has a far more difficult 
task in facing the question of Federal involvement in education in the 
seventies than its predecessors did in facing the sixties. The current 
members have the unfortunate reality of Federal involvement in 
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education in the sixties as input into their deliberations. This reality 
makes it clear that those who put programs into effect during the 
sixties fully expected the educational results to accrue to their benefit. 

Those who take time to contemplate the seventies must perceive that 
Federal programs put into effect during tle seventies can only 
realistically expect educational benefits of any magnitude to accrue 
in the following decade. One example will suffice; an average input of 
five billion Federal dollars per year for every year from 1960 through 
1969 in a completely controllable and centralized organization placed 
men on the moon in the same decade. The Federal dollar input into a 
completely decentralized assemblage of social institutions—even an 
input as glorious as that mentioned above—could not realistically 
be expected to yield educational benefits of magnitude in the same 
decade. And this does have a way of dampening the enthusiasm of 
legislators. 

For the reader who has time enough to read only this page, let me 
summarize. The Federal government can provide the leadership as no 
other segment of government can during the seventies by enticing 
each State to (a) orchestrate the educational efforts within the State, 
(b) open the individual educational systems to a greater variety of 
personnel, to technology and industrial involvement, (c) insist upon 
precise accounting from each system as to their effectiveness and 
performance in accomplishing their educational purposes and relating 
them to the dollars they spend. At the local level, the Federal govern- 
ment. should categorically support those systems which demonstrate 
effective use of the money they expend. At the national level, the 
legislators can insist that the Federal bureaucracy, and the Congress, 
as well, plan and commit themselves further ahead than six months 
in the past. 

For the reader who has time enough to read on, let me outline what 
is to be found in the next few pages. There is a short discussion of the 
product of elementary and secondary education, namely, the student. 
This is followed by a section which deals with the educational system 
spelled with a capital “A” since it is not a system but an assemblage. 
This precedes a discussion of public school systems spelled with a smal] 
“s” because of their current organization which ofttimes prevents 
effective use of public moneys to accomplish the public’s will. An 
optimistic summary completes this paper 

The product of our efforts in education, the student, is causing some 
alarm these days. The secondary school students seem to have learned 
well the social lessons of the sixties which were applications of the 
(thandian type theories of civil disobedience. Dissatisfaction with the 
status quo has been the motivation, in many cases at least, for dis- 
ruptions and massive denials of the established school authorities. 
To those of us who have spent time discussing this phenomenon with 
students and educators, there seem to be some directions discernible 
for the seventies which should be mentioned here. 

In order to be dissatisfied enough with the status quo to disrupt it, 
two ingredients are usually identified as present. First, the dissatisfied 
person or persons have a fairly clear understanding of what might be 
or what they wish existed. Second, there exists a frustration with 
the current organizational efforts to move toward achieving more of 
what might be. 
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The understanding of what might be comes from what is learned 
to a major extent in schools, It is possible for educators with some 
justification to point with satisfaction to students who have learned 
enough about their environment and its democratic potential to be dis- 
satisfied with its accomplishments thus far. One might reflect that the 
nation itself was conceived by men who envisioned something more 
than existed then in society, and it is these men about whom the stu- 
dents learn in school. The students are not learning, however, that 
the men of that time were able to see how organizations, moving de- 
liberately, could improve the society permanently and without the 
regressions that accompany change based on the personality and 
charisma of any mortal man. We are not teaching this successfully ; 
hence, we educators, if we can point to a plus, must also relate to the 
minus. 

How might we teach the students of the seventies the value of 
change which, though slower perhaps to reach fruition, is permanent 
because it depends on no man for its continuance? How about starting 
it, as some suggest, by involving students in the established school and 
social organizational patterns and decision processes? The adolescent 
is not a virus fatal to organizations and adults with whom they come 
in contact. They are developing and maturing individuals actually 
anxious to learn how things are e by adults in the adult world. 

If the student were involved in the existing organizations and they 
had some success through such involvement in achieving change, 
might not the adolescent then be committed to supporting the system 
through which he has had success? If the adolescence is not involved 
in what is, how can we expect him to relate the organizations of today 
to the accomplisment of what might be? 

It is this type of reasoning which leads to the conclusion that the 
seventies will see greater student involvement in the educational proc- 
ess, not for the purpose of co-opting his energies but with the express 
intent of teaching the adolescent the other half of the social equation 
on which our republic is founded. 

The system in which the student now finds himself involved might 
be desertbed as an assemblage of institutions all doing much the same 
thing though without any apparent central direction or control. For 
the sake of discussion, allow the assemblage to be divided into two 
parts. There is that part into which the student selects himself. This 
is the portion beyond Grade 12. Although a college or university may 
select its enrollment. from among applicants, the applicants have 
freely selected a life option to become involved in study beyond Grade 
12. 

The number of students in this level is climbing rapidly, and we 
might well expect that portions of it will approach the universalness 
of elementary and secondary education in the decade ahead. Let us 
assume that the first two years of education beyond Grade 12 are se- 
lected by the entire universe of students completing the first 13 years. 
Further, assume that a full half of the universe of students selects to 
continue two more years beyond the fourteenth grade. Then, and only 
then, would this portion of the assemblage have in it three-seven- 
teenths of the total. The segment which we now call universal would, 
under this set of assumptions, still be dealing with thirteen-seven- 
teenths of the total. 
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Sometime between now and the time when the three-seventeenths 
is a fact, it will be necessary for Federal appropriations committees 
to wrestle with a major allocation problem. How much of the public 
Federal monies will be allocated to that portion of the educational 
assemblage which deals with 18 percent of the total enrollment? 

It is always a fascinating discussion which ensues when an explana- 
tion is sought as to how it 1s that the assemblage of educational insti- 
tutions known as school districts, each independent from the other, end 
up doing much the same educating without any apparent overseer or 
controller. Add to this similarity across institutions, the sameness 
within any one institution from year to year, and one is forced to con- 
clude that we have either found the one Holy Grail method of edu- 
‘ating or we exist in closed systems bent upon the self-perpetuation of 
a traditional institution. 

If the former is the case, then the seventies rightfully should be | 
more of the sixties with appropriate adjustments for added cost be- 
cause of enrollment and inflation. If the latter is a better approxima- 
tion of the facts, then we must find some way of opening up these 
systems during the seventies. Since the school district is directly an- 
swerable only to the State, the key must lie at that level. For no other 
reason than because it 1s a common characteristic from State to State, 
personnel certification techniques have to be considered as an ingredi- 
ent wrapped up somehow, perhaps even unwittingly, in the preserva- 
tion of closed educational systems. This may well explain the increas- 
ing assaults upon what are called “restrictive” certification require- 
ments. The seventies will witness continued and increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with certification requirements from those who are not satisfied 
with the performance of public education. And since the private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools represent a ready example of educa- 
tional institutions with at least equal performance records, justifiable 
defense of current certification requirements is difficult, at best. 

The Federal government can contribute to opening the systems up 
by enticing the States to adjust those procedures within its boundaries 
which prevent interstate pursuit of an occupation such as teaching. It 
can go further by enticing the States to foster industrial participation 
in public education. 

A model for such involvement during the seventies is not difficult to 
identify. The university professor who moves back and forth from 
his university seat to his governmental position is one. The medical 
doctor who has his private practice and also teaches in a medical school 
is another. 

Of all the educational needs of the seventies, there is not one which 
contains more hazards for a legislator than the one just mentioned. An 
organized educational “profession” or “union,” whichever the reader 
prefers, now achieving major power and salary gains might not be 
disposed to support the re-election campaign of a legislator who has 
disrupted the restrictions on entry into the card-carrying ranks, 

No better example of the need to involve industry in education exists 
than the example of vocational education, All levels of government 
have invested large portions of the total funds which they have made 
available for education into vocational training and yet dissatisfaction 
with the output prevails. In a nation capable of industrial feats 
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equaled by none other, it would seem likely to expect our vocational 
training would be a model to be copied the world over. But this is not 
the case. 

The reason it is not a model may lie within the fact that the indus- 
trial organizations and the workers in them are prevented from teach- 
ing in the schools that which no one does better then they. One par- 
ticular example will suffice. The teacher of welding in a public school 
and a welder in the private sector currently have little or nothing in 
common. Would it be unreasonable to find a way whereby a welder 
would be able to participate in the teaching of welding to students at 
his regular wage for a few hours a day for perhaps a month or two? 

During the sixties the industrial sector of our nation perfected the 
technology of communication to such an extent that it could provide 
most of the world with an eye witness experience of the first “small 
step” of mankind on another terrestrial body. It was also preserved for 
all time so that generations to come can witness it as it happened. 
When school opened the following fall, a relative handful of school 
districts could reproduce this event through technological means which 
have been available at reasonable costs for at least half the decade. 
School districts for years to come will pay teachers to explain how it 
was done when the principals involved in actually conceiving and 
executing the plan explained it personally, at no cost to the viewer, 
and this is — for pennies for years to come. 

Students know the responsibilitv of the public schools will operate 
in a world already indispensably dependent upon the computer. These 
students should be as accustomed to this technology as this generation 
of legislators is accustomed to the electric light. And yet, only a rela- 
tive handful of the educational institutions 1n the entire spectrum of 
the assemblage bring their students into meaningful contact with this 
form of technology. 

There is so much in technology from which education can benefit. 
Everything from student-teacher ratios (33 million children learn 
from one man in one cartoon on Saturday morning) to teacher com- 
petency (Wernher von Braun personally explaining the Saturn rocket 
system precisely and consistently for years to come via videotape) is 
subjected to a new scrutiny in the light of what can be done with tech- 
nological assistance. The distance between technologies with current, 
Inexpensive applications in education and their uses in education is 
Increasing rather than closing. There seems little recourse but to make 
a quantum leap by bringing the people from industries who are ac- 
customed to using such devices into the educational institutions as 
participants who will bring their technological “customs” with them. 

The public elementary and secondary school systems (small “s”) 
which are independent. locally controlled, and to a major degree local- 
ly funded, represent the unit of organization capable of converting 
Federal, State, and local desires for education into reality. Until re- 
cently, however, there has been little demand from any level provid- 
ing funds to the school system for an educational accounting of their 
stewardship. A financial accounting has always been required, but an 
educational accounting—never. 

Now, however, public money is dearer to the taxpayer and he is 
beginning to insist upon an enone accounting of the money he 
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has already given to his local school system before he gives more. Here- 
in lies the new development of which the Federal government can and 
should take the fullest advantage. 

In its own funding, the Federal agencies should base their deci- 
sions about continued support on the extent to which the moneys they 
invested have been used effectively. If effective performance does not 
exist, and if it cannot be shown to exist, it should be assumed not to 
exist, then the funds should be cut off. 

The Federal agencies have experience in this. It worked fairly well 
in desegregating formerly dual school systems. It is done in the De- 
fense Department regularly. It is successful where effectiveness 1s re- 
warded over ineffectiveness. General aid does not take into account 
effectiveness. Categorical aid could. If general Federal aid becomes 
a reality in much the same fashion as general State aid, then it should 
represent only a portion of the total Federal moneys. The rest should 
go to those districts which can demonstrate its effective use. 

Along with the requirement for performance will have to come 
assistance to the locale in mastering the techniques usable in determin- 
ing effective performance. This assistance would have a spillover bene- 
fit quickly realized. Once such a capability exists in a local school 
district as the result of participation in a Federal project, it becomes 
applicable to the locally and/or State funded programs within the 
district. 

It. is at this juncture that the Federal and State Governments could 
combine efforts. The State agencies have the same need to know how 
effectively their moneys are being used. By requiring such educational] 
accounting and disseminating the results jointly, the State and Fed- 
eral governments could spur improvement faster than they could by 
attacking any single problem in the seventies. This could reach right 
to the heart of education in the next decade. | 

Until the public agency is required to account to its public for the 
output it is achieving before it gets more funds, the motivation to be 
responsive to the public's will is absent in the agency: or it is founded 
on altruisms. Esoteric arguments to the contrary, education can be 
much more accountable before the ledger grevs into questions of value 
judgments and the non-measurable “good” inherent in the educational 
objectives of this nation. 

One final item worth mentioning as a need in the seventies. School 
districts have always taken it upon themselves to “go into the busi- 
ness” whenever something was adopted into the system. When trans- 
portation was adopted as part of schooling, districts went into the 
business of transportation. The hot lunch program took school systems 
into the restaurant. business. When space was needed for a new school, 
we “bought” a building. 

With the tremendous increases in salaries now occurring for per- 
sonnel in education, and with the rapidly rising costs of equipment, 
it is now a possibility in many areas for districts to “go out of the 
business” and buy the service more cheaply from a full-time, large 
scale commercial supplier of the service. For example, cost analyses 
are beginning to show that it is or soon will be cheaper to franchise 
the food service, or to contract for transportation with a bus company. 

lhis is now happening in the noninstructional areas of school cper- 
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ations. The seventies could well be the decade in which this occurs in 
the instructional areas of school operations as well. 

If a school system needs a foreign language taught to some of its 
students, for example, it may be that it can be done by an agency which 
is devoted entirely to the teaching of foreign languages at the same 
level of student performance for less of an expenditure per pupil hour 
than can be done “in-house.” A carefully contracted agreement could 
include incentive clauses based on time, or performance, or both. If 
this were to occur, then the school district begins to take on some of the 
characteristics of a conglomerate. 

This form of district endeavor may well become commonplace in 
the seventies, and the General Subcommittee could be helpful at this 
point by preventing any pilot project of this nature from being scuttled 
or written out of an appropriations bill, Such an approach to educa- 
tion does indeed hold some interesting potential for industrial-educa- 
tional involvement on a large scale. One might foresee a school district 
contracting for a number of its educational services to “learning cor- 
porations” on a bid basis with educational accounting and student per- 
formance related directly to the fee paid. 

Let me summarize with a few observations. In 1959 words such as 
“unionism,” “negotiations,” “Federal program,” “militancy,” “min- 
imum income level,” “student unrest,” “civil disobedience,” etc., were 
either unheard of or only on the horizon in education. They are all 
words new to the sixties. Each represents a phenomenon to which we 
have become somewhat accustomed. We in education may not as yet 
he comfortable with all of these words and the events or mental 
images each prompts, but. we are moving toward adjustment. 

Words such as “performance,” “effectiveness,” “accountability,” 
“input,” “conglomerate,” ete., may hold a similar relationship to the 
seventies as the words mentioned above held to the sixties. If this be 
the case, then the seventies hold promise for some fundamental ad- 
vances, 

There is one word which was not new to the sixties. “Desegrega- 
tion” was a word a full half-decade old in 1959. On its fifteenth anni- 
versary it still remains the unfinished business we must carry over on 
the books into the seventies, from the sixties where it was carried over 
from the fifties. It cannot be on the ledger in 1979. 


POVERTY VERSUS EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY* 


J. McV. Hunt, Professor of Psychology and of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


Poverty is coming to be viewed in a new perspective. As recently as 


two decades ago, those persistently poor were typically seen as just 
naturally inept or stupid, lazy, and irresponsible. The children of 
those persistently poor were observed already to manifest a combina- 


*This paper, now somewhat modified, was originally prepared for oral presentation in 
June 1967 at the Unitarian-Universalist Church of Urbana, Illinois, and at the Institute fot 
Research on Poverty, the University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wisconsin. Published in 
V. L. Allen (Ed.), Psychological factors in poverty. Chicago: Markham, 1969, and in: 
J. MeV. Hunt, The Challenge of Incompetence und Poverty. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1969. 
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tion of such characteristics when they entered school at only five or six 
years of age. On tests of intelligence, they had low IQ’s (see Anastasi, 
1958). Once in school, they gave poor attention to school tasks and to 
teachers’ utterances. Moreover, they were often hard to control. In 
short, these children already manifested the signs of that incompetence 
characterizing their parents. Because these various indicators of in- 
competence were already present so early in the children of the poor, 
they were presumed to be inherited from their inept, stupid, lazy, and 
irresponsible parents. 

In a sense these indicators of incompetence are inherited, but less 
through the genes of these children than through their interaction with 
their parents and with the circumstances of their poverty. Our concep- 
tion cf the role of the circumstances which a child encounters, especially 
during infancy and very early childhood, plays in the development of 
intelligence, of motivation, and of those values and patterns of conduct 
required for an organized society has been changing. This newly rec- 
ognized role of circumstances of early psychological development. has 
obvious implications for our beliefs about the basis for the deficits in 
intellectual skills and in motivation so prevalent among the children of 
the poor when they start to school. It now appears very likely that these 
children arrive at the public school with their various defects in large 
part because they have not had the opportunities required to develop 
the linguistic and numeric skills basic to normal performance on 
intelligence tests, or the motivational systems required for attention 
to teacher talk, or the habits of conduct required for teacher control and 
approval. Let me summarize the background of the problem. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


When our forefathers declared it to be self-evident that “all men 
are created equal,” they uttered biological and psychological nonsense. 
But they were not thinking in terms either biological or psychological. 
Their concerns were ethical and political. In these latter terms, that 
equality of opportunity, which is the essence of their declaration, is the 
basic foundation for a democratic society. 

So long as biological and behavioral development were believed to 
be preprogrammed, and intelligence was believed to be fixed by each 
individual’s heredity, those persistently poor of the bottom socio- 
economic class could readily be accepted as just naturally inept, lazy, 
and irresponsible. In the light of these too-widely-held beliefs, any 
improvements in this class of human beings had to look entirely to 
eugenics, and it was Francis Galton who founded the eugenic move- 
ment (see Hunt, 1961, Chapter 2). So long as the beliefs in prede- 
termined development and fixed intelligence prevail, no reason existed 
to extend the ethical implications of the equality of opportunity to 
those condemned by the accident of their birth to develop in the cir- 
cumstances of poverty and the child-rearing practices of parents in 

overty. 
r These beliefs in predetermined development and fixed intelligence 
never went unquestioned. They were questioned by those sociologists 
who took their lead from the thought and writings of Lester F. Ward 
(1883). They were also questioned, and ironically, by Alfred Binet 
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(1909) whose tests became standard in the intelligence testing move- 
ment whose American leaders came largely through the influence of 
Sir Francis Galton and G. Stanley Hall to consider intelligence to be 
essentially fixed. Finally, they were called into question by Freud 
(1905), at least for the origin of emotional and motivational character- 
istics. Nevertheless, these beliefs in predetermined development and 
fixed intelligence dominated thought among a preponderant majority 
of the leaders of psychology and education — among a major share 
of the intellectual leaders of America from the latter days of the 19th 
m debates over Darwin’s theory of evolution through World War 

Even before World War IT, bits of suggestive evidence dissonant 
with these beliefs began to appear, but the beliefs were so firmly held 
that the leaders of educational and psychological thought. made every 
effort to discredit the dissonant evidence. The evidence in a study by 
Skeels and Dye (1989) is an example. In this study, every one of a 
croup of 13 retarded infants, who were transferred from an or- 
phanage to a women’s ward in an Iowa State School for the Men- 
tally Retarded where the women doted on them, showed gains in IQ 
ranging from seven to 58 points, during periods ranging from six to 52 
months. Another group of 12 somewhat less retarded infants who were 
allowed to remain in the orphanage, showed decreases in IQ varying 
from cight to 45 points over periods ranging from 20 to 43 months. 
These findings met with derisive skepticism (Goodenough, 1939) and 
methodological criticism (McNemar, 1940) which deprived them of the 
suggestive, corrective value that they deserved to have. But this state 
of affairs was only temporary. After World War IT, evidence clearly 
dissonant. with these beliefs in preprogrammed development and fixed 
intelligence began accumulating. Let me synopsize at least the nature 
of these various kinds of evidence. 


EVIDENCE DISSONANT WITH THE BELIEFS IN PREPROGRAMMED DEVELOP- 
MENT AND FIXED INTELLIGENCE 


First, within genetics, the work of Johannsen (1909) has heen given 
recognition equal to that. of Mendel (1965). Johannsen distinguished 
the observable phenotype from the genotype, which consists of the 
genes comprising an individual’s hereditary constitution, and did the 
pioneering demonstrations that the phenotype is a product of the geno- 
type's interactions with the cirenmstances encountered. These demon- 
strations served to correct the misinterpretation of Mendel’s work in 
the view that observable, measurable characteristics are predetermined 
by heredity. Thus, when even the sexual anatomy of genotypic-male, 
snowpool mosquitoes have been shown to develop female parts when 
the eggs and larvae undergo their embryonic maturation in unusually 
high temperatures (Anderson & Horsfall, 1963: Horsfall, Anderson, 
& Brust, 1964), it becomes hardly surprising that the developmental 
quotients and intelligence quotients of infants or young children 
change markedly with the circumstances they encounter (see Jones, 
195+). This concept of interactionism, deriving originally from Jo- 
hannsen’s work, has the important implication that children of differ- 
ent. genotypes may need different kinds of circumstances to enable 
them to achieve their potential of competence. 
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Second, studies of the effects of dietary deficiency and emotional 
stress in both animal and human females at. the time of conception and 
during gestation have yielded evidence suggesting that these conditions 
tend to produce disorders of pregnancy and premature delivery. These 
disorders of pregnancy hamper the embryonic and fetal development 
of infant. organisms and result. in what Pasamanick and Knoblock 
(1960) term minimal brain damage (see also Bell, 1965, pp. 4-6). 

Third, the theorizing of Donald Hebb (1949) has inspired a variety 
of investigations which indicate that the problem-solving ability of an 
animal is far from fixed by their genotype. Hebb (1947) himself and 
such collengnes as Forgays and Forgays (1952), Forgus (1955a, 
1955b) and Wymoviteh (1952) have found that rats reared under var- 
ious kinds of enriched perceptual circumstances are better solvers of 
maze problems as adults than litter-mates reared in opaque laboratory 
cages. Moreover, Thompson and Herron (195+) have found superiority 
in the problem-solving ability in pet-reared Scottie dogs over their 
degree of superiority that Hebb (1947) found for pet-reared rats over 
eage-reared litter-mates that is, if anything, more pronounced than the 
their cage-reared litter-mates. Such evidence, of which this is but a sam- 
ple, suggests that the importance of early experience for later problem- 
solving ability probably increases up the evolutionary seale. Against 
this suggestion, perhaps, is the evidence from studies of the effects of 
rearing monkeys in solitude (Angermcier, Phelps, & Reynolds, 1967: 
Griffin & Harlow, 1966). Such monkeys are deficient in social skills, but 
they acquire the learning set to use pattern cues as readily as monkeys 
reared by their mothers. Whether the number of trials required to use 
a pattern cue instead of a place cue should be the criterion of problem- 
solving ability is a matter of both definition and investigation. It is 
quite conceivable that such a learning set requires the acquisition of no 
others below it in the hypothetical hierarchy of abilities constituting 
intelligence whereas the detour tests (Hebb & Williams, 1946) do 
require rats and dogs to learn subordinate abilities if thev are to solve 
the detour problems readily. This question of the operational criteria 
for problem-sotving ability in animal subjects calls for much more 
careful analysis than it has so far received. 

Fourth, at least three different lines of investigation indicate that 
encounters with circumstances appear to influence the maturation of 
new anatomy as well as the development of behavior. Studies of the 
histological and histochemical effects of rearing young animals in the 
dark has shown that glial cells and retinal-ganglion cells fail to mature 
properly and that the production of ribonucleic acid (RNA) is defi- 
cient in chimpanzees (Rasch, Swift. Riesen, & Chow, 1961), in kittens 
(Weiskrantz, 1958), in rabbits (Brattgard, 1952), and rats (Liber- 
man, 1962) reared in darkness. Conversely, evidence of increased 
growth in cortical tissue and of higher total acetvlcholinesterase activ- 
itv of the cortex has been found in rats reared in complex environments 
than in rats reared in the simpler environments of laboratory cages 
(Altman & Das, 1964: Bennett, Diamond, Krech, & Rosenzweig, 
1964). Some of these studies have stemmed from the theorizing of 
Donald Hebb (Rasch, Swift, Riesen, & Chow, 1961). Those of Ben— 
nett, Diamond, Krech, and Rosenzweig (1964) have shown with the 
increased complexity of the environment not only the anatomical and 
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biochemical changes in the brain but also increased ability to solve 
maze problems. The study of Brattgird (1952) stems from the bio- 
chemical theorizing of Hydén (1960), and the work of Hydén and 
‘gyhazi (1962) have also indicated increased production of ribo- 
nucleic acid in brain tissue following learning which contrasts with the 
depression of RNA production in the retinae of rabbits reared in the 
dark. 

Fifth, bits of evidence uncovered by various investigators indicate 
that the rate of psychological development in human infants is far 
more plastic than has been believed. White and Held (1966), for in- 
stance, have reduced the median ages of the appearance in two land- 
marks in the development of eye-hand coordination very substantially. 
Fisted swiping at. objects presented to view has appeared at median 
ages of 72 days, 15 days, and 55 days, depending upon circumstances. 
Top-level reaching for objects presented to view, that is to say—reach- 
ing, with the hand shaped in anticipation for grasping, has appeared 
at median ages of 145 days, 105 days, and 87 days. They achieved this 
hastening by means of a program of enrichment which included han- 
dling the infants some 20 minutes a day, turning them on their stom- 
achs for 15 minutes after each of three feedings a day, and arranging 
a complex stabile for the infants to view and to feel with their hands. 
Inasmuch as the difference bet ween 105 days and 87 days for top-level 
reaching involved a change in the opportunity for looking with no 
change in other enrichments, the looking is probably the most impor- 
tant. of the three elements in the enrichment. program. In the familiar 
terms of the IQ ratio, this change from 145 days to 87 days in the 
median age for top-level reaching is an increase of the order of 67 
points. In my own laboratory, David Greenberg, Ina Uzgiris, and I 
(1968) have found that infant children of middle-class parents in 
Champaign-Urbana who were provided with an opportunity for look- 
ing at. a stabile hung over the cribs, beginning at five weeks of age, 
manifested the blink response to an object rapidly approaching their 
eyes at an average age of seven weeks, while other comparable infants, 
whose mothers agreed not to put anything over their cribs, failed to 
show this blink-response until an average age of 10.4 weeks. In the 
familiar terms of the IQ ratio, this is an increase of the order of 48 
points. It should be understood that. hastening the appearance of eye- 
hand coordination and the blink-response can have in themselves 
hardly any permanent significance for the development. of competence, 
but these findings do illustrate the plasticity of that early development 
in human infants once considered to be predetermined in rate. 

Sixth, a variety of investigations have yielded evidence that. the 
longer organisms live under any given kind of circumstances, whether 
they foster or hamper development, the harder it is to alter the influ- 
ence of these circumstances on either anatomy or behavior (Hunt, 1961, 
p. 321ff, Ch. 6.). Moreover, Bloom (1964) has assembled evidence from 
longitudinal studies of the development of abilities, attitudes, interests, 
and values to show that the stability of measures of these various 
human characteristics increases substantially with age. For tested intel- 
ligence, for instance, about half the variance in IQs at age 17 is 
accounted for by test. scores given at age four. The plasticity of infancy 
diminishes rapidly as children grow older. Thus, the longer children 
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live under the stultifying conditions of poverty, the harder it must in- 
evitably be to overcome the deficit resulting. | 

Seventh, a new hierarchical conception of intelligence is replacing 
that of intelligence as a fixed dimension of individual persons (See 
Ch. 8). This hierarchical conception has been proposed on the basis 
of such radically differing kinds of evidence as the developmental 
observations of Piaget (1936), the findings of factor analysis by Fer- 
guson (1954, 1956) and by Humphreys (1959, 1962b), and the investi- 
gations of adult problem-solving by Gagné (1966) and Gagné and 
Paradise (1961). In the light of this new hierarchical conception of 
intelligence, such increases in the rate of development as are evidenced 
by hastening the appearance of eye-hand coordinations and the blink- 
response suggest. that the effects of the circumstances encountered may 
be cumulative. In this hierarchical conception, such simple sen- 
sorimotor organizations become — in more complex orga- 
nizations through a process of coordination. When such simple sen- 
sorimotor organizations are hastened, they then become available for 
coordination with others into more complex organizations at an earlier 
age, and these coordinations of coordinations then become available for 
still more complex organizations at an earlier age. We must investigate 
this theoretical suggestion of accumulative effect from circumstances 
that continuously interest and challenge infants and very young 
children. 

Eighth, investigations in the domain of social trends in intelligence 
indicate increases in tested intelligence where, from the fact that about 
60% of each new generation comes from that. bottom third of the popu- 
lation in socio-economic educational status with a mean IQ of about 
85, (see Anastasi, 1958, p. 515), decreases were predicted. Some 13 
years after Cattell (1937) estimated a drop of a little over three points 
of IQ for each generation, or of about one point. a decade, he published 
a comparison of the tested intelligence of 10-year-olds living in the 
city of Leicester in 1949 with that of those living there in 1936 and 
found an increase in the mean IQ of 1.28 points (Cattell, 1950). Other 
studies have disconfirmed the predicted drop in TQ with increases sub- 
stantially larger. One of children from a sample of families tested 
before and a decade after the social changes instituted by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority uncovered a mean increase of 10 points (Wheeler, 
1942). One of students in a sample of Minnesota high schools, tested 
first in the 1920’s and again in the 1940's, uncovered gains in means 
for the various high schools ranging between 10 and 15 points of IQ 
(Finch, 1946). One of children in sample schools in Honolulu, first 
tested in 1924 and again in 1938, uncovered an increase in the mean TQ 
of 20 points (Smith, 1942). Similar evidence of increases has come from 
comparing the test performances of soldiers of World War T with those 
of soldiers of World War IT on the military tests of intelligence (Tnd- 
denham, 1948). Perhaps the most dramatic evidence comes from Puerto 
Rico where Albizu-Miranda (1966) has found children of seven and 
eight who have enjoyed during their early development some of the 
advantages of the prosperity brought by the new industrialization, 
with mental ages as high or higher than those of their parents, who had 
been reared in rural poverty before industrialization came to Puerto 
Rico, and who were tested at the same time as their children. 
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Finally, recent findings of Wayne Dennis (1966) suggest that the 
variations in tested intelligence deriving from the circumstances under 
which infants and young children are reared can make more difference 
than has been imagined. Dennis has given Goodenough’s (1926) 
Draw-a-Man Test to groups of typical children, aged from six to eight 
years, from some 50 cultures over the world. Goodenough proposed this 
test. to be culture free, but this assumption was called into question when 
typical Hopi Indian children turned up with a mean IQ of 124 (Den- 
nis, 1942). This mean IQ of 124 approximates the means for samples 
of children of the suburbs in both America and England. This same 
mean holds for samples of children growing up in Japanese fishing 
villages (Dennis, 1966). At the other end of the distribution, Dennis 
(1966) finds nomadic Bedouin children with an average IQ of 52. 
Here, then, is a range of approximately 70 points in mean IQ for 
typical groups of children from these various cultures over the world. 
It is extremely unlikely that such a range can have hereditary deter- 
mination, The most obvious correlate is degree of contact with pic- 
torial art. Hopi children, like the children growing up in Japanese 
fishing villages, and like the children of the suburbs in both America 
and Britain, have continual contact with pictorial art. On the other 
hand, in the Moslem Arabic countries where religion prohibits graven 
images, the children have relatively little contact with pictorial arts, 
and Draw-a-Man IQs are low. But even among Arabic subcultures the 
variation is large. Thus, the nomadic Bedouin children and the Shilluk 
children of the Sudan, with almost no contact, have a mean Draw-a- 
Man IQ of 52 and 53. On the other hand, the children of Lebanon, 
with a maximal of contact with Western culture and with the pictorial 
arts inherent in Western culture have a mean Draw-a-Man IQ of 98. 
Thus the range of mean IQs even among samples of Arab children is of 
the order of 45 points. Because the complex of abilities assessed with 
the Draw-a-Man Test. is probably simpler than the complex of abili- 
ties assessed with the Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler Children’s Scale, 
it may well be easier to modify the Draw-a-Man IQ by means of con- 
tact. with pictorial arts than it would be to modify in the same degree 
IQs from these other tests through encounters with variations in 
circumstances. Nevertheless, this finding by Dennis suggests that vari- 
ations in circumstances may alter the intelligence underlying compe- 
tence toa degree hitherto not suspected. 

From the standpoint of longitudinal prediction, clearly the IQ of a 
child based on a test given at a very early age cannot tell you what 
his performance on such tests will be later without solid knowledge of 
the circumstances under which he is to live. In the light of these vari- 
ous kinds of evidence, the beliefs in predetermined development, in 
fixed intelligence are hardly any longer tenable. 


ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Now, if the genotype guarantees neither the rate nor the course of 
psychological development, and if circumstances can have effects of 
such magnitude on the outcome level of competence, the accident of 
being born to parents who have themselves grown up under the condi- 
tions of persistent poverty may well be, and, indeed must be, depriving 
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the children of poverty of the opportunity to develop those intellectual 
abilities and the motivation which exists within their hereditary po- 
tential. In the light of such considerations, the ethical and political 
doctrine of equal opportunity takes on new implications and creates 
new ethical obligations for our political systems. Such children, by the 
accident of their birth, become deprived of the opportunity to develop 
those intellectual abilities and those motivational systems required for 
coping successfully with our schools, As a consequence, they are de- 
prived, in turn, of the opportunity to participate in the mainstream 
of our society and to partake of the benefits of our technological ad- 
vances. If we take seriously the declaration of our forefathers that 
equality of opportunity is a birthright of all, we are ethically bound 
to try to do everything in our power to equalize the opportunity of 
children born to parents in poverty. The new evidence makes of early 
childhood education an ethical matter and a political issue. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TWO CHALLENGES OF OUR DAY 


Two major challenges of our day emphasize the ethical importance 
of this issue. One of them is our advancing technology. The other is the 
recognition of the evils of racial segregation in the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 which demands desegregation. 

These two challenges are intertwined. The consequences of our ad- 
vancing technology have probably been most evident during the past 
few years in agriculture. With the industrial revolution coming to 
the farms, it is said that more people have moved from the farms to 
the cities during the past 20 years than moved from the farms to the 
cities since Europeans came to North America until World War II. 
Most of those moving have been marginal farmers. They have been 
the rural poor. A large share of them have been black share-croppers 
from the South. They have lacked both money and skills, and the new 
machines have destroyed their livelihood and their way of life. Be- 
cause they have typically heard of both more economic opportunities 
and bigger welfare allowances in the North, they have flocked to the 
slums in the centers of our cities. Here is a major source of the dire 
contemporary plight of our inner cities. Here is also one of the most 
important instances wherein our advancing technology is reducing, 
and reducing drastically, the economic Ae tei those with 
limited competence. At the very same time, our advancing technology 
is markedly increasing the opportunities of those with high-level com- 
petence. Back in the 1930’s, even those with newly acquired doctorates 
were a drug on the market. Now the problem not only for those with 
new Ph.D. degrees, but also for those with new baccalaureate degrees 
and with new certificates from courses for mechanical, secretarial, and 
trade skills, is one of choice. Openings abound for those with technical 
skills at all educational levels from high-school graduation up. 

The intertwining of these challenges from our advancing technology 
and from the Supreme Court decision of 1954 derives from the fact 
that a major share of our black people have been kept persistently poor 
ever since they were released from the legal bondage of slavery. De- 
segregation and integration are necessities for that equality of oppor- 
unity for all men that our forefathers declared to be a birthright. But 
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desegregation of schools is not enough. Moreover, in the absence of 
compensatory opportunities for the children of the very poor, it may 
actually be harmful. 

Let me explain. While children build their concepts of themselves 
in part from the way they are viewed and talked about by the adults 
with whom they come in contact, they build a major share of their 
hopes for themselves by comparing their own achievements and per- 
formances with the achievements and performances of other children 
with whom they interact and compete (Diggory, 1966). When chil- 
dren aged five and six without the experiences that give perceptual 
and manipulative familiarity with the things and places that are taken 
for granted by teachers aa with very limited ability to understand 
verbal directions, numbers, and rules of conduct are put together in 
our traditionally competitive schools with children who have had 
these experiences and have considerably higher levels of these abilities, 
no one has to tell the children of the poor that they are failing. Any 
light of hope they may have brought to the school is all too quickly 
dimmed or extinguished by their sense of failure from their encoun- 
ters with children of another world who are obviously, to them, their 
betters. If frustration instigates in aggressive behavior, as we psychol- 
ogists have long contended (Dollard, e¢ al., 1939), it is hardly surpris- 
ing that aggressive behavior becomes common among these children 
of the poor when they enter such schools. As their own hopes become 
extinguished, neither is it surprising that they tend to drop out of 
school at the earliest opportunity. Until something is done to change 
the traditional use of the lock-step and of competition in our schools, 
merely putting those culturaily deprived, be they white or black, 
together with those culturally privileged can ar make matters worse 
for those deprived. Where most of those culturally deprived are black, 
desegregation may actually exacerbate their problem. 


OPPORTUNITIES LACKING FOR CHILDREN OF THE POOR 


Ever since Francis Galton (1869) published his studies of hereditary 
genius, and perhaps long before, the existence of a substantial posi- 
tive correlation between socio-economic status and competence has been 
abundantly clear. Evidence continuing to confirm this association has 
continued to accumulate, The soldiers of World War I from the pro- 
fessional classes averaged substantially higher scores on the Army 
Alpha than did skilled manual workers, and the latter averaged higher 
scores than did the unskilled (Fryer, 1922). In World War IH, the 
Army General Classification Test brought out the same relationship. 
Accountants and teachers had average scores in the 120s while sneh 
laboring groups as miners and farm workers had average scores in 
the upper 80s. Moreover, when the children served in the standardiza- 
tion of the revision of the Stanford-Binet were classified according 
to parental occupation, the preschool children of semi-professional 
and professional families had mean IQs between 110 and 115 while 
those preschool children from the families of day laborers had an 
average IQ of only approximately 94 (MceNemar, 1942). Children 
of both rural and urban poverty have typically shown mean IQs sub- 
stantially lower than those of day laborers. Sherman & Key (1932) 
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have found children living in the hollows of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains averaging in the low 80s at age 6-8 years and decreasing with 
age so that those aged 10-12 were averaging in the 50s and 60s. Simi- 
larly, Gordon (1923) found the Enghsh canal-boat children with 
mean IQs of about 90 at age 4-6 and decreasing to a mean of about 
60 at age 12—22 years. Klineberg (1935) found the aver age IQs of 

rarlous samples of black youths from the poverty of the southern 
States before World War Il to be even lower than 60. It is from such 
‘backgrounds that new poor of our urban centers of the 1960s have 
come. Their children do poorly in school mon Davis & Hess, 1965). 

Until recently, Galton’s causal interpretation has been the one most 
commonly accepted. That lack of competence found in those of low 
socio-economic status has been attributed to their lack of hereditary 
potential. In the light of this traditional interpretation, much of the 
evidence already described in the earlier papers of this collection is 
highly puzzling. More puzzling evidence appears in a recent study by 
Lesser, Fifer, and Clark (1965). These investigators tested a large 
group ‘of first- grade children who were divided according to both 
socio-economic and ethnic bac kground. They compared the suberoups 
both in terms of average scores across the several kinds of tests and 
in terms of patterns of scores in the several kind of test. Social class 
was associated chiefly with average score across all tests, the higher 
the socio-economic class the higher the general level of ability as 
measured by the test. Ethnic background was associated, however, 
with the patter n of scores on the several tests. C hinese, Jew! ish, Newro, 
and Puerto Rican children differed substantially in terms of which of 
the several tests they showed high scores and which they showed low 
scores, These ethnic differences in pattern were P moreover, 
across levels of socio-economic status. Thus, even though the children 
of low socio-economic status from cach ethnic bac keround had average 
scores for all the various tests below the average scores for those of 
higher socio-economic status from the same ethnic background, lower- 
class Jewish children manifested the same pattern of abilities as did 
higher-class Jewish children, and lower-class Chinese children showed 
the same pattern of higher-class Chinese children, etc. Unless one pre- 
sumes that these ethnic patterns are based on hereditary patterns of 
potential in these cultural and racial groups, it is hard to explain such 

rariations in pattern without appealing to cultural differences in the 
circumstances provided for deve loping children. The question is: are 
there variations in circumstances and in opportunities associated with 
poverty which could account for the generally low levels of tested 
abilities so commonly found in children of poverty from all cultural 
backgrounds? 


Basie Biological Requirements 


First of all, many of the children of the poor lack even the basic 
requirements for their biological well-being and growth. Nutritional 
deficiencies and emotional stress in mothers of poverty at about the 
time of conception and during pregnancy may well hamper the de- 
velopment of their infants in utero during the embryonic and fetal 
phases (Cravioto, 1964; Pasamanick, 1962). McDonald (1966) has 
reported the incidents of chronic health problems as almost. four times 
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as high among the families of the poor (incomes under $2,000) as 
they are among families with average or higher mcomes (from $7,000 
up). These nutritional differences sometimes lead to strange cravings. 
Liebow (1967) has reported that pregnant women of the poor sore- 
times crave starch and some have lan known to eat as many as four 
boxes of Argo Laundry starch a day. Inadequate diets, especially 
for pregnant women, are a likely cause of higher infant mortality, 
prematurity, and birth defects among the poor. When the fetus sur- 
vives birth, the result is all too commonly an infant of high vulnerabil- 
ity (Pasamanick, 1962). The later fate of these infants of high vul- 
nerability is, however, in considerable measure a function of the later 
circumstances that. they encounter during the first months and years 
after birth (Lois Murphy, 1961, 1968). Unfortunately, in these fam- 
ilies of poverty, these vulnerable infants typically encounter circum- 
stances which further compound their vulnerability and tendency to 
defect. 


Cognitive Skills 

These children of poverty lack, second, many of the opportunities 
to develop cognitive skills. They lack especially the circumstances 
which foster linguistic skills. numerical skills, and the syntax of 
standard Janguage in which the abstractions of cognitive content are 
couched. 

During their first year, these children of poverty are often reared 
in crowded quarters where loud voices and the blare of a speaker on 
television or the radio are jumbled continuously. At a time when I 
thought amount of stimulation itself might help to foster psycho- 
logical development, I thought this might possibly be to the advantage 
of the children of the poor during their first. year (see Chapter 1). 
On the other hand, as Clark and Richards (1966) have found, the 
children of the poor do a poorer job of discriminating vocal patterns 
of sound than do children of the middle class. In this connection, 
Cynthia Deutsch (1964) has suggested some similar findings that 
children of the poor learn to “tune out” the noises they hear. I am 
inclined to agree that an attentional factor is involved, but I now 
suspect that it 1s not an active “tuning-out.” Rather, I suspect that 
continual exposure to loud, vocal sounds sequentially wnassociated 
with such significant events as the smiling face of a mother, being 
picked up, and/or being fed, leads to an habituation of the arousal 
aspect of the orienting response to loud vocal inputs such as that 
demonstrated experimentally by Sharpless and Jasper (1956) in cats. 
Maltzman and Raskin (1965) have found that kinds of input for 
which the orienting response is weak or absent served poorly as con- 
ditional stimuli in classical conditioning and as cure in more complex 
learning tasks, This finding strongly suggests that. habituation to loud 
vocalization in infancy may serve indefinitely to damp the capacity 
of infants of poverty so reared to attend to vocalizations, to dis- 
criminate among them, and thereby to learn language efficiently. 

But these infants of the poor lack several other kinds of oppor- 
tunities to acquire these cognitive skills (McCandless, 1952). Their 
parents typically spend less time in verbal interaction with them than 
do the parents of the middle class (Keller, 1963; Milner, 1951). When 
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they are communicating with their children, these parents of poverty 
verbalize in sequences substantially shorter than those of middle-class 
parents (Cynthia Deutsch, 1964). It is this relative paucity and im- 
poverishment of communication between mothers of poverty and 
their children, as compared with mothers of the middle class and their 
children, which Hess and Shipman (1965) have considered to be at 
the heart of the lack of language and number skills in children of 
poverty. 

What these parents of poverty talk about may be another factor. 
Their talk may be rich in emotional content and in the simihes of such 
content, but highly lacking in what. calls upon the child to abstract such 
aspects of objects as their color, their shape, and their size in relation 
to other objects. What these parents of the poor talk about. is also lack- 
ing in such conceptual constructions as prepositional relationships, 
casual explanations, and concepts of space, time, and justice (my own 
unsystematic observations combined with the reports of Deutsch, 
1965: and Hess & Shipman, 1965). The parents of the slums not only 
talk less with their children than do parents of the middle-class, but: 
they seldom undertake to discuss with their children matters which 
prompt them to discern various kinds of relationships among things 
and people, or to use language to describe these various relationships, 
and to communicate them. Similarly, these parents seldom discuss with 
their children the whys of decisions or the outcomes of various courses 
of action. Such elements of parent-child communication are compo- 
nents of the warm democratic atmospheres found by Baldwin, Kal- 
horn, and Breese (1945) to be associated with rising [Qs (see Baldwin, 
1955, p. 523). On the contrary, when the children of the poor ask ques- 
tions or talk out, their parents typically respond with “shut up” and 
with no reason why (Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Chilman, 1965). Inci- 
dentally, there isa world of difference between a simple “shut up.” and 
a statement such as: “shut up, can't vou see I’m talking on the tele- 
phone.” In view of such considerations, it is hardly surprising that. rec- 
oenition vocabulary, vocabulary of use, length of remarks, and com- 
plexity of sentence forms in the children of poverty fall substantially 
below the norms for the tests of these abilities (Jones, 1966). 

Finally, parents of the slums have seldom the learned syntax of the 
standard language, so they serve as poor imitative models for their 
children (Bernstein, 1960, 1961: John & Goldstein, 196-4). Thus. the 
children of poverty come to school age all too often after having hecome 
habituated to loud vocal sounds as meaningless aspects of their cireum- 
stances, with little environmental pressure to note and to abstract such 
characteristics as the color, shape, and size of objects and persons. with 
little opportunity to hear extended conversations directed toward 
themselves, with little call upon themselves to formulate the charac- 
teristics cf objects and relationships among them and persons in Jan- 
gnage, with httle opportunity to discuss the why of decisions and the 
outcome of various kinds of action, and with poor models of syntax for 
that. discussion which does occur. 

Some students of linguistics may quarrel with some of these state- 
ments in the preceding paragaphs (see Cazden, 1968). Some. contend 
that, the langnage of poor children of the slums is as complex syn- 
tactically as that of children in the middle class. T suspect that these 
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students of linguistics confuse their concepts of syntactical complexity, 
about which there is genuine disagreement, with communication. The 
evidence for the statements I have made in the preceding paragraphs 
is becoming Increasingly systematic and compelling. Moreover, a. still 
quite incomplete study by Schoggen and Schoggen ( 1968) of the Dem- 
onstration and Research Center for Karly Education at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, promises to be 
especially ilhuminating. The Schoggens have selected three samples of 
eight families, one of professional people, one of the rural poor, and 
one of the urban poor, Mach of these 24 families contains a three-year- 
old who is the target child of the study. Investigator-recorders, after 
becoming very well acquainted with these families, record all the 
instances of social interaction, physical and verbal, initiated by the 
adults and the older children of the family with the target child in such 
functionally equivalent situations as meal time, bed time, and the time 
when the older children return from school. These units of interaction 
they term “environmental force units.” In the sample of data available, 
not only do the adults and older children of the professional families 
initiate more than twice as many such units with their — three— 
vear-olds as do the adults and older children of both the urban and 
rural poor families (40 versus 17 and 18 respectively), but what the 
schogeens call “the quality of interaction” also differs radically, 
Although restraining commands like “stop that,” or “don't do that,” m 
one form or another are common to all families, they constitute much 
the larger share of the total of the “environmental force units” to be 
found in the families of the rural and urban poor than in those of the 
professional families. In the families of professional status, a substan- 
tial portion of these “environmental force units” call upon the child to 
discern various kinds of relationships among things and people and to 
use his own language to communicate his impressions (personal com- 
munication), This still unfinished investigation is bringing out more 
clearly than any other of which I know the tremendous difference of 
the ecology of children of poverty from the ecology of children grow- 
ing up in the professional class. The small samples of families con- 
cerned in this study probably represent. fairly marked extremes. One 
would probably find 1 continuum for any of the measures used existing 
between the persister t poor, on the one hand, and professionals with 
maximum concern for the early development of their young, 


Motivational Opportunities 


The children of poverty lack, third, a variety of opportunities in 
which to develop the motivational systems inherent in competence. 
Children must. learn to take initiative and to control their own im- 
pulses and actions, to postpone momentary gratification in the hope 
of more enduring forms of gratification in the futur » and to sustain 
effort in order to complete tasks once started. In each of these aspects 
of motivation, the children of the poor suffer disadvantages as com- 
pared with most children of middle-class backeround. 

Seldom do the children of the poor have an adequate opportunity 
to learn the taking of initiative and self-control. To the troubled 
parents of the slums, a good child is too often a quiet child who docs 
not bother them. It is not that these mothers of poverty fail to love 
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their children. They often show their affection by sending them off 
to school overdressed when the overdressing calls for large amounts 
of effort at washing and ironing (Gray & Klaus, 1963). With this 
overdressing, however, goes the command, “you be good, keep clean, 
and do like the teacher says.” Since being “good” is defined as being 
quiet and inactive, such treatment hardly encourages the taking of 
initiative. 

Seldom do the children of poverty have an opportunity to develop 
motivation directed toward future goals and toward social status. The 
arents of the slums have themselves seldom had an opportunity to 
— such motivation (Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Chilman, 1965; Davis, 
1948: Davis & Havighurst, 1946; Lewis, 1961, 1966). Their responses 
to their children’s actions and efforts at communication tend to be dic- 
tated largely by their own immediate impulses and needs, not the 
child’s. Since there is never enough of anything, and little hope that 
there ever will be enough of anything, the child is reinforced re- 
peatedly for taking all he can get while he can get. it. As a consequence, 
these children al! too seldom develop far beyond the motivational 
status of infants who “want what they want when they want it.” 
Rarely, except in the domain of fighting, does a child have an oppor- 
tunity to gain much for acquiring skills. Thus, it is not surprising 
that children of the poor are found to prefer concrete rewards over 
more abstract reinforcement in the learning of laboratory tasks, while 
the children of the middle-class perform at. a higher level and prefer 
the reinforcement of social approval (Terrel, Durkin, & Wiesley, 1959; 
Zigler & deLatry, 1962). The ecological conditions I have attempted 
to describe here also tend to explain the finding that children of 
poverty tend to prefer immediate reinforcement over delayed rein- 
forcement even ia the rewards obtained are palpably larger under 
the condition of delay whereas the children of middle-class and upper- 
class background prefer to wait for a larger but delayed reinforce- 
ment (Maitland, 1966; Mischel, 1961; Mischel & Metzner, 1962: Steen, 
1966; Strauss, 1962). Such motivational preference for delayed grati- 
fication is typically found to be associated with not only the higher 
levels of socio-economic status, but with higher levels of intellectual 
functioning and with the absence of various conditions of family dis- 
organization, Here again is evidence of the interrelatedness of the 
cognitive and motivational aspects of psychological development. Cer- 
tainly there is little to gain for children of the slums in acquiring 
linguistic and numerical skills or even in working skills. Seldom do 
these children of poverty, moreover, see books and magazines or see 
their adult models reading them. Seldom do these children have an 
opportunity to see adults at work until they are already old enough to 
leave their neighborhood. Insofar as motivational systems permitting 
the delay of gratification depend upon the opportunities to imitate 
such activities and partake of the satisfactions they yield, the chil- 
dren of poverty lack the opportunities. 

Persistence of effort toward the completion of tasks once started 
and a sense of inner control probably depend upon having had appro- 
priately graded sequences of experiences (see Hunt, 1963a, p. 92-93). 
The sequence must probably begin with actions fairly consistently fol- 
lowed by the reinforcement from interesting feedback or events. This 
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should probably then be followed by intermittent reinforcement ( Hum- 
phreys, 1939) in which the infant or young child must persist In his 
effort to achieve the anticipated feedback of interest. It is likely that 
repeated encounters with the sense of effort associated with attaining 
the interesting feedback is the source of the sense of inner control 
which, at least introspectively, appears to underlie the feelings of 
responsibility. Slum parents seldom have any appreciation of such 
matters in the lives of their young. It is hardly surprising that this 
feeling of responsibility for what happens has been found to be con- 
siderably less evident in children of the poor than in children of 
middle-class background (Battle & Rotter, 1963). Moreover, in school- 
related tasks, boys from a background of poverty show much less per- 
sistence and much less evidence of a sense of control over the 
environment than the boys from the middle-class backgrounds. Also, 
children from backgrounds of poverty show a substantially greater 
discrepancy between actual performance on test-tasks and expressed 
levels of aspiration on these tasks than 1s found among children of 
the middle-class (Hieronymus, 1951; Keller, 1963). 

Another line of evidence consonant with such an interpretation 
comes from investigations of that dimension of personal style which 
Kagan (1965) has called “impulsivity-reflectivity.” Reflectivity in- 
volves a delay in response which appears to indicate attention to inter- 
nal processess se require some time. The tendency for such 
reflective delay of response has been found to be positively corre!ated 
with measures of reading achievement and of intellectual ability, and 
also to be positively associated with socio-economic status (lagan, 
1965; Miller & Mumbauer, 1968). 

Temporal conceptions and concerns for those of poverty differ from 
those with middle-class background. In a study by LeShan (1952) chil- 
dren of poverty were more concerned with matters in the present and 
less concerned with things of the future than children from the mid- 
dle-class. This difference in temporal orientation can readily be under- 
stood from the differing social ecologies of poverty and middle-class 
status, In her ecological studies of slum homes, Maxine Schoggen 
(1967) has reported that the disorganization of these homes can best 
be characterized in terms of a lack of regular temporal and spatial 
organization. In the poorest homes, families seldom have regular times 
for meals. Regular meal times represent perhaps one of the most basic 
time-ordering circumstances through which a child can begin to 
develop his temporal concepts and an orientation toward the future. 
Thus, children of poverty lack not only opportunities to develop their 
cognitive skills, but they also lack opportunities to learn how to take 
initiative and to control their own actions, to relinquish immediate and 
concrete gratification for future abstract forms of gratification. to 
persist in their efforts to complete tasks once started, and to develop 
an orientation toward the future. 


Opportunities to Develop Values and Standards of Conduct 


The children of poverty lack, fourth, an opportunity to develop 
those values and standards of conduct which are required for partici- 
pation in a technological society that operates constructively and rela- 
tively peacefully. As the troubled mothers of slum children respond to 
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most of their requests with “shut up,” and “leave me be,” despite clear 
evidence of love for their children from such as the washing and iron- 
ing of clothes for school, these children turn very early to their peers 
for acceptance, companionship and human contact. With both parents 
absent from the home much of the time, moreover, the peer groups 
which form go unsupervised. Despite the affluence of America, 
hundreds of thousands of her children under five years of age spend a 
large share of each day with little or no adult supervision (Reid, 1966). 
From these unsupervised peer groups, then, the children of the poor 
learn their values and standards (Short & Strodtbeck, 1965). While 
still very young, they copy the preadolescents in various kinds of de- 
linquent behavior (Childers, 1936). As preadolescents, they copy the 
adolescents of the local delinquent gangs. These gangs vary in the pat- 
terns of delinquency which they inculcate (Shaw, 1929). They vary in 
their structure (Short & Strodtheck, 1965), and in the motivation in- 
volved for delinquent behavior. Where the delinquents of a past gen- 
eration were typically motivated chiefly by a search for fun and 
excitement, the i ines enades of the contemporary gangs of the inner 
cities tend to be motivated more by frustration and protest (Cohen, 
1955; Miller, 1958; Short & Strodtbeck, 1965). Although violence has 
always been a part of the inter-cang warfare, this new motivation has, 
if anything, increased the trend toward violence and increased also the 
level of hostility toward the mainstream of society. Thus, these slum- 
reared children of poverty have little chance to develop a respect for 
law, and especially for a law which they see as just, little chance to 
become concerned for the needs of people in general, and often little 
chance to develop even the habit of basic honesty. Such values and 
standards are no mere matters of middle-class taste. They are basic 
for the constructive and peaceful operation of any society. 
Participation in the mainstream of our technological society prob- 
ably calls also for a positive valuation of self and a tendency to prize 
achievement for its own sake. McClelland, et al.. (1953) have termed 
achievement motivation a “need for achievement (n achievement).” 
Various investigations have uncovered evidence that circumstances en- 
councered within families during the early years help substantially to 
determine whether a child will have a high or a low need for achieve- 
ment. Ina study limited to mothers of the middle-class, Winterbottom 
(1958) has found that mothers of children with high need for achieve- 
ment differ from mothers with low need for achievement by making 
more demands on their children before an age of eight years, by giving 
a hicher evaluation to their children’s accomplishments and providing 
more reward, by placing more restrictions on their children through 
age seven but allowing them greater freedom as they achieve the com- 
petence to meet the demands of various situations. Similarly, Rosen and 
d'Andrade (1959) have found that fathers of boys with a high need 
for achievement stress independence and tend to help their sons de- 
velop self-reliance by providing hints for the solution of problems 
rather than so ving their sons’ problems for them. These familial con- 
ditions for high need for achievement contrast sharply with the 
mother-teaching styles that Hess and Shipman (1965) have found in 
their Negro families of poverty. Buehr (1965) has reported that boys 
from this: milieu with a high need for achievement manifest less of 
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the dialect in their speech when they are in problem situations. Also, 
Strauss (1962) has found both need for achievement and ability to 
delay gratification lower in poor children than in those of middle-class 
backgrounds. Again, then, the evidence points to the fact that children 
of poverty have less in the way of opportunity to develop achievement 
motivation than do children of the middle class, and therefore the lack 
of achievement motivation in children found by Strauss (1962) should 
not be attributed simply to a lack of genotypic potential in these 
children. 

Circumstances within families are not the only sources of these 
values concerning achievement and self. Circumstances within the 
school situation itself are of importance, for as Diggory (1966), al- 
ready noted, has shown, children build a major share of their hopes 
and of their self-esteem from comparing their own performances with 
those of the other children with whom they interact and compete. It 
should be noted also that Atkinson and Reitman (1958) find that 
achievement motivation leads to excellence of performance chiefly 
when individuals expect that excellence of performance will produce 
a sense of pride in accomplishment. Such pride comes only with expe- 
riences of approval and pride for accomplishment on the part of those 
significant persons in the lives of children (Krugman, 1961). The 
children of poverty come into the school situation not only lacking 
both the linguistic and numerical skills presumed by school curricula, 
but also with little basis for an expectation that their efforts to achieve 
can yield even approval, let alone any sense of pride. As a consequence, 
it is to be expected that school children of poverty will manifest lower 
self-esteem than will their school mates of middle-class background, 
and this has been repeatedly found (Coleman, 1966; Keller, 1963; 
Long & Henderson, 1967). It is therefore no wonder that Battle and 
Rotter (1963) have found that boys from the slums fail to persist in 
school-related tasks and tend to feel that circumstances control their 
fate. Similarly, success in various school subjects is apparently no 
factor in the value which these children of poverty place upon these 
objects (Greenberg, Gerver, Chall, & Davidson, 1965). Thus, also, in 
risk-taking situations, where children with high need for achievement 
take moderate risks nicely geared to their previous levels of achieve- 
ments (McClelland, 1958), children from the slums manifest little 
relationship between their expressed aspirations and their actual per- 
formances (Hieronymus, 1961; Keller, 1963). If these evidence-based 
considerations are accurate, they suggest that integrating the children 
of poverty in schools with children having had the advantages of 
middle-class background may compound the disadvantages of coming 
from poverty. When children of poverty are black while those of 
middle-class background are white, such considerations suggest that 
integration without compensatory education may exaggerate a ten- 
dency to give a low evaluation in general to all black people. 


Summary 

Despite the love that poor parents have for their children, the oppor- 
tunities they provide for their children fail to foster those intellectual 
skills, those motives, those standards of conduct. and values required 
for coping with the situations in most schools. The early experiences of 
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these children of poverty serve chiefly to unfit them for adaptive cop- 
ing with the schools, As they fail, it is hardly surprising that. these 
children lose hope, become fed up with school, and drop out as soon 
as they can. Once out, they have extremely little opportunity to gain, 
in turn, that competence required for anything more than marginal 
employability in the marketplace of our highly technological economy. 
Marginal employability not only fails to bring the income required to 
buy the fruits of our advancing technology that would enable them 
to participate in the mainstream of our society, it perpetuates the 
habits, the thought, and the sense of inferiority that attempt to pro- 
duce incompetence in the succeeding generation.’ 


WHAT TO DO 


The question is: what. to do? The answer must: include several kinds 
of things. The first. thing is to remove race completely as a barrier to 
employment at all levels for those who have the competence. Substan- 
tial legal strides have already been made toward this end, but we still 
have a long way to go in winning the hearts and wills of many people 
in all levels of our society toward the elimination of race as a factor in 
employment, and also in human relations. The second thing is to pro- 
vide appropriate training and counseling for those with levels of com- 
petence such that they can be made employable in existing niches of 
industry. We have at least begun te do this kind of thing, but we have 
not. done enough of it. The third thing is to create employment. oppor- 
tunities for those with levels of competence too Jow to make them em- 
pleyable for existing industrial openings. Probably government must 
be the employer of last. resort. for those with the lowest levels of com- 
petence. The fourth thing is to provide in some way incomes for poor 
families adequate to permit healthful diets regardless of the region of 
the country in which they live. It is highly important, moreover, to 
provide these incomes in such a way as to permit the members of these 
families to improve their own lot. by their own efforts. The existing 
welfare situation, as both Moynihan (1965) and Rainwater (1966) 
have carefully documented, operates further to damage what. Jittle 
initiative individuals of poverty may have retained through the Jack 
of opportunity to develop such motivation as they grew up, and also 
to damage family stability and to promote father absence. Even after 
such things are done, however, something more must. be done if the 
children of parents from a background of persistent poverty are to 
have an opportunity to develop their potential competence which is 
more nearly equal to that of children born to parents of the middle 
class. This “something more” is an ethical imperative for that equality 
of opportunity which our forefathers considered to be the birthright 
of all. i 

At. least. two approaches exist to the “something more.” One is to 
provide compensatory education for the children of the poor before 
they enter the public schools at age five or six—depending upon the 
existing laws of the various states. The second is to develop programs 


= 2I am greatly indebted to a paper by James O. Miller (1968) for callin my attention 
io a number of the sources of evidence cited in the foregoing section. Some of these I had 
missed when I first wrote this paper in the spring of 1967. Others have failed to come to 
my Attention since that time until I found them cited in his very interest!ng paper. 
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designed to prevent the incompetence which comes now with the acci- 
dent of being born to parents of poverty. What helps these parents to 
improve the opportunities of their children to develop is likely also 
to improve the general quality of their own lives. 


Compensatory Education 

Compensatory education has already begun. Project Head Start was 
devised as a large scale effort to provide early education that would 
help to equalize the opportunities for children of the poor. The goal 
of this project. is right, perfectly right. Moreover, the audacity of the 
immensity of the project has been extremely valuable in making known 
toa wide share of the populace the possibilities which exist. But having 
a proper goal and knowing immediately how to achieve that goal are 
highly different matters. While the behavioral sciences have uncovered 
evidence that makes the old beliefs in preprogrammed development 
and fixed intelligence no longer tenable, this evidence is still insufficient 
to tell us with precision how to provide effective compensatory educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The children who came to the first summer schools of Project Head 
Start typically had as teachers those who had been accustomed to 
teaching in the elementary grades. They had a curriculum taken 
largely from traditional nursery schools, even though it varied with 
the school concerned. Although the nursery school originated during 
the first decade of this century through efforts to help children of the 
poor in the work of Maria Montessori (1909) in Italy, and Margaret 
McMillan (1919) in the midlands of England, it was adapted in 
Ameriea chiefly for children of the middle class. The factors forcing 
this adaptation were several. Due to the prevalence of the notions of 
predetermined development and fixed intelligence, attempts to im— 
prove the intelligence of the children of the poor were regarded as 
nonsense. Moreover, the poor could not themselves pay for nursery 
schools. The more affluent: parents of the middle class and of the 
upper-middle class could pay, so the nursery schools were adapted to 
their concerns. Froebel’s (1826) kindergarten movement emphasized 
the potential of free play, and the influence of this movement. appears 
to have combined with that of the child-study movement, instigated by 
G. Stanley Hall and his faith in recapitulation, to base the curriculum 
on the motivation for spontaneous activity and play. I must. confess 
that my own predilections and prejudices are heartily in favor of 
this choice (see Hunt, 1965a). The earliest influence of the psycho- 
analytic movement in America stressed the importance of avoiding 
neurotic inhibitions. When this psychoanalytic influence coalesced 
with those streams of influence stemming from Froebel and G. Stanley 
Hall. American parents of the middle and upper classes began their 
“experiment” in laissez-faire child rearing. For many of the leaders 
of child development. and early childhood education, one of the major 
purposes of the nursery school was to release young children from the 
excessively inhibitive restraints of their middle-class homes. Although 
a good many of the university-based nursery schools developed in- 
genious ways of getting children to learn readiness for academic 
skills through the process of spontaneous play, such practices were 
very far from universal. When the various kinds of curricula from 
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the traditional nursery school were employed in the schools of Head 
Start, sometimes quite inexpertly by teachers accustomed to older 
children, the educational results were often far less compensatory 
than they might have been. I personally feared that an “oversell” 
of the gains to be expected in this state of affairs might. result in an 
“overkill” of support. for early childhood education, and that this 
overkill might result in a loss of the support from the public for an 
opportunity to show what. existing evidence suggests could happen 
if those of us in the behavioral and educational sciences were allowed 
the time to learn how to do early childhood education properly and 
effectively (see Chapter 5). 

So far as I can ascertain, none of the programs within Project Head 
start has done any harm. Most of them have done considerable good, 
but some have apparently achieved considerably more in the way of 
compensatory education than others. Perhaps some of the greatest 
values of Head Start have been medical and social. A great many 
medical deficiencies were discovered in young children, They were 
then corrected early as a consequence of the medical component. of the 
Head Start program. One major social value of this program con- 
sisted of involving the parents in these projects concerned with the 
education of their young children, This involvement of the parents 
has uncovered latent. educational power which should, by all means, 
be harnessed. 

Compensatory educational programs have existed outside of Project 
Head Start as well as within it. From the limited evidence derived 
from the evaluative studies of these various programs of compensatory 
education, both outside and within Head Start (see e.g.. Weikart, 
1967), it appears that improvement in measures of intelligence and 
school readiness is related to the amount. of deliberate effort. to teach 
linguistic skills, rudimentary number skills, interest in school matters, 
and motivational concern for achievement. Gains of considerable mag- 
nitude, in several programs amounting to something approximating 30 
points in IQ during the course of a year, have been reported in pro- 
grams of compensatory education which differ in curriculum and in 
method of teaching substantially (see Chapter 6). But. those regarded 
as experts in early child development and early childhood education 
still disagree on major issues. Since psychologists and educators con- 
sidered it too soft-headed during the preceding half-century to be 
worthwhile even to try experimentally to increase the competence of 
children from any background, we shall have to do our experimenting 
now that the challenge is present. We shall have to try as best we know 
how. When we fail, we shall have to profit from our failures, and try 
again. We are now being asked for ready-made solutions that we do not 
have. We can provide these needed solutions only through an extended 
program of basic research and educational development. The basic re- 
search should be directed toward better understanding of those factors 
influencing psychological development in all its aspects: intellect, 
motivation, emotional stability, and values. Those innovations which 
show promise we must evaluate carefully for effectiveness. Those in- 
novations which prove to be effective we must. disseminate vigorously. 
By disseminate, I mean that we must actively help the officials and 
teachers of Head Start and the officials and teachers of our public 
schools to implement them widely in practice. 
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Preventing the Development of Incompetence 

Compensatory education even for children who have spent the first 
four years of their lives under the stultifying effects of poverty 1s 1n 
essence a remedial rather than a preventive process. Moreover, it 1s 
highly expensive. It is expensive in the first place because at least one 
teacher or teacher-aide is required for about every five pupils if the 
teaching is to be effective. It is expensive, moreover, because even at 
best it may be too little and too late to enable a good many of the chil- 
dren of the poor to develop their potential sufficiently to succeed in the 
public schools and later to participate in the mainstream of our society 
so as to enjoy the benefits of our technology. A wav must. be found, I 
believe, to intervene during the first four years of the lives of these 
children in order to prevent that retardation in the development. of 
their competence which I have already described. But how do we do it 
effectively ? 

Parents, at: least potentially, should be both the least expensive and 
the best. teachers of their own children during these earliest years, In 
view of this consideration, various Federal agencies have spent, to my 
knowledge, of the order of two million dollars on projects wherein 
psycho-therapy-like approaches have been used with parents by so- 
clal workers, clinical psychologists, and psychiatrists. From the evi- 
dence I have seen, but which I cannot at this writing document with 
references, the children of these parents have gained nothing from 
these attempts to intervene by means of the professional talk involved 
in such approaches, be the relationships dyadic or group. On the other 
hand, when parents, and especially mothers, are provided with an op- 
portunity to observe the behavior of their children with skilled teach- 
ers, and with the opportunity to discuss the relation of this behavior to 
the skills of the teachers, there are evidences of imitative change in the 
behavior of the mothers which are highly hopeful. These statements 
can be documented in the findings of several pioneer programs. 

In perhaps the first of these pioneering examples of such studies, 
Rupert. Klaus and Susan Gray (1968) and their colleagues associated 
with the “Early Training Project” at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, developed a special summer nursery- 
school for four-year-old children who had suffered the disadvantages 
of poverty. The curriculum of this school aimed to teach the language 
and number skills alone with the attitudes and motives required to 
cope with the curriculum of existing elementary schools. In addition, 
home visitors brought each mother to the nursery school where she 
could see for herself not only what the teachers were doing with her 
child and those of her neighbors, but also the results in the behavior of 
her own child and of the others familiar to her. The home visitors, who 
were certified teachers with a background making them well ac- 
quainted with the views and attitudes of the mothers, interpreted 
what the teachers were doing and why in language that these mothers 
could readily understand. Through this process. these mothers got not 
only correctives for their implicit theories of child rearing, but they 
got to see approaches alternative to their own with the behavioral re- 
sults of these alternative approaches in familiar children. Thus, one 
child, with a frequent need for urination that produced obvious rest- 
Jessness and inattention, was simply taken out of the room and to the 
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toilet frequently. One visiting mother, who held the implicit theory 
that punishment is what. makes children good, presumed that he was, 
of course, being spanked while he was out of the room. Only after 
several observations of his trip to the toilet was she finally convinced 
that it was merely an opportunity to urinate rather than getting 
spanked that changed his behavior in the classroom. 

The home visitors in this project also related the teachers’ work to 
what. each mother did with her children at home. During the periods 
between the summer sessions of the nursery school (September to 
Mav), a home visitor saw each mother in the two classes of twenty 
children every week and undertook to demonstrate for her such mat- 
ters as how to read a story with enthusiasm, how to reinforce two- 
year-old infants for acquiring such new skills as finding new ways to 
cope with the problem of getting dressed, how to talk with children 
about such homely operations as peeling potatoes while in the process, 
how to prepare materials that would help the children learn about 
the seasons and what happens to animals and plants with the seasons. 
These home visitors also let. each mother discuss her own problems and 
helped her to find ways of coping with them. The evidence of effective- 
ness in this study comes chiefly from test results. Examiners have 
tested the children in each of the two nursery classes and also those in 
other contrast groups with similar socio-economic status, one nearby, 
and one removed by some 60 miles. The test performances at the end 
of each summer session, when compared with those at the beginning of 
the session, have shown spurts of improvement which do not appear in 
the test results of those children in the contrast groups who got neither 
the nursery school nor the home visits. The superiority of the test 
performances of those children in the nursery school who got also the 
home visits, over those in the contrast. groups has continued through 
first grade, 

These test. results have shown two other phenomena of highly sig- 
nificant. promise. (1) The younger siblings of the children attending 
the nursery school and getting the home visits were significantly 
superior in test performance to the younger siblings of children in 
the contrast. groups. Apparently what these mothers were learning 
from their observations at the school and from the home visitor had 
really improved their management. of their younger children. Klaus 
and Gray have called this “vertical diffusion.” (2) The children of 
the contrast. groups living in the same neighborhood as those who at- 
tended the nursery school and received the home visits got higher 
scores on the tests than did those children in the contrast group living 
some 60 miles away. Apparently these mothers who learned new child- 
rearing practices were somehow communicating them to their neigh- 
bors in a significant degree. Occasional observations indicate that their 
methods of communication consisted in informal demonstrations given 
to neighbors during back-porch gatherings. Klaus and Gray have 
called this phenomenon “horizontal diffusion.” Other innovators like 
Ira Gordon and Ronald Lally at the University of Florida, and David 
Weikart and his collaborators in the public schools of Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan, are apparently finding success in attempts to repeat these evi- 
dences of both “vertical diffusion” and horizontal diffusion.” Moreover, 
these findings have recently been repeated and extended at the Demon- 
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stration and Research Center for Karly Education (DARCEE) at 
Peabody College (Miller, 1968). It remains to be determined whether 
the children in the intervention programs actually succeed better in 
the acid test of school performance than do these in the control groups. 
One exceedingly interesting outcome of the repetition of the Karly 
Training Project, reported in preliminary fashion by Miller (1968), 
consists in the various bits of evidence that participation in the proj- 
ect. has enriched the lives of the parents. Over half of the mothers 
yarticipating have gone on to complete their high school education or 
lass enrolled in courses to upgrade their vocational skills. Several 
have completed courses in cosmetology. Almost. one-fourth of these 
mothers have enrolled in or completed the training to become licensed 
practical nurses. None of the mothers who participated in the nursery 
school and the home visiting is now employed as domestics, and half 
of those who were originally employed as a domestic have upgraded 
their employment status. Two of these mothers who were originally 
literate have now gained reading skills at the third- or fourth-grade 
level. A concern with community affairs has also increased. Several of 
these women have served on their church boards; one has joined in 
the Metropolitan Action Council elections, and two others have served 
as representatives on the Council’s board for the Tead Start program. 
On their own, these families have developed a parent organization 
which has planned cooperative picnics, outings for the families on 
weekends, developed a rotating-book library, and organized a mother- 
father bowling league. From the standpoint of completing the inves- 
tigation, one of the problems has been to keep the members of these 
groups in the housing project. until the program of intervention is 
complete for these parents develop a strong interest in buving their 
own homes. Two of the families have actually bought homes while 
continuing their children in the classroom program by providing their 
own transportation. Increases in savings accounts and checking ae- 
counts are evident. Even that family of most desperate means has 
shown such improvement in the furnishing of their home and the care 
of the grounds around their apartment that netehbors have been 
prompted to remark to the home visitors of this family’s progress dur- 
ing involvement in the project. On the side of the horizontal diffusion- 
affect, the staff of the project ts being repeatedly asked into the homes 
of non-participating families to discuss and to evaluate the educational 
experiences being provided for their own children. While it is no easy 
matter to put numbers on such evidence of change, it clearly indicates 
that the lives ef parents can be enriched by partierpating in programs 
aimed at improving the educational opportunities of their young. 
From another pioneering program under the direction of Merle RB. 
Karnes at the University of Illinois comes evidence that mothers of 
poverty can be taught to be effective teachers of their preschool chil- 
dren. The first of these pioneering studies was designed to determine if 
the effects of a brief period of training for the mothers of a sample of 
30 children judged by the principal of the neighborhood school to be 
among the most economically and educationally deprived would he 
reflected in the intellectual and linguistic development in their chil- 
dren. In this study, the emphasis of the training was placed on helping 
the mother make instructional materials and learn how to use those 
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materials to teach her child at. home. Instead of lectures, the teaching, 
like tha’ at Peabody, involved the individual mothers in interpretive 
discuss’ ons of what they saw teachers doing in a classroom. Later each 
of the mothers served as an assistant in the classroom. This training 
was given in 11 weekly sessions of two hours in the neighborhood ele- 
mentary school. Three experienced preschool teachers conducted the 
discussions. Each teacher was responsible for a group of five mothers. 
The mothers were paid $3.00 a session—the usual hourly wage of $1.50 
to prevent loss of income—for each teaching session, but nothing for 
the time spent with their own children at home. The mothers actually 
made inexpensive educational materials such as a sock puppet; a 
homemade flannel board; lotto and matching games with eum seals, 
with geometric shapes, and with colored chips; counting books made 
from magazine pictures; sorting and matching activities using mis- 
cellaneous household items and an egg carton for a sorting tray; classi- 
fying activities based upon pictures cut from furniture and clothing 
catalogs (see Karnes, 1968). The teachers also taught the mothers 
appropriate songs, finger plays, and distributed copies of them as a 
teaching aid in the home. Books and puzzles were also made available 
for the mothers to take home for use with their children during the 
following week after each teaching session. These materials were 
chosen to stress useful vocabulary and basic manipulative skills. The 
major emphasis of all activities was on language development. and 
was calculated to teach each child the words he needs to label the 
-objects in his immediate environment, to abstract perceptually the 
characteristics of these objects, to generalize, to use the standard syn- 
tax of speech, to understand and to ask questions, and to formulate 
answers in his own words. 

The 30 children in this study were divided inte a mother-taught 
group and a control group. The children in the mother-taught group 
attended no nursery school, nor did those of the control group. Before 
the study began, each of the 30 children was tested in one of the class- 
rooms by a trained examiner who was unaware of the subject’s place- 
ment. in the experimental or control group. At the end of the twelfth 
week, the children were retested. The test: included forms L and M of 
the Stanford Binet (1960 edition) and the revised edition of the Tli- 
nois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA: Kirk, McCarthy, & 
Kirk, 1968). At the beginning, the 15 children in the mother-taught 
group had an average Binet IQ of 91.3 (variance= 63.42) and the con- 
trol averaged 95.5 (v=143.58). After twelve weeks of mother-teach- 
ing, the taught group had an average IQ of 98.8 (v=71.67) and the 
control a mean of 95.53 (v=108.08). Thus, during these 12 weeks of 
mother-teaching in the home, the taught children gained 7.46 points of 
TQ while the controls gained but. .07 point. The taught group also 
gained significantly more on several tests of the ITPA than did the 
children of the control group. 

In subsequent. studies, Professor Karnes (1969) has compared the 
gains of children taught by their mothers trained in this fashion with 
those of children taught by a professional staff in her highly-struc- 
tured preschool. The gains of the mother-tanght children proved to 
be approximately as great as those taught by professional teachers 
for the same duration. In another part of this project, Karnes (1969) 
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and her staff also compared the gains of children taught by their 
older teen-age siblings, who were also trained in the fashion described 
above, with the gains of children from the same socio-economic back- 
ground taught. by professional teachers in her structured preschool. 
Again the gains made by the teen-taught children are approximately 
equal to those made by the children taught by professional teachers. 
On the basis of these results, Professor Carnes advocates a new role 
for teachers, one in which they teach the parents and involve the en- 
tire family in the education of preschool children. 

Still further evidence of the effectiveness of mothers in the teaching 
of their infants has come serendipitously from a project underway 
in Durham, North Carelina under the direction of Robert Spaulding 
and Donald Stedman (Personal communication with Spaulding). 
This evidence comes from a longitudinal study of psychological de- 
velopment in infants born during a given brief period of time in a 
poverty-ridden ghetto of Durham. There was no intention of inter- 
vening to improve the competence of the nine children in this group. 
The aim was to observe the course of psychological development. as 
measured by the Bayley scale for infants. ach child and his mother 
were brought monthly during the first year and bi-monthly for the 
next year and a half to the laboratory at Duke University for test- 
ing. The mothers observed the testing. As they observed, the whys 
of the various items were explained by the social worker who brought 
the mother to the laboratory. Several groups of 15 children aged 2.5 
years had come from this ghetto to form experimental nursery-school 
eroups for especially early compensatory education. The mean IQs of 
each of these several groups had ranged between the middle 70s and 
the lower 80s. These nine children who had visited the laboratories 
along with their mothers failed to show the usual progressive drop 
in IQ. Instead, they arrived at age 2.5 years with an average Binet 
IQ of approximately 110, and with no child in the group below 100. 
Even so, these nine children were still somewhat retarded in language 
development, but in the motor domain and in the social domain they 
were superior, It appears that when the mothers of these children had 
seen the kinds of things at which they succeeded and the kinds of 
things in which they failed on the tests, the observation prompted 
them to give their children practice in the “skills” they had failed. 
They appear to have been exceedingly effective as teachers. This 
serendipitous finding has suggested a genuine experiment utilizing 
this kind of approach for the future. 

From Tllinois comes a combination of studies, not designed for the 
purpose, which suggests how important it may be to intervene edu- 
cationally during the first three years. The first study in this combi- 
nation is one by Genevieve Painter (1968) done in a project directed 
by S. A. Kirk. This study concerned 20 children who were the younger 
siblings of the four-year-olds who were selected from the class of 
15 for the Bereiter-Engelmann (1966) program at the time of its 
inception. These four-year-olds had been selected as children exceed- 
ingly likely to fail in school from the rosters of Aid to Dependent 
Children, Family Care, and the authorities of the public schools be- 
cause their older siblings had failed. These 20 children were divided 
into a group of 10 (6 males, 4 females; 8 black and 2 white) for tutor- 
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ing and another group of 10 (6 male and 4 female; 6 black and 4 
white) to serve as controls, These children ranged in age from eight 
to 24 months of age. The tutored group received intellectual stimula- 
tion for one hour a day, five days aweek, for a period of one year. The 
cei'trols received only the customary regimen of their families. Each 
of these 20 children was given a battery of tests by trained examiners 
before the tutoring started. The two groups were similar; the group 
to be tutored had a mean Cattell (1960) IQ of 98.8 and the control 
group a mean Cattell IQ of 98.4. At the end of the year of tutoring, 
the Stanford-Binet was used. The tutored group had then a mean 
Binet IQ of 108.1 and the control group a mean Binet IQ of 98.8. The 
difference of 9.8 points was significant (p. <.05). Other evidences of 
gain during the year of tutoring came from the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities (ITPA, Kirk, McCarthy, & Kirk, 1968). from 
some of the language tests of the Merrill-Palmer Scale, and from 
certain tests of conceptual development. These gains, however, were 
modest. 

At. age three the children in the tutored group entered the highly- 
structured preschool of Merle Karnes (1969) for culturally disad- 
vantaged three-year-olds. When these children were approximately 
four, after both the infant tutoring program and the period of a year 
in Karnes’ preschool, these 10 children served as subjects in a study 
by G. E. Kirk, (1969). Kirk was interested chiefly in whether the lin- 
guistic deficit of disadvantaged children is a matter of inability to dis- 
criminate phonemes or a matter of word-picture familiarity. In order 
to gct an approximately equivalent group of untutored and unpre- 
schooled children of poverty for comparison, Kirk assembled the entire 
list of children in families receiving Aid to Dependent Children in 
Champaign-Urbana who fell within the range of ages from 39 to 51 
months. He found 30 black children who had not been to preschool, and 
from these he selected 10 matched, as nearly as possible, for chronologi- 
cal age with the children who had been tutored in the Painter study 
and who had participated in the Karnes preschool. The third group of 
the Kirk (1969) study were culturally advantaged white children ina 
Montessori nursery school whose performances do not concern us here. 

When Kirk computed the IQ equivalents from the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test. (Dunn, 1959, 1965) for 10 tutored and preschooled 
younger siblings of the Bereiter-Engelmann group, the aver. e was 
99.9, whereas the average for the 10 who came from ADC families 
without such tutoring and preschool experience was only 60.1. This 
difference of nearly 40 points is startling. Those who know the com— 
munity believe that. these two groups are indeed comparable. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the tutored group started with 
a Cattell TQ of about 98. Unfortunately, we have no knowledge of what 
the Cattell TQ of the latter group might have been. According to the 
elinical lore, children of poverty get estimated IQs from the Picture- 
Vocabulary Test which are lower than those that they get from the 
Binet, and their Binet IQs are lower than they get on the Cattell Seale. 

The Kirk study brought out one more point of considerable interest. 
Kirk gave these children Seidel’s Test of Picture Identification for 
Children which contains 174 nouns and 174 matching pictures in pic- 
ture-word triplets differing in a single phoneme (¢.g., roll, pole, bowl). 
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In this test, children are asked to point to one of each such triplet as it is 
pronounced by the examiner. Kirk found the untutored unpreschooled 
children with scores very much lower than those with the tutoring and 
preschool. This finding alone tended to support the reports of such in- 
vestigators as Cynthia Deutsch (1964), Katz and Deutsch (1963), and 
Steen (1966) that the disadvantaged children of poverty lack the abil- 
ity to hear the differences between these phonemes because they have 
lived in a very noisy environment while very young. It was the merit of 
Kirk to note that such tests confound the semantic, word-picture orga- 
nizations with the auditory ability to discriminate such triplets of 
phonemes as the sound of r from the sound of p from the sound of b in 
“roll, pole, bowl.“ Kirk reassembled the picture-word triplets so that 
each picture appeared with two others of differing phonemic structure. 
Thus, the picture roll was placed in a triplet with dears and saw. The 
children were then asked again to point to each of the various objects 
as the examiner examined them, and the test was repeated with 
M&M's for getting things right. In this fashion, Kirk determined 
which of the 174 word-picture coordinations were unfamiliar to each 
child. After he subtracted these unfamiliar word-picture combina- 
tions from the denominator of 174, he discovered that those children 
without. the tutoring and preschooling answered correctly a far higher 
proportion of tne phonemic discrimination index. This finding suggests 
that. the linguistic disability of children of poverty may be con- 
siderably less one of the auditory capacity to discriminate phonemes 
than one of knowledge of words-objects coordinations. 


CONCLUSION 


If the behavioral sciences have discovered anything that begins to 
approach in human significance the antibiotics and contraceptive pills 
of the biological and medical sciences and the atomic energy of the 

hysical sciences, it may well be the new evidence of the great plasticity 
in infant and early child development. This new evidence provides a 
basis for a justified hope that the cycle of poverty generating the in- 
competence that, in turn, generates poverty can ultimately be broken. 
No longer is it sensible to consider the incompetence of those who have 
grown up in poverty the inevitable consequence of their biological 
inheritance and nature. 

On the other hand, we of the behavioral sciences still have a long 
way to go where early child care and education are concerned. Our 
stage probably corresponds to that in the development of antibiotics 
at which Dr. Fleming was when he found that streptococcic bacteria 
adjacent to penicillin mold will die. This finding ultimately led to the 
powerful antibiotics of medicine. We, too, have such a justified hope. 
If we will follow the leads of the data from our scientific experiments, 
and also of the data, even of the soft data, from the evaluations of 
those innovations which appear to be promising in early childhood 
education, and if we will yield up the attitudes and beliefs we learned 
by hearsay from those who taught us, we shall learn how to compensate 
the children of the poor for their lack of opportunity. We shall also 
learn how to help parents reared in poverty to organize their efforts 
to improve the quality of their lives and to learn how to develop in their 
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own children that competence required for success in school, for later 
employment in the economy, and for participation in the mainstream 
of our society. 

If our impatient society-—and the reasons for this impatience are all 
too obvious—does not lose hope and faith too soon, and if the violence 
of those in poverty does not destroy confidence in a positive approach, 
it is conceivable that we of these United States of America could bring 
a major share of the children of the persistently poor into the main- 
stream of our society within a generation. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE IN SCHOOL FINANCE: THE CITY, 
THE STATE, AND THE NATION* 


H. Thomas James, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 


When I completed my study of financing education in the great 
cities? two years ago, I concluded that most of our large city school 
systems find themselves in a bind financially. Their tax bases are 
growing too slowly, and in some cities actually are declining in value, 
at atime when new demands for improving schools and other govern- 
ment services are being made by the changing populations of the 
cities, by the burgeoning school population, and by the state and na- 
tional governments. New Federal money is doubtless helping the 
situation, but not enough to reassure the dark prophets of impending 
‘atastrophe. In some instances the Federal money actually has had a 
negative effect, for state legislators and local voters frequently with- 
hold appropriations to schools that might otherwise have been made 
on the argument that the Federal money is sufficient. Yet clearly it is 
not sufficient, nor are the combined efforts of all levels of government 
suflicient to reassure those who see trouble ahead. 
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Local taxpaying ability continues to be the most important de- 
terminant of social policy for education in all our cities, and the 
targets being set for school improvements are thereby held to disas- 
trously low levels in most cities. Defining a larger role for the Federal 
Government in the financing of education that will compensate for 
weaknesses in local and state jurisdictions is our best hope for guard- 
ing against disasters that now threaten in dozens of cities. Social 
policy must determine, rather than be limited by, the resources to be 
allocated to education, or we face a rising tide of troubles. Congres- 
sional recognition of that fact seems to me to be a beginning, but only 
a beginning, and we still have not even a beginning for the develop- 
ment of a broad national policy for the improvement of education. | 

Recently I completed two other efforts: One was the decennial 
review of school finance studies for the forthcoming Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, and the other was a chapter for the October 
1967 issue of Review of Educational Research entitled “The Politics 
and Community Decision Making in Education.” It is out of the 
freshness of these experiences that I have ordered the thoughts I bring 
you today. I am convinced that the educational programs at the local, 
state, and national levels are indeed interdependent, and that the 
political terms by which this interdependence comes to be stated in the 
years ahead will have important consequences for the welfare of our 
people. 

As I have worked at my studies of school finance over the past sev- 
eral years, I have entered into a great deal of correspondence with re- 
searchers in the field and with policy-makers at the national, state, and 
local levels. I find from this correspondence that while we have few 
veople skilled in assessing trends, we have no shortage of advocates 
in education. What I was receiving from most of my correspondents 
were proposals for ways of ordering the future, phophecies of hoped- 
for courses of events, statements of self-fulfilling hypotheses that the 
authors would nurture. I am sure there were equally dedicated prophets 
and hypotheses-makers of quite different persuasion than my corre- 
spondents, who can be expected in the years ahead to be equally dili- 
gent in opposing the view of those I consulted. l 

Since I am not a prophet, I cannot bring you today a blueprint for 
the way we shall order the interdependencies and responsibilities for 
eductional services tomorrow among cities, states, and the nation. 
What I shall attempt to do in this paper is trace some of the insistent 
demands for educational services articulated at the several levels of 
government, for I believe these demands will have important influ- 
ences on the ordering of educational priorities, and on the ways to 
finance them. 

I must leave out of account, of course, those unforeseen consequences 
of coming events that. may be as forceful in their impact on school 
policy as are those still flowing from Sputnik, the civil rights move- 
ment, and the reapportionment of state legislatures. We can, of course, 
extrapolate and see that far-reaching effects can yet be expected from 
these three events, for their effects on our Scheel systems have by no 
means been fully felt. I chose not to do that today, because the educa- 
tion journals and other sources are rich in such extrapolations. Rather, 
I shall deal with what appear to me to be sensible extrapolations from 
positions now being taken by the President, the Congress, state gov- 
ernments, and local school districts that seem to me to have some 
rather clear implications for the immediate future of education, 
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The Federal Position 

The first of these to be considered is the Federal position. I think we 
can expect not a great expansion of the Federal role in education in 
the coming session, but rather an extensive reappraisal and consolida- 
tion of present efforts. During the past year I have seen quoted in 
widely different contexts a spokesman for the Bureau of the Budget, 
a Congressman, and a leading columnist, all expressing themselves in 
almost identical language on the probability that the Congress would 

auso to assess the disorder represented in 170 grant-in-aid programs 
in 21. different Federal departments and agencies operating through 
92,000 units of government throughout the 50 states. 

This remarkable disorder arises not out of a clear Congressional 
policy for education, but rather out of a lack of one. The Congress 
is faced with overwhelming evidence of national needs for improve- 
ment of the educational efforts of this nation, evidence that poses a 
threat to national order and therefore to national security. In the 
face of this evidence, the Congress has yet to generate a national pol- 
icy for education. Besieged with so many advocates of courses of 
action, it seems simply to have thrown up its hands and appropriated 
money for supporting any good idea that could be advanced through- 
out the vast educational establishment, in the general hope that ways 
can be devised to exploit any breakthrough that is achieved, and to 
promote any line of experimentation that holds promise. 

The system of project proposals was patently unmanageable under 
the original arrangements, and if continued, it would have swelled 
the flood of demands already rising to alarming levels to reduce the 
involvement of Federal officials in the administration of State and local 
school systems. A period of consolidation of effort is now under way, 
and we must wait to see how far it will go. 

Clearly the regional educational laboratories are making an impres- 
sive impact, and in their close association with the research and devel- 
opment centers in universities are starting a promising ferment in 
the educational establishment. 

Of all the popular and professional support we have for the new 
Federal programs, that for the pre-school programs seems to be high- 
est; preschool programs appear to be the brightest hope we have for 
improving the chances of the underprivileged child. Yet the prospects 
for institutionalizing and extending these programs seemed brighter 
a year ago than now; under existing law, public schools often are se- 
riously hampered in extending services to children younger than five 
years, and teachers and taxpayers are often less than enthusiastic 
about the development of a new, and perhaps competitive, sector of 
public education. 

The impact of the civil rights movement on the school, too, is chang- 
ing. The demands, once so vociferous, that the schools be used as the 
principal social instrument for integrating the races is declining. Re- 
cent studies, notably James Coleman’s,? emphasize the greater impact 
of other agencies and institutions in socializing the child. The civil 
rights movement may well founder if it fails to mobilize more broad- 
ly all of our social institutions, for to depend solely on the school for 
furthering that movement is to expect too much of the school, and 
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will damage its usefulness in its historic function of helping all chil- 
dren to equip themselves for life in our society. 

I have taken a rather cireuitous route to the conc'usion that no clear 
picture of the Federal responsibility emerges from demands for 1m- 
provement of education now being articulated at the Federal level. 
The recent record reveals only an overwhelming sense of urgency that 
something must be done, and done quickly, to improve the capabilities 
of American educational institutions, and to prevent a disorderly 
serembling for viable ideas in the absence of a clear Federal policy for 
education. 

A historical perspective is perhaps more useful in forecasting the 
long-term Federal position in the interdependent relationship expected 
to develop. Over the long run, for instance over the last century, the 
position of the Federal government in education seems much clearer 
than in recent years. Actually, the Federal position is easier to define, 
and more clearly set forth in law over the last century than either 
state or local positions. 

Over this long period the Congress has concerned itself with the 
investment aspect of education, with training manpower and improv- 
ing technology so as to increase the general productivity of the nation 
and to strengthen its capabilities for accomplishing national purposes 
in peace and in war. These concerns for manpower training and tech- 
nological improvements are traceable through the land grants to col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanics during the Civil War, then through 
establishment of vocational schools, and more recently, through m- 
provements of courses essential to work in the technological world we 
live in, such as mathematics and science. One might «dd, of course, the 
clear evidence of recent years that the Congress hopes the education 
industry will at long last give some smal] attention to the industrial 
revolution, and so encourages efforts to substitute technological innova- 
tions for the high-cost personal services that now absorb the major 
share of educational expenditures. 

The steady persistence of demands, from the Federal level partic- 
ularly, for evaluation of educational programs in ways that direct 
attention to possibilities for substitution of more efficient ways of ac- 
complishing our purposes is likely to have two important consequences 
for financing education. 

First, we may expect an impact on instruction through the forth- 
coming efforts to assess our educational output. I think we are ap- 
proaching the day when we can recognize that the greatest differences 
among schools are best illustrated by the social values they teach; by 
contrast, we are developing a remarkable consensus on the commonal- 
ities of knowledge we want taught, particularly in the areas of the 
sciences, mathematics, and perhaps languages. I believe it may be 
possible to develop national policies and curricula in these areas, leav- 
ing the more value-sensitive social and humanistic studies to state and 
local determination. The sophisticated approach to the measurement 
of the national educational product, nt out by Ralph Tyler and 
his advisors, may point the way to better understanding of how we 
can improve our educational product and still preserve a large 
measure of our pluralistic social values. 

I expressed the hope some months ago that the effort to measure 
our gross educational product might be undertaken by the Educaiion 
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Commission of the States. If not that body, then I hope some other 
agency can be persuaded to undertake the assessment, for 1 am sure 
that the needs of education will be richly rewarded, not by stronger 
pressure groups, but by popular support for realizing opportunities 
that are now being foregone and for averting disasters that are almost 
upon us, 

A second consequence of the persistent demands for evaluation of 
education can be expected to have an important impact on the fiscal 
processes and decisions in education. This consequence is traceable 
to a new priesthood that is being consulted about allocations to edu- 
cation. I refer to the economists’ increasing interest in education, and 
to the methods they use to analyze educational affairs, such as cost- 
benefit analyses, systems analysis, and program planning, and budg- 
eting systems. 

It is possible, of course, simply to dismiss this movement as a re- 
currence of the activities associated with the cult of efficiency that 
was rampant in school affairs half a century ago, with the unhappy 
effects for education outlined so vividly by Callahan.’ Or one can con- 
clude, as I suggested earlier, that since a new priesthood is in power 
in Washington, we have a new catechism to learn, and so dismiss it as 
ritual. However, I am inclined to think we cannot dismiss this move- 
ment lightly, first, because this time it emerges with a much broader 
intellectual undergirding and logical sophistication, and second, be- 
cause politicians are seizing upon it as a means for controlling school 
costs that have risen steadily throughout. this century at a rate faster 
than that at which the total economy grows. Therefore, I will argue 
for knowing more about the movement, its assumptions, its methods, 
and its objectives. 

A first step to such knowledge is to recognize a hierarchy of com- 
plexity in the new methods. Cost-benefit analysis is the simplest com- 
ponent, systems analysis is a more complex process, and program 
planning and budgeting systems are the most complex. Comprehend- 
ing the intermediate steps is one way to easier acceptance of the impli- 
cations of program planning and budgeting systems, for schoolmen 
are already engaged in many places with some level of cost-benefit 
analyses on some parts of the total school operation in many school 
systems, more recently in negotiating for new Federal program funds; 
but in the past, too, some fairly sophisticated cost-benefit studies were 
done in such areas as transportation and food service, though often 
with a too narrow frame of reference and with haphazard method- 
ology. 

Let me summarize the Federal position on the forthcoming interde- 
pendent relationship for financing education as follows: first, contin- 
uing and strengthening traditional Federal concerns for improving 
the labor force and for encouraging technological development, to 
the end that national productivity increazes and improves the general 
welfare; second, assessing the educationa] product of the nation and 
seeking ways to improve it, especially in areas critical to economic 
productivity, such as science, mathematics, and perhaps languages 
with national policy and perhaps national curricula being supported 
and diffused in these areas with Federal funds; and third, continuing 
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concern for efficiency in education, particularly as cost-benefit studies 
reveal ways for substituting technological innovations for expensive 
personal services in accomplishing educational purposes. 

I might add that we can expect the Congress to continue to search 
for ways to prevent the states and localities from allowing Federal 
funds to substitute for funds that might otherwise be appropriated 
at State and local levels, so that Federal funds are actually used for 
improvement of education, and not for tax relief at other levels of 
government, 


The State Level 

I turn now to consider the state level, and to see if the demands 
made at that level suggest how the state will fit into the emerging 
interdependent relationship for financing education, 

The state laws and constitutions are curiously silent on the invest- 
ment aspects of education, or manpower training. As with the Federal 
government, one can become bemused with current proposals, many 
of which simply reflect national or local anxieties; but over the long 
run, again one can discern a pattern. The acts of state legislatures 
reveal a preoccupation with two sets of concerns, one having to do with 
the enforcement of minimum standards of educational programs and 
personnel, and the other set of concerns having to do with the equali- 
zation of educational benefits, and the tax burdens that support them. 
Both of these sets of concerns generate powerful pressures toward 
centralization of educational decisions and administration. Those that 
deal with standardization of programs and personnel] have been driv- 
ing curricular decisions to the state level, and increasingly decisions 
on salary scales and conditions of employment as well. The concern 
for equalization also encourages centralization, primarily because more 
than half of the costs of education have rested on archaic tax struc- 
tures, mostly property taxation, which were frequently badly and oc- 
casionally scandalously administered. The most. common result of this 
arrangement. is that the schools most in need of improvement have been 
least able to afford it. 

Through much of the first half of this century, states have been dis- 
tributing state-collected revenues inequitably in order to compensate 
for inequalities in property tax revenues. More recently states have 
been moving into supervision of property tax administration. It now 
appears likely that. more states will be driven by increasing teacher 
militancy to underwrite state salary schedules for school employees. 
A logical next step will be direct state administration of property 
taxes to help pay the costs, and abandonment of the bureaucratic 
wonderlands we now have for equalization under such euphemisms as 
the foundation program. 

If the teachers’ salaries are shifted to the states, it seems unlikely 
that the states would continue to share the residual costs with local 
school districts on a formula basis. 

Some states are already finding it feasible to appropriate funds for 
schools on the basis of financial needs as revealed by the analvsis of 
the budgets of individual districts, and a great many more states now 
have reduced the number of districts sufficiently to begin doing so. The 
number of school districts continues to decline, is down now to 21,704 
from the peak of 127,422 in 1930, and is expected to stabilize at 5,000. 
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The use of a formula for allocating school funds has always been a 
substitute for knowledge about the budgetary needs of the school, once 
too difficult to obtain on a district-by-district basis. Now, however, 
most states have a manageahie number of districts; adequate tech- 
nology for data collection and data reduction is increasingly avail- 
able; and a promising revolution in accounting and budgeting already 
is under way. It is perhaps time to Jay aside our primitive substitutes 
for knowledge, and deal directly with information about the financial 
needs of each school district. . 

Many legislatures make appropriations to institutions of higher 
education on such an informed ane and have done so for years. There 
is now little reason for them to continue to deal blindly with appro- 
priations to the public schools. Better information on the needs of 
schools is likely to increase appropriations over those now being made 
on a ritualistic and often unpersuasive formula basis, Many of the 
large city school districts already are operating outside the regular 
state aid formula, and some for years have gotten their state 
appropriations through direct negotiations with the legislature and 
the governor. 

In summary—I have identified the probable state position in the 
forthcoming interdependent relationship for financing education as 
follows: 

1. Continuation of the traditional concerns for enforcing minimum 
standards for educational programs and personnel and for equalizing 
the benefits and burdens of school expenditures. 

2, Further yielding to the pressures for centralization of educa- 
tional decision-making and administration with more decisions on 
curriculum, materials of instructions, probably teachers’ salaries, and 
perhaps school taxes on property, moving to the state level. 

3. Gradual abandonment of hool aid formula, such as foundation 
programs, as new accounting and budget technology and methods 
merease the flow of information that is needed at the state level to 
make rational judgments on the financial needs of local districts. 


The Local Level 

Now you may ask, with Federal policy governing production- 
oriented investments in education, broadly defined, and state govern- 
ments controlling much of the rest of the curriculum, determining 
salary and the conditions for employing of teachers, and perhaps 
taking over budget decisions, and property taxation as well, how can 
we see a place for the local unit to enter significant. policy-making and 
be involved effectively in financing education? I will argue that there 
is such a role for local governments, especially in city school districts, 
and that it is a role of critical importance. Furthermore, the role I 
see is not one to be created, but one that has been emerging for a long 
time: I simply bring it to your attention in ways not common to 
current textbooks on school administration. 

The most important reason for assuming an important place for 
local decisions in school affairs is that the history of schools in this 
nation is characterized by pervasive, almost. obsessive, localism in 
school policy. This observation is supported by all our written history 
of education, and is emphasized for me by a three-year study of school 
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hoards T recently undertook with support from the Carnegie Corpo- 

‘ation. In these studies we noted evidence of rising tensions surround- 
ing the functioning of local boards of education. Much of this tension 
was building up because the functions and functioning of school 
boards are changing, while public understanding of their functions, 
and even the understanding of many school-board members, has not 
changed. 

During the last half century we have seen the powers of boards of 
education eroded by a growing body of universalistic policy generated 
at the state and national levels, not only in government, but in 
voluntary professional and school-board associations as well. As the 
body of universalistic policy has grown, the traditional policy or rule- 
making function of the board has gradually shifted to application or 
adjudication of policy or rules made elsewhere, in which boards 
mediate the terms for applying general policy to local circumstances. 

I noted above the sharp decline in numbers of school districts, and 
therefore in numbers of board members. Yet while boards have 
declined in number and changed in function, they find themselves 
relatively unprotected by universalistic policy, and increasingly 
involved, because their declining numbers concentrate the fury of 
their involvement in some of the most. fundamental conflicts in our 
society. Religious antagonisms account. for the oldest and most 
persistent. conflicts over schools in this society. Racial antagonisms, 
probably second in age and persistence, are the most. explosive issues 
facing school boards today. In addition to these conflicts, school 
boards are increasingly confronted with conflicts based on economic 
issues. The poor are learning that education is important to economic 
success, and this awareness is generating conflicts as explosive as the 
religious or racial antagonism because of their potentially revolu- 
tionary effects on the economic, social, and political order. 

The management of conflict, such as that generated by the demands 
of individuals and groups just referred to, is the business of govern- 
ment, and, indeed, is the main reason for the existence of government. 
Local boards of education perform a useful function in the mainte- 
nance of social order by holding hearings on the demands, resolving 
confliets, where they can, in ways that are reasonably satisfactory to 
all, and where they cannot resolve the conflict, they can aggregate 
the demands and articulate them as demands for support from higher 
levels of government. 

Presumably many of the demands for financial support formulated 
by city school boards will be appropriately directed to the Congress, 
on grounds that urban populations are mobile, and the national inter- 
est dictates large expenditures for improving pools of potential man- 
power which may not benefit the local economy in the short run, but 
will benefit the nation in the long run. Certainly this argument is vi- 
able now for the many large cities, virtually immobilized by one of 
the greatest migrations in human history, and is viable as well as an 
argument. for large national allocations for education to rural areas 
from which millions of migrants will continue to come. 

Other demands will be directed appropriately to state legislatures, 
on grounds that urban education is now frequently inferior to that 
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provided in other areas of the state, and can be improved only by 
meeting the higher costs of urban education and equalizing the enor- 
mous overloads on urban tax bases resulting from educational and 
many other costs borne by cities in order to serve surrounding sub- 
urban areas, 

Other demands may be appropriately directed to city government 
and may in the long run be expected to revolutionize educational or- 
ganizations in the city, for we are relearning a lesson taught by Plato, 
which we only half-learned when John Dewey retaught it, that the 
city itself may be the most eficient teaching machine. 

Instead of building our city schools to look like jails, and operating 
them much as though they were, there seems to be hope that we can 
reduce the century-long emphasis on the school as a custodial institu- 
tion, and begin involving the children in many and complex ways in 
the potential y great educative experience of life in the city. That part 
of the educational program that is essentially cultural, that relates to 
social values, that uniquely transmits the cultural heritage of a given 
city or community, and that, we hope, will permit us as a nation to 
perpetuate our pluralistic and wonderfully heterogeneous perceptions 
of the purpose of life and how to benefit the human condition, must 
fall on local government, for it is being attended to at no other level. 

In summary, I see the emerging role of local school boards as: 

1. Mediating and adjudicating the terms and conditions under 
which the growing body of universalistic policy for education gener- 
ated at state and national levels, both in government and in profes- 
sional associations, is applied in the local situation 

9. Articulating demands on the governmental units at city, state 
and national levels for meeting educational needs in the district (and 
for this purpose we may want to increase the number of agencies with 
power to hold hearings, perhaps to include community councils or ad- 
visory bodies for every high-school attendance area, or perhaps even 
for every attendance center) 

8. Attending to the task of cultural transmission and the preserva- 
tion and enrichment of the social and humanistic vaines of importance 
to the clientele of the schools, For accomplishing this purpose, local 
hoards, of course, will need to retain a legitimate claim of taxable 
resources within the district. 

How, one might ask, might these responsibilities be distributed 
in terms of proportion of the tax revenue to be contributed? T have no 
wav of answering that question, because it, above all others, is to be 
resolved in the political arena. I think that arguments for viewing 
education as an investment that yields predictable returns to the econ- 
omy will cause Federal allocations to increase, perhaps to a fourth of 
the costs before the end of the century. Tf salary negotiations aro 
moved to the state level and the states underwrite teachers’ salaries, 
perhaps half or more of the costs will be raised at the state level. The 
local share of costs will then vary depending upon how congruent local 
demands are with state and national aims, upon how persuasive local 
boards are in getting support for their peculiar needs from city, state, 
or national treasuries, and upon the demands and capabilities for sup- 
porting those parts of the school program unique to the local district. 
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Where local apathy or poverty reduces the loca] share, we will be 
assured of minimum programs continuing to contribute to state and 
national aims, with some falling off of efforts to maintain local social 
and cultural characteristics; one can argue that such circumstances 
would contribute to sound social policy on the grounds that the trans- 
mission of social values which contribute to apathy and poverty prob- 
ably should not be encouraged, 

On the other hand, communities rich in material resources that are 
insistent and persuasive in their demands for transmission of their 
social values will find the means to accomplish their purposes, and this, 
too, would seem to fit into a sound social policy for education. One can 
wonder about materially rich but apathetic communities, which would 
surely wither, or materially poor but culturally dynamic communities, 
which could be expected to breed revolutions. L have left such com- 
munities out of account in this panar not because speculating about 
— might not be interesting, but. because the paper is already too 
ong, 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION NEEDS 
FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Homer L. Johnson, Past President, Phi Delta Kappa, Blomington, Ind., and 
Professor of Education and Director of Teacher Selection, Kansas State 
College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


As we consider the matter of elementary and secondary education 
necds for the seventies, we are aware of the ereat strides forward in 
the sixties, The momentum gained in the sixties is certain to carry us 
forward. Reorganization into larger administrative units, construction 
of fine new buildings, increased preparation of teachers, expanded 
services to pupils, and improved methods of teaching will roll right 
on into the seventies, Tt is trite to call attention to the continued need 
for adequate financing. The financing of education in our country is 
coming more and more to be a function and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral government. However, we need to remember that the whole child 
goes to school and every child goes to school. We must. gear our educa- 
tion and financial support accordingly. Federal support of education 
needs to be general and all-inclusive, not for certain specific areas or 
for certain social groups. Great sums have been spent on Head Start 
programs, science and mathematics institutes, and that type of activity. 
The writer does not downgrade these, but they are extremely expensive 
programs and the per-capita cost is staggering. 

The writer feels that what is currently being done for education is 
commendable and praiseworthy and has shown willingness and con- 
cern. The Federal government has demonstrated that it has recognized 
the need to give more and more attention to education and its power. It 
has shown that it is aware of the dire need to further education. We 
deeply appreciate this awareness and this spirit of support. But all this 
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has been more like a “shot-in-the-arm” effort, a kind of emergency 
treatment. The writer feels that in the seventies we need to do the 
following things. 

1. More national purpose is needed in education. As a nation, what 
aro we trying to do through education? What are our objectives as a 
nation? If the Federal government is to invest great sums of money 
in elementary and secondary education, what results are desirable—and 
expected? We may say that we are trying to build good citizens, but 
what is a good citizen? We may say we want individuals to have more 
knowledge, but is knowledge enough? Tow should they use this knowl- 
edge? Have we been so tolerant and so democratic that we have actually 
encouraged the individual to mount his educational horse and ride— 
the direction is of little or no concern? Look around ourselves and we 
sce the results—unrest, chaos, indecision, noncommitment, protests, 
demonstrations, strikes, and a nation badly shaken and disturbed. 

Tho writer refers you to a recent publication by Phi Delta Kappa, an 
international professional fraternity for men in education, on the 
“Second Symposium on Educational Requirements for the 1970's, an 
Interdisciplinary Approach.” This symposium was sponsored by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Education, Manpower, and Economic 
Growth and the University of Minnesota chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Forces for change—political, technological, social, and economic—were 
explored. These are the forces which will play a decisive role in shaping 
the requirements of the United States system of education as the decade 
of the 1970's is entered. Certainly the scope of areas treated indicates 
the concern for broad planning. It is quite appropriate that the title 
of the publication is “Educational Planning in the United States.” 

The first paper presented in the symposium has such statements as, 
“Now that we are beginning to recognize the need for a serious recon- 
struction of national goals, including objectives for American school- 
ing,...” “Our society supports schools because it wants the school to 
accomplish certain objectives.” And, “If professional educators do not 
recapture the initiative in public education, other groups will fill the 
breach.” 

Thus, serious educational planning is essential. It should consider 
all disciplines, It must be long-range rather than stop-gap, experi- 
mental, piecemeal programs. It needs to come through professionally 
trained personnel, 

The writer would suggest that we begin the seventies with a goal 
in education which he een to be the Number One priority, espe- 
cially if we are concerned with the survival of our country, that of the 
development. of each individual into a good person. As is the case with 
many words in the English language, the word good has many mean- 
ings according to the context in which it is issued. Here the writer uses 
it by means virtuous, righteous, upright, just, benevolent, honorable, 
agreeable, pleasant, and having excellent moral qualities. To put. it 
briefly, it is high time that education in the elementary and secondary 
schools stress the moral and ethical values in life. Not only is this a 
priority—it is a must. In December of 1950, 20 members of the Educa- 
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tional Policies Commission approved a statement, “Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values in the Public Schools” for publication, The publication bore 
the copyright date of 1951. In the foreword is the statement, “This 
report deals with a problem of utmost importance. Intelligent and fer- 
vent loyalty to moral and spiritual values is essential to the survival of 
this nation.” 

2, Tn the seventies we must stress a balance in education. Balance ts 
essential, whether it be in the physical realm or in the realm of mental, 
philosophical, or spiritual traits and qualities, As this is written the 
Apollo 12 shot is poised for blast off. Balance will determine its sne- 
cess. One small imbalance could mean failure or even disaster. Think 
of the balance needed in the works of a timepiece, the mechanism of 
the automobile or the airplane, and the mighty bridge or tall building. 
Even the order of the universe 1s based on a perfect balance. 

The importance of balance in education was recognized years ago 
when one of the “innovations” became “the whole child goes to school.” 
But this was no innovation. Plato defined a good education as consisting 
of giving to the body, the soul, and the mind all the beauty and all the 
perfection of which they are capable. This certainly means balance. 
We have gone far in the area of the mind and we will continue to do so 
on through the seventies. But when we think of what. has been done for 
the “soul,” we find things terribly out of balance, Technical know-how 
has gone far, Trips to the moon, computerization, electronics, and 
what have you, but also dissent, distrust, unrest, disillusionment, moral 
decay, unprofessionalism, strikes, property destruction, all indicate 
our shortage in training in and commitment to moral and ethical val- 
ues. This lack of balance is on the way to destroying us. 

In 1964 the Commission on Religion in the Public Schools, American 
Association of School Administrators, published its report entitled 
“Religion in the Public School.” In Chapter T is the statement, “Public 
schools are indispensable to American democracy. Their chief respon- 
sibility is to develop moral and literate citizens for the general and 
individual good. Along with government and all its agencies, the 
schools must be neutral in respect to the religious beliefs of individual 
citizens, But this does not mean in any sense that, public schools are or 
should be irreligious.” In another place the report. states, “The Com- 
mission believes that sound public and educational policy requires of 
our public schools that in all they are they shall embody, and in all 
they do they shall help develop, worthy moral and ethical values.” 

Too many people have interpreted the effort to keep schools out of 
religion as meaning also to keep religion out of schools, Also, too many 
people in school work, in endeavoring to steer clear of any semblance 
of the teaching of religion, likewise shun any teaching of ethical and 
moral values. In other words, schools keep hands off of any organized 
system or program of teaching in the area of ethical and moral values 
lest it be interpreted as religious instruction. Thus, imbalance has come 
about with much more emphases placed on the responsibility for de- 
veloping “literate” citizens than “moral” citizens. 

Here again we might look to the dictionary definition of “moral”, 
which is: ethical; discriminating between right and wrong: governed 
by virtuous conduct: chaste: just. 

Recently the writer read from a paper presented by a faculty mem- 
her of a State university to the effect that in our society there are 
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certain virtues such as promise-keeping and truth-telling that are 
standard. He referred to virtues of the Boy Scouts such as trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. He admitted that there is nothing 
old-fashioned about these virtues but stated that these had to be har- 
monized or orchestrated into life syles of different generations. The 
same could be said of the Ten Commandments. There is nothing old- 
fashioned about them either. No one has ever broken the Ten Com- 
mandments. They have been violated, but never broken; they are right 
there before us, still intact, as strong and as forceful as they were at 
the time they were given. But do we fit all these virtues into life styles, 
or do we fit life styles into these never changing virtues? Our difficul- 
ties lie in trying to set up life styles to suit our human desires, our 
greeds, our bodily wants, and then trying to shape the virtues and 
twist them around to harmonize with our life styles. Should not we 
make our priority that of shaping life styles to harmonize with the 
standard and lasting virtues? Did not the old sea-going captains change 
their courses to fit the North Star rather than trying to change 
the North Star to harmonize with their courses? 

3, The seventies must see a full return to what the writer chooses to 
call the humanizing domain in education. Of course, we need to con- 
tinue putting finances into buildings, machines, equipment, research 
and all these things. But it is rather foolish to — large sums on 
fine buildings only to have them torn by rioting and disorder. It is 
a terrible waste of money and time to supply machines and equipment 
only to have teachers ignore their contracts and their obligations 
walk out on the students and engage in picketing, marches, protests, 
fist shaking, and other unprofessional andic 

When the writer was in the fifth and the sixth grades in the little 
one-teacher school at a crossroads in Illinois, his teacher both years 
was a young man we shall refer to as V.J. If someone were to ask the 
writer to make a list of the things he learned in the fifth and sixth 
erades, he probably could not actually and definitely name one thing. 
Tio must have learned reasonably well the materials covered in these 
two grades because each year he was promoted. But one thing he did 
learn, and learn well. He learned V.J. Six years later he began his 
teaching career, right out of high school without a single hour of col- 
lege work, with no courses in psychology or methods. Whenever he 
ran into a problem or a difficult situation requiring a decision and some 
action, he would ask himself, “What would V.J. do in a situation like 
this?” He always felt quite certain he knew what V.J. would do, be- 
cause he had learned V.J. No machine, no mechanical computer or 
device of any kind can take the place of a Vu. 

A nationally known educator tells the story that he once was on the 
verge of becoming a dropout. One day when at his lowest ebb a teacher 
came by his desk and with an affectionate pat on the shoulder said, 
“Pm proud of you——. You're really going to make something of 
yourself some day.” This was the turning point in his life. No machine, 
regardless of how complicated, intricate and accurate, can do this to 
a student. 

The writer recently was a member of a group of educators who pre- 
viewed a film produced for the purpose of recruiting men into elemen- 
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tary education, At the close of the showing, one member commented 
that if he were a young man considering elementary education and he 
saw the film, he would definitely decide to the contrary. Iis criticism 
was that if one wanted to be a mechanic or a machine operator, the film 
would have some appeal. But a teacher concerned more with machines 
than with youngsters is not what is needed. A gain, we lack balance. We 
are in the process of almost idolizing machines. We need a return to 
“loving kids.” 

The writer is currently the director of teacher selection at the college 
where he has been a member of the faculty since 1947, All students who 
plan to teach in either the elementary or secondary school make appli- 
cation for admission to Teacher Education through his office. This 
application initiates a screening process, As a part of the process the 
student. submits a brief “personal history” in which he or she is 
expected to give some of his or her philosophy, reasons for desiring to 
teach, and so forth. Time after time the student will write, “Well, I 
had a teacher once... ..“ Never does one say he or she got the desire and 
inspiration from a machine, Usually the person in elementary educa- 
tion gives as a reason for selecting teaching as his or. her profession 
that of “I like children, and I want to teach them,” while the student 
in secondary education is more likely to say “I like history (or math 
or science, etc.) and I want to teach it.” Never has anyone said he chose 
teaching because of a love of machines, 

Is it not very possible that under the pretense of “interest in the wel- 
fare of the student” teachers are spending a tremendous amount of 
time and energy engaging in walk-outs and demonstrations when 
actually they are more concerned with their own welfare? Negotia- 
tion, bargaining, protests are replacing classroom demonstrations of 
human concern for boys and girls, State associations of teachers spend 
much time on “teacher welfare,” encouraging walk-outs and strikes, 
while seeking legislation which will make teaching a profession. Pro- 
fessionalism is not something to be legislated. It is something to be 
earned and deserved. The procedures being used are lowering the 
respect and esteem for teachers and making them more of a cold, 
machine-like person with the humanizing characteristics meanwhile 
decreasing. This is bound to have its effect. on the students, Here again 
imbalance enters, and the influences of cold and mechanical, and yes, 
even selfish processes are passed along and the dehumanizing processes 
continue and increase day by day. 

Teacher welfare is highly important. It is necessary, As a profes- 
sional group, teachers need to work for the betterment of the profes- 
sion. They need to stand up for their rights. But there is a professional 
way to do it, and people can certainly negotiate for things that are 
desirable, At the same time, people can disagree without being 
disagreeable. 

+, Another area needing stress is that of education for commitment. 
Boys and cirls need to grow up believing in something. All too often, 
through fear of hurting someone’s feelings or “tramping on someone’s 
toes,” we tend to advocate and teach open-mindedness and broad-mind- 
edness to the point youngsters believe in so many things they practi- 
cally believe in nothing. Open-mindedness can well become empty- 
mindedness and broad-mindedness may become thin-mindedness. One 
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can become so ultra-tolerant that he actually has little in which he 
believes wholeheartedly. Speaking from his own experience, the 
writer knows there are those who would curb the manner in which 
an invocation, for example, is given, maintaining that a Christian 
prayer should not be given if there are non-Christians in the audience. 
Also, there are those who maintain that the Pledge of Allegiance should 
not be given or the National Anthem sung if there are persons from 
other nations present. How weak-kneed, spineless, and noncommittal 
can one get? Naturally, g strong commitment does not imply that one 
will try to force one’s beliefs on others, but at least others will know 
how you feel and where you stand—and 1f they are reasonable, they will 
respect one more. 

ack of commitment tends to make the individual unsure of himself, 
uncertain of things in general and of himself in eo This lack 
Jays him open to any and all schisms, schemes, and notions. He is as the 
man who built his house on the sands, He 1s as the man who mounts his 
horse and rides off in all directions, Education needs to stress the idea 
of “this I believe.” 

5. Yet another area of education in need of emphasis is that of inter- 
national relations and understanding. It has been the privilege of the 
writer to work with the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Interna- 
tional Relations in Education during the past six years. He has been 
a member of an education seminar on the study of education in 
Europe, including Russia and Kast — He has, through the 
experiences over the past six years, come to believe that herein lies the 
key to world peace. International relations most certainly can be 
improved and made stronger and more friendly through understand- 
ing. This understanding can be brought about through seminars, ex- 
change programs, factual study of other countries, and so forth. 
Institutions involved in teacher education can offer courses—required 
courses, perhaps—on international understanding. Elementary and 
secondary teachers can be made aware of this area and trained in how 
to teach it in their classes, 

The writer recalls stories he read and movies he saw which led him 
to shudder at the very mention of Communism. He loathed Commn- 
nists, believing they should be “wiped out” completely. But when one 
visits schools, say in Moscow, and sees the youngsters, clean, bright 
looking, friendly, courteous, alert and eager—youngsters who want to 
live, grow up, and be happy just as our own youngsters do—then he 
becomes ashamed of previous emotions and feelings and thinks it time 
we learn to understand people of other nations and to work together 
rather than be involved in distrust and hate. Again, herein lies our 
solution to problems involving world peace. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The writer is well aware of the nature of this paper. He has pur- 
posely treated areas of education far different from the usual “whip 
up an innovation” trends of today. He has dealt with matters that he 
sincerely feels must be made number one priority, else all others things 
are in vain. He is well aware of all the needs involving good teacher 
preparation, buildings, equipment, libraries, instructional media, and 
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so forth, plus the ever-present and all-necessary means of financing 
all these. Hitler’s Germany, and other countries, have shown us what 
the power of education can do for and to a country. Let us decide what 
we want for our country and then support the education that will 
bring about our aims and goals. 

To summarize briefly : 

1. National purpose with careful national planning is needed. 

9, There is need for balance—in disciplines, areas, financing, oppor- 
tunities, and emphasis. 

3. The humanizing domain in education must be stressed. Education 
deals first of all in human beings—people. 

4, Education should help persons stand for something, have com- 
mitments, be dedicated to ideas, ideals, causes, 

5. In the name of world peace, international relations and under- 
standing need to be stressed, taught, experienced, and sought for 
diligently. 





EDUCATIONAL REFORM FOR THE 1970's 


Jacob J. Kaufman, Director, Institute for Research on Human Resources and 
eee of Economics, The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa. 


Introduct on 

At the time of this writing (December 1, 1969) the number one story 
of all the news media is concerned with the revelation of the alleged 
civilian killings in South Vietnam by members of the armed services, 
Tt is not intended here to moralize over the issue but simply to point out 
that it is necessary to learn what are the factors which led a large 
number of soldiers to perpetrate such crimes with what. is apparently 
a high degree of equanimity. It is too easy to place the burden of re- 
sponsibility on the educational system, since the youth of today are 
products of a host of factors each of which contributes to their charac- 
ter, Yet, it is wrong to conclude that education might not be able to play 
some role in the process. Tf each group in society concluded that its con- 
tribution is only a small part of the whole and thereby waived respon- 
sibility, the totality of each of these decisions would add up to nothing. 
Since this paper is concerned with basic (elementary and secondary) 
education, its emphasis will be on the educational system. 

The Community Relations Service of the Department of Justice, in 
September 1969, issued a report on “student unrest” based on a survey 
of 401 secondary schools with at least a 10 percent minority enrollment 
and 39 colleges and/or universities with a 5 percent minority enroll- 
ment. The survey was conducted in 17 states and 52 cities. Tt was found 
that 75 percent. of the high schools experienced some form of student 
unrest during the school vear 1968-1969 and that. the issues were 
“fundamentally three: (1) institutional racism: (2) institutional ir- 
relevancy: and (3) a continuous failure of communication between 
administrators and student protestors.” Tn general, it was found that 
“a few teachers and administrators felt that most demands made by 
students were legitimate, and in the survey acknowledged failure on 
the part. of the school to respond adequately to students and community 
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needs.” It was also found that “teachers ... for the most part felt 
threatened by student unrest” and “by a ratio of 2 to 1, teachers were 
hostile toward protesting students.” Finally, “the survey indicates that 
only one-fourth of the students’ demands are being met. The high 
school students have as their greatest support the parents; the least 
help comes from school boards.” 

These references to activities in South Vietnam and student unrest 
in the high schools are designed to indicate that there may be some 
relationship between the two. If institutional racism is common in our 
schools, is it any wonder that soldiers, who are products of these 
schools, refer to Vietnamese as “gooks.” If many students consider the 
curriculum as irrelevant (as the survey suggests) and the response of 
school boards, school administrators, and teachers is one of hostility, 
what type of learning— substantive or of character—can take place 
in the school svstem ? 

The main point of these preliminary comments is that the youth of 
today are products of decisions made 20 to 80 years ago, in terms of 
curriculum, teacher training, the training of school administrators, 
etc. If we want to turn out a better product in the future we require a 
lead of 20 to 30 years. What. is done in the 1970's as yh age into the 
educational system will yield the desirable outputs of the year 2000. 
This paper will concern itself with the longer view. This is not to imp! 
that certain short-run changes are not necessary or worthwhile. It 1s 
assumed that. other papers will concern themselves with these issues. 


The need for educational reform" 


In a recent speech, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, James E. 
Allen, stated that “public education as it now functions in much 
of our country no longer has the full confidence of the people in its 
ability to satisfy their needs and aspirations.” ? He recognizes that 
some of the criticism may not be justified and, even if justified, the 
factors behind the lack of confidence are beyond the direct control of 
the educational system, such factors including “poverty, ghetto pat- 
terns, discrimination, general economic conditions, etc.” ? However, 
in his judgement, educators do have control over how they react to 
this dissatisfaction. Commissioner Allen suggests that “we must be 
willing to abandon old arguments which too often are based on beliefs 
and emotions with little basis in fact; to think of education more 
broadly than in terms of schools and our profession; to be prepared 
to experiment. with drastically different concepts and practices; to 
A scientific discipline into planning, evaluation and manage- 
ment of educational programs.” ? Finally, he establishes three broad 
goals: the improvement of American education and increasing its 
relevance; the solution of the problem of the education of the disad- 
vantaged; and the increase in and redistribution of the resources 
allocated to education. 

What are some of the issues of public education which must be con- 
fronted in the 1970's? 


*The paragraphs below, in this section, are taken from a paper presented by the author 
and Carl J. Schaefer before the American Vocational Association, December 6, 1969. 

1Speech before the Annual Meeting of the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
November 17, 1969. 


2J7hid., italics added. 
8 Ibid. 
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TIIE QUESTION OF PRIORITIES” 


Society today is confronted with growing demands for govern- 
mental expenditures in such areas as education, welfare, poverty, 
medical care, ete. The gap between the: . total demands and the re- 
sources available to the various governmental units is ever-widening. 
As these various programs compete for the so-called “limited buck,” 
it becomes essential to determine priorities not only between educa- 
tion and other programs but also among the various competing groups 
within education, The competition within education may be among 
elementary, secondary, and post-secondary (all types) levels. And, 
within each of these groupings, one would find competition bet ween 
academic and vocational education at the secondary level, between 
undergraduate and graduate education at the post-secondary level, 
and between two-year and four-year programs at the undergraduate 
level, 

Given this competition for limited resources, it is clear that pri- 
orities must be established. The priorities can be established only 
on the basis of comparing the outputs (or objectives or benefits) of 
various activities with the inputs (costs) of these activities. No longer 
can the educator lay claim for more resources simply on the grounds 
that education is “good” and more education is “better.” The same 
argument could be made for other social programs, Nor can voca- 
tional educators continue to ask for “more” at the expense of academic 
educators, or vice versa, without relating these extra resources to the 
achievement of specified goals. 

The fact is that there has been a mis-allocation of educational re- 
sources, 

When the allocation of resources in the intermediate and secondary 
levels of education are examined, one finds an over-emphasis on acn- 
demic education (college preparatory) and under-emphasis on oc- 
cupational training. It has been asserted frequently that for grades 
7 through 12 approximately 80 per cent of the schools’ resources are 
devoted to academic or a generally watered-down general curriculum, 
despite the fact. that 80 per cent. of these youngsters will eventually 
enter the world of work, either as dropouts or as graduates. Regardless 
of the precise percentages, the allocation of resources is perverse. 

The significant question is how this mis-alloeation of resources has 
developed and continues to be maintained. The answer is five-fold: first, 
there is the general stress on a “college” education fostered by parents 
and educators, as well as society in general; second, there is a tendency 
to ignore the results of research which reveals that there is a wide gap 
between the offerings of the schools and the aspirations, needs, and 
interests of youth: third, there has been a failure on the part of eduea- 
tors to take cognizance of a large group of youngsters (probably 40 to 
60 percent of the secondary school population) whose needs are not hbe- 
ing met by either the academic or the vocational curriculum as presently 


*This section is taken from Occupational Education for Massachusetts, by Carl J. 
Schaefer and Jacob J. Kaufman, Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1968. 
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constituted. These youngsters have usually been “trapped” in a general 
curriculum; fourth, education has failed to evaluate appropriately its 
programs to determine the relationship het ween the resources employed 
(input) to the objectives achieved (output) in the form of student per- 
formance, behavior, and attitudes; fifth, education has failed to recog- 
nize the achievements of a variety of experimental programs in various 
parts of the country which are designed to meet. the needs of young- 
sters by educating them in terms which are relevant to them and useful 
to the world of work. 

For these, and other reasons, it is clear that resources have been 
Inefiiciently employed and badly allocated. 

Rut, the question can be asked, what are the particular goals of the 
educational system? How do we know whether or not. they have been 
achieved? Can achievement. of goals be quantified? Can we relate costs 
tothe particular programs designed to achieve the goals? 


THE GOALS OF EDUCATION 


Generally, an educational goal has been expressed in terms of “im- 
proving the quality of education.” It would be wise to state the objec- 
tive in more specific terms. Is the objective to have more students ac- 
cepted into college, or to have the students score higher on standard- 
ized achievement tests, or to have more students obtain employment at 
higher starting salaries, or to have the school receive a higher rating 
by its accrediting agency ? 

A statement of the specific objectives in specifie terms makes it easier 
to list. and to evataate the available alternatives, Let us assume that the 
last alternative—a higher rating—is the goal. There are many ways to 
achieve a higher rating, One way is to improve the physical facilities 
of the school, This could be done through refurbishing existing facili- 
ties or constructing new facilities. A second wav is to improve the 
quality of the teaching staff. This could be accomplished by in-service 
training, tuition refund for courses, or salary incentives, A third 
way is to hire more teachers who could be used either to reduce class 
size or, by keeping class size the same, to give the teachers more time 
for preparation. A fourth way is to hire teaching assistants to perform 
routine tasks, A fifth way is to hire coordinators who would rearrange 
the instructional process and assign teachers to lectures, practicum, 
group discussion, tutoring, ete, 

As indicated, to achieve the goal of higher accreditation five general 
alternatives are possible. Some of these might be rejected because they 
require funds which are not available (new buildings), or because 
properly trained personnel (teaching assistant coordinators) are not 
available. However, the possible alternatives are considered in an 
explicit manner. Too often the decisions are made without the alter- 
natives even being suggested. 

The example is too simple. It assumes that there 1s general agree- 
ment as to the specific goal. The most biiter educational controversies 
involve the question of which of several possible goals should be pur- 
sued. The degree to which the separate goals are mutually exclusive 
determines the degree of bitterness in the disputes. The way in which 
the schools are now organized makes it impossible to prepare a majority 
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for college and at the same time to give the disadvantaged the type of 
assistance they require. Nor is it possible to prepare students for col- 
lege and also to give specific vocational training of any depth. 

Much of the controversy in education arises over such issues. How- 
ever, it is only rarely that they are stated this explicitly. Instead of a 
debate over the relative importance of various goals, there is the hue 
and cry of various interest groups which attempt to mold educational 
policy to their own ends. This type of pressure is perhaps inevitable 
m a democracy. But if educators are to assume the role of profes- 
sionals—a role to which they constantly aspire—they must. begin to act 
in the interest of those they serve. And this group 1s not the citizens, 
the taxpayers, or even the school board. It is their students. Educators 
should be guided in their activities by more than commonly agreed 
upon values prevalent in their communities. They should attempt to 
be bhoth agents of social change as well as agents of cultural transmis- 
sion. As agents of a social change they will have to make difficult deci- 
sions and be prepared to defend them. 

A larger investment should be made in a Careers Development Cur- 
riculum, This curriculum is not consistent with the prevailing empha- 
sis on preparing as many students as possible to go on to college. Any 
educational leader who ventures to install a curriculum which is ap- 
parently at variance with conventional values should be prepared for 
sharp and serious questioning from his community. Failure to show 
leadership in such endeavors, however, is a betrayal of the youngsters 
whose education is his responsibility. 

What is the basis for a recommendation that the goal of education 
be drastically revised and that resources be re-allocated among exist- 
ing curricula? It is the recognition that a continuation of curricula 
along conventional lines will lead to a sharp division in our society 
based on class lines or family origins, rather than on the basic poten- 
tial of the individual. The latter is more consistent with the democratic 
basis of our society. 


THE QUESTION OF CURRICULUM AND SOCIAL CLASS 


The highest priority for society is the education of its young. The 
educational process is fundamentally designed to transmit a set of 
democratic values and to provide the basis for, in the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, “external vigilance for liberty.” Examined from this point 
of view, the institutions in our society for providing this type of edu- 
cation tend to abdicate their responsibilities when they divide youth 
into “tracks” or “curricula.” This is not to imply that there are no 
individual differences or that there are no different interests of indi- 
viduals. But it is meant to indicate that individual differences in the 
learning process should not result in placing youngsters in “tracks” 
under which they are stigmatized as “second-class” or even “third- 
class” students. 

The tendency in recent years in most states, as a result of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. has been to develop area vocational 
schools. The reasons for such a development are quite clear. The smaller 
schools cannot. provide vocational training in a variety of subject areas 
because of size. The solution appears simple: establish an area school 
that can serve the needs of a larger geographic area and provide the 
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necessary diversification. It is assumed that we thus have an “efficient” 
use of resources, 

But the “efficient” use of resources is not synonymous with “least 
cost.” A resource is used efficiently only if the results (or benefits) tend 
to exceed the costs. We must also be concerned with output (the 
student). 

The development of area vocational schools tends to establish more 
firmly a division of our youth along class lines. Middle-class children 
tend to attend their local schools, to enroll in the academic (college 
preparatory) curriculum, and to move on to college or some form of 
post-secondary education. Children of working-class families tend to 
be moved into the vocational track and to end up in the working class 
themselves, being denied the opportunity of upward mobility. These 
social class distinctions, in the opinion of the investigators, must be 
minimized. 

The educator today is confronted, however, with conflicting objec- 
tives: least-cost and variety in the offerings of education versus the 
blurring of class lines. The conflict can, in part, be resolved by inte- 
grating the activities of the “sending” and “receiving” schools for 
those students who are highly oriented—by motivation and initia- 
tive—towards skill training. Those youths who do not have this orien- 
tation should remain in the local school and be fully integrated in 
the school—comprehensive in substance as well as form. Such compre- 
hensive education should, in the words of James B. Conant, provide 
“a good general education for all the pupils as future citizens of a 
democracy, provide elective programs for the majority to develop 
useful skills, and educate adequately those with a talent for handling 
advanced academic subjects . . .” “Area” vocational schools should 
be established to meet the desires of the vocationally “gifted”. 

Another development which tends to maintain class lines 1s the 
establishment of area vocational schools in “suburban” areas where 
the more affluent, white, lower-middle class families recognize the in- 
adequacies of the so-called comprehensive schools in the local com- 
munity. There is a tendency for such parents to support financially 
the development of such vocational schools. However, in the urban 
areas, where the parents may be from the working class, both white 
and Negro, the financial ability to support such schools through taxes 
is quite limited. Thus, there may be a tendency to mis-allocate Federal 
and State funds. The contrasts between vocational schools in the 
urban areas and area vocational schools in nonurban areas throughout 
the Commonwealth are startling. 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 


All educational efforts attempt to provide a comprehensive educa- 
tion. This is an education in which the students acquire ability in the 
basic skills of communication, obtain an understanding of the nature 
of their physical and social environment, are exposed to the culture 
and history of mankind, and are made aware of their responsibilities 
as citizens. The debate on how to provide such an education too often 
centers on the type of school in which it should be housed rather 
than on the appropriate curriculum. 
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The advantages claimed for a comprehensive high school stem 
mainly from the opportunity it provides for youngsters from all 
segments of the community to mingle together and to come to know 
and appreciate one another as individuals. It does offer this opportu- 
nity, but whether the opportunity is realized is open to question. The 
track system in most comprehensive schools tends to reflect the class 
structure in the community. The youngsters from the more privileged 
homes usually are found in the college preparatory curriculum. The 
less privileged, less academically oriented youngsters, who have strong 
occupational motivation, gravitate towards the vocational education 
curriculum. The others either end up in the general curriculum through 
default or escape it by taking the vocational education program which 
they find least unattractive. 

Offerings in almost all subject areas are geared to the track system. 
English, history, mathematics, and science are usually given separately 
to college preparatory students. Sometimes further fractionalization 
occurs with such courses as “English for Commercial Use” and “Vo- 
cational Mathematics.” These courses reflect a desire to interrelate 
subject areas, to bring relevance to the academic courses, and to match 
the level of instruction to the ability of the student. All of these are 
highly worthy objectives. Unfortunately they are in conflict with 
the goal of the mixing of all students which the comprehensive school 
is designed to achieve. 

Too many people, however, both educators and interested citizens 
alike, overlook the actual operations of a comprehensive school. Since 
there is the form of a comprehensive education, they seem to think that 
it is present in fact as well. The evidence suggests however, that form 
predominates over substance. 

If the comprehensive school, as presently constituted, does not pro- 
vide a comprehensive education, how can such an education be pro- 
vided? A Careers Development Curriculum is an attempt to do so. 
Its emphasis is on broadening, not narrowing, the options open to the 
student. The present general curriculum tends to limit not only ex- 
ploration within school, but also opportunities after graduation. A 
Careers Development Curriculum stresses exploration. Classes are 
arranged so that the student can follow his own interests as far as 
they lead him. 

Instead of formal groupings for lecture-recitation type classes, the 
students’ work is more individualized. There is more independent 
work of a laboratory and practicum nature. With this emphasis there 
could be more contact among students from different programs and 
curricula, It could be possible, for example, to make a chemistry 
laboratory available to students enrolled in the College Preparatory 
Curriculum and the Careers Development Curriculum during the same 
time periods. The students could work together on projects involving 
the synthesis of compounds and their application in basie industrial 
processes, such as refining or metal plating. Such instruction would ob- 
viously require considerable planning and coordination, but this type 
of coordination is the very basis of the Careers Development Cur- 
riculum. The teacher’s time in the classroom or laboratory is only the 
top of the iceberg. 

Vhen the question is posed in terms of providing a comprehensive 
education, the issue of the role of the regional vocational school be- 
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comes secondary. It is no longer framed as the comprehensive school 
versus the vocational school. It is instead a question of determining 
whether a regional school can make a unique contribution to a compre- 
hensive education. It appears that for some students a regional school 
can make such a contribution. 

In any large aggregation of students there will be some who have 
developed clear vocational goals at an earlier age than others. These 
students are not numerous. Even in a comprehensive high school of 
several thousand students, there will only be a few hundred who can 
specify the particular occupations for which they wish to prepare. It 
is not feasible for all comprehensive high schools to provide the facili- 
ties necessary to give this small minority the training they desire. 
Bringing all these students together in regional schools, cach of which 
serves several sending schools, can yield adequate numbers to justify 
specialized programs. The efficiency of this arrangement, and the 
savings it permits by avoiding duplication of equipment is obvious. 

These unmistakable advantages, however, stand at variance with the 
democratic virtues claimed for the comprehensive school. How can 
these mutually incompatible objectives be achieved? The method that 
most educators advocate is a part-time or “about” system. The young- 
ster spends half of his school time in his home school and half in the 
regional school. The most common method seems to be a half-day at 
each school. Other systems such as a day-about or week-about are 
apparently less common because of their adverse effect upon the con- 
tinuity of instruction. 

This compromise satisfies many of the conflicting objectives, but in 
attempting to implement this plan other obstacles arise. One is the 
reluctance of youngsters to leave their home school to attend the 
regional school. Part of this reluctance is the natural human tendency 
to avoid that which is unknown and different. The home school may 
not offer what the student wants but at least his friends are there and 
it is familiar. Youngsters are also sometimes reluctant to attend 
regional schools because it makes them feel less a part of their home 
schoo]. The time spent out of their home school, both class time and 
the time taken in traveling to the regional school, often makes it more 
difficult to take part in extra-curricular activities and to maintain the 
informal contacts which are the basis of the social life in school. 

Another obstacle to the effective utilization of the regional school is 
the difficulty of coordinating instruction between it and the home 
school, To what degree should the regional school give instruction in 
the science and mathematics that are related to vocational skills? How 
can instruction in history, English, and social studies be related to the 
students’ vocational interests? Often questions such as these are not 
confronted directly. Teachers in the separate schools work independ- 
ently of each other and it is up to the students to tie the subjects 
together. 

With obstacles such as these, it is obvious why only a minority of 
students possess sufficient motivation and interest to be willing to over- 
come them. Yet for these students the regional vocational school does 
have a role to play in providing a comprehensive education. Since 
society will have an increasing need for the highly skilled craftsmen 
these schools will produce, the justification for their existence is clear. 
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One basic element of a comprehensive educational system 1s that it 
gives the students an opportunity to explore before making a commit- 
ment, and an opportunity to change after such commitment. 


EDUCATION AND OPTIONS 


As indicated, an essential ingredient of an educational system in a 
democratic society is providing the youth with equal educational and 
social opportunities. To avail themselves of such opportunities youth 
must be served in a manner which permits exploration and choice, 
with the promise that any choice does not foreclose future options. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that probably the single, most important 
factor influencing the direction of a youngster’s life is his family 
environment, a factor over which he has no control. Thus, any young- 
ster entering the school system with disadvantages which affect his 
learning abilities is immediately disadvantaged in a relative sense. The 
equal treatment of youth at this stage of his growth, in the form of 
equal educational expenditures, would still produce unequal results. 
It would appear reasonable that any attempt to provide equal edu- 
cational and social opportunities would require unequal expenditures 
for those youngsters entering school from relatively poorer environ- 
ments. Such unequal expenditures mean greater expenditures for this 
group. 
= Concomitant. with such resource re-allocation is the necessity that 
there be a multiplicity of choices and, when a choice is made, that the 
student not. be foreclosed from changing his decision. If, as sociologists 
and psychologists assert, the future of youngsters is heavily predeter- 
mined by family environment, it would appear that the schools should 
utilize every means to open up new vistas for youth. That is, it is essen- 
tial that the educations! system provide. through its curriculum and 
guidance activities, the means by which the students can off-set these 
predetermined factots wiich influence their decisions. Therefore, sig- 
nificant changes in curriculum are required and a new approach to 
guidance must be taken. 

The curriculum must bs radically revised—in all areas—to accept 
the concept that youngsters have the ability to learn and that they 
do not need to be “taught.” Learning should be based on experiences 
which are relevant to them and not to the teachers. The role of the 
teacher is to provide the conditions and materials for learning. The 
student seeks out problems and attempts to solve them on his own 
initiative. 

Guidance should be considered as that function in the school sys- 
tem which assists the student in making his decision and not a device 
by which the student is channeled into certain tracks on the basis of 
the decision of the guidance counselor. 

In this approach education is no longer a 2x4x6 matrix system— 
the two covers of a textbook, the four walls of a classroom, and the 
six class periods in a day. Under this matrix the youngster is fitted 
into a tight, conforming mold—a school. What is required is a sys- 
tem which adapts itself to the needs, interests, and aspirations of 
youth. 

Unfortunately, in our society, a large segment of youth, an esti- 
mated 40 to 60 percent, finds itself “floundering” in school. Who are 
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these youngsters? What are their characteristics? Unless we can 

answer these questions it becomes difficult, 1f not impossible, to develop 
. E e . a 1 

an educational system and curriculum which meets their needs. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS TO WHOM SCHOOL IS NON-RELEVANT 


It has been said, 


... à large segment of our youth finds school difficult and distaste- 
ful. Many are general course students with no interest in and little 
aptitude for academic learning. They have met with more and more 
difficulty as they go through school, and many face with desperation 
the thought of four or more years of book work. The rewards of 
education are remote ... Some of these youth may sense the value 
of education, bu: feel they can never persist through school. They have 
been beating their heads against a stone wall for ten years or more. 
Quitting school may not solve any problems, but it does give instant 
relief. 

What we are saying, in effect, to many of these low-average youth is 
“Look—going through high school is a glorious adventure in learning 
and growing strong. It’s like climbing a mountain; you get to the top. 
and you get your diploma. But we notice that you have two left feet 
and can’t climb mountains at all well. So if you just sit in class, keep 
your mouth shut, and don’t get into my hair, you'll graduate. We'll 
say you climbed the mountain, even though you didn’t really. I sup- 
pose there are some other ways up the mountain and some special help 
we could give you, but we're so busy making hot chocolate for all the 
mountain climbers that it’s better if you just sit there and pretend 
you’re climbing.”? 

This observation summarizes better than many tables and data 
What the main problem is that faces education today. Essentially it is 
a question of finding “other ways up the mountain.” Almost everyone 
who is connected with education would admit that there is a large 
segment of young people—estimates vary from 40 to 60 percent of 
the school-age population—who do not really benefit from their school 
experiences, This is not a new finding, but the need to find ways to help 
these youngsters profit from education has aquired a new urgency. 

When the need for laborers and unskilled production workers was 
high, there was no need to design a curriculum for those students who 
had neither the aptitude nor the inclination for the traditional school 
offerings. These students simply left school and found employment. 
Several forces in our society have acted to make this option unavail- 
able to young people. Mandatory school attendance laws represent 
the prime example of these forces, These laws are rooted in the most 
humanitarian of motives, Unfortunately, they cause many youngsters 
to submit themselves, five days a week, to school experiences which 
tend to deny their basic human worth and dignity. Too often the 
“education experiences” of these youngsters teach only that they are 
less able and less worthy than their more academically gifted 
classmates. 

Even if there were no school attendance laws, school withdrawal 
would not. solve many problems for this type of young person. The 
labor market. has little need for uneducated workers, and employers 
have been able to require a high school diploma as a criterion for 


1J. A. Cullinane, “Improving School Programs for the Educattonally Neglected,” Guid- 
ance in American Education IT: Current Issues and Suggested Action, Ed. E. Landy and 
A. M. Kroll. (Cambridge, 1965), p. 251. 
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employment. This is not because the diploma indicates the graduate 
has learned anything, but because it does indicate certain socialization 
traits such as willingness to accept authority, habits of attendance 
and punctuality, and an acknowledgment of the Son of middle- 
class society. In short, the employer believes, probably with some 
justification, that the high school graduate will be a good worker. 

It is precisely this youngster—the one without any serious per- 
sonal or social handicaps—that the schools have the greatest po- 
tential of serving. With a shift in emphasis and a re-allocation of 
resources, it should be possible to provide them with a useful 
education. 

While all educators are aware of this group of young people, very 
little research has been done to try to understand them in any detail. 
What follows, therefore, is impressionistic. It has been acquired from 
a variety of observations and interviews of these youngsters in con- 
nection with other studies which had different emphases, from dis- 
cussions with educators, and from various articles (such as the one 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter). While it is not possible to 
quote specific studies to document each point, there is a widespread 
consensus which supports them. 

It is important to emphasize that this group is not disadvantaged. 
The confounding of the problems of poverty, school withdrawal, and 
race causes many people to associate immediately the group labeled 
as “those for whom school is nonrelevant” with the Negro and other 
groups alienated from society. 

The framework in which the problem is considered can be de- 
scribed in terms of a four-fold classification: (1) the college bound, 
about one-third of a normal school population; (2) those with firm 
vocational goals, about. five to eight percent; (3) the disadvantaged, 
about 5 to 10 percent; (4) those for whom school is nonrelevant, 
about 40 to 60 percent. This classification does not, of course, hold 
for all schools. In some large cities, the proportion of the disad- 
vantaged may be over half. In some suburban communities, the pro- 
portion of college-bound may be greater than three-fourths. In an 
average school population the proportions suggested above hold. 

Obviously the school experiences for most of the disadvantaged 
group are also “not relevant,” but to combine them with the group 
which is separated as the “nonrelevants” confus the problem. The 
disadvantaged could profit from all the suggestions made for non- 
relevants, but they need all these and more too. The disadvantaged 
need special help to overcome the sometimes chaotic and always de- 
prived conditions of their homes. 

The nonrelevants, as a rule, do not need this kind of assistance. Thev 
come from relatively stable homes where the necessities, and even some 
of the extras, of life are provided. The father usually has a regular 
job. The parents often urge their children to study hard and get a 
good education, but they do not engage in intellectual activities them- 
selves. The children thus internalize the goal of upward occupational 
mobility which is reflected in their parents’ regular work habits, but 
thev do not. see the relevance of traditional academic pursuits to this 
goal. They see fathers who have steady jobs which yield the money 
that they someday hope to earn, but they never sce these fathers read 
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books, write letters, or work problems in algebra. They ask, in effect, 
how will the things the school asks us to do make it easier for us to get 
jobs? The school answers, in effect, stay in school until you get your 
diplomas and they will make it easier to get jobs. The youngsters agree 
to the bargain. They come to school, stay out of trouble, do enough to 
get by, and receive their diplomas. Their high school years are mainly 
wasted. J ae 

By bringing relevance to the activities pursued in high school, this 
waste could be largely overcome. And relevance could be introduced 
by finding topics of interest, by showing the interrelationships among 
various courses, and by stressing the ways in which the skills that the 
student learns in high school will be used when he takes a job. 

Vocational education has many of these desirable features. Its pres- 
sent organization, however, tends to limit it to a small proportion of 
students. In its traditional form, vocational education is geared to 
serve those students with firm occupational goals and average or 
above-average ability. Unfortunately, there are not many students in 
our high schools who fit this description. The widespread emphasis on 
a college education as the surest route to a useful and rewarding life 
tends to cast most of the above-average, and even many of the average 
students, into the college preparatory curriculum. 

A flexible curriculum (as described later), like the general cur- 
riculum, serves another function in that it allows the student to defer 
specifying a vocational choice. Many students at the high school level 
cannot make such a choice. They have a certain direction and inclina- 
tion but they cannot specify the particular type of occupation they 
wish to follow. The selection of a specific program in vocational edu- 
cation involves more of a commitment to a vocational goal than most 
high school students are able or willing to make. They ask: why spend 
two or three years learning to do a job that I may not like? 

An additional consideration that causes many students to avoid vora- 
tional courses is their desire to maintain future options. They probably 
would not express cheir reasons in these words, but they are aware that 
the voeational education curriculum limits the possibilities open to 
them after high school. Although they are not academically oriented, 
they feel that going to college would be a “nice thing to do.“ Many are 
unwilling to shut themselves off from this possibility. Even many stu- 
dents in the general curiculum hold a vague hope that somehow they 
will be accepted by a college. These considerations are some of the 
major obstacles in attempts to attract more students into the traditional 
vocational education programs. 

Is there a curriculum to meet the needs of these youngsters? Can the 
traditional vocational education curriculum fill this requirement ? 


CURRICULUM 


Vocational education does have something to offer those students 
who are presently wasting their high school years by enrolling in the 
academic or general curricula. But this potential will not. be realized 
unless vocational instruction, as it is currently offered along traditional 
lines, is limited to the talented few. What is needed is a new arrange- 
ment for a large group of students in the “gray” area who will be given 
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a chance to explore the nature of many occupations—an arrangement 
which demonstrates the interrelationship among courses and between 
these courses and future plans, which provides training m broad oceu- 
pational skiils that can be used in a variety of occupations, and, finally, 
which maximizes the options open to the student after he leaves high 
school. | 

Is such a curriculum possible? Tt 1s, and it can be offered with rela- 
tively minor reallocations of resources and facilities. The first neces- 
sity isa commitment to do something for those students who are usually 
ignored. Once this commitment. is made the necessary, procedural 
arrangements can be organized. . 

There is one aspect. that is essential—-teachers of different courses 
must be given time in which they can meet together to plan the eoor- 
dination of their instruction. This coordination must be a continuing 
weekly activity over the entire school year. | 

The educational process would no longer be seen as teaching, but 
instead as providing the conditions for learning. Providing these con- 
ditions involves tailoring instruction to the needs and interests of the 
student, rather than forcing the student to adjust himself to a prede- 
termined curriculum. This 1s, of course, the issue of individualized 
instruction (or, rather, individualized learning), which receives more 
lip service and less effort than probably any other aspect in education. 

There are many factors which go contrary to the recognition that 
each individual has his own learning style: State-mandated courses, 
college admissions policies for the evaluation of courses, textbook and 
course materials designed for uniform instruction, and the teachers’ 
own training and experiences. All tend to perpetuate the customary 
lecture-recitation forms, These factors also tend to continue the com- 
partmentalization of instruction. 

The curriculum being advocated stresses individualized instruction 
across subject. lines. Teachers of the traditional subjects would act as 
resource persons in their own areas of expertise and would guide the 
study and activity of the students along self-selected lines of interest. 
The students would proceed at their own learning rates towards goals 
they had chosen for themselves. 

It is expected that at the secondary level much of this activity 
would be occupationally oriented. During the senior high school period 
most young people are interested in exploring the nature of various 
occupations. The curriculum being suggested would give them the 
opportunity to carry out this exploration. Instruction in other sub- 
jects could be related to the central theme of occupational exploration. 

It is at this stage that the special style of vocational education 
would make its unique contribution. The youngster who is essentially 
nonverbal can be shown the utility of reading when reading skills make 
it easier for him to follow the instructions for a machine he wants to 
use. He ean be shown how a knowledge of certain scientific laws makes 
it easier for him to solve the particular problems he encounters. He 
‘an be shown how to represent some problems in algebraic or geometric 
terms and he can see the advantages of manipulating them in this stvle 
rather than physically. All of these learning experiences can be shown 
to be immediately relevant to the problems he is trying to solve. There 
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is a much higher probability that concepts learned in this manner will 
be retained and applied in similar situations in the future. 

Along with an increase in the relevance of the materials studied, 
the style of vocational education has several additional advantages. It 
is project-oriented and the student can experience a sense of accom- 
plishment, which producing useful objects yields. Such a sense of ac- 
complishment this type of student rarely or never experiences in the 
academic classroom. ‘The instructional process of an occupationally 
oriented type by its very nature tends to be individualized. The instrue- 
tor works with the students individually as they progress at different 
speeds on different projects. The mood in a vocational shop is informal 
and relaxed. Rather than requiring the students to sit quietly, they can 
move about to obtain needed materials or tools. As a final bonus, the 
instructor, by observing the student’s work, can set standards for dis- 
ciplined work habits and personal responsibility. 

All of these features make the style of vocational education the 
base on which the other features of the proposed Careers Development 
Curriculum can be built. It should be noted, however, that in this cur- 
riculum vocational education is seen as the means by which a variety 
of educational goals are achieved, It 1s the means, not a goal in itself. 
The goal of teaching specifie vocational skills to highly motivated 
students is assigned to the vocational preparation curriculum. The 
special style and features of vocational education are used to bring 
interest, relevance, and the opportunity for accomplishment to the 
Careers Development Curriculum. 

It is quite evident that the recognition of the main problem of 
occupational education, or even the development of an appropriate 
curriculum, is not sufficient to solve the problem. An important in- 
gredient in the process is the educational preparation of teachers. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


To capitalize on the potential inherent in the Careers Development 
Curriculum it will be necessary to develop teachers who are broadly 
trained, who are capable of working as members of interdisciplinary 
teams, and who have an understanding of and sensitivity to the charac- 
teristics of students whom this curriculum is designed to serve. The 
role of these teachers is not so much to teach as it is to establish a 
learning environment. 

A learning environment is made up of many elements, most of which 
have yet to he specifically identified. The one principle that is most 
generally accepted by learning psychologists is that behavior that is 
reinforced tends to be repeated. The problem then becomes one of pro- 
viding situations which yield reinforcements. These reinforcements 
can be classified as internal and external to the individual. Internal, 
or self-administered, reinforcements are those which give the feeling 
of satisfaction to persons when they complete difficult tasks or “put in 
a good day’s work.” External reinforcements include the approval and 
recognition which one receives from others for his efforts. 

The usual student, for whom sehool is not. relevant. receives little 
of either kind of reinforcement for his school efforts. Since he is not 
academically adept he has little chance to obtain approval from his 
teachers or classmates, And, since school activities have little intrinsic 
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interest for him, it is a rare occasion when he will feel satisfied about 
his own work. 

The Careers Development Curriculum is an attempt to bring areas 
of interest into school activities. This should yield more self-adminis- 
tered reinforcement. However, to provide more external reinforcement, 
it will be necessary to develop teachers who can accept and approve 
of the students on their own merits. Most teachers evaluate youngsters 
on their ability to do college work. This standard is, of course, totally 
inappropriate to the large proportion of students who require an 
occupational-oriented curriculum. Teachers who have been oriented 
to the needs and interests of these students and who are supported by 
a sympathetic administration can use more appropriate standards. 

Both of these elements are essential. Both the teachers and the ad- 
ministration must see the Careers Development Curriculum as a means 
of meeting the needs of students. If these students do not perform as 
well as others on a standardized test, the teachers should not be pres- 
sured to improve this test performance. If the administration applies 
such pressure, the teachers will subvert the curriculum and uso 1t to 
teach for the type of student performance by which they (the teachers) 
are evaluated and if the students do not respond to this type of in- 
struction—and it is obvious they do not—the teachers will tend to 
reject the students. 

This is the cycle that currently prevails in the typical general cur- 
riculum. The teacher is required to teach tool subjects by essentially 
verbal means to students whose main interests and abilities are in other 
areas, The students do not respond to the teacher nor do they perform 
well on those standards by which the teacher’s performance is eval- 
uated. The administration evaluates the teacher by standards that he 
(the teacher) can never satisfy, given the mismatch between the cur- 
riculum and the students he must teach. The teacher is thus frustrated 
in his efforts and blames the students for his failure. He thinks that if 
the students would only try a little harder he could accomplish the 
goals the administration has set. The students, in turn, are aware of the 
ow regard in which their teachers hold them. They too are bored and 
frustrated by the materials the teacher attempts to make them study. 
The cycle of mutually negative interactions is established and main- 
tained largely because of the inappropriate nature of the curriculum. 

The emphasis on an occupationally oriented curriculum may lead 
some to conclude that the report recommends that it be taught mainly 
by vocational or industrial arts teachers. This is not so. The traditional 
vocational educator—the skilled tradesman—is not necessarily the 
best qualified for this curriculum. The teacher who is qualified to teach 
high level skills would be most effectively used in the vocational pre- 
paratory curriculum, To provide the type of occupational exploration 
and familiarization envisioned for the Careers Development Curric- 
ulum, a broader, less specialized teacher is needed. An essential part 
of the education of this type of teacher is training in the ability to work 
with other teachers in order to capitalize on the opportunities for 
relevance that the occupational orientation yields to the students. 

_ But even appropriate teacher education is not enough. What is re- 
quired, in the final analysis, is strong educational administration and 
leadership, financial and public support. 
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FINANCING 


This chapter began its discussion with the question of priorities, 
recognizing that the demands on the Commonwealth, not only in edu- 
cation but also in other areas, will probably exceed the available 
revenues. Subsequently, the discussion was concerned with the need 
to expand certain educational programs or to shift certain emphases 
in the educational programs. How is any State to meet these increased 
demands? l 

First, it is essential that existing educational practices be examined 
to determine whether the existing funds cannot achieve more, or con- 
versely, whether the same educational objectives cannot be achieved 
with less money. This may well require a re-structuring of the educa- 
tional practices as currently carried on. 

Second, it should be recognized that, as a result of the growth of 
the economy of a State, additional revenues can be obtained on the 
basis of the existing tax structure. In fact, it is estimated that total 
revenues will rise to such an extent that educational expenditures can 
increase significantly each year. 

Third, careful consideration should be given to the criteria on which 
Federal funds are allocated to the States. It is possible that with care- 
ful analysis existing State funds might go further. 

Fourth, the internal operations of schools can be adjusted over time 
as demographic changes occur in various communities. And this can 
be accomplished without necessarily incurring extra costs. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT 


In any discussion of academic versus occupational education the 
point is usually made that the publie. views the occupational type of 
education as “second-class.” Parents, it is insisted, want their children 
to enter—and if possible complete——college. And only a college pre- 
paratory curriculum will satisfy the parents. 

Yet, inany discussion among professional educators and social scien- 
tists there is usually a consensus that the aspirations of the parents 
are not necessarily the aspirations of their children. 

It is clear that this conflict must be resolved. This is, indeed, a great 
challenge to the professional educators, It is also a great challenge to 
the State administration which can provide the leadership for an edu- 
cational program which is consistent with the needs, aspirations, and 
Interests of youth. 


Conclusion 

What, in effect, is being suggested is a complete restructuring of the 
educational system. It 1s a system based on the assumptions that (1) 
youngsters have a capacity to learn, and do not have to be taught; (2) 
children have different rates of development and therefore should not 
be put in the present .ock-step of the educational system which makes 
all six-year-olds, say, be at the same level at the same time: (3) 
vouth, like adults, have varying interests and should be allowed to 
explore their interests with an intensity and rate of specd determined 
by them; (+) teachers should be devoting more time to providing the 
conditions for learning rather than to “teaching”; (5) each child has 
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different. experiences, interests, aspirations, and psychological needs 
which should be exploited and which should provide the basis of 
learning. 

The emphasis, in effect, is on using educational resources for the 
benefit of youth and not for ease of administration nor for the needs 


of industry. 





THE CHANGING ROLE OF EDUCATION 


Mildred Kornacker, Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, Ill. 


Jf we are to understand the crucial task of education today, we must 
begin by examining the new relationship of education to our changing 
society. 

The size and centrality of its task make of education one of the most 
vital social institutions in the modern industrial social order. The 
unprecedented demands made upon education by society and the vast 
amounts of economic and manpower expenditures for educational 
programs and research make it imperative that we reexamine public 
education within the total context of societal needs. It becomes neces- 
sary at this particlar time to focus upon the system as a whole. 

Among the questions we must ask are the following: What are the 
purpose and role of education within the social system today; what 
should be its ultimate goals; and what kind of product should be pro- 
duced? Without such overall direction, a meaningful program of edu- 
cation cannot be developed. Only an awareness of the full scope of the 
societal demands made upon the educational system and of the neces- 
sity of attain’.z these goals will elicit support from the American 
public for the costs required to carry out the educational tasks. 

The main thrust of this paper is to explore the changing role of 
education in our society. In this process the relationship of education 
to other social institutions and the impact of education upon the lives 
of every member of our society will be examined. A secondary objec- 
tive will be to suggest operational procedures for the development of 
an educational program ona national scale. 

Our entry into the seventies marks not only a chronological change 
in time but the beginning of an era that will require substantive 
changes in many of the social institutions within our society. The rapid 
changes of the past decade must result in concomitant changes in the 
social organization of the society if we are to keep pace with current 
values and practices. Our goals and priorities must. be reexamined and 
if necessary redefined if our aims are to be consistent with a tech- 
nologically changing society. 

The educational system within our society is one of the social insti- 
tutions in need of examination and redefinition. The process of educa- 
tion is currently receiving an unprecedented amount of attention from 
many segments of our society. Debate over educational policy rages 
among educators, public officials, industrialists, religious leaders, par- 
ents, and students. Educational systems in most major cities are limping 
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due to lack of resources to carry out their programs, More and more 
one hears statements relative to the inefliciency and incompetence of 
the educational institutions. The belief is growing stronger that we 
can no longer make “piecemeal” concessions to change. In addressing 
himself to the problems of higher education, Dr. James E. Allen, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education emphasized, “. . . those who are respon- 
sible for planning its future should be thinking not in terms of patch- 
ing up the cracks but in terms of building « whole new structure.” 
There are many who are calling for similar action in elementary and 
secondary public education. The hearings conducted by this committee 
reflect the growing national concern about education. 

How ean we approach this awesome task? It is suggested here that 
we begin by examining the traditional function of education within 
the social system. We can then trace the changes taking place within 
present-day society and the relationship of these changes to the 
educational process. 

Education at any given time or place is in a large measure the 
product of the civilization of which it is a part. Education both influ- 
ences and reflects the customs, traditions, and mores of the society. 
Education is sensitive to the social forces operating within the society. 
Traditionaily, the purpose of education has been to pass on the existing 
eulture to the child. This conserving function has been performed in 
the past by transmitting a relatively unchanging culture. Today the 
traditional task of educating must. be performed under the new condi- 
tions of a highly technological and urbanized society. It is no longer a 
question of handing down an unchanging or only slowly changing body 
of knowledge and beliefs. Education in today’s society has more to do 
with the change in knowledge, more to do with the diffusion of knowl- 
edge to wider and wider social circles. 

There has always been a tendency for educational policy and prac- 
tices to lag behind contemporary social change. When the lag becomes 
too great, efforts are made to bring the school up to date by redefining 
its goals, reorganizing its curriculum, and by changing its practices. 
This is the period in which we find ourselves today. Yet the dynamics 
of educational change are to be found not primarily in the work and 
influence of educational philosophy and reforms but in the social 
forces operating within the total society. 

In an advanced industrial society, the educational system comes 
into a close relationship with the economy as technology becomes 
more and more dependent upon the results of scientific research, on 
the supply of skilled responsible manpower, and consequently on the 
efficiency of the educational system. As a source of technological inno- 
vation so vital to a dynamic industrial nation, education has attained 
unprecedented economic importance. The educational system is bent 
increasingly to serve the labor force by acting as a vast occupational 
recruitment and training apparatus. Education and the economy be- 
come more closely meshed until the educational system occupies a 
strategic place as a central determinant of the economic, political, 
social, and cultural character of the society. 

A new fact has emerged in the modern world. To survive a society 
must be an educated society. Earlier, the “elite” type of education 
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served the existing purposes, but today an abundant supply of highly 
educated people is a condition for national survival. 

Education then becomes a major form of investment for the economy 
as a whole. Economists have pointed to the close relationship between 
educational expeditures of a nation and its gross national product. 
Many economists have claimed that investment in human capital, 
i.e., education, often brings a higher rate of return today than invest- 
ment in physical capital. The new and developing nations have dis- 
covered that investment in human capital must often precede in 
time investment in physical capital. To operate machinery requires 
a literate and trained personnel. Therefore, the highly educated man 
has become the central resource of today’s highly industrialized 
society. 

Recent studies indicate that differences in provisions of education 
(whether between nations, regions, or classes) result in differences 
in the movement toward productivity and prosperity based on modern 
technology. Social and economic factors of one kind or another will 
differentiate the academically successful from the unsuccessful. Edu- 
cational inequalities therefore become, in effect, fundamental deter- 
minants of all socio-economic inequality. 

Yet the precise contribution of education to economic growth of both 
the individual and of the nation is still open to question. Exploration 
is still in its formative stages. We do know, however, that the drastic 
changes occurring in our industrial society are converging upon 
education. 

As a consequence of the changes in the economic and occupational 
structure of the society, the uneducated now become a public burden 
to the social order. In order to participate and be productive in this 
highly industrialized society, the individual must acquire a high 
level of literacy. Formerly, the uneducated could enter the labor 
market through unskilled occupations and in this manner could flow 
into the mainstream of society. In recent times, this avenue has been 
closing rapidly. The youth concentrated in the inner cities and slum 
areas who constitute the largest percentage of school dropouts are 
particularly vulnerable to the changes technology has made in the 
labor structure. 

The population explosion has confronted our schools with a bur- 
geoning student body. Today we define a high school education or 
its equivalent. as the desired and required goal for all youth, including 
those of the lowest income group. As they are now constituted, the 
schools are not prepared to educate large segments of this potential 
body of students, Almost one-third drop out without completing high 
school. Thus, at a time when unskilled occupations are diminishing 
in the labor structure, the number of youth seeking these jobs is 
increasing. 

It has now become the responsibility of the educational system 
to bring educational benefits to every young person in the society 
and to prepare him for a productive life. Never before in history has 
a school system been required to undertake such a formidable task. 
The right to become a literate, productive member of society through 
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education has become as fundamental as the rights of “life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness.” Just as we have had to recognize that 
“freedom from want” is a basic right so must we give credence to 
the fact that the opportunity to obtain a relevant education is equally 
as basic to the citizens of our society. | 

If a youth has not been prepared to enter our complex labor market, 
he will eventually find his way into the alternate markets such as 
crime and delinquency or the welfare rolls. It is a generally accepted 
economic fact that it costs far less to educate the youth to the point 
where he has acquired the necessary skills and social orientation with 
which to enter the labor market than to pay the costs of crime and 
delinquency as well as the support of correctional institutions or 
welfare systems. We are only beginning to discover that the social, 
cultural, and psychological costs of the ahenation from society of 
large segments of our youth may far exceed the economic costs. 

These social changes have resulted in demands for “mass” educa- 
tion. We are discovering that the development of a “mass” educa- 
tional system cannot simply be an expansion or extension of the old 
“elite” system. These two systems are products of two different types 
of social structures and therefore differ in the functions they are 
expected to perform. The public schools are today being held respon- 
sible and responsive to all members of the society. The basic costs of 
this “mass” and “quality” education are mounting. 

The schools are viewed not. only as the central coordinating mecha- 
nism for the development of the youth but also as community focal 
points. Therefore, many are looking to the schools as an instrument 
for effecting social change. In a recent statement, James B. Holder- 
man, State of Illinois Executive Director of the Board of Higher 
Education, raised the question of the appropriate purposes of today’s 
public colleges and universities. He stressed the necessity of developing 
educational programs aimed at meeting “human needs” and con- 
tributing to the “quality of life.” According to Robert. M. Hutchins, 
“|. . any educational system reflects the culture. But every good 
educational system aims to refine and improve the culture.” The 
historic struggle to improve intergroup relations between the black 
and the white communities has been centered in a large measure 
within the school system. The racial integration of our schools has 
become a major national goal. 

The changes in society (economic, demographic, social, and cul- 
tural), have brought about. many changes in the societal expectations 
of the schools. The educational system today has to cope with an 
entirely new set of demands, Their present resources, their organiza- 
tional structure, and their practices are inadequate for this expanded 
task. In addition, the schools are expected to perform this task within 
the narrow financial base structured to the demands of a very differ- 
ent period. As a result of the local format of public education, many 
gross inequalities in the distribution of educational resources have 
developed. 

Asa result of the changing and often conflicting demands, consen- 
sus as to what constitutes “quality” education is lacking. Criteria for 
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effective “quality” education vary from State to State; from school 
to school; and from classroom to classroom. In the absence of minimum 
national standards, it becomes difficult to measure validly levels of 
performance both on the individual and school basis. Under these 
conditions, it becomes impossible even to certify the quality of educa- 
tion being conducted. 

National interests require a national posture toward educational 
programs and educational priorities. The political, economic, and 
social implications of education make it a concern far beyond the 
scope of individual school systems. 

It is within this frame of reference that we must begin to redefine 
the goals of education on a national seale. Then we can effectively for- 
mulate plans and determine the resources that are necessary and the 
base from which they can be drawn and allocated. 

Viewing educational expections and demands within the matrix 
of national needs exposes the inadequacies and inefficiencies of the un- 
coordinated approach to educational reforms and changes. Curriculum 
reforms, reduction of class size, or the increase in teacher's salaries are 
not. sufficient. The integration of our schools, the supplying of school 
lunches, or even the initiation of a national reading program, as im- 
portant as these measures are, will not individually bring about. “qual- 
ity” education to the “mass” of our youth. It becomes necessary at this 
particular time to focus upon the system as a whole and to view educa- 
tion within the total pattern of societal needs, 

Minimum standards of performance to be achieved must. be estab- 
lished on a nation-wide basis. The economic base for educational 
support must be broadened. An equitable distribution of both economic 
and manpower resources must be achieved throughout the country. 
Because education is a social process impinging upon the lives of every 
member of the nation, educational priorities, programs, and sufficiency 
of support. should call forth total national involvement. 

In order to put into operation the steps necessary for the achieve- 
ment of a relevant educational program, this paper suggests that a 
National Commission on Education be established. To succeed, such 
a Commission should reflect the views and educational needs of all 
segments within our society. This should include, among others, repre- 
sentatives from education, youth, social sciences, government, industry, 
labor, religion, and racial and ethnic minority groups. Such a Com- 
mission should also reflect the particular needs of the various regional 
sections of our country. 

Among the tasks recommended for consideration and study by 
this Commission should be: 

(a) To determine the educational needs of our society today. 
This should include not only technological and manpower needs 
but social, cultural, and human needs, as well. 

(b) A minimum program for the fulfillment of these needs. 
This should include minimum standards of performance both on 
an individual as well as a school basis. 

(c) A set of priorities for the achievement of these goals. 

(d) The expansion of the economic base for education and 
suggestions for the equitable distribution of these resources. 
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The Commission should recommend the minimum degree of cen- 
tralization necessary for the coordination of such a program, allowing 
for full community involvement in the development: of their own pro- 
gram to meet their own particular needs. 

If we are to achieve creative educational planning, then flexibility 
and diversity must be maintained. As many patterns of educational 
programs must be developed as there are general educational needs. 
While it 1s heyond the scope of this brief paper to elaborate upon the 
many varied patterns that may be necessary, there are a few obvious 
areas that must be mentioned at this time. 

Recognition must be given to an educational program for the aca- 
demicall y gifted student, The articulate minority of students demand- 
Inga more relevant education must also be considered. The aspirations 
and expectations of the upwardly mobile youth of ethnie and racizl 
origins who are now swelling the ranks of our colleges for the first 
time must be given full consideration. The development. of such an 
educational program must emphasize the socialization function of 
education as well as the achievement of academic skills. Attitudes of 
youth toward social responsibility and their occupational role can 
well be a function of such a program of education. In our culturally 
pluralistic society, one critical task of our schools is the enculturation 
of the common cultural goals of our democratic socicty. 

The emphasis of such a program of education should be directed 
toward the total involvement of our society in the educational proc- 
ess. The Commission should call upon educators and social scientists 
to analyze and evaluate current innovative and experimental pro- 
grams and to contribute their expertise in the development of model 
programs to be adapted for future use. Industry and labor should be 
involved in the development of training programs and of opportuni- 
ties for student work experience. Students who are academically able 
should be involved in educational tasks such as teaching assistants, 
homework helpers, or tutors. Volunteers from the ranks of the non- 
productive forces of the society should be recruited both from the old 
and the young to serve as teacher aides and to perform housekeeping 
chores in the classrooms. 

Only with an adequate understanding of the scope of the educational 
process in our society will it be possible to achieve the complete 
mobilization of all of our resources so necessary to our educational 
goals, Establishment of a National Commission on Education is an 
essential prerequisite to the investigation of our educational goals and 
the planning of a program to achieve them. The costs of approaching 
education in a comprehensive manner may be high but it may well 
be the costs that society has to pay if we are to achieve our national 
goals and values. 

This suggested program of action may appear to be a quite radical 
departure from our present procedures and practices in education. 
However, in educational thought today there is a new awareness of 
the relationship of education to our changing society. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR THE SEVENTIES 


David R. Krathwohl, Dean, School of Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Thank you very much for inviting me to contribute to the hearings 
on elementary and secondary education needs for the seventies. I 
appreciate being included, because I should like to devote my remarks 
to an aspect that, although it is an essential ingredient in mounting 
new programs in the industrial business sector of our economy, too 
often is given small or no part in our efforts to innovate and devise 
in the education community. I am especially concerned with the role 
of research in the improvement of education in the seventies. 

It is not always recognized that research has played an essential role 
in the reformulation of education in the past. Frequently there have 
been just one or two studies of the work of relatively few men which 
has had such an impact. But these men have built on the many who 
have devoted themselves to previous work in an area. We need to 
realize that the percentage of work that pays off is often small, but 
the results from some projects may be very large. In a recent conver- 
sation with Dr. Jack Getzels of the University of Chicago, he was 
considering the impact. of the early studies of Thorndike near the 
turn of the century when the conception of why we studied Latin 
and Greek and mathematics was that of exercising the muscles of 
the mind. Some very simple studies, which compared vocabularies of 
students who had studied Latin with those who had not, showed 
that anv increase of vocabulary of students who had Latin was not 
due to a stronger ability to acquire vocabulary in general, but was 
limited solely to those words that had Latin bases. While it seems 
perfectly obvious today, it was contrary to the thinking of the time 
when the experiment was done and contributed substantially to a 
rethinking of the content. of the curriculum and the purposes various 
subjects served. 

Dr. Getzels also noted that the studies of Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White of the effect of an autocratic and a democratic atmosphere on 
the social learning of children resulted in a reconception of the appro- 
priate kind of teaching in the schools and a wide effort to change 
from autocratic teaching. The modern-day work of Skinner has had, 
and continues to have. its effect on curriculum. 

Except. possibly for some of Skinner’s work none of the above was 
supported by government money, for the Federal effort in research in 
education began onlv a little over a dozen years ago. Further, it is 
worth noting that 80 percent of all the funds the USOE has al- 
located for educational research has been allocated in the last four 
vears, This is an indication of the extent to which the Federal effort 
has been a “Johnny come lately” on the educational scene. The Fed- 
eral effort is still less than five-tenths of one percent of the amount 
of money spent annually for education, whereas in such equally signif- 
icant fields as health, or in industry. generally. we spend anproxi- 
mately five percent of the funds, or more, on research and develop- 
ment. 

Despite the recentness of the Federal effort and the fact. that the 
results of much of ìl are vet even to be reported (research shows that 
it takes about four vears for research to be developed, completed, 
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reported, and digested in the reviews of research which provide the 
tamped-down base upon which new development work and new re- 
search can grow), there already have been efforts which have had a 
substantial effect on the educational enterprise. l 

As only one example, the work of Flanders in developing a way of 
recording pupil-teacher interaction in the classroom was ee eos 
ported research, He analyzed the way in which teachers can be taught 
to make their teaching more effective by means of this device and has 
analyzed the techniques of effective teachers. This is one branch in 
the whole series of studies leading to what I suspect will be an im— 
portant re-conceptualization of the teaching process. Another branch 
is the work of Arno Bellack, who studied a number of social studies 
teachers, all teaching the same material, and analyzed the wu of 
techniques by which they taught—also USOE supported. The work of 
B. Othaniel Smith looking on the logic of the nature cf instruction 
is another such root. And one could cite a number of other workers: 
Medley, Mitzel, Soar, Hough, and Amidon, as well as Weber, have all 
contributed and many of these have had USOE support. Using these. 
techniques, certain typologies of teachers have been shown to be more 
effective than others. Campbell and Barnes ! recently brought together 
a series of studies using the Flanders system and noted that in these 
studies certain teacher actions affected achievement and attitude devel- 
opment in a variety of subject areas in elementary grade level teach- 
ing. Thus, at least. at the elementary level, there appears to be consistent 
evidence, including studies on culturally-deprived youngsters, of the 
effect of teacher behavior. As these studies are recognized, there is a 
potentially important new conceptualization of teacher role that will 
he directly traceable to the USOE unsolicited, sponsored research 
program. 

One effort. not mentioned above is a recent volume by Smith and 
Geoffrey,’ which is an attempt to conceptualize the workings of an in- 
ner city classroom, The importance of this volume, besides its very 
interesting content, is that it is not a USOE-supported study. Thus its 
development illustrates one of the more subtle and often overlooked 
effects of a Federally-sponsored program: it starts people working 
on problems, even without Federal support, so that the influence of a 
program spreads considerably beyond the projects in which Federal 
funds are directly involved. Thus, one effect of the USOE programs 
has been that of capturing the attention of a number of social scien- 
tists, psychologists, sociologists, and, lately, economists, Thus, an ef- 
fect of a research program in education is to capture important new 
talent and human resources for education, which markedly strengthens 
the total research and development effort. f 

Another dramatic effect has been the creation of a whole new breed 
of researchers in schools and colleges of education which in the past 
were solely concerned with teacher training. Though some products of 
theso researchers are fragmented and of poor quality, this was inevi- 
table in developing a new human resource for the field. If even a small 


‘Campbell, James Reed, and Barnes, t 
through 2” Phi D elta Kappan, 50 a Dany P A i W., “Interaction Analysis—A Break- 

” Smith. Louis M. an eoffrey, Wiliam, The Compleæpities of an Urb — 
Now yay sis Toward a General Theory of Teaching. Mott, Rinehart and Winston, Tno, 
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percentage of these individuals becomes effective, because of their 
closer association with the needs of teachers, demands of the school, 
and the “conventional wisdom” which so often leads to important 
scientific insight, they bring an important element to educational 
research. | 

The dramatic effect of research in other fields leads one to believe 
that there is no reason to doubt that research will have such an effect 
on education in the long run. But perhaps it is important to put the 
educational research effort in perspective with respect to other fields. 
Agriculture experimental stations were established over a century ago 
and have had a phenomenal success. Yet, despite all this background 
of basic research, it still took 14 years to develop a drought-resistant 
form of wheat suitable for India. The problems of education are ‘no 
less complex. Further, it is clear that our research efforts are minuscule 
compared to those of agriculture and our basic research base is even 
more minuscule with respect to the complexities of our problem. 
Therefore, a great deal more research must be done before we can 
expect the kinds of massive pay-offs that have occurred in agriculture. 
We must markedly increase our efforts in the field of research, but we 
must not be disheartened if they do not have immediate transfer to 
the school. 

The seventies should bring about a new ora in the support of educa- 
tional research and development. There needs to be a new conception 
of how to organize to carry it on so that it has the support of practi- 
tioners, and all kinds of educators, and of researchers, social scientists, 
and educational researchers, USOE has begun the development of an 
important. program in the Cooperative Research effort, but the seven- 
ties should see it raised above the downward sloping plateau on which 
it now rests. 

Let us make a new beginning. In my presidential speech to the 
American Educational Research Association last February, I called 
for the establishment of an Institute for Educational Research such as 
tho National Institutes of Health, which would bea part of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, It would coordinate a cluster 
of problem-centered institutes which, like the National Cancer In- 
stitute, would be concerned with important educational problems: the 
finance of education, problems of the inner-city, the administration of 
education, problems of reading, or however the governing board 
chooses to conceptualize the priority problems, l 

Each of these institutes would þe guided by a group composed of 
researchers, consumers, parents, and the interested public. This is a 
very important aspect, for one would hope to build through these 
representatives a consensus in the education community about the task, 
the a approaches to attempt, and the kinds of results that 
might be expected. All three of these are important in order to prevent 
finding ourselves, as at present, in a situation where too much is ex- 
pected too soon from too little effort. Through these guiding bodies, 
es ghana ys sd =~ = A — of education can meet 
— achers, and administrators on the firing line, to under- 

cerns and priorities. In turn, this latter group can better 
understand what the researcher is trying to do, how he is trying to do 
it, and what kind of results to expect, realistically. As a consensus 
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among these groups is built to guide the Institute, they can provide a 
valuable guide to Congress in their hearings and their attempts to get 
an unbiased view of the directions, expectancies, and effect of research 
programs. And they can guide Institute policy in a consistent direc- 
tion long enough to show the effect of the lines of research that need to 
be pursued. (‘The latter has been very difficult in the present situation 
with changing personnel in the Federal offices and changing priorities 
of administrations.) Further, such a group could be very helpful in 
assuring that adequate resources were made available to the program. 

There is much to be gained from mounting an entirely new effort in 
the field of educational research through an organization which can 
begin anew to develop the confidence of all involved and through 
such an organization to move educational research to a more adequate 
level of funding. It should be made clear, however, that no new 
organization will magically answer the problems unless all concerned 
are interested in making it overcome the lack of basic research, the 
inconsistencies in policy that have weakened training programs and 
bold new institutional ventures like regional laboratories and R and 
D centers in the sixties. There are no doubt others ways of raising 
educational research to new heights, either within the present. orga- 
nization or with some different organization. The National Institutes 
of Education are advanced here as one possible means of obtaining 
this goal. 

Congress should make clear its legacies to the seventies and beyond, 
be it through this means or through others more acceptable to them. 
It should include in this legacy an increase in research and develop- 
ment efforts adequate to the size and complexity of the problems in 
the field of education, and to the extremely critical importance which 
all of us place on it in the development of our young people, and to 
the development in the creation of human capital upon which the 
quality of life in the United States depends. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR THE PUBLIC* 
Robert M. Krughoff, Washington, D.C. 


In a time when urban public schools are the brunt of much adverse 
criticism, when they are condemned for inefficiency, inequity, narrow- 
mindedness, unresponsiveness to the interests of the people they serve, 
and myriad other ils, it is surprising so little attention has been paid 
to a proposal which may well offer at least a partial remedy for all 
these ills. The proposal is really quite simple. A city would estimate 
the cost of a child’s education in the public schools and offer the child a 
voucher, equal in value to that cost, which he might accept and present 
at a private educational institution of his choice, or refuse if he 
preferred education in publicly operated schools to anything he could 
get for the same cost elsewhere. 

The schools to which children would take their vouchers presumably 
in most cases would be operated as profit-making establishments. 


*This article was published in Education and Urban Society, Volume II, Number 1 
(November 1969) with some changes made by that journal's editors. The author’s original 
version is printed here by permission of the publisher, Sage Publications, Ine. 
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Reliance on profit oriented firms would have desirable effects, as will 
be seen, but also would probably be essential for a voucher-funded 
system of any significant size to develop, because charitable capita) is 
not likely to come forth in sufficiently large quantities. 

The voucher approach might be introduced on a small, experimental 
scale, with vouchers made available only to several hundred children 
who, with their parents, were interested in the experiment. It might 
then be expanded as rapidly as was deemed advisable. Presmnably, 
especially while the system was still small, a public agency would 
assist the parents, prospective school operators, and public school 
authorities in coordinating the public with the private systems so no 
child would be stranded without facilities open to him. 

There is much room for flexibility within the basic framework of 
a voucher system, depending on the spevific values sought to be served. 
Controls relating to integration, curriculum, and sectarianism might 
be adjusted to meet a particular city’s policies. Parents might or 
might not be permitted to supplement vouchers with their own funds, 
according to whether or not a city’s policymakers were interested 
in avoiding economic stratification and thus preserving a leveling 
or “melting pot” effect in the new voucher school system. The new 
system might. be expanded more or less gradually depending on the 
importance a community attached to assuring a anle share of the 
voucher school industry to indigenous ghetto businessmen, who might 
be siow organizing investment capital. 

This article will examine the voucher proposal and variations on 
it in some depth to expose its strengths and weaknesses relative to 
large city public school systems. It should be noted that many of these 
strengths and weaknesres, for instance, those relating to efficiency, 
equality of expenditure, integration, and responsiveness to community 
desires, exist not only vis-a-vis centralized systems, but also with 
respect to the decentralized systems now so widely advocated. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VOUCHER SYSTEM 


Economic Efficiency 

A major virtue of a voucher system, the one that endears it to some 
economists, is that it would enhance economic efficiency; that is, it 
would cause educational programs, techniques, and resources to be used 
in amounts which would maximize the satisfaction of the community. 
An example may illustrate this virtue. The example will show how 
a voucher system would facilitate efficient decisionmaking on school 
location, between an industrial area and a residential area, but myriad 
other decisions would be similarly facilitated, including: field trips 
versus lab equipment; Ph. D’s teamed up with high school graduates 
versus a uniform staff of college graduates: books versus teachers; 
windows versus air conditioners; business math versus theory of num- 
bers; men teachers versus women teachers; and gymnasiums versus 
parks. It must be remembered, of course, that an example can never 


1 Milton Friedman of the University of Chicago more than a decade ago argued for a 
voucher system to improve the allocation of expenditures for schooling. Friedman. Milton, 
“The Role of Governmert in Education.” in Economics and the PublUe Interest (Robert A. 
Solo, ed.), 125-144 (1955). 
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hope to prove what is always true, but merely seeks to show what might 
sometimes be true. 

Consider the following situation. A thousand elementary school 
children who live in an industrial area have each been given a voucher 
worth a thousand dollars which may be used at but may not supple- 
ment, any private educational institution they choose. At the moment, 
no private schools exist, or at least none with tuitions as low as a 
thousand dollars. Two entrepreneurs (and what is said here of en- 
trepreneurs might also be said of firms) poll the children and their 
parents (market research) and each decides to build a school for 500 
students. One decides to build in the industrial area. From his = he 
has determined that 500 of the students would rather attend school in 
that area than incur the costs of transportation to a better area. 
The other entrepreneur, in response to the preferences of the other 500 
children and their parents, decides to build his school in a pleasant 
residential area. Each finds that he can build the school plant with 
an investment of $1 million which he can borrow in its entirety. 
His annual interest rate and depreciation charge-off amount to 10 
percent of the building’s cost, or $100,000. He estimates that he can 
provide all the educational services for 500 children for $350,000. 

Assume several conditions respecting the timing of expenditures 
and income, The interest on the building is paid and the depreciation 
is Incurred only once a year at the end of the year. se evendibuess for 
educational services are made exclusively out of equity and are tied up 
in their entirety for the whole year. The voucher is redcemable only 
at the ond of the year, for its entire value. These rather arbitrary 
assumptions give the school enterprise the basic elements of debt and 
equity financing but simplify compntation of the entrepreneur's costs, 
profit, and profit rate. | 

The entrepreneur's $350,000 expenditure at the beginning of the year 
for educational services and year-end expenditure of $100,000 to cover 
his debt and the building’s depreciation give him a total annual 
expenditure of $450,000, while his year-end revenue from redeeming 
500 vouchers is $500,000; thus his profit is $50,000, or 14.8 percent, 
on the $350,000 equity tied up for the year. It may be expected that 
this is about the rate of return equity capital receives throughout the 
city when Invested in enterprises comparable in risk to the school 
business. If the 14.3 percent profit rate were higher than the profit rate 
elsewhere in the city, presumably other entrepreneurs would be eager 
to get into the voucher schoo] business and would be willing for the 
same revenue to spend more on their programs than the two entre- 
preneurs of this example contemplate spending. 

In September the schools open. Assume—with a little imagination— 
that at the industrial-area school students and parents alike are amazed 
to see the devastating effects the noise has on learning; several students 
are almost killed by trucks and falling objects; and a new transit sys- 
tem is established permitting exit from the industrial area with fees 
only a fraction of what they had been but safety and speed many 
times greater. Meanwhile, parents and children at the residential- 
area school are gratified to find how learning flourishes in the company 
of the cheerful chirrup of birds and the sweet smell of clover; nature 
walks finally bring to hfe the pages of the science book, and indeed 
the poems of Wordsworth and Shelley. 
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Suddenly, the industrial-area entrepreneur realizes that he can 
retain his 500 students the following vear by increasing his expenditure 
on educational services by $100,000 but that otherwise he will lose 
them all to expanded residential-area capacity already being con- 
templated by the residential-area entrepreneur and several others.* 
Thus, he must spend the additional $100,000 in order to provide educa- 
tion which the children and their parents value as highly as that of 
the residential-area school, Observe closely his alternatives. 

le might decide to keep his present school open by spending the 
additional $100,000 on services. This would mean committing to the 
school business $100,000 of new equity capital from either his own 
resources or those of some other investor. His annual expenditures 
would be $450,000 for educational services and $100,000 related to his 
debt and the building's depreciation, a total of $550,000, whereas his 
total revenue from continuing to educate the 500 children would remain 
af $500,000. Thus he would ineur a $50,000 loss. 

Alternatively, he might close down the industrial-area school and 
either sell or rent the building, say to a necktie manufacturer, thus 
reducing either his debt or giving himself a new source of income. It is 
not. unrealistic to assume that by thus disposing of his building he 
might reduce his net expenditures related to the debt and depreciation 
on the building to $50,000. Simultaneously he would be freeing himself 
to invest. elsewhere in the community the $450,000 of equity which 
would have been required to keep the industrial-area school open. He 
might. choose to invest $350,000 of it in a new residential-area school or 
he might. choose to put it all in another industry and let some other 
entrepreneur open a new residential-area school. Whatever he chose 
to do, he could expect the $450,000 to earn a 14.3 percent return (the 
rate of return which has been assumed to be forthcoming in the com- 
munity on investments as risky as the school business) or about 
864,00, This return, less his $50,000 expenditure related to the debt 
and building, would leave him with a net gain for a year of about 
14.300, 

An entrepreneur can be expected to analyze his alternatives and 
choose to close down his school when he realizes that by keeping it 
open he would suffer a 850,000 loss while by closing it he can net a 
$14,300 gain.” 

The entrepreneurs decision is important not only to him. It is of 
immense Importance to society. His decision is eficient for society. 
Note that his alternatives of continuing or abandoning the industrial- 
area school both involve a $450,000 expenditure of his capital. This 
‘apital represents a portion of society's resources, its productive 


2 n is very unlikely, of course, that this realization will actually be either so sudden or so 
certain. 

3 Perhaps the grossest simplification of the foregoing analysis lies in the assumption that 
all of the students and parents ‘flillated with the TOMASEN A school had identical taste 
and thus all would transfer unless the industrial-area entrepreneur increased his ex- 
penditures on educational services by a full $100.000 or $200 per student. More likely 
some students would stay if expenditures were increased only slightly, while others would 
not stay unless the entire $100,000 was spent. But this simplification does not change the 
basie thrust of the analysis: the industrial-area entrepreneur's wisest decision still 
probably involves closing down at least part of the industrial-area school. For example, 
assuming a linear relationship between increase in the entrepreneur’s per-student ex- 
penditure and the number of students induced to stay and assuming perfect divisibility of 
the school building for necktie making purposes, it can be shown that the entrepreneur 
would maximize his profit by attempting to retain only 109 of his 500 students. 
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capacity. Note, further, that by closing down the industrial-area school 
he can receive $64,300 more profit than by continuing 1t in operation. 
This sum indicates how ae more people are willing to pay for the 
product of his $450,000 capital if he devotes it to some use other than 
funding the industrial-area school. If people will pay more, presum- 
ably they are more satisfied. Thus $450,000, when devoted to some- 
thine other than funding the industrial-area school, yields $64,300 
more satisfaction than it would yield if devoted to funding that school. 
The entrepreneur, by making the decision most profitable to him, 
gave society a $64,300 benefit. Meanwhile, the 500 children from the 
industrial-area school are perfectly happy with their lot ; they would 
just as soon go to a new residential-area school, which will presumably 
spring up, as go to the industrial-area school with a program enriched 
by $100,000. F 

Another important virtue of the entrepreneur's decision-making 
process is that the real value of the industrial-area. school facility 1s 
revealed. The entrepreneur discovered that the building was not really 
worth a million dollars—or $100,000 annually—as a place to educate 
children because to use it meant he would have to spend $100,000 more 
on services than he would in a residential-area building; indeed the 
industrial-area building was better at making neckties than at educat- 
ing children; since, however, it assisted necktie production only to the 
extent of $50,000 annually, it rented only for that amount. ‘rhis recog- 
nition of a facility’s value as a productive factor is important as a 
means of evaluating the wisdom of capital expenditures, but a similar 
recognition of the special value of some teachers is far more important; 
recognition of a teacher’s value means he will be given an appropriate 
salary and will enjoy the feeling that he is being fairly treated. 

A public school system cannot be expected to be as successful as the 
entrepreneur in making decisions which maximize the satisfaction of 
the public and which value teachers and other productive factors cor- 
rectly. Suppose a public system were in a situation like that the entre- 
preneurs were in at the end of a year. How would the public system 
discover that the residential area was proving to be a more desirable 
location for schools? The industrial-area entrepreneur could see its 
advantage because he saw that if an equal per-student expenditure 
was made on schools in each area, students would transfer to the 
residential area. But in public systems as they are presently operated 
free transfers are not ordinarily permitted, certainly not to the point 
where a facility is vacated. Moreover, a flow of transfers even if it 
were permitted in a public system would probably not really indicate 
that the residential area had an advantage, because the expanding 
school might spend more per student. Public budgeting being what it 
is, it is extremely difficult to determine the per-student costs of operat- 
ing two different public schools, and if such costs conld be known, it is 
unlikely that. for any two schools they would be sufficiently similar in 
amount for convenient comparison. 

Again, the public system’s decision might be expected not to match 
that of the entrepreneurs because, while the entrepreneurs used polls 
in a systematic effort to determine where students and parents wanted 
their schools, public school systems rarely make such a serious effort. 
An entrepreneur stakes his fortune on how accurately he reads com- 
munity desires, but one frequent cry against public school systems 
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denounces their failure to counsel with the community and consider 
its desires, Such a failure might very well make the outcome under the 
public system even less efficient than 1f the industrial-area entrepreneur 
in the illustration had tried to carry on the industrial-area school; 
the public system, for instance, without feeling out any students or 
parents, might simply have built both schools in the industrial area.‘ 

Finally, hope for the public system to make a wise decision is further 
diminished by the frequent Jack of variety in the approaches public 
systems try; if the public never considers building anything but 
industrial-area schools, even zealous poll-taking and the freest transfer 
policy will never expose the advantages of residential areas. This uni- 
formity is not so apparent in school location, but. is often quite evident 
in a failure to try such varied approaches as lectures and seminars or 
field trips and lab ey aise Uniformity may result from the admin- 
istrative simplicity of having all units similar or from a government 
administrator’s resistance to change, prompted by the disproportionate 
risks change may impose on him personally, 

It may seem that the systems analysis approach, in particular Pro- 
gram-Planning Budgeting Systems, would enable a public system to 
achieve the virtues of economic efficiency enjoyed by a voucher system. 
But systems analysis has very great limitations. In its effort to compare 
costs and benefits it suffers the inherent difficulty in the area cf public 
services such as education that benefits, when they cannot be seen in 
the form of a seller's revenue, tend to be elusive of measurement. First. 
there is the problem of deciding what are the goals of the systern. What 
do individuals and the public want most for their school expenditure ? 
Is it high reading ability, scientific skills, creative genius, pride, ur 
inner contentment? Even if he can find out which of these things 
matter to people, the systems analyst will surely find it hard to give 
them their appropriate relative weight or to say to what extent they 
are being achieved, because most of these values are inherently diffi- 
cult to measure. Moreover, people’s desires are constantly changing; 
before the systems analyst has figured out the cheapest way to improve 
scientific skills, parents, students, and the community may be more 
interested in creativity. These weaknesses of the systems analysis 
approach are not shared by a voucher system, where preferences and 
effectiveness are evidenced by the market. Students and parents may 
not ve able to calibrate the success of a school, but in a free market 
they generally can choose which of two schools they prefer. Further- 
more, they have no trouble adjusting their goals and standards of 
evaluation to those of the public: they comprise the public. 

And the systems analysis approach has other weaknesses, First, to 
carry on systems analysis is itself costly. Second, even the few public 
school systems ready to give the approach a serious try will he years 
accumulating data on which any meaningful conclusions can be based. 
Third, there is no assurance that a correct decision by an analyst will 


‘Even if polls are used, they are not alone sufficient to provide public or privat 
decisionmakers with a perfect decision, prece ae the need for the matkat E muscle tD 
adjust wrong decisions. The trouble with the polls, whether used by schoo] systems or 
entrepreneurs, is illustrated by the description of the circumstances which befell the 
industrial-area entrepreneur in his first year: first, it is almost impossible for a person 
polled to imagine accurately in the abstract what his choices, in this case the Schools and 
their neighborhoods, will in fact be like; second, he may not be as thoughtful or earnest 
in his response to the poll as he will be when he is faced with a choice of actual schools; 
and third, situations change—a good choice yesterday may be bad today. 
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be adopted by an administrator, who may be swayed by political con- 
siderations inimical] to the good of the system. 

Although the voucher approach thus appears to have substantial 
economic efficiency advantages over any publicly-operated system, one 
important assumption implicit. in the analysis of the industrial- 
residential area example should be examined, The analysis assumed 
that a school system is good if it gives parents and students what they 
want. Thus, if one of two services was preferred by students and 
parents, those services were assumed to be socially desirable and worthy 
of expansion. Two questions may, however, be raised. First, do stu- 
dents and parents really know what is best for them, and second, 
does giving the individual consumers, the students and parents, what 
is best. for them mean the whole society is getting what 1s best for it? 

With respect to the first question, to assume that a person is the 
best judge of what is best for him seems consistent with the basic 
principles of our society; the government allows a person to choose 
what house is best for him or what. dry cleaner to use. But is there a 
danger that freedom of choice will somehow be distorted in the area 
of education? There are, of course, some areas where governments 
have often refused to let individuals decide what is best for themselves: 
usually this is justified by alleged inadequacies in the information 
which reaches the individual or by his alleged poor judgment. If the 
individuals are inadequate for such reasons to Judge various schools, 
at least a partial solution would lie in establishing standards of truth 
in marketing, advertising restrictions, and a public evaluation service 
(if private ones do not emerge spontaneously). The utility of parent 
and student evaluation and word of mouth communication should not, 
however, be underestimated. A more extreme solution would prohibit 
use of vouchers at certain types of schools, but a government should 
be aware of what such a Secon does to individual freedom. 

With respect to whether the program most desired by the students 
and parents will be the best one for society, it seems the only reason 
their choice might not be best would be that somehow that choice 
imposed costs on other people or deprived other people of some 
benefit. Some choices parents and students make may have such 
external effects. 

A first category of such choices might be illustrated by a parent 
who preferred a certain possible site for a school without. considering 
the fact that the playground noise would eliminate the afternoon 
siesta time for a number of neighboring octogenarians. But schools 
would seem to be less offensive than, say, steel mills in this respect. and 
at any rate, a community should be able to devise a tax or other 
means to make the parent feel the burden of such lost siestas. 

Another category of choices with external effects is illustrated by 
the parent who puts his son to work in his shop because he thinks 


5 The analysis also assumed the entrepreneurs to be motivated largely by a desire for 
profits. Entrepreneurs, and surely voucher school firms as sre run by managers who 
do not share fn profits, may sometimes seek objectives other than profits. A voucher school 
manager may, for instance, be more interested in the power which is associated with 
size, or in paying his personnel generously. But the example’s emphasis on the profit 
motive was not significantly unrealistic. Profits are ordinarily the essential step to a firm’s 
expansion and power, and a generous personnel policy may turn out to contribute more to 
effectiveness and profits than to reserving for the manager a place behind the Pearly 
— Soar. Richard, American Industry: Structure, Conduct, Performance (2nd 
ed.), 4- : 
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what the son can earn now is worth more than the increased earning 
power the son might accrue by continuing in school. The parent in 
this situation may not. consider the fact “that the son will be too 
illiterate to vote or perform other duties of a citizen intelligently. It 
is the danger of such socially uneconomic choices which is often used 
AS a justification for free compulsory education, But establishing a 
voucher system need in no way compromise either the compulsory. or 
the no-charge features of public education. The choices open to a 
parent need not. include complete avoidance of school and, in fact, 
there may be standards as to what types of school are acceptable, 
including perhaps some “citizenship” curriculum requirements, Within 
these limits it seems that a parent's best choice will largely coincide 
with the best choice for society. It seems likely that he will choose 
an education for his child which provides at least the basic languago 
skills necessary to citizenship and that he will be as concerned as 
society is with keeping his child off the welfare rolls. 


Managerial Efficiency 


In addition to enhancing economic efficiency, a voucher system 
would enhance what might “be called managerial efficiency. This ef- 
fect is attributable in part to the impact “of the profit motive on 
decision-makers, in part to a simplification in administrative structure, 
and in part to other factors. 

One influence of the profit motive may be to spur voucher school 
administrators, at least those with a share in the business, to work 
harder and more creatively. For such an administrator, extra effort 
may mean cut costs and correspondingly increased profits in his pocket. 
An administrator w orking for the government may also be rewarded 
for hard work but standard pay scales may prevent a proportionate 
pecuniary response. 

Another impact of the profit motive in a voucher system may be to 
increase the probability that new and better educational ideas will 
be conceived. With a publicly-operated system the reward for bril- 
liance and effort in conceiving an improved idea is likely to be intel- 
lectual and moral satisfaction and ano portunity, perhaps g grudgingly 
given, to pass the idea along to a publie administrator, but there is 
unlikely to be an additional economic reward except to school ad- 
ministrators, professors of education, writers, and a few others, and 
even to them the reward may not be in proportion to the merit of 
the idea. Under a voucher system, on the other hand, everyone, in ad- 
dition to enjoying intellectual and moral satisfaction, can realize 
economic gain by plying his genius to conceiving a new idea. If he gets 
such an idea he may sell it or he may start a echool and use it to make 
a profit. 

A final effect of the profit motive inherent in a voucher system may be 
an improvement in the quality of decisions. This is because the costs 
considered by a manager under the voucher system when he chooses be- 
tween two alternative courses of action are likely, at least if he has 
a share in profits and particularly if he fully owns the business, to 
correspond closely to the costs to society. Thus, if a course of action 
entails a high risk of failure and the possibility of only a low gain, his 
practical business decision not to risk his resources is good for’ society, 
which also wants resources conserved. On the other hand if the risk 
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is low and possible gain high, his business decision to take the risk 
is socially desirable. In contrast. the costs considered by the public 
administrator may have no such correspondence to society's interests. 
Financial gains and losses for him are measured by such factors as pro- 
motion, demotion, and prestige, and those factors may not increase 
or decrease in proportion to the savings he achieves by altering a 
school’s program. ‘This lack of proportionality may cause him to err 
on the side of boldness or on the side of timidity, although as it hap- 
pens, there 1s reason to believe that in large school systems the factors 
the public administrator considers are generally weighted toward tim- 
idity, or standing still, since administrators can usually explain away 
inaction by alleging that the power to act lies in the hands of others. 

Like the profit motive under a voucher system, the decentraliza- 
tion which a voucher system implies might have managerial efliciency 
effects. Under a centralized system, the chief administrator of an 
individual school becomes familiar with the needs of his school as he 
attempts to carry out his duties, but when he decides a change would 
be desirable he often must request authority from someone higher up. 
The decision, 1f it is easy or relatively unimportant, might be made at 
that level; otherwise 1t might be referred to a still higher level. Nat- 
urally, the top administrator cannot make every decision; so questions 
are screened at lower levels or particular questions are generalized at 
lower levels into questions of policy for the top level. But every level 
which must pass on a change, and in a centralized system there often 
are several such levels, must familiarize itself with the facts (although 
sometimes this may be done cursorily with the danger of resulting bad 
judgment). If the decision were decentralized at the level of indi- 
vidual schools, the administrator of each school, who must at any 
‘ate be familiar with the school in order to carry out decisions, could 
simply make more decisions himself. No one else would need to learn 
the facts. Moreover, there would not be the delay which the heirarchy 
imposes nor the inflexibility which general policy rulings often create. 
While there are some decisions affecting the whole system which by 
being made at a high level relieve administrators at the school level 
of a considerable burden, it appears in many urban school systems that 
an undue number of decisions, although they have no significant ef- 
fects outside individual schools, nonetheless cannot legally be made 
at the individual school level. 

The decentralization implied by a voucher system arguably, how- 
ever, has some managerial inefficiencies. Some of these inefficiencies 
are more apparent than real. For instance, there is the argument that 
a centralized system has an advantage in providing some services such © 
as reading advisors and purchasing agencies because such services can 
be provided most efficiently in units too big for an individual school to 
utilize. But if the time of, say, a special reading advisor cannot be 
fully utilized by a single school, the school can contract with an in- 
dependent reading advisor for part of his time, leaving other schools 
to contract for the rest. The costs in time and effort in negotiating 
such contracts probably would not be large. On the other hand, the 








6 Adoption of a voucher system will lead to at least some amount of decentralization 
unless all voucher schools end up in the hands of a single, centralized, giant corporation, 
a situation unlikely in the light of the degrees of centralization seen in such other con- 
sumer businesses as drug stores, super markets, car dealers, and dry cleaners, and even 
more unlikely in view of existing and possible legal limits on agglomeration. 
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seeming inefficiencies of decentralization may in some cases be real. 
There may be a few minor services best provided by a central public 
agency, Research and development of curriculum and materials are 
two, perhaps the only two, such services, It would be difficult for a 
private organization to get an adequate profit from such endeavors 
because any curriculum a private organization developed and sold to 
a single school could then be easily pirated by others. Copyright pro- 
tection would probably not be enough. But to provide such services 
centrally and publicly does not require that the entire school system 
remain publicly operated and centralized. 

A voucher system might improve managerial efficiency not only 
through its inherent profit motive and decentralization, but also though 
its effect on school size, It may be that schools the size of the public 
schools are the most efficient size, although it is interesting that exist- 
ing private schools have ordinarily not grown to that size. There are 
arguments in favor of size: for instance, it permits specialized teach- 
ers and such capital assets as gymnasiums to be fully utilized. On the 
other hand, size may increase transportation costs; duplicated effort 
in a chain of command may impose decision-making costs similar to 
those existent in a centralized school system as a whole; there may be a 
depersonalization of the staff; the children may suffer psychological 
problems when neither they nor their parents can become closely fa- 
miliar with all of the facilities or the entire staff and administration ; 
teachers and students may waste time learning the location of, and 
traveling between, various facilities or the various administrators and 
teachers responsible for particular functions; and, perhaps most im- 
portant, in a large school with large crowds in halls and cafeterias and 
a large absolute number of potentially explosive personalities, ad- 
ministrators may become so obsessed with the need for rigid discipline 
to prevent violence that creative, flexible programming becomes 
impossible. 

The virtue of a voucher system in relation to the size question is that 
private, voucher-funded schools can be expected to grow to an efficient 
size for the same reasons they might end up locating in residential 
rather than industrial areas; that is, they will find the size that draws 
the pupils. There is, however, no such assurance that public schools 
have decided, or will decide, on the best size and there are at least 
two reasons to think they have not. Both reasons are based on the fact 
that public schools might be forced to be the size they are by self- 
imposed restrictions. First, except in limited instances, the public 
schools have always followed a certain pattern in drawing their stu- 
dent. bodies: a geographic district is defined and virtually everyone of 
an age within that district goes to the same school. Since everyone 
must go to the school in his district, the public school system must pro- 
vide in every school all the variety the school system intends to offer 
its students. If the school system has decided to permit specialization 
in music, every school must offer training in that specialty. Naturally 
a school with 30 students is not very economical because there might 
be only three students interested in specializing in music and both the 
music teacher and the music equipment would have to sit idle most of 
the time or move from school to school. A private school, on the other 
hand, could opt for small size if it seems desirable and need not hesi- 
tate to specialize since it could draw 30 students interested in its spe- 
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cialty from a much greater population in a broad area. A second reason 
to think public school size may be the ineflicient result of a self-imposed 
limitation at least in large cities is the possibility that it is easier to 
operate a large system centrally if the units are large. Cities having 
chosen centralization of authority, it is hard to imagine their seeking to 
administer thousands of 30-pupil schools. 

A final aspect of managerial efficiency assured by a voucher system 
is the elimination of any need for protection against political patron- 
age. The New York City school system, with its board of examiners 
charged with imposing objective standards on teacher hiring, rep- 
resents the costly kind of effort big city school svstems have sometimes 
felt obliged to expend to avoid patronage. Such screening services not 
only have operating costs, but may seriously diminish the quality of 
personnel. Standardized tests are often not very effective at discerning 
such qualities as warmth, commitment, and energy, which are basic 
to good teaching or school administration. The owner of a voucher 
school can be trusted to hire on the basis of merit even when he is not 
confined to considering objective test results, because he has to hire the 
teacher whose services are valued most highly by parents and students 
or he will take a personal financial loss. 


Community Attitudes 

At least as important in an evaluation of the voucher proposal as the 
various considerations of efficiency so far discussed are a number of 
other considerations which do not lend themselves easily to such sys- 
tematic analysis. First among these is the effect a voucher system 
would have on community attitudes. The voucher system would, of 
course, radically change the relationship between schools and parents. 
The new relationship would be contractual; parents would bargain for, 
and feel entitled to, a certain type and quality of educational services 
and they would be free if such services were not. forthcoming to seek 
better services elsewhere. Contrast this with the situation in a big 
public school system where if a parent is dissatisfied he has no alterna- 
tives and, because he is trapped and the system is so large, he has very 
little leverage to force improvement. Moreover, he is likely to find it 
difficult even to find the right ear to complain to when, as is often the 
case in large centralized systems, each educator is able to put the 
responsibility on the next one’s shoulders. The effect the voucher sys- 
tem’s responsiveness would have on economic efficiency has already 
been examined at considerable length, but still to be explored are the 
more direct effects the voucher system would have on the feelings and 
performance of parents and children by relieving the unresponsiveness 
of present systems and giving each parent some individual bargaining 
power. 

A parent, like anyone else who deals with a system which does not 
respond to his wishes, must feel insulted and degraded by the experi- 
ence. Moreover, if parents feel the schools are not treating their chil- 
dren fairly or meeting their needs, there is likely to be resentment. 
These sentiments, even if they had no further consquences, would be 
undesirable, but, in fact, they have further consequences. Remote con- 
sequences may include many forms of unsocial behavior, and one 
immediate consequence may be disruption of the school system and per- 
haps violence. Whether the boveotts and assaults by members of the 
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community on teachers and administrators not. mfrequently reported 
in big city papers can be entirely blamed on inadequacies of the school 
system is an open question, but the very least that can be said is that. 
community spokesmen frequently point the blame at these inadequacies. 

Unfortunately, the effects of unresponsiveness are not confined to 
adults. If adults come to regard the schools as an unresponsive enemy, 
their attitudes will affect the children. A child may have difficulties 
developing good habits and values relating to classwork or social be- 
havior when in effect he is being asked to emulate a teacher whom at 
home he has come to see as an enemy. Lack of respect for school 
authorities may make disobedient or disruptive behavior more appeal- 
ing to him. A young child may feel especially anxious at being sepa- 
rated from his mother and sent to school if, because of community 
attitudes toward the teacher, it is difficult for him to regard her as a 
substitute for the mother. Finally, a feeling that he is helpless in school, 
that neither he nor his parents can provide protection or otherwise 
have a dependable effect on what happens to him in school, may di- 
minish a child's own self- esteem, his sense of justice, and the motivation 
provided by the certainty of just reward. Indeed, a study headed by 
James S. Coleman reports: “Attitudes such as a sense of control of the 
environment, or a belief in the responsiveness of the environment, are 
extremely highly related to achievement.” 

Damage to a child’s education results not merely from attitudes he 
may acquire toward his school, but also from the loss of an essential 
ingredient to his successful education: cooperation between parent and 
school. A parent who dislikes the school or docs not approve of the 
school’s method or subject matter may not support class work at home 
by, for instance, checking that homework is done and dore well, sacri- 
ficing television time to let his child see something relating to a 
teacher’s program, or giving his child suppertive experiences, such as 
a trip, related to school lessons. There may be similar results with 
respect. to the child's conduct. A lack of parental trust in a teacher’s 
judgment as to the propriety of a child’s conduct, or a parent’s simple 
embittered refusal to do anything the school wants, may mean the 
school cannot resort to the home for ser ious discipline or count on a 
follow-up at home on such efforts as steering a child away from a gang 
or checking on dope consumption. 

But the psychological effects of a voucher system go beyond merely 
negating alienation and animosity; giving a parent power over a 
voucher perhaps worth a thousand dollars may have a substantial 
positive effect on his self-esteem. Whether he participates with a 
school’s parent association in efforts to affect the education of his child 
or he simply enjoys the feeling that as an individual he can protect his 
child and affect the child’s education by transferring or threatening 
to transfer the child, a great step toward human dignity i is taken from 
the helplessness and hopelessness he very likely suffers in present urban 
systems. 


Integration 


The voucher approach is for the most part neutral with respect to 
integration. But two aspects of the approach hold some promise for 


7 Coleman, James S., ct. al., Equality of Educational Opportunity, 325 (1966). 
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increased integration if policymakers deem such av increase desirable. 
First, voucher schools may be so much better than existing urban 
schools that the white students presently departing urban public 
schools for private schools or suburban schools will be induced to stay 
on. Second, freedom to go to school anywhere in a city will permit 
children formerly confined to racially and economically homogeneous 
neighborhoods to seek schooling among children from other 
neighborhoods. 

The free transfer aspect of the voucher approach may act more or 
less strongly for integration or may diminish integration depending 
on what controls are imposed. A possible control to enhance integra- 
tion would be to require every voucher supported schoo] to admit stu- 
dents purely on the basis of date of application unless a school could 
bear the burden of proving a student's failure to meet its established, 
government-approved entrance requirements. Such a policy might, 
of course, be moderated at times to prevent rapid shifts in the racial 
balance of a school as its popularity rose and fell among particular 
racial groups. 

A voucher system with the single control of basing admission on 
application date would give minority groups an opportunity to inte- 
grate, although perhaps with considerable transportation and psychic 
costs. This opportunity might dispell some resentment existent today. 
And it would have the virtue of permitting members of these groups 
to choose which is more important, integration or the security, sense 
of community, and convenience of staying within their own neighbor- 
hoods. If, however, the decision of many members of these groups 
was to stay in their own neighborhoods, integration would suffer. Then 
would arise the question whether the opportunity to integrate is 
enough or whether efforts should be made to induce blacks and whites 
who prefer their own neighborhoods to leave them. 

If inducement: is deemed desirable, a quota system might be imposed 
on all voucher-supported schools, In order to meet. their quotas, schools 
might be forced to compensate children, black or white, for leaving 
their own neighborhoods and thus incurring inconveniences, fear, and 
other discomfort. Such compensation would reflect a true cost of any 
given level of integration, a cost which is never isolated when the 
public schools make their efforts, however small, at integration. This 
cost should be reflected in an increase in the city’s educational expend- 
itures and consequently in the voucher. 

Stimulus To Achieving Appropriate Allocation Among Children 

In a public school system, because of the difficulty in allocating some 
expenditures to a particular unit for accounting purposes and because 
of the inaccessibility to most: people of unit-by-unit budget data, it is 
hard to tell how much is being spent on each child. Equality, of course, 
may not be desirable, but the voucher system has the virtue that it 
makes any divergence from equality in the public’s expenditure obvi- 
ous. If one child gets a $1,000 voucher and another gets $1,200 the 
difference is apparent. Of course, the fact that the public by giving 
equal vouchers, say $1.900 apiece, spends equally on two individuals 
is not a guarantee that the value of the education they receive wil] be 
equal since the schools they choose might not give an equally good 
bargain. One school, for instance, might spend only $500 per pupil 
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while the other spends $900. But. it is reasonable to assume that two 
people with equal vouchers will shop around until they find approxi- 
mately equal bargains. 

Not only does a voucher system make it easy to discern whether 
students are being treated equally, it makes it possible, where this is 
considered desirable, to provide additional expenditure, by increasing 
the voucher, for precisely the children who need it, for instance, the 
handicapped or children with social and economic disadvantages. In 
a publie sehool system, on the other hand, it is sometimes difficult to 
tell what portion of an expenditure on, say an extra facility, is enjoyed 
by a special group and what portion by other users. 


Opportunity for Indigenous Ghetto Businessmen 

Introducing a voucher system would open up a large new industry 
which might provide special business opportunities to indigenous 
ghetto businessmen. A voucher school system offers particular promise 
for such businessmen for two reasons. First, many schools can be 
expected to locate in the ghettos close to their students, whereas other 
industries. especially nonservice industries, often locate outside and 
export to the ghettos; the location of business in the ghetto is good for 
the indigenous businessmen because in the ghetto he very likely has 
the competitive advantage of familiarity and amiability with his neigh- 
bors and knowledge of the community’s resources and peculiar dangers. 
Second, even if voucher schools turn out to be located outside the 
ghetto, the indigenous ghetto businessman may be better able to attract 
ghetto students becuse they may particularly trust him. 

One limitation on the value of the schools as a business opportunity 
for ghetto businessmen is the likelihood that such businessmen will be 
unable to come up with sufficient capital to move into the industry. 
To minimize prejudice from this factor, the number of students able 
to get vouchers, and thus the voucher school industry, might be 
enlarged gradually. 


A FEW UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


The foregoing explication of the virtues of the voucher approach 
has left some questions, doubtless troubling ones, unanswered. At 
least the most significant of these questions should be examined. 


Cost Questions 

Despite the arguments which have been given to show the efficiency 
of the voucher approach, several practical cost questions may create 
doubt. as to whether a voucher system can really give children an edu- 
‘ation better than they could get in the public schools at a comparable 
cost. 

A first cost question is whether allowing profits to entrepreneurs 
will require that a city either increase the school tax burden or reduce 
the amount. spent on education. It must be acknowledged that the value 
of each child’s voucher will have to be greater than the present per- 
student expenditure of the public school system concerned in order 
to permit an entrepreneur to match the publicly operated system’s 
per-student expenditures on education while permitting him to realize 
a reasonable profit. But this apparent increase in per-student expend- 
iture should not really constitute a significant additional burden on 
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taxpayers unless the voucher school entrepreneurs are demanding more 
monopolistic profits than are available in the average investment 
opportunity. The reason the school tax burden would not be signifi- 
cantly greater can easily be seen. In a publicly-operated school system 
the capital needed for educational services would have to be put up 
by the taxpayers at the beginning of the year. Under a voucher system 
the entrepreneur, by providing his own capital, relieves the taxpayer 
of this burden until the end of the year when the voucher is redeemed. 
Taxpayers are free to invest, presumably in average industries, and, 
in the aggregate, earn a return in the course of the year as large as 
the return the entrepreneur will expect to have included in his voucher. 
Thus the profit demanded by the entrepreneur simply reimburses him 
for putting up needed educational capital so taxpayers can put their 
capital elsewhere. 

To the extent that the voucher school industry might be expected to 
yield more monopolistic profits than the average investment oppor- 
tunity, the foregoing defense of the profit element is weakened. If 
profits are monopolistic, entrepreneurs will get. more than a reasonable 
return on their capital and the taxpayer's burden will have to be in- 
creased in order to encourage entrepreneurs to maintain per-student 
expenditures on educational services at the current public school level. 

But it seems unlikely that voucher entrepreneurs will enjoy such 
monopolistic profits, since each voucher entrepreneur is likely always 
to be faced with a number of existing or potential competitors, Unless 
voucher school facilities are aa larger than facilities in 
present public systems (and, as has been seen under the heading, “Man- 
agerial Efficiency,” there is good reason to think they will be smaller), 
a number of facilities will be available to any child without significant 
differences in transportation costs. It is important here that a few 
cents of transportation cost, which might prohibit shopping very far 
afield for a low-cost purchase like a pack of chewing gum, will not 
deter such shopping for education, a higher cost item.® Of course, the 
existence of numerous facilities will not prevent. monopolistic profits 
if they are owned or controlled by only a few persons. But there is no 
reason to think voucher school facilities are more likely to come under 
common ownership or control than other types of facilities in other 
industries where taxpayers might invest the capital released to them 
by adoption of the voucher system. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that any fear that the voucher school market will be controlled by dan- 
verously few competitors might be partially eliminated by legally 
limiting the portion of his consumer market any entrepreneur might 
serve or by setting an absolute limit on the voucher school capacity he 


8 The only new burden the taxpayer may suffer under the voucher system results from 
the fact that the return he can earn with his freed capital will he subject to Federal 
Income tax; so, when he pays school taxes to cover the entrepreneur’s expected return for 
putting up school capital. his own net return on the freed capital has to be supplemented 
to make up for the Federal tax he has paid. This Federal tax problem could in time be 
eliminated if voucher schools were made Federally-tax exempt or if the Federal govern- 
ment woud make grants-in-aid to cities according to the number of students a city has 
in voucher schools. Such Federal concessions would simply put cities with voucher schools 
— equal footing with cities which avoid Federal taxes by running their schools 
publicly. 

o It is also important that the competition faced by an entrepreneur is not limited to 
the school facilities his students might be expected to consider traveling to. A much more 
remote school could force the entrepreneur to improve the quality of his service through 
a sort of chain reaction: as a remote entrepreneur improves his service, students will 
move to his school from nearby schools, which in turn will be forced to improve their 
service to draw new students from other schools: the initial quality improvement will thus 
have radiating effects which reach distant entrepreneurs. 
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might control, although this legal assurance of competition is weak- 
ened by the fact that such legal standards, even when applied to a new 
industry from its inception, would have substantial costs of enforce- 
ment. 

Even if existing competitors are limited in number, voucher school 
entrepreneurs will always be restrained from demanding monopolistic 
profits by the threat of potential competitors. Since reputation of exist- 
ing firms might be more important to customers in the education in- 
dustry than in many industries where it is easier for the consumer to 
judge a product on its face, potential entrants might be somewhat dis- 
couraged by the costs of building a reputation. But at least established 
schools in the voucher school industry will not enjoy such absolute ad- 
vantages as patent rights and exclusive access to resources, the firmest 
protections against entry. Nor are economies of scale likely to be as 
great as many industries enjoy ; so new firms will not be forced to bear 
great costs in collecting capital and will not have to enter competition 
with existing firms on such a scale that some firm, either new or old, 
must ultimately fold in a battle for the market. 

Although the burden to the taxpayer of maintaining current levels 
of educational expenditures is thus not likely to be increased by the 
need to provide voucher system entrepreneurs with a return on their 
capital investment, are there others ways in which a voucher system 
might increase educational costs? What. about the waste of existing 
public facilities when students begin te leave the public system for 
voucher schcols? What about the inefficiency of having two systems 
serve the same area? And what about the fact that private entre- 
preneurs generally do not enjoy a Federal tax exemption for bonds 
they may issue or a local tax exemption on their property ? 

Public school buildings need not be wasted even if so many students 
go off to voucher-financed private schools that overcrowding is re- 
lieved and some public schools are beginning to grow empty. The 
public facilities must simply prove their value on the market. Pre- 
sumably when the public system discovers that some of the facilities 
are under-utilized, it will relocate students in order to empty com- 
pletely a few of the facilities. The empty facilities will be offered to 
the new voucher-supported school enterprises and to other business 
enterprises which may buy or rent them for their own use at a price 
which will suggest the value of those facilities to an educational pro- 
gram or other business activity. Admittedly the price of a building 
may often be low relative to its original cost, but this will often indi- 
‘ate simply that the original investment in a building of that size, 
design, or location was unwise. 

The simultaneous existence of two school systems (voucher and 
public) in a given area will increase the transportation costs of bring- 
ing a given number of students to a particular school. In effect, the 
population either system serves is diluted by the existence of the other 
system. But this slight inefficiency of a dual system does not seem to 
merit great concern. No second system, i. e. voucher system, will emerge 
unless it, even contending with a dispersed population, can provide 
a more desirable education than the original system. Moreover, a dual 
system may again become virtually a single system if almost everyone 
finds schools in the new system more desirable. 
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The absence of a Federal tax exemption may make borrowing for 
capital improvements more expensive for a voucher system than for ¢ 
public system. But it should be recognized that the Federal tax exemp- 
tion does not make a public system less costly to society; it simply 
means that a portion of the borrowing cost of a city is transferred to 
the Federal taxpayer. It is true that for voucher schools to have a fair 
competitive chance either the voucher must. include funds to cover 
the full cost to society of borrowing or the low, municipal interest rate 
must be somehow extended to the voucher system entrepreneur. But 
there are at least two ways this might be done without making the local 
taxpayer lose the benefit of the Federal exemption, at least if a voucher 
sysiem grew to a substantial size. Ono possibility would be for a city 
to get special relief from Congress to compensate for the fact that the 
interest exemption was not being used; or another possibility would be 
for a city ‘iseli to borrow and then, through a bank-like public agency, 
lend money to voucher school entrepreneurs at an interest rate reflect- 
ing the municipal bond tax exemption. 

The burden of local property taxes which private voucher sup- 
ported schools might have to pay while public schools do not will in- 
crease the costs of voucher schools but it will simultaneously increase 
public revenues, which can be used to increase the size of the voucher.” 


Problems Related to Supplementation 


If under a voucher system parents were allowed to supplement. the 
voucher, two differences from present public school systems would 
arise which might be considered problematic by some persons: public 
expenditures on schooling might be excepted to increase and the 
public schools would be less effective as “melting pots” of various 
economic strata. The reason for these differences can be seen fairly 
easily. Some parents, presumably those with the lowest income, would 


1 A brief comnarison of private and public schools in New York City might give some 
“empirical” reassurance respecting costs. Because of the extreme difficulty of getting 
cost data for private schools, comparison will be limited to 1967--*968 data for two 
private schools and the New York City public schools. Indeed, the data for one private 
school, the East Harlem Block School, relates only to the first grade, while that for the other 
private school, St. David's, relates to Grades 1 through 8 and that for the public schools 
relates to Grades 1 through 9. St. David’s School is generally regarded as a very good 
school; it is located In a fashionable residential area on Manhattan’s Fast Side. The East 
Harlem Block School was in 1968 a new and somewhat experimental school in East 
Harlem, a disadvantaged area; it received the majority of its financial support in grants 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity, but it was operated by private individuals. 

The chart shows estimated total budgeted expenditures for the three schools except 
(because of the great difficulties in making an acceptable estimare) on debt service and. 
in the case of the East Harlem Block School, rent on buildings. Various adjustments 
are made on the different lines to make the schools comparable. 


Budgeted per student expenditures (estimated, 1967-68) 


Public East Harlem 
schools block school St. David’s 


Unadjusfffee tin peeks aaa a a 900 b 1, 120 b 1, 200 
Reducing number of teachers to approximate public 

school pupil/teacher ratio; that is, 18:1_............2.2--. 900 640 $50 
Eliminating teacher-cost component..................--- 380 160 500 


a Student-teacher ratio approximately 18:1. 
t Student-teacher ratio approximately 9:1. 


Sources: Public school figures from NewYork City Board of Education, “Budget Estimate (Sum- 
mary) 1968-69" (1967). East Harlem block school figures from interview with Anthony Ward, 
director (1968). St. David’s figures from St. David’s School, “Financial Report 1968" (1968). 
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not supplement at all. For such a parent, once his child was receiving 
as much education as his voucher would purchase, say $1,000 worth, the 
additional education which an additional dollar would purchase 
would not be worth the food, or housing, or whatever, which that 
dollar might buy. Other parents, presumably wealthier ones, whose 
children are now in the public schools, would accept the public con- 
tribution and add to it. Under the present system, such parents are 
forced to choose between settling for public school education or giving 
it up entirely if they wish better education. The cost of an extra $100 
worth of education is very high if you must not only pay $100 but 
you must also give up, as the present system requires, $1,000 worth of 
public education, but the cost would be just $100 under a voucher 
system which permitted supplementation and would surely be paid 
by parents wealthy enough to consider that $100 worth of education 
more important than addition food, housing, and other items." 
This added expenditure would mean the children of wealthier families 
would go to different schools from those of poorer families and the 
public school “melting pot” would be compromised. Another gronp 
of parents, those who now are paying the full bill to send their chil- 
dren to private schools and thus giving up public support entirely, 
would presumably continue to keep their children in separate, espe- 
cially fine schools, But these parents would demand vouchers if such 
vouchers could be supplemented, and they would thus, of course, 
increase public expenditure on education. 

Regarding the harm supplementation would cause to the “melting 
pot,” little can be said except that the “melting pot” may, because of 
the homogeneity of many big city neighborhoods, not be much of a 
reality even in present public school systems and that the “melting 
pot” situation might be approached, if considered sufficiently im- 
portant, by giving larger vouchers to poorer children. As for the fact 
that if vouchers could be supplemented public educational expendi- 
tures would be increased, since parents now using private schools 
would demand their share, some question at least arises as to why 
they should not have that share. By effectively raising the cost. of 
education to the rich relative to the poor, both the present public 
school system and a voucher system with nonsupplementable vouchers 
make the onus of having children for the rich relative to the poor 
greater than it would be under a system with supplementable vouch- 
ers, Arguably, the effect nonsupplementation has on the equalization 
of wealth could better be had by simply increasing taxes on the rich, 
those with children and those without. | 

If the exiverse “melting pot” and increased expenditure effects of a 
supplementable voucher are considered sufficiently undesirable, it 
would nut be difficult to impose a rule that the books of schools 
receiving vouchers would have to be open to inspection like the books 
of firms expected to collect. a sales tax. Donations and other possible 


n A parent's inability to increase the in-school expenditure on his child without fore- 
going public education entirely not only suggests, as the text points out, that there are 
parents who would readily supplement a voucher; it also suggests a reason that inde- 
pendent private schools in any city currently spend more per student than that citv’s 
public schools. They spend more because they have to be substantially better than public 
schools in order to induce parents to forego a free public education. In other words, since 
the cost of getting any special private school advantages presently includes the full valne 
of the public education that must be foregone, the special advantages must be anite 
large—indeed. so large that they could not be provided even by a very efficient school 
without spending substartially more than the public schools spend. 
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means of avoidance might be prohibited and the extent to which 
schools could charge extra for books, vaccinations, lunches, trans- 
portation, and other such items would have to be defined. Enforce- 
ment of a nonsupplementation policy would be enhanced if the body 
charged with preventing social forms of discrimination were also 
charged with preventing any discrimination which was explainable 
on the basis of some form of voucher supplementation; when it is 
clear that other chiidren must. be admitted for only the price of a 
voucher. parents will probably not be tempted to pay extra for their 
own children. 

Although supplementation can thus be prohibited, a nonsupplemen- 
tation policy would, like present public school policy, prevent some 
people from spending as much as they desire on education and woula 
force them to spend on something they like only second best. Thus less 
education and more of other pane would be produced than in- 
dividual parents acting freely would choose. 


Educational Standards 


Another question which may make the voucher system troubling 
to some persons concerns what will happen if the private schools 
which spring up to take advantage of the vouchers have low stand- 
ards. This is really not a serious problem. A public agency can be 
charged with setting standards in such matters as curriculum, dura- 
tion of school attendance, and teacher qualifications, Any imposition 
of standards, of course, has the danger of preventing schools from 
providing some types of education properly desired by students and 
parents or preventing use of the best methods and resources for pro- 
viding a given type of education. In short, excessive standards could 
create a voucher school system just as narrow and unresponsive as 
publicly-operated systems tend to be. 


Religion 

A final issue which may raise serious doubts is whether the voucher 
system would strengthen sectarian schools. A first observation is that a 
voucher system probably need not have any effect on such schools. It 
seems qualifications to receive voucher funds could be so prescriptive 
in terms of curricula and uses of school facilities that religion could 
be eliminated to whatever extent desired. Thus religious schools prob- 
ably could be forced to remain independent and self-supporting as 
they are today. Whether, on the other hand, the state if it so desired 
could constitutionally permit use of vouchers at institutions where 
religion is taught is another question. In support of such a possikility, 
it may be argued that since each child will simply receive a voacher 
to take to an educational institution of his choice, his choice of a 
religious school is not analogous to a direct. payment. to such a school 
by the State; the State does not decide where the expenditure will go 
and thus cannot of its own volition strengthen any particular sect— 
or, indeed, all sects. The religious neutrality of the State would be 
further reinforced if voucher-receiving institutions which also carried 
on religious activities were required to keep careful records showing 
that voucher funds were not being used to support such activities. The 
recent Supreme Court decision in Board of Education v. Allen *™ held 


12 88 Sup. Ct. 1923 (1868). 
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that the Federal constitution — States to allocate free textbooks 
for each child to whatever school he attends; arguably a voucher is 
nothing more than book allowance, plus teacher allowance, plus etc. 


CONCLUSION 


The virtues of the voucher approach and the urgent need for reju- 
venation in urban education combine to make a strong case for adopt- 
ing a voucher system. It seems many city school districts might. have 
the power to begin putting a voucher system into effect immediately, 
at least on a relatively small experimental scale. Expenditure of funds 
for this purpose would have to be justified under a general power 
possessed by most school boards to do what is “necessary and proper” 
to supervise, manage, and develop a public school system. The expendi- 
ture on a small experiment with the voucher approach arguably would 
shed light on inefficiencies within the public system. The courts gen- 
erally find a power “necessary and proper” if its absence would create 
some degree of inconvenience (and this degree seems to vary) in the 
school systems concerned. Arguably, every year as the inadequacies of 
urban education are magnified the need for experimentation with new 
approaches, including the voucher approach, becomes more acute, and 
the power to experiment grows. Assuming, however, that Local 
enabling legislation is not construed broadly enough to permit desired 
expansion of a voucher system, the obvious avenue is to State legisla- 
tures. With increasing pressure on them to do something about urban 
schools, legislatures may welcome the many virtues of the voucher 
approach. 





MANPOWER N EEDS, NATIONAL GOALS, AND RESEARCH 
PRIORITIES IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Leonard A. Lecht, Director, Center for Priority Analysis, National Planning 
Association, Washington, D.C. 


J. 


The 1968 Vocational Act Amendments are symptomatic of a grow- 
ing national concern with priorities in vocational-technical education.? 
This concern is evident in the increase in Federal support authorized 
for vocational education. It is apparent in the emphasis in the Amend- 
ments on serving the needs of persons in the economically and socially 
disadvantaged groups in our society. The interest in a reordering of 
priorities in underscored by the repeated references in the Amend- 
ments to the need for more and more effective planning to relate 
State and local vocational education programs to the anticipated 
manpower requirements and job opportunities at the national, State, 
and local Jevels. Implementing this shift in priorities will involve a 
search for new perspectives in vocational education. 

There has been considerable controversy in the past decade concern- 
irg the role, the adequacy, and the objectives of vocational education. 
Much of this questioning arises from changes in the larger society, and 


1This paper is based on a presentation at the National Conference on Research—1968 
Vocational Act Amendments conducted by Oklahoma State University in February 1969. 
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from the need to define responses by the educational system to these 
changes. The forces making for change in vocational education are the 
same forces which have been influencing national social policy in many 
areas in the past 10 years. They involve the growing backlog of unmet 
needs for many kinds in virtually every large city in the United 
States, along with the problems created by the undesirable byproducts 
of technological and economic advance such as air pollution and sub- 
urban sprawl. As we become a better educated and more affluent 
nation, we demand more services to narrow the gap between the po- 
tentialities of modern technology, medical technology, for example, 
and the actual level of services available to most Americans. We become 
less willing to tolerate the continued existence of islands of poverty 
and unemployment in the world’s most productive and prosperous 
economy. To cite an instance, most of us are appalled by the statistic 
indicating that in the high prosperity year 1967, between a fifth and 
a third of the nonwhite teenagers in our country were unemployed.? 

These and similar changes are responsible for a far-reaching search 
for greater relevance in education. The search for relevance is the mo- 
tive force in the 1968 Amendments, as it was in the enactment. of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act a few years ago, and in the 
establishment. of programs such as Project Head Start. This keen 
interest in relevance in vocational education shows up in the legislative 
stipulations spelling out the uses of the Federal funds. Up to 25 per- 
cent of the funds to be alloted to the individual states, according to the 
Amendments, are to be used for programs aimed at benefitting the 
economically, socially, and culturally disadvantaged. 

If “relevance” and “priorities” are to become the basis for planning 
in vocational education, what does this mean at the level at which most 
program decisions are made, the State and local level? Relevance in 
this kind of planning clearly means assigning a considerably greater 
weight in program planning to future career opportunities and man- 
power needs. But what are the reserach strategies which can enable us 
to translate manpower information into vocational programs? What 
do we know, and what are the gaps in our knoweldge in making this 
translation ? 

The educator searching for information about future manpower 
needs is likely to encounter a mountain, and sometimes a jungle, of 
estimates indicating projected requirements and job openings for 
cooks, nurses’ aides, truck drivers, nuclear technicians, and others. 
This mountain of information requires a map if it is to make sense. 
To appraise the information, the user needs a framework relating the 
projections to their purpose and their limitations. 

An aphorism attributed to the American philosopher, Whitehead, 
can serve as an initial guide to the use of manpower projections. It 
reads something like this: “Seek simplicity, but mistrust it.” White- 
head’s aphorism can be rephrased to read: “Seek manpower projec- 
tions, but use them with caution.” Manpower projections, like other 
economic projections, can be useful in indicating strategic areas of 
change to be taken into account, or the implications of alternative 
developments in the economy for manpower utilization, for example, 
the effects of either an increase or a decrease in defense expenditures 
in the coming decade. However, we are many light years away in the 


2 Manpower Report of the President, 1968, Table A-13, p. 237. 
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social sciences from being able to predict the future 5, 10, or 15 years 
from now. This is true for manpower needs, and it is also true for 
stock prices. 

The phrase, “change agent,” is often found in the literature deal- 
ing with planning in education. A new way of approaching a prob- 
lem, a fresh perspective, can be a potent instrument for change. This 
paper suggests such a perspective as a framework for organizing 
information about future manpower needs and their implications for 
vocational-technical education. It is concerned with the impact of the 
pursuit of national goals for manpower requirements and for 
education. 

II. 


Terms such as “goals” are sometimes taken to refer to abstract 
purposes divorced from everyday practice. A sales clerk who sells 
cereal to a housewife, a teacher who instructs a class, a doctor who 
treats a patient, a businessman who decides to build a factory—all 
would be astonished to be told that they were engaged in the pursuit 
of national goals, namely, increasing the standard of living, promoting 
education and health, and increasing the economic strength of the 
country. They would be as astonished as the man who was told that 
he had been talking prose all his life. 

Yet, pursuit of the nation’s goals can significantly affect manpower 
requirements and job opportunities in many occupations. The impact 
of Medicare and Medicaid in enlarging needs in the health occupa- 
tions, or the role of the space program in the early 1960’s in increas- 
ing requirements for engineers, scientists, and teci:nicians, offer recent 
and sometimes striking illustrations. 

The National Planning Association has been engaged in a sustained 
program of research for over five years to indicate the dollar costs 
and manpower requirements for achieving an illustrative series of 
national goals in sixteen areas embracing virtually all aspects of the 
private and public economy.’ These goals include education, health, 
research and development, social welfare, urban development, and 
many other areas. 

The nation’s choice of priorities has many implications for re- 
search strategies in vocational education because the kinds of career 
opportunities available in the next decade will be substantially affected 
by our society’s needs and aspirations, and by what we do, individu- 
ally and collectively as a nation, to implement our goals. To cite an 
instance, the rapidly growing areas of employment opportunity are 
the professional, technical, and the service occupations. About. half 
of all the employment growth in the next 10 years is expected to take 
place in the three occupational areas. These career opportunities will 
largely grow out of the pursuit of three goals—health, education, and 
research and development. Similarly, the extent to which job oppor- 
tunities expand in the building trades in the 1970's will depend, to 
a large extent, on the pace at which the nation moves to implement 
priorities in rebuilding cities. According to NPA’s goals studies, 
achieving goals in urban development in the mid-1970’s could create 
jobs for as many as 10 million persons. They would be employed in 
virtually every occupation listed in the Census statistics. | 


3 Lecht, Leonard A.. Goals, Priorities, and Dollars—the Next Decade, the Free Press, 
1966; and Manpower Needs for National Goals in the 1970’s, Praeger, 1969. 
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_ To bring out these consequences of pursuit of national goals, Table 1 

indicates the estimated manpower needs in the 1970’s per billion 

dollars of expenditure for health and education, considered for this 

purpose as one goal, and for urban develo}: ment. 

TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS PER BILLION DOLLARS OF EXPENDITURE IN 197', FOR SELECTED 
GOALS! 


{Number employed in thousands] 


— — — 


Health and Urban develop- 


Occupational category education goal ment goal 
White-collar workers... 0-8. eee ew ee ec ee cece eccee 64.0 34.7 
Professional and technical...................-.... 2-2-0. eee eee eee ee 45.5 8.5 
Managers and self-employed. ...........-.----.-----0--e eee een ee eee eeeee 2.5 10.3 
RCNA E E A eee le ah at, T E waite Niutsts Cyt Boos 13.3 12.2 

nT. 11- EAE E E A ET E te ne lactate 2.7 3.7 
Biue-coliar workers... 28 ee ee ee ee ce ene cece ccc ncuccceceee 15.8 53.7 
Craftsmen and foremen..._........-....-. aoaoina annan ee nc ee ce ee eee 6.9 27.4 
ODEIAUINOS cero ns ne a teat ee ee re et ye doh oe ae 7.2 17.7 
Labores: do anea cote thee aa a a hath a aa a aie ee bis aaea he oe 1.7 8.6 
Service OCUDAIONG 2. a ee eet oe ade eee wes 22.4 3.7 
Farm OCCUDALIONS occ nso a a a aaa oe can ole ee ec ees 7 1.1 
JJJ... — 102.9 93.9 


t Refers to final demand expenditures in 1962 prices. 


If our nation were to assign a high priority to objectives in health 
and education, most of the job openings created would be for pro- 
fessional workers, such as doctors, teachers, and nurses, for technical 
workers, e.g., medical technicians, and for service workers. Many of 
these jobs would represent employment in State and local govern- 
ment agencies since State and local governments provide most of the 
public services in the two areas. Much of the employment for service 
workers would be in established fields. Hospital attendants or cooks 
are illustrations. Employment would also grow rapidly in the newly 
emerging human service occupations, such as nurses’ aides, teachers’ 
aides, or neighborhood workers. These human service occupations 
are so new that they do not figure as yet in the Census occupational 
statistics, the basic source for manpower information. While increases 
in employment of 100 percent or more are anticipated in many of the 
paraprofessional occupations, the vocational-technical education sys- 
tem 1s just beginning to introduce programs preparing young persons 
for careers in these fields. 

Shortages of professional workers, together with expansion of 
services, are likely to create many openings for service and technical 
workers in health and education in the next 10 or 15 years. In a study 
the National Planning Association is undertaking for the U.S. Office 
of Education, we have estimated that if the nation assigns a high 
priority to goals in health in the 1970's, a reasonable assumption in 
the hight of the experience of the 1960’s, there would be career open- 
ings for an estimated 2.3 million workers performing direct health 
services as nonprofessional technicians, subprofessional assistants, and 
nonprofessional aides.* All told, enrollment in vocational education 
programs in the health occupations amounted to nearly 84,000 in 
fiscal year 1966. This figure represents an increase of over 40 percent 
beyond the 1964 level. Yet the 1966 enrollment amounted to a little 
more than 1 percent—1.4 percent—of all enrollments in vocational 


_4Teeple, John, Implications of Career Openings in Health Occupations for Priorities 
in Vocational-Technical Education, Working Paper prepared by National Planning Asso- 
ciation for the U.S. Office of Education, October 1968. 
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education programs in that year.* The annual completions of voca- 
tional education programs, as indicated by the preliminary 1967 fig- 
ures, amounted to as much as three-tenths of the estimated annual 
average number of career openings in the coming decade in only two 
of the health occupations, practical nurses and dental assistants. 
Over half of the job openings in urban developments, 54 percent, 
are expected to represent opportunities for blue-collar workers, pri- 
marily skilled craftsmen and semi-skilled operatives. These include 
many occupations for which vocational preparation is already offered 
through the vocational education system for high school students and 
young adults. Given the nation’s commitment to rebuilding our cities 
through public and private programs of many kinds, and the antici- 
pated growth in population and economic activity, “there is every mdi- 
cation,” according to the President’s Council of Economic Advisers in 
their 1969 report, “that the demand for construction in the 1970s will 
be of unprecedented magnitude.” € Discussing the legislation enacted 
by Congress in 1968 defining national goals in housing as involving the 
construction of 26 million dwelling units in the coming decade, the 
Council adds that “success in meeting the national target for housing 
recently adopted by the Congress will depend upon the availability of 
enough skilled workers.” In the light of this outlook for workers 
in the construction trades, it is apparent that the research strategies 
to develop State and local vocational education systems which are 
responsive to manpower needs in the 1970's will be the strategies aimed 
at increasing enrollment in the programs related to construction to at 
least as high a figure, for example, as the enrollment in fields related 


to agriculture. 
III. 


Since manpower needs for the different goals vary widely, the edu- 
cational needs they imply also differ markedly. Pursuit of some goals 
would largely create job opportunities for persons with a high school 
education, or even for school dropouts. Concentrations on other goals 
would mean many more career openings for graduates of junior col- 
leges and of four-year colleges and universities. These differentials are 
illustrated in Table 2, again with reference to urban development and 
to health and education considered as a single goal. 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT BY LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT IN 1975 FOR 
SELECTED GOALS 








Percent distribution of 





employment 
Health and Urban 
education development 
Years of schooling completed goal goal 
Less than 4 years of high school... ......-...-----.-.---------- 22-2 -- eee eee ee 26.0 43.0 
4 years of high school ico ses ee ea 0000an ennnen 29.0 35.5 
Lto 3 years Ol CONC LO ney neh aae ten Sd Sia a Se OE a 14.5 12.0 
4 years of college Of MOl@.c. 22. hs eb ee ectels Wecededeaagecdonees 30.5 9.5 
TE, o Seen ea are SONA tere A PRR ST GUN SOC n On ERS AEA 100.0 100.0 


6 “General Report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 1968,” in Notes 
and Working Papers Concerning the Administration of Programs Authorized Under 
Vocational Education Act of 1968, U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on Education, Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 1968, p. 105. 

6 Annual Report of the Council of Economic Advisers, 1969, January, 1969, p. 104. 


1 Ibid., p. 105. 
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About four-fifths of the job openings created by urban development 
programs would represent openings for persons with a high school 
education or less. Other two-fifths of these openings would be made 
up of jobs which are frequently held by “dropouts,” that is, by persons 
with less than four years of high school. The vocational education 
planning to prepare persons for jobs associated with urban develop- 
ment would be concentrated on high school programs, and on special 
programs for out-of-school adults who did not complete high school. 
While a larger percentage of the young people entering the labor 
force in the 1970's than in the 1960's will be high school or college 
graduates, it would be unreasonable to expect that virtually all per- 
sons reaching maturity in the next decade will have completed at least 
four years of high school. In addition, the educational level of the 
older workers will be considerably less than that of the new entrants 
into the work force. Expanding programs related to construction for 
persons who were no longer full-time students would actively involve 
the vocational education system in helping to cope with the problems 
of two of the major “left out” groups in the central cities—the fre- 
quently unemployed and socially disorganized teenage dropouts, and 
the older workers who were deprived of educational opportunity in 
their youth. 

While many of the job openings for the health and education goals 
also involve programs in the high schools, or special programs for 
adults, almost half of the job openings in these fields, 45 percent, can 
be expected to figure in areas in which higher education as the typical 
educational requirement. The planning for many of these job open- 
ings would be concentrated on introducing or expanding junior college 
vocational programs for subprofessional and technical workers such 
as teachers’ assistants or medical technicians. Much of the planning to 
meet manpower needs in health and education would be devoted to 
preparing teachers, doctors, and similar professionals in four-year 
colleges and universities. Concentration on health and education would 
create over three times more job openings for these college graduates 
than a comparable concentration on urban development priorities. 


IV. 


More than ever before in American history, national policy is com- 
mitted to creating more and better employment opportunities for 
persons in the economically and socially disadvantaged groups in 
American society. Expanding and upgrading job opportunities for in- 
dividuals in these groups through education and job training has be- 
come a strategic ingredient in our programs for coping with poverty. 
In a society such as our own in which education and training, occupa- 
tion, Income, and social status are so closely related to one another, 
State and local planning in vocational education becomes an impor- 
tant dimension of the overall planning to upgrade the income and 
status of persons in the “left out” groups in the nation. 

The potentials for planning vocational education programs con- 
cerned with career openings for the economically and socially disad- 
vantaged created by the pursuit of national goals are illustrated by the 
projections in Table 3. While the disadvantaged include persons from 
all races, a long history of an absence of equal opportunity in hiring 
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and skill training make the potential contribution of vocational pro- 
grams especially significant for Negroes, American Indians, and many 
other nonwhites. The table, therefore, indicates the estimated employ- 
ment opportunities for nonwhites in the 1970’s generated by a billion 
dollars of expenditure for the goals considered in the earlier tables, 
health and education, and urban development. 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT FOR NONWHITES PER BILLION DOLLARS OF EXPENDITURES IN 1975 FOR 
SELECTED GOALS! 








Number employed 
(in thousands) 

Health and Urban 
education development 
Occupational category goal goal 
White-collar workers... .....-.-.-.----- 28 ce en eee ne enn en eeeee 5.1 1.8 
Professional and technical. .._._..__._-..--- 2-2 eee ee 4.0 .4 
Managers and self-employed............-...-...-.----------------------- „l 3 
CleriCal a ers soos bce cots 9 .9 
OG neice os). See l .2 
Blue-collar WOtheNS ccs ce eos pe ie Sen ee aoaaa 2.1 7.3 
Craftsmen and foremen...._.._....._..-.....-.---.-------------- ee ee eee .6 2.6 
ONG IARI OS as as en oe es 11 2.6 
laboro S oli oso o coast AEN TEE .4 2.1 
Service occupations... 3 eras ee one ses ee Sewers 6. | 9 
FAUMOCCUDAIIONS S24 et tue Shien e i cachet tet eet e eaten Ete awe tees ik 2) 
JJ.. pees ails ae Sse hale ete 13.4 10. 1 


t Refers to final demand expenditures in 1962 prices. 


A high priority for programs in health and education would create 
more jobs for Negroes and other nonwhites than a similar priority 
on other goals such as urban development. Many of these positions 
would be in professional and technical occupations in which nonwhites 
already are relatively well represented. Elementary school teachers 
and medical technicians are instances. Even more job opportunities 
would become available for nonwhites in service occupations, occupa- 
tions such as practical nurses or teachers’ aides, for which training can 
be provided in the high schools, special adult courses, or community 
colleges. Planning to introduce and expand vocational programs in 
health and education both serves community demands for more health 
and educational services, and it can help to prepare a substantially 
larger number of persons in the “left out” groups in America for job 
openings in these fields. 

Concentrating on objectives in urban development would create 
fewer jop openings for nonwhites for each billion dollars spent than 
in health and education. However, far more of these job openings 
would represent opportunities in skilled and semi-skilled blue collar 
occupations as craftsmen and operatives in fields related to construc- 
tion. At present, nonwhites are heavily underrepresented in many of 
the more skilled building trades such as electricians or plumbers. If 
nonwhite males had been employed in these crafts in the mid-1960’s 
in the same proportion they made up of the total male civilian labor 
force (10 percent), there would have been 32,000 more nonwhite car- 
penters, 31,000 more electricians, and 15,500 more plumbers and pipe- 
fitters.8 It would be difficult to meet the large increases in many of the 
skilled building trades which would be generated by high priority 


8 Manpower Needs for National Goals, op. cit., p. 99. 
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programs for rebuilding cities in the 1970's unless substantially more 
opportunities are created for Negroes and Puerto Ricans to gain 
admission to the education and training programs, and to the unions, 
which are typically the prerequisites for entering these occupations 
in the urban centers, Again, the vocational education system can antici- 
pate manpower needs “and serve young persons in the economically 
and socially disadvantaged groups by “expanding and upgrading its 

trade and industry and technical programs in the large cities to reach 
— more young persons, white and nonwhite, from low-income back- 
grounds. 

V. 


This recital of the relationship between manpower needs, national 
goals, and planning in vecational-technical education raises a series 
of questions for State and local planners. Will the vocational schools 
in the central cities be among the best in each State or will they con- 
tinue, in many cases, to serve as dumping grounds for students who 
are ill-served by the present more academic curricula in other types of 
programs? Will the vocational programs in rural areas be responsive 
to the occupational needs of the cities which will provide employment 
for the large numbers of young people who migrate to the urban areas 
after completing their education in rural areas or in small towns? 

Planners who seek to use manpower projections as an aid in deter- 
mining priorities in vocational education encounter a series of prob- 
lems. Most of the program planning is done at the State and Local 
level. Most. of the manpower projections provide data on a national 
basis. Similarly, manpower projections generally provide indications 
of employment growth. Yet the number of career openings in any field 
in the coming decade will include both the opportunities arising from 
employment growth plus those created by the need to replace attrition 
losses. These problems require further consideration if manpower 
projections are to be used effectively in developing State and local 
vocational programs, 

The current occupational projections are usually available only on a 
national basis because the basic information required to prepare them 
is largely generated on a national basis, usually from Census sources. 
Sinco the industrial structure of the individual states often differs 
markedly from tho national pattern, career opportunities in individual 
states may also diverge markedly. The projections which are relevant 
for centers of manufacturing activity, such as Michigan or Pennsy!- 
vania, would differ significantly from the projections which were use- 
ful for agricultural states such as Iowa, or for areas dominated by 
white-collar employment, such as the District of Columbia. Fach, in 
turn, would vary from tho national pattern. National projections, 
acco ordingly, offer little more than a point of departure for planning 
vocational education programs on a State and local basis, and in some 
instances they would be misleading. 

Development. of State and local area manpower projections consti- 
tutes a high-priority need if more effective research strategies are to 
be devised in vocational education. The 1968 Amendments recognize 
this need, and they provide for support to the U.S. Department of 
Labor to prepare theso projections. But it is likely to be some time 
before a suitable methodology is adopted and the information is gen- 
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erally available.® Once the information is available, some knowledge 
of the problems encountered in preparing these projections is needed 
to provide guidelines indicating their uses and limitations. 

There are no easy answers to the problem of developing State and 
local projections. School districts and States are political and admin- 
istrative rather than economic units. Many of the people who live in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, or Long Island, for example, work in New 
York City. Therefore, the State plans for New Jersey and Connecticut, 
and the local vocational plans in Long Island, should allow for the 
future job openings in New York City as well as in their own areas. 

An economist discussing an abstruse, highly mathematical theory 
which he disliked commented that, “It is better to be vaguely right than 
precisely wrong.” To disregard State and local differences from the 
national projections or to ignore labor markets which transcend State 
and local boundaries is often to be precisely wrong. To take them into 
account, allowing for our imperfect. knowledge, will often help voca- 
tional education planners to be vaguely right in their plans, and, hope- 
fully, even better. 

The available techniques for preparing State and local manpower 
projections cover a broad range. At one extreme, they are based on 
highly sophisticated input-output models providing a comprehensive 
representation of the industrial structure of an area, and showing its 
a R to other areas in the nation. The input-output models 
constitute the most reliable basis for projecting overall manpower 
needs in a variety of occupations In the area to which thev refer. 

While input-output models are beginning to be developed for many 
metropolitan areas, and for some States, they are complex and costly to 
prepare. Where systematic information of this type is not at hand, 
which is typically the case currently, less claborate methods involving 
heavy use of informed judgments can often help planners in being 
vaguely right or better. Some of these methods are based on the reports 
of job vacancies prepared by the U.S. Employment Service. Others 
rely o% techniques of interrogation of panels of knowledgeable persons 
to determine the consensus of judgment, or the range of opinion, about 
an uncertain future event. One of the best known of these methods is a 
technique devised originally by the Rand Corporation for the U.S. 
Air Force and appropriately known as the Delphi method. 

Most manpower projections are incomplete for an additional reason. 
Typically, they refer to the employment growth in an occupation over 
a poriod of time, Vocational planners are interested in career openings, 
and these openings are caused by attrition losses as well as by employ- 
ment growth. In occupations which are growing slowly, and especially 
if there are many older workers in the field, replacement needs in the 
next decade will frequently exceed the employment growth. Printing 
craftsmen can serve as an example. In our own projections, employ- 
ment growth for printing craftsmen is expected to amount to about 
3 percent of the mid-1960’s level, a growth of 8,000 in the 1965-1975 
period. Job openings for printing craftsmen, because of replacement 


° A technique for preparing State and local projections besed on national occupational 
patterns in each industry was published by the Department of Labor in 1969 in its 
report, Tomorrow’s Manpower Needs. See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 1606. Tomorrow’s Manpower Needs, 1969, Vol. 1, Developing Area 
Manpower Projections. 
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needs, are expected to reach as high as 82,000 in this same period.” At 
present, we do not have adequate estimates of the attrition losses in 
most non-professional occupations. Until this data is available, a rough 
approximation which can be useful in vocational education planning 
is to utilize the information which is available by age group and sex 
for the entire Jabor force as a proxy for the attrition losses by age 
group and sex in individual occupations.” The age and sex distribu- 
tions for specific occupations are published by the Census. _ 
Emphasis on the gaps in our manpower information diminishes the 
certainty with which we can plan rather than diminishing the need 
for planning. The large role assigned in the 1968 Amendments to 
relating vocational education programs to the anticipated career op- 
portunities and to the needs of the “left out” groups presents an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge. The challenge and the opportunity are to make 
vocational education more relevant in a society in which technology, 
needs, aspirations, and career opportunities are rapidly undergoing 
change. The research strategies which will be significant in the next 10 
years are those which are concerned with the impacts of these changes 
for priorities in planning programs in vocational-technical education. 





THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL DIVERSITY 


Gerald S. Lesser, Professor of Education and Developmental Psychology, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


This volume of papers explores the critical educational needs in the 
decade to come. In my view, one demand supersedes all others; the 
need to create an educational system that provides a sufficient diversity 
of opportunities and programs to fit the diversity of children in our 
pluralistic society. This demand for an educational system that con- 
iains as many different options and alternatives as we have different 
children may sound bland and rather pious, but—if we accept for the 
next decade this premise of educational diversity—education in this 
country will be transformed to a degree unprecedented in our history. 

For well over a country, the central function of public schools in 
our egalitarian society ‘has been clear: to help to assimilate the waves 
of immigrants to this country, to provide them with the basic skills 
necessary to lead productive and dignified lives. The public school 
was conceived as a leveling, equalizing institution, which sought, 
democratically, to provide the same training to all. Slowly, we have 
begun to realize that our view of education somehow must reconcile 
two of our societies’ fundamental premises: equality (which inevitably 
reduces differences among individuals and groups) and freedom 
(which often produces and enlarges differences among individuals and 


oups). 
What is the proper function of education in our society? Our his- 
torical position has stressed equalization and has held that education 
should provide equal opportunity for the egual development of all 


s —— pene 7 E Goals, op. cit., p. 35. 
rition rates for individual occupations prepared on this 
Tomorrow’s Manpower Needs. See footnote 9. — pare “Axe ‘axallaple;-tn 
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individuals and groups in our society. Another position stresses the 
value of diversity and pluralism and holds that. education should pro- 
vide a freedom of opportunity for the maximum development of each 
group or individual, whether or not group differences remain, enlarge, 
or disappear as a consequence. What should our educational system 
aim to achieve: to make all groups and individuals equal or to provide 
freedom for the maximum development of each group or individual, 
even if inequities persist or are magnified ? a 

This tension between the equalizing or maximizing roles of the 
public schools presents some familiar dilemmas. Is it compatible with 
the democratic principle of equality to a for special educational 
treatment children who are gifted intellectually? Is it compatible with 
equality to provide special, additional compensatory education for 
children born in poverty to enable them to compete for jobs and thus 
escape the poverty of their parents? My contention is that we now must 
progress beyond the traditional principle of equalization to build a 
diversity of educational opportunities and programs to fit the diver- 
sity of intellectual abilities, motivations, and ambitions among chil- 
dren—a diversity of opportunities that will permit a true freedom of 
educational choice for each child and parent. 

Creating such diversity of educational approaches would be a mas- 
sive and radical undertaking for our society. Our traditional, equal 
educational system for all has become immensely large, but because 
it is a single, uniform system for all, its dimensions still can be held 
clearly in mind. But to create an educational system that is sufficiently 
diverse to accommodate the full range of diversities among our chil- 
dren is a mission of enormous complexity. The need to begin our 
progress toward such diversity in education perhaps is illustrated best 
by considering the proper role of education for children from the many 
cultural groups that constitute our pluralistic society. 


Education as an Equalizing Force 

In a massive, national survey of education entitled /'quality of 
Educational Opportunity (1966), James Coleman and his associates 
failed to find what they expected to find, i.e., direct evidence of large 
inequalities in educational facilities in schools attended by children 
from different majority and minority groups. The study had set out 
to document the fact that for children from minority groups, school 
facilities are sharply unequal and that this inequality is related to 
student achievement. Their data did not support either conclusion. 
What small differences in school facilities did exist had little or no 
discernible relationship to the level of student achievement. 

Starting with these facts, Coleman argues that inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity still prevails, because white and Negro (and other 
minority-group) students do not display equal levels of educational 
achievement when they complete high school. /pso facto, the schools 
are unequal, despite the absence of direct evidence of such inequality. 

Coleman’s argument starts with the premise that the proper function 
of the schools in a democracy is to produce equal achievement levels 
among different groups in our society. Arguing from this premise, 
the demonstrated fact that Negroes and whites are unequal in level of 
educational attainment testifies to the inequality of educational oppor- 
tunities provided by the schools, That is, by definition, schools are 
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designed to make groups equal. They do not do so. Therefore, schools 
are unequal in the educational opportunities they provide. Indeed, 
following this argument, the single decisive criterion for judging equal 
educational opportunity is that the average school performance of all 
groups be equal. 

Coleman makes his position clear by saying that the role of the 
schools is to “make achievement independent of background” and. to 
“overcome the differences in starting point of children from different 
social groups.” This position is shared by much research on the “dis- 
advantaged,” where the objective is to seek means to reduce the 
discrepancy ìn achievement levels between “deprived” and non- 
deprived” children. 

At one level—the ig jae ag level—Coleman’s Jine of reason- 
ing seems to epitomize logic, common sense, and compassion. It seems 
to ask only that we give children from “disadvantaged” backgrounds 
a fair chance—that through the educational system, we educate all 
children to a point of equality in school achievement so that all groups 
can compete on equal terms for jobs or future educational 
opportunities, 

However, it is 2y contention that analyses based upon the principle 
of equalization do not go far enough, do not tell the whole story or 
consider all the evidence, and therefore are incomplete and perhaps 
misleading. Equalization, by itself, fails to consider either the role 
of diversity and pluralism in our society or several alternative defini- 
tions of the function of schooling. 

The important role that diversity and pluralism should play in the 
discussion of educational goals is illuminated by the results of recent 
investigations of the different patterns of mental ability in children 
of different cultural groups aad social classes, briefly summarized on 
the following pages, 


Differing patterns of mental abilities in children from different social- 
class and cultural groups 

Our research goal has been to examine thu patterns among various 
mental abilities in young children from different social-class and cul- 
tural backgrounds. We accepted the definition of intelligence which 

ostulates diverse mental abilities and proposes that intelligent be- 
iavior can be manifested in a wide variety of forms, with each in- 
dividual displaying certain areas of intellectual strength and other 
areas of intellectual weakness. The basic premise of this research is 
that social-class and cultural influences differ not only in degree but 
in kind, with the consequence that different kinds of intellectual skills 
are fostered or hindered in different cultural environments. 

Four mental abilities (verbal ability, reasoning, number facility, 
and space conceptualization) were studied in first-grade children from 
four cultural groups (Chinese, Jewish, Negro, and Puerto Rican). 
Each cultural group was divided into two social-class components 
(middle and lower), each in turn being divided into equal numbers of 
boys and girls. To trace the stability over time of the different patterns 
of mental ability for each cultural group, the same children were re- 
tested five years later, when they were in sixth grade. 

This research clearly indicates the effects of cultural-group back- 
ground upon the patterns of mental abilities displayed by the children: 
the patterns of intellectual strengths and weaknesses are distinctively 
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different for each cultural group (Lesser, Fifer, and Clark, 1965). 
For example, Jewish children showed their greatest intellectual 
strength in verbal ability, their weakest ability in space conceptualiza- 
tion, with reasoning and number skills intermediate between verbal 
ability and space conceptualization. In contrast, Chinese children 
showed their weakest intellectual skill in verbal ability, their strongest 
in space conceptualization, with once again reasoning and number 
skills being intermediate. Negro and Puerto Rican children also show 
patterns of abilities distinctive to their cultural group and different 
from the other groups. 

Beyond the striking differences among cultural groups and their par- 
ticular patterns of intellectual strengths and weaknesses, another clear 
finding emerges: cultural-group background not only affects the pat- 
tern of mental abilities, but, in addition, once the pattern specific to 
the cultural groups emerges, social-class variations within the cultural 
group do not alter this basic organization. For example, the mental- 
ability pattern peculiar to the Chinese children (low verbal. high space 
conceptualization) is almost identical for both middle-class Chinese 
and lower-class Chinese children, with the middle-class Chinese chil- 
dren operating at a generally higher level. Similarly, the mental- 
ability pattern peculiar to the Jewish children( high verbal, low space 
conceptualization) is almost identical for both middle-class Jewish 
and lower-class Jewish children, with, once again, the middle-class 
Jewish children operating at a generally higher level. 

To summarize our findings briefly : (1) a distinctive pattern of intel- 
lectual strengths and weaknesses exists for each cultural group, and 
(2) the particular pattern peculiar to each cultural group appears 
in both the middle-class and lower-class samples of that cultural 
group. These results now have been replicated in a subsequent study 
(Stodolsky and Lesser, 1967). In addition, by tracing our original 
samples of first-graders through the sixth grade, we also know that 
the particular pattern peculiar to each ethnic group remains stable 
over time. The patterns of intellectual abilities do not weaken or dis- 
appear, but remain as distinctively different for each cultural group 
as the children get older as they were when the children entered 
school. 

How do these results illuminate the two alternative views of edu- 
cation discussed earlier: (1) education as an equalizing force, or (2) 
education as a force for the maximum development of each group or 
individual, whether or not group differences remain, enlarge, or dis- 
appear as a consequence ? 


Education as a Maximizing Force 

From the research findings c» the development of patterns of mental 
ability peculiar to each cultural group, what would we predict would 
happen if we modified the social-class characteristics of all our lower- 
class families—elevating the jobs, education, and housing of the lower- 
class families in all cultural groups? Within each cultural group, we 
would expect to elevate the mentat abilities of the lower-class children 
to resemble those of the middle-class children in that cultural group, 
making them more similar to their middle-class counterparts in level 
of ability. In this sense, education would be equalizing children, mak- 
ing groups of children more similar, removing the differences in 
mental ability associated with differences in social-class position. 
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Thus, by elevating the occupations, education, and neighborhoods 
of our lower-class families, our data would lead us to expect an m- 
creased resemblance of mental-ability levels for children within each 
ethnic group. To the extent that — of performance on mental abili- 
ties predicts school achievement, such equalizing would narrow the 
‘ange of differences in school achievement among social-class groups, 
and certainly would be consistent with our societies’ democratic 
principles. 

To this juncture, our analysis supports the argument. that educa- 
tion can function to equalize development and achievement, suggesting 
that elevating the social-class characteristics of lower-class families 
would contribute to a greater degree of equality in intellectual 
abilities. 

Now, how docs the other finding—of distinctive patterns of mental 
abilities for each cultural group—affect the alternative views that 
education should function as an equalizing force or as a maximizing 
force that permits each child to reach his optimal potential? Since 
the data on patterns of intellectual functioning indicate that once the 
mental-ability pattern specific to the cultural group emerges, social- 
class variations within the cultural group do not alter the basic pat- 
tern, this finding suggests that lower-class children whose social-class 
position is elevated will still retain the distinctive mental-ability 
pattern associated with their cultural group. The implication is that 
no matter what manipulations are undertaken to modify the social- 
class positions of children within a cultural group, its distinctive 
pattern of abilities will remain. 

This observation leads to the central assertion of this paper: that 
the most urgent educational need in the coming decade is to create 
an educational system that provides a sufficient diversity of oppor- 
tunities and programs to fit the diversity of children in our pluralistic 
society, thus maximizing each child’s educational potential. To ac- 
complish this massive task, we must reconstitute a traditional edu- 
cational system that grew in response to the earlier, out-dated need 
to provid: an equal, standard education for all. Instead, we now must 
ask: how can we provide maximum education for each child, even 
if individuals and groups become more different in the process? How 
can we build that educational diversity that will fit the diversity of 
our children’s abilities, interests, and ambitions? 


The Search for Educational Diversity 

How can we create an educational diversity to match the diversities 
among our children? How can we make maximum educational use 
of the particular, distinctive pattern of abilities that each child pos- 
sesses? Definitive answers to these key questions do not yet exist, but 
research on matching instructional strategies to individual differ- 
ences among children suggests some directions in which we must move. 
For example, in teaching mathematical functions to children strong in 
space conceptualization but weak in numerical facility, we use graphi- 
cal presentation; in teaching the same concept. to a child strong in 
number facility but weak in space conceptualization, we rely on the 
manipulation of numbers in a tabular form (Stodolsky and Lesser, 
1967). Or, in teaching beginning reading skills, instruction using the 
“phonics” method seems more effective with children of low initial 
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language ability, while higher-ability children profit more from the 
“whole-word” method (Snow, 1968). 

As a final example, students who are high in “conceptual level” 
profit more from flexible instructional programs that permit them 
to act autonomously, while students low in “conceptual level” progress 
more effectively in clearly-organized, strucured instructional programs 
(Hunt and Hardt, 1967). 

Other research studies which suggest ways in which instruction can 
be diversified and adapted to student characteristics have been sum- 
marized elsewhere (Lesser, in press). What is needed at this point is 
extensive research to identify and explore the mental attributes of 
children and the instructional methods that could be matched most 
effectively to these attributes in order to produce successful learning. 
Such information will provide the base upon which diversified educa- 
tional programs can be established. 

Let us be clear, however, about one possible consequence of this 
proposed emphasis upon educational diversity : if successful, such di- 
versity of instruction and educational goals may conflict with our 
long-standing principle of educational equality. If successful, educa- 
tional diversity may—indeed, it should—develop and enlarge the 
existing diversities among children. 

Let us take a specific, if partially hypothetical, case. Our evidence 
indicates that voung Chinese children have their strongest skill in 
space conceptualization and their weakest in verbal ability. Conversely, 
young Jewish children are strongest in verbal ability and weakest in 
space conceptualization. Following our principal of matching instruc- 
tion to the individual abilities of each child, we incidentally may en- 
hance the initial strengths with which each group possesses, For ex- 
ample, through the incidental enhancement of the space conceptualiza- 
tion skills of tho Chinese children, we may produce proportionally 
more Chinese than Jewish architects and engineers. Conversely, 
through incidental enhancement of verbal skills of the Jewish chil- 
dren, we may produce proportionately more Jewish than Chinese 
authors and lawyers. We will not have put members of these two cul- 
tural groups on an “equal footing” for entering a particular occupa- 
tion. But can we say that we have produced a socially-destructive out- 
come by starting with the knowledge of differences in ability patterns 
and adapting our instructional strategies to this knowledg« to produce 
a maximum match for each child, even if this process results in in- 
equities of certain educational and professional attainments? We 
should be willing to accept, then, one possible consequence of arrang- 
ing instruction to capitalize maximally on each child's distinctive pat- 
tern of abilities, interests, and ambitions: that, in certain areas of in- 
tellectual accomplishment, rather than reducing or bringing toward 
equality the differences among various groups, we may actually mag- 
nify those differences. 


Summary 


The educational need of greatest urgency in the coming decade is 
to move beyond our present educational system’s concept of an 
“equal” standard, uniform education for all and to move toward pro- 
viding as many diverse educational opportunities and programs as are 
needed to match the diversity of children in our pluralistic society. 
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Although equalization and diversification have been discussed in this 
paper as contrasting concepts, I do not believe that equalization and 
diversification necessarily are incompatible goals. If accelerating the 
feasible gains in jobs, ie Po and housing of lower-class families 
accelerates tho gains in intellectual development of their children and 
reduces the difference in intellectual performance between social-class 
groups, we can all agree on the desirability of this outcome. On the 
other hand, if recognizing the particular patterns of intellectual 
strengths and weaknesses of various cultural groups and maximizing 
the potential power of these patterns by matching instructional con- 
ditions to them makes the intellectual accomplishments of different 
cultural groups more diverse, we can all accept this gain in pluralism 
within our society. Thus, if lower-class children now perform intel- 
lectually more poorly than middle-class children—and it is clear that 
they do—and lower-class status can be diluted or removed by a society 
truly dedicated to doing so, this gain in equalization seems to be one 
legitimate aim of education. If the maximum educational promotion 
of particular patterns of ability accentuates the diverse contributions 
of different cultural groups, this gain in pluralism seems another legit- 
imate aim of education. 

In the coming decade, we must learn how to change what is bad 
and changeable in education and society, resulting perhaps in greater 
equalization. However, it even is more important for us to begin to 
create an educational diversity that will permit us to learn how to use 
maximally what is good in education and society, resulting perhaps 
in stil] increased diversity. Logic—and the empirical evidence—en- 


dorses both conclusions. 
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YOUTH AND EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES 


Daniel U. Levine, Director, Center for the Study of Metropolitan Problems in 
Education, University of Missouri—Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 


If Federal, State, and local government units concerned with edu- 
cation had looked five or ten years ahead in the middle 1950’s, cur- 
rently overwhelming problems of educating economically and socially 
disadvantaged youth in the big cities might today scem less insoluble. 
That “social dynamite” in the form of poorly educated, alienated 
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youngsters would ignite an unprecedented challenge for the United 
States already was perfectly clear by 1958 or 1959, when James B. 
Conant. set to work collecting material to document this incendiary 
problem. Had the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
been passed at that time, Federal aid likely would have been used much 
more wisely and to much greater effect than has proved to be the case 
in quickly patched-together compensatory education programs. 

Unfortunately, 1t 1s not always so easy to look ahead and identify 
the major problems with which the nation will be struggling a decade 
hence. Book-length space would allow an observer the luxury of spell- 
ing out a large variety of possibilities which probably will require 
serious attention five or ten years in the future, but the space available 
in a short paper allows for discussion of only one or two major prob- 
lems which almost certainly will require a massive national effort 
to solve. 

The single most crucial educational problem in the 1970’s will be 
essentially the same as arose to prominent national attention in the 
1960's: that of providing more etfective education for disadvantaged 
students in the big cities. Because this challenge is constantly discussed 
in the popular press as well as the professional literature in education 
and undonbtedly will be of principal concern to the authors of other 
papers in this series, I want to make only a few comments on it before 
turning to another topic. 


Big City and Inner City Education 

As a start, it should not be too much to expect that the Federal 
Government will correct serious errors of omission and commission 
in policies that bear on the quality of education in the big cities. For 
example: 


—training administrators—-Until Office of Education guidelines 
were changed in 1969, emphasis under the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act (EPDA) was beginning to be placed 
on training administrators for big city schools. In view of the 
empirical as well as common-sense evidence which indicates that 
better prepared and unusually outstanding administrators are 
a key to improvement of education in inner city schools, this 
emphasis should be not. only restored but greatly strengthened. 

—title [1/—The decision to turn most of the authority for establish- 
ing Supplementary Educational Centers under Title III of 
PL 89-10 (funds authorized, but not yet appropriated) over 
to state governments should be rescinded at least to the extent 
of maintaining a substantial Federal role in decision processes 
and an unquestioned veto over the results. The network of Sup- 
plementary Centers, if funded, potentially can be a major 
force in aiding big city schools, but this is unlikely to happen 
in many States in which traditional political trade-offs nego- 
tiated through State departments of education or State legis- 
latures will dictate the form and operation of the Centers. 

—equal opportunities program—Bills which have been introduced 
to triple or quadruple appropriations for the Equal Educational 
Opportunities program of the U.S. Office of Education should 
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be passed without delay, thus reversing the presently scandal- 
ous imbalance in national priorities, wherein annual funding 
for this important program is equivalent to the funds consumed 
in several hours by national defense. A significant portion of 
these funds, along with appropriations under Title I and Title 
TII of PL 89-10, should be used as incentive educational pay- 
ments for suburban communities which encourage low-cost hous- 
ing and join in efforts to provide better educational opportu- 
nities for big city students. 

—training inner city teachers—EPDA appropriations should be in- 
creased and re-channelled to pay for 1) half the cost of preserv- 
ice preparation programs for inner city teachers being trained 
at urban universities, and 2) the full cost of preparation pro- 
grams conducted by school districts and/or independent agen- 
cies such as regional educational laboratories that are willing to 
initiate innovative programs which universities refuse to under- 
take on their own. If new training institutions along these lines 
invade the traditional domain of higher education institutions 
by reducing demand for the latter’s graduates, so much the 
better; indefensible amounts of State funds currently are being 
wasted by urban universities whose graduates prove almost 
totally unprepared for teaching in the inner city where a sig- 
nificant proportion are now sent to work. 


Other priority federal actions in response to the crisis in big city 
education should include: 


—experimental schools—U.S. Office of Education proposals to es- 
tablish and support experimental schools organized so as to ìn- 
sure effective implementation of innovative instructional 
approaches as well as competent evaluation and dissemination 
of results should be fully funded. 

—citizen involvement—Continued stress should be placed on in- 
creasing parental and community participation both in decision- 
making processes and program implementation in schools serv- 
ing low-income neighborhoods, 


We are just beginning to understand more clearly how parental 
and community interest and support can make a significant difference 
in determining whether or not a good school program has an impact 
on the performance and attitudes of students,? but enough already is 
known to justify the Office of Education’s growing insistence on parent 
and citizen involvement. The implications of this conclusion are far- 
reaching, Except in unusual cases, for example, it suggests that the 
government. should stand firmly behind neighborhood model cities 
planning groups following the crunch that will occur in cities where 
established institutions such as school district central offices or city 
councils are unwilling to broaden traditional decision processes. 


—reorganization—The U.S. Office of Education should begin to 
provide substantial incentive payments to metropolitan areas 
In which action is taken to organize public education on a more 
rational and efficient basis. Without such rationalization, many 
major school districts already are in a hopeless position in 


2 Edward L. McDill, Leo C. Rigsby, and Edmund D. Meyers, Jr., “Educational Climates 
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trying to provide adequate educational opportunities for their 
students (e.g., Newark, Buffalo, St. Louis), and many more 
will be placed in this situation in the seventies. Good models 
for rational organization of the education in the metropolitan 
area already exist in the plan that was nearly accepted by 
voters in the Louisville area è and in the existing educational 
system of the Toronto area.t In order to increase political sup- 
port for intelligent reorganization, incentive payments to re- 
organize metropolitan education should go to the States in 
which SMSA’s are located rather than just to the SMSA’s 
themselves. 

—metropolitan destratification—A meaningful start could be made 
toward implementing the recent recommendations of national 
commissions and associations which have called for building 
socially—and economically—diverse New .Towns on a previ- 
ously unparalleled scale in the United States.® Over the next 
decade or two, the New Towns strategy may prove to be the 
only viable alternative for alleviating the plight of Americans— 
along with their schools and other social institutions—now 
trapped in the debilitating central-city social environments 
which have been created as a by-product of the stratification of 
metropolitan areas.® 


Problems of Youth 

No one needs to be reminded that manifestations of student unrest— 
or alienation, nonconformity, generation gap, call it what you will— 
have emerged as an inescapable package of problems involving the 
nation’s youth in the second half of the 1960’s. One question of central 
importance for education and government policy is whether these 
problems are likely to grow, diminish, or remain about the same in 
the next decade. The answer obviously has enormous significance for 
education and other youth-service social systems. 

Some social problems tend to be self-terminating in the sense that 
their importance diminishes in the “natural” unfolding of events 
over a relatively short period of time. Thus the great concern many 
educators and other Americans expressed over the alleged “apathy” 
of college students in the 1950’s now seems somewhat quaint. Less 
facetiously, problems of gang warfare in New York and some other 
cities frequently have been reduced with relatively little outside in- 
tervention—albeit at the cost of a corresponding increase in the use 
of hard narcotics. 

Are rebellion, dissatisfaction, and alienation among the young cy- 
clical phenomena that are reaching or have reached their apogee and 
will tend to recede to “normal” levels in the coming decade? It is true 
that some facets of the problem can he considered “self-correcting” 
manifestations which the passage of time will tend to remove. Wide- 
spread usage of marijuana, for example, may come to be viewed with 


3 Robert J. Havighurst (ed.), Metropolitanism: Its Challenge to Education. Part I. 
67th Yearbook of the National Society for tie Study of Education: (Chicago: University 
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relative equanimity as new generations reach maturity and eventually 
account for the largest share of public opinion. Active United States 
prosecution of the war in Vietnam certainly will end by 1972, 1f not 
before, thus eliminating one of the most potent direct and indirect 
causes of youthful unrest. Currents fads now in vogue among youth 
will be replaced by new ones which may not be as upsetting to adults 
as long hair, sideburns, and beards seem to be. There is good reason 
to believe, however, that unrest and alienation have deeper sources 
rooted in long-term historical changes which can be expected to con- 
tinue well into the next decade and beyond; hence it would be a mis- 
take to assume that these problems will be significantly moderated 
without a major national effort based on understanding their roots 
and a commitment to deal with causes rather than symptoms. As the 
largest. most important organized institution specifically responsible 
for the socialization of youth and as an institution which cannot hope 
to achieve even minimal goals in transmitting knowledge if students 
are alienated from its goals and curriculum, the school must play an 
active and central role in such an effort. 

Before considering educational implications, however, it is neces- 
sary to identify some of the major causes of youth attitudes and behav- 
iors which are proving so disturbing to older generations. To determine 
and guide a coherent educational response, more must be said about the 
reasons why so many young people are experiencing great difficulty 
growing up and finding a personally- and socially-rewarding place in 
the social structure—and therefore are bitterly rejecting or opposing 
established institutions and ways of doing things. For convenience 
these sources of youthful protest will be called problems of “growth- 
adjustment” in the remainder of this paper. Skipping over such 
patently obvious and centrally-important sources as need no further 
explanation,’ some of the forces responsible for growth-adjustment 
difficulties among contemporary youth include: 


1. Identity confusion | 

Modern society offers young people unprecedented opportunities for 
experimenting with and assuming a seemingly limitless variety of 
different identities. Children today no longer need grow up taking it 
for granted that their occupational roles will be similar to their par- 
ents’. Instantaneous and far-ranging communications made available 
through mass media inform young people about a large number of 
possible life styles running the gamut from “straight” astronauts to 
“cool” rock musicians. Varying life styles are made sufficiently real 
through the media so that new and different modes of behaving and 
believing less frequently seem outrageously at odds with identities 
learned in the home and the small, homogeneous community. “Every- 
thing is possible” is the message communicated directly (i. e., non- 
intellectually) through the communications barrage of modern media, 
and many young people respond by taking bits and pieces of identity 
from many sources and putting them together in individualistic mix- 
tures uniquely their own. 

In many respects this increase in the options available to young 
people is desirable and beneficial; it frees individuals to become what 


1 E.g., teaching ideals of equality and justice to young people in school while limiting 
access to housing, employment, and other social opportunities according to skin color; 
public policy statements about defending a “free world” defined so as to include au- 
thoritarian dictatorships in many parts of the world. 
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each can best. be. At present, however, adult society provides young 
people with almost no help in trying and assessing possible identities. 
Part of the problem, as Klapp has stated most succinctly, is that “When 
anybody can be anybody, nobody can be somebody.” $ Given the diffi- 
culty at any time in history but particularly in our own complex world 
of finding roles and a philosophy which provide relatively permanent 
personal and social satisfactions, it 1s not surprising that many young- 
sters are failing to make a successful transition through identity- 
exploration stages of adolescence and young adulthood. 

Curriculum implications. It will take years to develop and test cur- 
ricula specifically designed to help young people achieve stable and 
satisfying identities in a rapidly changing, urban environment. About 
all that is known for sure now is that traditional sources of identity in 
the family, church, and local neighborhood groups no longer can be 
depended on to provide an adequate sense of identity through the 
simple process of observing, imitating, and listening to the exhorta- 
tions of adults. Even during the time ego-strengthening and identity- 
testing curricula are being developed for use in the classroom, how- 
ever, there is much the school can do by providing a setting in which 
students seriously consider such fundamental questions as “Who am 
I?” and “What kind of person am I going to be?”. The degree to which 
the schools currently ignore these questions is a measure of our failure 
to understand that attempting to communicate subject matter to stu- 
dents who are unsure of who or what they are inevitably is a self- 
defeating waste of time. 

Although the schools do not presently have much of a curriculum 
to help students overcome identity problems, this does not mean that 
there is nothing the schools can do until we work out a comprehensive 
curriculum for this purpose. Projects like the Outward Bound Pro- 
gram in Colorado and several other states or the school-related camp- 
ing program in San Diego are achieving a great deal of success in 
helping young men and women learn how to function as individuals 
in a complex society. In cooperation with the schools, such opportu- 
nities can change the lives of many youth who now are mired in self- 
doubt and confusion. 

2, Privatism 

“Privatism” refers not to a search for privacy, which is a desirable 
condition in a hectic, urban setting, but to the restricting of contacts 
and interests as far as possible to immediate family and other primary 
groups of nearby persons. Since most individuals draw much comfort 
and sustenance from small, primary groups, a degree of privatistically- 
oriented behavior is an important and possibly indispensable part of 
social living. Like anything else, however, privatism easily can be 
carried to an extreme that is severely damaging to individuals as well 
as society as a whole. 

Pressures toward privatism pervade the lives of many of the social 
groups which constitute metropolitan society, from the inner city to 
the most affluent. suburbs. Among the inhabitants of central city slums, 
for example, the problems posed by an unusually dangerous and un- 
certain environment and the day-to-day difficulties of “making it” in 


8 Orrin E. Klapp, Collective Search for Identity (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
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this environment push in the direction of a very cautious stance toward 
strangers, particularly those who are different in any obvious way from 
oneself.? But it is the situation among families in the vast suburban 
areas which have grown so rapidly since the second world war which 
is much more interesting, for it is the privatism prevalent among large 
numbers of suburban families that helps to account for the rebellion 
and unrest evident among upper-middle-class youth in the suburbs. 

The reasons why many parents turn inward upon a small house and 
plot of land in the suburbs are easy to identify and sympathize with. 
The motivation behind moving to the suburbs, after all, more often 
than not is precisely to find a better life than seems possible in the 
densely-populated central city. To escape from pollution, congestion, 
crime, and high taxes, and, above all, to provide what are perceived as 
better educational opportunities and a safer and more wholesome 
environment for children to grow up in have been the generating forces 
behind the suburban migration of the twentieth century. It is under- 
standable that. the father who works in a noisy, highly-pressurized city 
and the mother who has personally or vicariously experienced difficul- 
ties protecting her children from unwholesome influences in the city 
should see their plot of ground in the suburbs as a refuge and should 
seek to isolate their children from the dangers and uncertainties of the 
outside world. This effort to keep children immersed in relatively 
homogeneous and controlled surroundings in their immediate neigh- 
borhood is, in fact, not just understandable but in many ways eminently 
laudable as well. 

One serious objection to privatism in the suburbs, however, is that it 
turns out not to work very well for a growing number of young people. 
True enough, few difficulties arise until youngsters reach adolescence, 
when a child must begin serious testing of the roles and identities he 
eventually will assume as an adult. To do this he must feel part of the 
larger “real world” which has been presented to him by the mass media 
and which he soon will enter and will have to survive in mostly on his 
own—regardless of how much material support may be available 
from his well-meaning parents. But desires to be tuned into and get on 
with the business of participating in the heterogeneous and fast- 
moving world of adult society do not jibe well with parents’ efforts to 
prolong childhood by protecting their children from the “wrong” kinds 
of experience and people as long as possible. Even among those young- 
sters who can learn to handle adult roles and responsibilities while 
living ina privatistically-oriented social situation, many will denounce 
and reject adult values and expectations which are bitterly resented as 
being provincial and restrictive. 

Curriculum implications. Although the school alone cannot over- 
come the negative effects of extreme efforts to insulate young people 
from the pluralistic society in which they are growing up and will live 
as adults, there is much it can do to help students acquire skills and 
understandings which will help them learn to participate in this so- 
ciety. The school’s primary role in this regard is to give students ex- 
perience in working with other people and groups and to develop 
mutual understanding of group values and behavior. Part of this can 
be cone through subject-matter studies in the curriculum, but to a large 
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degree the development of skills and understandings for living in a 
pluralistic society depends on direct personal contact from an early 
age with people and values other than those of one’s immediate family 
or neighborhood. 


3. Prolonged adolescence and techno-demographic change 

“osely related to the privatism which parents may seek to impose 
on youth in early adolescence is the fact of prolonged adolescence which 
many social scientists believe is the principal root cause of current un- 
rest among youth.’® Simply defined, prolonged adolescence refers to 
the lengthening period of time over which young people are expected 
to acquire an education before becoming fully-responsible ədults.*! As 
a natural byproduct of the trend toward formal education through 
college, larger anu larger numbers of young people are brought to- 
gether on college campuses or in other special settings where youth 
are deeply immersed in a culture somewhat distinctive from the culture 
of the nation as a whole. In addition, the growing size of the subcul- 
tures that form within the larger youth culture allows a youngster to 
live almost entirely within a subculture—a condition which as easily 
results in loss of contact with reality among radical youth as among 
middle-aged conservatives in a small town. 

Regardless of whether an observer believes that the “youth culture” 
which emerges when large numbers of young people are brought to- 
gether in this way is “good” or “bad,” the importance of this phenom- 
enon for reinforcing youthful desires and ideals (e.g., equality, per- 
sonal participation in decisions which affect. one’s life, the right to be 
different) is difficult to overestimate. 

A number of perceptive scholars concerned with youth and society, 
most notably Frank Musgrove, have looked a step beyond prolonged 
adolescence to analyze its economic and demographic causes.’? What 
analyses of this type basically concentrate on are the technological 
and economic forces which require young people to play relatively sub- 
servient roles in society long past the time adulthood was reached in 
previous eras and, still more fundamental, changes in the age pyramid 
brought about by improvements in medicine, sanitation, and other 
factors. Consequent lengthening of the life span, Musgrove has pointed 
out, means that positions of authority in the economy are filled for a 
much longer period of time by experienced occupants, and hence that 
younger persons have to wait many more years to reach positions of 
prestige and influence. If, at the same time, there is a rapid increase 
in the number of young people below the age of 15 or 20 (as is likely 
to occur beginning about. 1975). severe competition for a place in the 
sun will be added to the frustrations of prolonged dependence to create 
still more explosive dissatisfaction among youth. 

Curriculum implications. Since problems of growth-adjustment are 
so closely linked to prolonged adolescence and the related isolation of 


10 Bennet Berger, “The New State of American Man—Almost Endless Adolescence,” 
The New York Times Magazine, November 2, 1969, 32-33, 121-136. 
11 In a more precise statement Keniston has argued that— 

... A previously unlabeled stage of development is opening up. This stage is 
defined sociologically by post-adolescent disengagement from the adult society, de- 
velopmentally by continuing opportunities for psychological growth, and psycho- 
logically by a concern with the relationship of self and society. It is this stage of 
life which I term the stage of vouth. 
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youth from adult society, schools should not reinforce these problems 
by treating young people as children long after the time it is necessary 
to do so. One obvious implication is that youth should be actively in- 
volved in policy-making as well as decision-making in the school and 
the community at large by the time they complete the Junior high 
school: this clearly necessitates, in turn, student involvement much 
more widespread and comprehensive than is found in customary stu- 
dent council-type activities. 

Other obvious responses which the school could make in appropriate 
circumstances to problems associated with prolonged adolescence in- 
clude an expansion of study and work-study opportunities outside the 
school and introduction of the extended school year or other mecha- 
nisms which might reduce the time span between kindergarten and 
graduate school by at least two full years. 


4. Evolution in moral und. cultural values 


Changes which are occurring in moral and cultural value also are 
inseparably related to the evolution of technological society. When 
schools, the mass media, and other institutions expose youngsters to a 
variety of moral philosophies and points of view, a “post-conven- 
tional” morality emerges in which ethical principles replace unques- 
tioned acquiescence to traditional authority.“ As Harvard psychol- 
ogist Erik H. Erikson has pointed out in a number of writings con- 
cerned with the development of identity and belief in children and 
adolescents, a morality based on ethical principles is a societal impera- 
tive in the new world of technology and complicated human 
relationships. 

Considering cultural values in general, accelerating technological 
change has created a situation in which customs and beliefs of the im- 
mediate past begin to seem artificial and inauthentic to new genera- 
tions of youth. In one sense, this occurs because the environment has 
changed so rapidly that images and norms which served utilitarian 
purposes in previous eras no longer fit the changed environment.’ 
In another sense, what appears to be happening is that attitudes and 
norms have accumulated over several centuries into an attitude-norm 
system so complicated and difficult to learn that young people begin to 
perceive it as artificial and overcultured.'® This is especially likely to 
happen in the schools, which are expected to provide a greater quantity 
of education to a larger proportion of young people than ever before; 
in this situation motivational practices which were adequate a genera- 


18 Lawrence Kohlberg, “Moral Education in the Schools: A Developmental View,” The 
Schoo! Review, v. 74, no. 1 (Spring 1966), 1-30. 
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tion ago no longer have the capacity to generate acceptance of in- 
creasingly rigorous but “unreal” demands of the schools and other 
social institutions. Both perspectives can help us understand why edu- 
cational institutions established precisely in order to routinely transmit 
the cultural heritage of the past few centuries are being rejected by 
young people who view them as being irrelevant and archaic, l 

Another widely-recognized source of youthful unrest associated with 
changing moral viewpoints in a technological society is the relative 
affluence made possible by a highly productive economy. The emer- 
gence of a relatively large and prosperous middle class has meant that 
many more youngsters grow up free of constant pressures to accumu- 
late resources for the future and consequently are less preoccupied 
with internalizing traditional values and roles associated with per- 
sonal advancement and material success. If older Americans who grew 
up in conditions of extreme scarcity have a difficult time understanding 
why many of their children seem more concerned with personal selt- 
fulfillment than with security and material gain, younger persons have 
just as difficult a time understanding why large groups of citizens are 
not provided with a greater share of the output of a highly productive 
economy. 

Curriculum implications. The schools cannot long ignore the conse- 
quences on moral and cultural values of mass communications, changes 
in the nation’s technological environment, and relative affluence among 
large groups in the population, any more than they can repeal these 
underlying causes of growth-adjustment problems among vouth. Mam- 
taining a curriculum that may have been fairly well suited to the 1930's 
and 1940’s today leads many young people to reject not just outdated 
parts of the curriculum but the school itself. To reverse or at least 
halt these trends, the curriculum must deal directly with the concerns 
and values students bring to the school. 

There is no inherent reason why schools cannot play a much larger 
and more effective part in moral development without violating con- 
stitutional guarantees of separation between church and State. Frag- 
ments of a curriculum which might help young people develop moral 
philosophies suitable for a ioe modern society are being worked 
out in a number of the “new” social studies projects focusing on eco- 
nomics, political science, and anthropology, as well as in nondenomi- 
national curricula prepared by several religious groups. But the work 
of training teachers, testing curriculum in the classroom, and widely 
implementing it at appropriate grade levels in the schools has scarcely 
begun. 

The challenge to make the curriculum—and therefore the school it- 
self—much more “real” and authentic to students growing up in post- 
industrial society is, if anything, even more pressing and immediate 
than any of the other problems discussed in this paper. Fortunately, 
there are a number of approaches that can be widely used to provide 
a bridge between the school and the world outside. Among the more 
obvious and promising of these approaches for motivating students 
and hence for achieving both the social and the academic goals of edu- 
cation are: a) simulation. techniques for learning academic subject 
matter in the classroom; b) utilizing the neighborhood and commu- 
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nity outside the school as a resource for learning; and e) serious discus- 
sion and analysis of the concerns students actually feel in the school 
and classroom.'® But truly systematic efforts along these lines still are 
infrequent and unusual. 

Conclusions and Major Implications for Education and Federal Policy 

Although it would be easy to go on at great length enumerating 
causes of growth-adjustment problems among modern youth, enough 
has been said to indicate that these problems are rooted in long-term 
historic changes and hence are likely to spread more widely rather than 
wither away in the next decade. That they are manifested today most 
clearly among upper-middle class youngsters only means that young 
people growing up in middle-class environments generally are the first 
to be affected by such emerging characteristics of post-industrial so- 
ciety as affluence, prolonged adolescence, and new kinds of identity 
crises. As generally has happened in the past and in some respects 1s 
becoming evident today, young people of other social classes are likely 
to emulate many of the attitudes, reactions and tastes of established 
middle-class youth as these emerging societal trends make their im- 
pact felt on a growing proportion of the population. 

Despite the growing severity of growth-adjustment problems among 
youth and their inevitable manifestation in the form of serious diffi- 
culties m the schools, our present educational system—which grew to 
maturity in circumstances radically different from those we face to- 
day—offers virtually no meaningful (i.e. planned and systematic) pro- 
gram for helping young people cope with these problems. This also 
means, in turn, that we find ourselves in the rather bizarre position of 
operating a $35 billion a year public school system for socializing and 
educating the young that all but leaves them to fend for themselves as 
regards many of the most difficult problems of growing up and finding 
a rewarding place inthe social structure. 

Suggestions for curriculum change have been cited in the preceding 
sections dealing with growth-adjustment problems among youth. 
There is no space to consider all the major implications for educational 
policy which might be discussed in this concluding section, but two 
fundamental conclusions stand out which should be specified as clear] y 
and directly as possible. : 

1. Existing organizational and operational practices in the schools 
cannot accommodate the kinds of instructional programs and experi- 
ences which might help young people deal with the problems they will 
confront growing up in the seventies. Schools today simply are not 
stated or organized to provide youngsters with much help in such 
emerging existential tasks as establishing an identity, developing a 
moral philosophy, or relating to other people and groups with a back- 
ground different from one’s own. It is not that educators have been 
unconcerned with nonacademic (more properly, “preacademic”) goals: 
for at least half a century educational philosophy has been saturated 
with concern for the “whole child.” Instead, the major problem is that 


18 William Glasser, Schools Without Failure (New York: Harper & Row, 1969). 

19 In discussions with many educators, I have never heard asserttons contradicting 
this generalization. Many teachers are beginning to understand that failure to recognize 
or deal with growth-adjustment problems among students greatly dilutes the school’s 
Daey for transmitting academic subject matter through traditional approaches to 
curriculum and instruction. Stated more simply, teachers are becoming more cognizant 
of the truism that motivation precedes learning, and exhortation produces neither. 
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schools are organized and operated in a manner that in practice puts 
primary emphasis on mastery of academic content to the exclusion of 
other goals.” Few teachers are specifically trained or employed to 
conduct instruction focusing on such preacademic goals as identity 
formation and development of moral character; little, if any, resources 
are devoted to this purpose; no part of the school day is explicitly set 
aside for educating pupils to live well in a modern society; only frag- 
ments of appropriate instructional materials and curriculum guides 
are available to the average classroom teacher; and formal evaluation 
of the teacher’s efforts in this direction almost never is undertaken. 

One of the most plausible models for organizing and operating 
schools suitable for the seventies has been described by Fantini and 
Weinstein in a booklet titled Making Urban Schools Work.” Basically, 
Fantini and Weinstein propose that a distinction be made between 
the academic. personal, and social skills needed by the young and that 
a definite part of the school day or school week should be assigned to 
each of these three functions. Instructional personnel would specialize 
in one of the three areas, and instructional technology (e.g. computers, 
visual media) would be used to a much greater extent and more effec- 
tively than is possible in the school as it is presently organized. 

Other concepts for reorganizing instruction in the school have been 
developed by Klausmeier and his associates at the Wisconsin R & D 
Center, who propose that instruction be provided by Research and 
Instruction Units consisting of personnel with the training and re- 
sources to accomplish a greater variety of purposes more effectively 
and efficiently than is possible in existing self-contained or nearly 
self-contained classrooms. What both of these and other promising 
models for reorganizing the school have in common is emphasis on a 
few hasic concepts for improving education, particularly differentiated 
staffing, more intensive and appropriate use of technology, adequate 
attention to evaluation, and new ways of allocating time to a variety 
of educational goals. 

2. Changes this fundamental in the way schools are organized and 
operated cannot be accomplished without an enormous effort in teacher 
training and retraining, curriculum development and dissemination, 
and experimentation. in individual schools and school districts. None 
of these changes is likely to occur in the absence of substantial Federal 
programs to initiate and implement them in the schools. The U.S. 
Office of Education has traveled a long way in the sixties in taking 
steps to institutionalize change in the schools (e.g. establishment of 
research, development and dissemination agencies; the ES-70 Project: 
development of an elementary teacher training model; building of 
inter-institutional linkages), but its programs and resources for 
teacher training, research and evaluation, and initiation of change 
processes In the educational system will have to be enlarged greatly 
and strengthened or the public schools may prove to be a fatal Achilles 
heel as we struggle to maintain some semblance of a unified, peaceful 
nation in the decade ahead. 


$ — Alice White, “The View from the Pupil's Desk,” The Urban Review (April i968), 


“a Mario Fantini and Gerald Weinstein, Making Urban Schools Work: Social Realities 
and the Urban School (New York : Hoit, Rinehart and Winston, 1968). 
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LEARNING TO FEEL—HUMANISTIC EDUCATION AND 
TOMORROW’S SCHOOLS 


Harold C. Lyon, Jr, Horace Mann, lecturer, School of Education, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


THE PROBLEM— NEGLECT OF THE AFFECTIVE 


Our educational systems are dominated by one-dimensional teachers 
and faculty who are concerned almost. entirely with the development 
of the cognitive or intellectual capacity of their students. We have 
conditioned teachers to deny feelings and, hence, have cut them and 
their students off from the rich vistas of learning which feeling can 
open. Isolating intellectual or cognitive learning from feeling or 
effective learning 1s a mistake, the impact of which we are feeling on 
campuses and in classrooms all over the country. It is a mistake which 
has educated a large number of intellectual “half-men”, brilliantly 
developed, perhaps, on the intellectual end of the continuum, but 
severely lacking on the affective end. 

The nurturing of the emotional side of the student—love, empathy, 
awareness, and fantasy—either has been neglected or left to the indi- 
vidual, his family, or chance. All too often chance prevails, and the 
result becomes a half-man, who, like his teachers, has been educated 
to function effectively on only the intellectual plane, and whose feel- 
ings remain unknown to him, misunderstood by others, and which 
seem to exist beyond his conscious control. 

Most of the things that students enjoy about school are the things 
highly charged with feelings and emotions and which have little to 
do with the present curriculum; in fact, they are usually classroom 
taboos. I refer to what we have labeled as extracurricular activities: 
boy-girl relationships, protests, social causes, dances, rock music, cars, 
and really getting to know someone. It is high time for us to admit 
that students and teachers have emotions—many of which are confused 
and many more of which are ignored or suppressed. I submit that if we 
do not act to legitimize the emotional growth of children, we and they 
will continue to pay a heavy price in drug-taking, promiscuity, dis- 
ruption, and random violence. Feelings which are ignored often be- 
come explosive. Fortunately, we are beginning to discover that people 
can be educated to express, understand, and control their emotions 
just as they have learned to order their mental processes. But if we are 
not willing to make this effort with our children, we run the risk of 
having to confront, later on, people whose emotions were developed 
haphazardly and uncritically—and it is still true that a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. I am advocating that. we begin to look on 
people as whole human beings who have feelings—feelings which 
directly influence their intellectual growth. Schools must recognize 
that pleasure, spontaneity, and feelings are as vital as, if not more vital 
than intellectual achievement. in the total development of children. 

“Humanistic education,” as it is being called today by a few pioneers 
in the field, is a movement which offers some hope for replacing our 
old idea of teaching with the joy of discovery. Anyone who has 
watched, as I have, a class of fifth graders transform their own class- 
room from utter chaos to the industrious buzz of children discovering 
things, after the children were permitted to evolve their own rules for 
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behavior, has discovered the lesson of “allowing” rather than “making.’ 
For instance, a child who feels a need to ask for his own word—a 
particular gut feeling word of anger, joy, or fear that is gripping him 
that day, and has it written for him in his own word book—discovers 
the word instantaneously and most likely never forgets it. To him 
writing and reading become a natural extension of feeling and speak- 
ing as he discovers what he is actually trying to feel. How much more 
effective it is to facilitate a child’s own discovery of words through 
integration of his own feelings than it is to force inane “Dick and 
Janeisms”’ on him day after day! A student who has discovered some- 
thing significant needs no instructor-assigned grade as a measure of his 
accomplishment. He deeply feels the accomplishment immediately, and 
that is the best reward possible. 

The word “teach” is defined in the dictionary as “. . . to make to 
know.” Yet it is very difficult to make someone know something. Dr. 
Carl Rogers, the famous psychologist, in his excellent new. book, 
Freedom to Learn, puts it this way : 

I see the facilitation of learning as the aim of education, the way we 
learn to live as individuals in process ... We know .. . that the initia- 
tion of such learning rests not upon the teaching skills of the leider, not 
upon his scholarly knowledge of the field, not upon his curricular plan- 
ning, not upon his use of audiovisual aids, not upon the programmed 
learning he utilizes, not upon his lectures and presentations, not upon an 
abundance of book:', though each of these might at one time or another 
be utilized as an important resource. No, the facilitation of significant 
learning rests upon certain attitudinal qualities which exist in the per- 
sonal relationship between the facilitator and the learner.’ 

It seems to me to make a lot of sense to substitute “learning facilita- 
tors” for “teachers.” The attitudinal qualities which Carl Rogers cites 
as being significant in a learning facilitator area : 

1) Realness in the facilitator 

2) Prizing, acceptance, and trust 

3) Empathetic understanding 
When a facilitator creates, even to a modest degree, a classroom climate 
characterized by all that he can achieve of realness, prizing, and 
empathy; when he trusts the constructive tendency of the individual 
and the group; then he discovers that he has inaugurated an educa- 
tional revolution. Learning becomes life, and a very vital life at that.’ 

Altogether too many teachers and faculty members wear what I 
call “status authority” rather than “natural authority.” The teacher 
wearing “status authority” stands behind the podium, with his degrees 
and titles, and lectures “down” at a collective body of students about 
what he thinks is relevant. The teacher wearing “natural authority” 
has earned it, not because of his degrees or titles, but rather by demon- 
strating to his students that he shares with them the classroom time 
for learning and the resources he has available—himself, his friends 
and associates. his knowledge, his experiences, his feelings, and the 
students themselves. Students see him as a partner with them in a 
learning experience, sharing a combination of resources which are 
relevant to their lives and goals. It seems quite appropriate to call 
such a person with “natural authority” a “learning facilitator” rather 


than a “teacher.” 


1Carl Rogers, Freedom to Learn, Charles Ð. Merrill Publishing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1969, p. 106. 
3 Ibid., p. 118. 
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It is my opinion that the avoidance of dealing with feelings in the 
classroom is one of the major reasons why education is being attacked 
violently by students who doubt its relevance to their lives; by black 
people demanding attention to their needs for pride, identity, and 
dignity; and by hippies protesting the hypocrises of an unfeeling 
adult world. 

In January 1969, J was invited to take part in a conference hosted 
by the President of Columbia University entitled “Columbia—< fter 
the Crisis.’ Among the participants were the trustees of Columbia, 
the key administrators and faculty, student leaders, and a group of 
outside voyeurs who had been invited for objectivity, I suppose. The 
conference was organized into eight or ten small “encounter groups” 
(an Intensive se group experience) led by Dr. Carl Rogers and a 
team of trained group leaders who, though they had nothing to do 
with the organizing of the conference, were called in at the last minute 
in a desperate attempt to open communications. Each small group 
was composed of a mixture of trustees, faculty, administrators, stu- 
dents, and outsiders. 

In the author’s group, which was led by Carl Rogers, it became 
apparent that one of the faculty rnaembers—a distinguished physicist— 
was gradually moving his chair back from the group circle, Dr. 
Rogers remarked to the faculty member that he had the feeling that 
he was trying to withdraw from the group. The faculty member 
replied that indeed, he was. He had not come to the conference to be 
psychoanalyzed but rather to learn. “Learning,” he stated, “takes place 
on an intellectual, rational level not on an emotional plane. Not a 
wise intellectual statement has been uttered here today,” he declared. 
“Tf anyone else would care to engage in an intellectual discussion, I 
propose they leave this group and join me in the next room for some 
profitable learning.” 

After this statement, one of the outsiders, a president of a founda- 
tion, remarked that he now understood a little better what the problem 
at. Columbia was all about. A student responded that this reluctance 
of the faculty to deal on any level except the intellectual was at the 
root of Columbia’s difficulties—in fact, at the root of the difficulties 
all over our campuses today. It became increasingly obvious to the 
outsiders, including the author, that the essence of the Columbia stu- 
dent demands was for faculty members to deal with them humanly— 
with emotion and feelings—rather than purely on the intellectual 
level—a “safe” plane where most faculty members at the conference 
struggled to remain and where, of course, their competence was 
unquestioned, 

In a large general session of the conference, when all participants 
were assembled in one room, the students decided to take the floor and 
present their side of the problem. In a great display of emotion and 
with tears flowing freely, the students, without any pretentious pomp 
and dignity, but with great vividness and articulateness, attempted 
to communicate their feelings to the trustees, administration and fac- 
ulty. Throughout this session several top administrators and faculty 
denied that Columbia had a communication problem—a naive declara- 
tion, at best, for any university to claim. Yet, throughout this session 
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the lack of communication among students, faculty, and administra- 
tors became flagrantly obvious to the outside observers. 

An extremely articulate, long-haired student. stood and remarked, 
“The crises at Columbia all boiled down to the dichotomy of ‘intellect’ 
versus ‘feelings’ or to put it another way ‘duplicity’ versus ‘morality’.” 
This statement went over the heads of most of the conferees, and as 
invariably occurred, a faculty member rose and began to lecture in an 
intellectual monotone. An outsider—a distinguished psychologist and 
nhilosopher—remarked to me that no one seemed to hear the important 
key point that the student had just made: that faculty members deal- 
ing on an emotionally “safe” intellectual level were practicing duplicity 
in failing to-face up to their feelings. They were half-men—well devel- 
oped, intellectually, but lacking the capacity to express their feelings 
directly. Students, on the other hand, were dealing openly and honestly 
with their feelings, and consequently were being moral and honest 
in spite of the faculty’s pontifical views of their morality. 

The denial of most faculty at Columbia to nurture and deal with 
feelings is, in the author’s opinion, one of the underlying reasons for 
the crisis at Columbia and at other institutions today. In many ways, 
the conference at Arden House could be considered a failure. In one 
important way, however, it was successful in that it focused clearly 
on one of the principal problems facing Columbia and other institu- 
tions—the problem which results when human traits and capacities 
are divorced from each other, when rationality is segregated from emo- 
tions, and when wishes and desires are isolated from the means to sat- 
isfy them. As their name implies, “intellectuals” are sometimes partial 
human beings. The rest of what they could be is too often locked use- 
lessly inside them. 

Students in schools all over the country are saying: “We are human 
beings just like you. We have feelings just as you do. In fact, many 
of your actions indicate that you do not feel as much as we do. We need 
you and your experience; however, treat us as individual human 
beings, rather than col'ectively as another class.” 

Today’s youth are extraordinarily energetic, strongly and positively 
motivated, well-educated in certain categories of knowledge, and pas- 
sionatelv committed to improving the world in which we live. Though 
the violent efforts of the more irresponsible students have clouded over 
the constructive efforts of others, many constructive things have heen 
accomplished by students. Students have been in the vanguard of the 
civil rights movement, the Peace Corps, the Teacher Corps, VISTA, 
the cry for reform on our campuses, and, in fact, the demand for 
relevance and sincerity in the nation. 

The views expressed in this article are not to suggest, however, that 
vouth are infallible. It is nonsensical and perhaps destructive to accept 
the inappropriateness of some youth simply because it. comes from 
youth. Parents, teachers and faculty have enormous responsibility 
for the actions of our youth, especially when we believe in their causes. 
Tt becomes our obligation not simply to approve uncritically, but to 
attempt to share whatever resources we have to make our young leaders 
and their followers better able to deal effectively and responsibly with 
and change the world around them. This is difficult to do from the 
unfeeling pedestal of the “intellectual half-man.” 
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Humanizina EDUCATION 


So much for the problems inherent in educational] systems which 
neglect the development of the affective or feeling side of students. 
What can we do about this situation ? 

A new movement which is just beginning in this country, labeled 
“humanistic education,” offers a vision of hope in a time when hope 
does not come easily. Though humanistic education offers no panacea 
for the problems we face, it is, in my judgment, a direction in which 
we must move if we are to bridge the generation gap and begin educat- 
ing whole men who can deal with their feelings as well as their 
intellects. Humanistic education has been defined as an integration of - 
cognitive and affective learning. 

Humanistic education is something of an umbrella. It has clustered 
beneath it a diverse and amazing collection of people: unconventional 
innovators from the Esalen Institute poking fearlessly into the nooks 
and crannies of human potential; pragmatic industrialists seeking to 
_ maximize the productive output of the brains they employ; utopian 
thinkers busily creating strategies to keep society viable throughout 
the twentieth century and into the next; “Third Force” psychologists 
and psychiatrists setting forth their image of man asa sl aiar, 
uncovering his specieshood and selfhood; and educators desperately 
attempting to combat the wholesale failure of the urban public school 
systems. The movement is rather undisciplined and inchoate, an un- 
organized aggregate of highly individualistic innovators. The thin 
glue that holds them together is the notion that the integration of 
affective and cognitive processes in the learning experience 1s a highly 
desirable, realizable, but. seldom achieved or practiced state of affairs. 
While there are few large-scale programs in humanistic education, 
those models that do exist have not been very well supported or pro- 
moted on a national level. One kind of support which would greatly 
facilitate the pioneering work done in this field is the development of a 
national dissemination system, which would encourage cross-fertiliza- 
tion while discouraging unnecessary duplication of efforts. 


A NATIONAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION SYSTEM 


In fact, another pressing need which we face in this country is for 
an effective national education dissemination system that can get the 
word out effectively about new innovations and developments, such 
as humanistic education, to the 27,000 school districts around the coun- 
try. There are several research-oriented systems such as ERIC (run 
by the U.S. Office of Education) ; however, this is information about 
research, read almost exclusively by researchers rather than teachers, 
administrators, parents, or school board members. Many noteworthy 
developments, and a few important breakthroughs in education, are 
taking place around the country; but few schools of education (which 
are, for the most part, rigid bastions against change that remain a 
decade or more behind the times) are exposed to these models. Those 
that are exposed either clam up in their shells of intellectual con- 
servatism or hear about them through third- or fourth-hand hearsay. 
We need a dissemination system that will tie each of the 27,000 school 
districts around the country into a communications network. If sev- 
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eral of the large Hollywood film companies, for instance, would be 
interested in making a serious investment in education, it. seems that 
they would have the potential to make some real progress in this area. 

For example, such a company, already having the large investments 
in facilities and equipment, could produce every other week on a sub- 
scription basis a top caliber 16-mm. film with appropriate printed 
supplementary material which could be mailed every other week to 
each of the subscribing school districts in the country. Federal funds 
could be legislated for each school district to have a grant for subscrib- 
ing to this kind of service. Each superintendent or principal would set 
up two hours every other week for in-service training when all his 
teachers could gather to view the film and have a discussion. Each 
film would feature some new innovation being tried in a school or 
school of education. Supplementing the teachers in the films would be 
such narrators as Robert Vaughan, Bill Cosby, Gregory Peck, and 
other actors who have already demonstrated their desire to make a 
contribution to education (of course, these skilled actors would already 
be under contract to the large film companies). In this way the great 
film and dramatic skill and expertise of Hollywood could be married 
to the knowledge of educators in a most productive mating. The 
American Film Institute made a modest but important start in bring- 
ing Hollywood together with education in a summer institute at Santa 
Barbara in 1968 funded by the Education Professions Development 
Act of the U.S. Office of Education. However, in the dissemination 
area, much potential remains to be tapped by getting the word out to 
others who are isolated from important new developments such as the 
humanistic education movement. 


Tir PIONEERS IN Huwanistic EDUCATION 


Behind the pioneers in the humanistic education movement is the 
theoretical work of such notables as Alexander Lowen, Abraham 
Maslow, Fritz Perls, Carl Rogers, and others. The research and 
theoretical design in “human potential” of these men have set the 
scene for some innovative and pragmatic work being carried out in 
classroom frontiers by a handful of courageous, if perhaps less known, 
educators such as Dwight Allen, Terry Borton, George Brown, Wil- 
liam Schultz, Gerald Weinstein, and a group of educators working at 
Esalen Institute and the National Training Laboratory. There are 
many other unknown educators in classrooms around the countrv 
who are doing some significant pioneering in humanistic education. 
There is a pressing need to bring these people together to share 
their ideas. There is also a need to gather the data they have collected 
and to analyze it. There is a need to disseminate information to others 
on what they are doing. There is a need to give them some support 
and funding—Federal, State, and private—to pursue their work, and 
finally there is a need for evaluation and research on what they are 


accomplishing. 
Hreaanistic Epcucation TEectrniQves 


What is being done to integrate feelings into the classroom? Al- 
though there are many different approaches, varying from role play- 
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ing to the use of encounter groups, not nearly enough is being done. 
Some educators feel that they can teach the traditional academic dis- 
ciplines better by integrating the affective component with the cogni- 
tive subject matter. For instance, an English teacher treating the 
Red Badge of Courage or Lord of the Flies divides her class into 
small groups of five students and then tells each group to get rid of 
one member. The members that are rejected may form their own group. 
The class then has a discussion of how it feels to be rejected by a group. 
From this they can understand more vividly how Stephen Crane’s 
hero felt when he was rejected by the different regiments he attempted 
to join, or how Piggy felt in Lord of the Flies when he was rejected 
from the group. The teacher might also tie in a discussion of how 
minority group members, in general, feel when rejected from member- 
ship in the larger social group. 

Another group in the humanistic education movement feels that 
there is a need for an entire new “curriculum of the self” which would 
expose children to their feelings and self-concepts. One of the leaders 
in this group is Gerald Weinstein, who feels that we need a separate 
affective curriculum (in much the same way as we have a physical 
education curriculum) that would deal with a student's concept of 
his own identity, power, and relationships. In such a program the in- 
dividual, himself, and “the process” become the content in the class- 
room. The idea is that the teacher (who must have achieved, herself, 
a certain measure of self-awareness through previous training) creates 
situations or confrontations through various exercises which help the 
student to identify what his unique behavior responses are in certain 
situations; what he expects this behavior to accomplish: how others 
see this behavior; what alternative behavior, if any, he would like to 
experiment with; what. effect this has on others; what changes he 
would like to make in his behavior; and, then, strategies for making 
those changes. Such a curriculum goes quite a bit beyond the initial 
self-awareness stage. It provides the student with tools for negotiating 
behavior change with himself and others. 

A first grade teacher in California, Gloria Siemons, who has worked 
with George Brown at Esalen in a humanistic teacher training project 
funded by the Ford Foundation, is using humanistic techniques with 
children and parents doing such exercises as the “blind walk” where a 
child or parent is blindfolded and led by his partner on a sensory walk, 
experiencing as many different sensations as he trusts his partner to 

ive, 

A fifth grade teacher exposes her students to varied communication 
experiences by having them pair off and sit back to back, communicat- 
ing with their partners by speaking only. They then sit. face to face 
and communicate nonverbally using the eyes only. This is followed by 
a few minutes of communicating with eyes closed, only touching fin- 
gers. During this last phase of the exercise with fingers touching. thev 
say “hello,” take a walk, get into a fight, make up, and say “goodbye.” 
The pairs then discuss the exercises and their reactions and feelings 
about the various modes of communication. Invariably, they learn very 
quickly that words often get in the way of our communication with 
others, and that often much more can be said about feelings using non- 


verbal means. 
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An urban educator, Gerald Weinstein, who is Director of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Center for Humanistic Education, has an 
eighth grade New York City class put on “one-way feeling — 
through which they can see special things. He usually has a box full 
of old dime store glasses which, when described as “suspicious glasses,” 
enable the wearer to sce everything suspiciously. A volunteer wearing 
them, looks at Weinstein and asks suspiciously, “I wonder why you’re 
here today and our regular teacher is out loafing or goofing off?” 
Weinstein replies, “That’s exactly the way suspicious glasses work.” 
The boy looks around the room and asks, “I wonder if those two boys 
in the back of the room are talking about me?” Another pair of glasses, 
“self-righteous glasses,” provide some more interesting results. When 
asked who might wear “self-righteous glasses,” a child replies, “Bat- 
man!” Another says, “the principal !” A boy in the back of the room 
says, “the counselor!” Whenever you are sent to see him he always 
asks, “What trouble have you been in again?” When asked what the 
opposite of “self-righteous glasses” might be, one student replies, 
“People-are-not-too-different-from-me glasses.” When asked what 
kind of glasses a new kid coming into the school ought to have, several 
students reply, “Power glasses, to make it through the fights!” A new 
student in the class emphatically agrees, and this ree, it off a dis- 
cussion on how he might be accepted by the others. When the stu- 
dents in the class all put on “strong point glasses,” and look around at 
their fellow students, the classroom becomes alive with feeling as stu- 
dents begin honestly telling others, in most cases for the first time, 
about their strengths, A new warmth seems to spread among these 
ghetto hardened children as they hear reinforcing feedback from 
others in the class about their strong points. Some more new insight 
flows as they look into mirrors while wearing “strong point glasses” 
and describe what they see. | 

Principals from different school districts meet at a National Train- 
ing Lab Workshop in Bethel, Maine for a weekend of “t-grouping” 
or sensitivity training, during which they take off their “masks” and 
get some straight feedback about how they relate to others as well 
as some support about how they might relate better. 

Physical education and math teachers from California meet at 
at the Center for Studies of the Person at La Jolla, California, for a 
summer “encounter” workshop during which they act out their feel- 
ings with other teachers who play the role of problem students or 
difficult administrators. 

Pairs of seventh graders react to music by painting in teams with 
both members holding the same brush, painting whatever the music 
inspires. This is followed by discussions between them of coopera- 
tion, leadership, passivity, and hostility. 

A high school class, divided up into small groups, draws a com- 
posite portrait of its group members, using the strong points of each 
in the drawing. 

A. first-grade teacher uses dance and song to teach her children 
to feel the sounds they are learning to say. 

A dean of a school of education, Dwight Allen, erases the slate of 
required courses, and gives students equal rights with faculty to spend 
a year planning a new relevant school of education (allowing academic 
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credit for their work) which is based on the needs of the 1970s rather 
than the 1940's. 

A history teacher creates role playing situations to make a history 
class come to life with the students acting out how members of the 
power structure felt during the French Revolution. 

Migh school seniors role play a university-student crisis with differ- 
ent members playing the administration, and others playing the stu- 
dents and faculty. They then discuss how it felt to have freedom 
restricted or how 1t felt to be coerced. 

William Schutz, author of the book, Joy, leads a group of school 
superintendents in self-awareness exercises at a weekend workshop at 
Esalen Institute during which they begin to realize, as they cramp 
each others’ styles, how much they restrict the initiative and oppor- 
tunity of their staffs and teachers. 

This is humanistic education and it’s happening in scattered loca- 
tions throughout the country. In a book I have written on humanistic 
education, entitled Learning to Feel-Feeling to Learn (to be published 
by Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., in 1970), I cite many more de- 
tailed descriptions of how feelings or the affective can be integrated 
with cognitive or intellectual learning to provide a more humanistic 
and relevant education. | 

I am not advocating in this paper that the classroom become pri- 
marily a therapeutic “couch” for children—though there should be 
some therapeutic things happening. J am not advancing a set of thera- 
peutic procedures for teachers to use, though dealing with feelings can 
be therapeutic. Nor am I advocating that teachers become amateur 
psychoanalysts or replace counselors or school psychologists, though, 
perhaps in a humanistic school, counselors and psychologists might be 
freer from the rush of overwhelming emotional problems which pre- 
vent them from helping normal children find their own fulfilling pae 
in this world. Most teachers are not professionally or legally qualified 
to perform the function of the psychoanalyst, though some research 
has shown that perhaps we shouldn’t be as timid about this as we have 
been. (The work of Margaret Rioch è shows that selected housewives 
can be given training in a year or so which will enable them to do 
therapy as effective in soa en as the work of experienced profes- 
sionals.) So, in spite of the fact that I am not pushing for teachers to 
become amateur psychoanalysts, there is ample room and a great need 
for a bold move educators and teachers toward the affective realm. 

Not nearly enough is being done. Not enough information is being 
disseminated about what is being accomplished. Very little evaluation 
of the things being tried is being done, and there is very little money 
to support the things that the small group of courageous pioneers are 
attempting and accomplishing. 

There is existing legislation, such as the Education Professions 
Development Act, which could provide some funds for teacher training 
in humanistic education. However, more money is necded for launch- 
ing several pilot model humanistic education centers, for running some 
institutes and workshops, and for disseminating information nationally 
on what is happening. A relatively modest investment in three pilot 


3 Margaret J. Rioch, E. Elkes, A. A. Flint, B.S. Usdansky, R. G. Newman, and E. Sibler, 
NIMH pilot study in training mental health counselors, American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1963, 33, p. 678-679. 
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humanistic education centers (funded in the vicinity of $3 million a 
year each, for a period of three years) would help give humanistic 
education the beginning it deserves. Funding is also needed for a 
National Education Dissemination System. Much of the work done in 
a dissemination program such as the one suggested in this paper would 
be done by the major film companies who would have to bid to corner 
significant blocks of the market from the school systems around the 
country. However, planning has to be done on the national level, and 
small grants of several thousand dollars to each of the 27,000 school 
districts in the country would be used to contract on a selective bid 
basis with the film companies for the dissemination service. 

Present. trends toward increased leisure time; growing population 
and urbanization; rapid growth in the human service occupation sec- 
tor; increased mobility; more racial, generational, and international 
contacts and conflicts; increased need for interdisciplinary communi- 
cation to meet increasingly complex problems; greater opportunity for 
involvement in the creative arts; and greater estrangement from our 
bodily functions through excessive reliance on technological deviees— 
all call for a more concerted effort of education in the affective domain. 
This call is beginning to be voiced in such disparate camps as the 
pioneers whose efforts in expanding the human potential for openness, 
honesty, warmth, and freedom were touched upon in this paper, as well 
as corporation executives desirous of improved efficiency through bet- 
ter communication, cooperation, decision making, and problem solving. 
While one group is predominantly humanistic, concerned with internal 
growth, and the other pragmatic, concerned with external results, they 
both share a conviction that man’s life on earth can be made more 
rewarding through concerted efforts at humanistic education. Make no 
mistake, however; humanistic education is not a panacea; it will not 
correct all the world’s ills, solve the pressing social problems of the day, 
or guarantee each of us a full life. But humanistic education is a step 
in a direction which offers us some hope for changing our schools. 

In short, we are now at the edge of a new threshold. Just begin- 
ning to emerge are a number of new approaches to the extension of 
human consciousness and the realization of human potential. These 
implications mean, as William Schutz in his book, Joy, expresses it: 

... that we can enjoy other people, learn to work and play with them, 
to love and fight with them, to touch them, to give and take with them, 
to be with them contentedly or to be happily alone, to lead or to follow 
them, to create with them. And our institutions, our organizations, the 
‘establishment’—even these we are learning to use for our own joy. 
Our institutions can be improved, can be used to enhance and support 
individual growth, can be re-examined and redesigned to achieve the 
fullest measure of human realization. All these things are coming. None 
are here, but they are closer—closer than ever before. 

The humanistic education movement which is now beginning to 
educate students about the feelings which they bring with them to 
school can help to bring Schutz’s vision closer. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING EDUCATION IN THE 1970°S 


Sidney P. Marland, Jr., President, Institute for Educational Development, 
New York, N.Y. 


As one weighs the very large questions surrounding public edu- 
cation and the legislative opportunities pertaining thereto, one could 
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construct an almost infinite array of needs. Rather than attempt an 
all-inclusive listing, I have cited below ten areas of concern, all of 
which deserve high legislative priority. Of these ten, I have devel- 
oped two urgent issues, [literacy and Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion, in modest detail and have developed a third issue of urgency, 
the Teacher, in considerable detail. l 

1. Expanded pre-primary programs for the poor and otherwise 
disadvantaged. 

2. Very substantial increase in direct teaching and learning 
relationships between the business community and the schools, 
especially in cities. Tax incentives may enhance this promising 
activity. 

3. Intensive application of educational technology to increase 
teacher productivity. 

4, Universal retirement system for all professional employees 
of public schools to increase mobility and teacher freedom. 

5. Very large increases in categorical fiscal support to the big 
cities. 

6. Systematic articulation of responsibilities between schools 
and industry as we face the need for creating 1.5 million new 
jobs (and ready employees) each year. 

7. Very substantial opportunities for in-service education of 
teachers to keep pace with change. 

8. Illiteracy (See following) 

9. Vocational-Technical ——— (See following) 

10. The teacher (See following) 

In offering counsel on the education scene as I see it during the 
next decade, I have followed your admonition to “think broadly,” 
and not necessarily in the context of a specific legislative design. In- 
deed, my notions may be only indirectly suited to legislation. But for 
what they are worth they may be useful as we try to perceive the 
settings in which legislation may arise, and educational programs may 
respond accordingly. | 

The following issues are not necessarily listed in order of impor- 
tance, nor are they by any means all inclusive of the needs of the 
seventies. They are one man’s perception of three of the large prob- 
lems of education that may find their solution through Federal inter- 
vention and support. 

LITERACY 


One of the large, and still unresolved, problems of our time is the 
considerable number of American citizens, young and old, who can- 
not read or write. While heavy concentrations of illiteracy may be 
found among our ethnic minorities in cities, the problem is by no 
means confined to urban centers. Despite aggressive scholarly re- 
search, and honest and diligent. application to the task by teachers 
and administrators, the solution to the illiteracy problem has eluded 
us. There are many explanations: lack of motivation, cultural ob- 
stacles, family indifference, environmental adversity, hunger, ete. 
Acknowledging all the explanations and justifications, we must, as a 
nation, discover ways to teach all mentally adequate citizens to read. 
Even at the expense of other very important programs, this essential 
function of civilized man must have pre-eminence in our priorities. 
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Otherwise, our best intentions in other social interventions such as 
job development, equal opportunity, housing, welfare and health, will 
1ave only passing and peripheral effect. Good starts have been made 
in literacy programs for adults under the Adult Basic Education sup- 
port. Some slight gains have been made with elementary and high 
school children. The problem on all levels still remains unsolved for 
large numbers of our people. As a teacher, I am ashamed of the 
evidence. 
VocationaL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The late 1960’s have brought fresh and promising examples of 
what can be done broadly in preparing Americans for satisfying em- 
ployment. But, again, the surface has barely been scratched. For 
generations our public schools have glorified college entrance as 
the epitome of success and accomplishment. As a young and daring 
nation deeply committed to the democratic ideal of educational op- 

ortunity as distinct from our European, African, and Asian for- 

ears, we have virtually achieved the goals of providing access to 
higher education for all who can profit from it, and who desire it. 
But we have achieved the goal at the expense of the “other half” 
of our population, who, for a number of good reasons, do not go to 
college, and need not. The schools have provided for this half of our 
young people a choice between a diminished version of the college 
preparatory program, or the option of vocational school, imposed 
at age 13 or 14, pre-ordaining a schooling in skills believed by our 
people to be something less excellent than college. 

This has produced a sharp and counter-productive attitude among 
parents, teachers, and the public at Jarge that classifies the vocational 
school as the place of demeaning expectations and, very likely, dirty 
hands. The parents of black and other minority group children are 
particularly emphatic in their perception of this dichotomy. A recent 
survey of parents in a large, inner-city high school revealed that 93 
percent of the parents expected their children to go to a four year 
college-—this, in spite of the actual college entrance record of the 
school at five to six percent, of its graduates, and a desperately nega- 
tive record of academic performance by 60--70 percent of the student 
body. Yet, any thought of vocational-technical education for imme- 
diate job entry following high school, in clearly established manpower 
requirements of the area, is repulsive to many parents and young 
people because of our folklore concerning educational excellence as 
definable only in terms of college entrance. 

The attitude of the American people toward the world of work 
must be turned around. Great effort must be devoted, not only to the 
invention and implementation of creative vocational-technical cur- 
ricular opportunities for young people, starting at about Grade Six, 
but also to massive changes in public attitudes, especially among 
minorities toward those who work with their hands. This is not to 
say that very large numbers of black and other minority young 
people should not go to college. Quite the contrary. But, like whites, 
many will not. We cannot risk longer this bitter experience of per- 
haps 50 percent of our young people—black and white—completing 
schcol with a euphemistic “general” education, that has no relevance 
to colicge, little relevance to job entry, and no relevance whatever 
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to the young person in school. The emergence of the comprehensive 
high school, properly defined and implemented, carries the ultimate 
solution to this problem. Among the radical changes that may de— 
rive, if we truly mean to take the problem seriously, is the feasibility 
of having every high school student engaged for at least a semester 
in a genuine work-study program giving dignity and worth to work 
in its largest sense. Somewhere down this road the term “relevance” 
may find its place in the high school program. 


Tre TEACHER 


The following passage may be easily misconstrued as an attack 
against the organized teacher. On the contrary it is a serious expres- 
sion of concern by a school administrator who has viewed the in- 
creasing chasm between a board of education and faculty with deep 
distress, The administrator by definition, not by choice, is excluded 
from the role of championing the teacher. Yet he is not ready to 
cast his lot with the board of education as the teacher’s adversary. 
Therefore, in this uneasy time he may be a useful participant in the 
chemistry of substantial changes now in motion, particularly as 
the advocate of children. 

The past decade has brought a substantial change in the role of 
the teacher. For good or for bad, the teacher, especially in cities, 
has become a militant, insistent. upon social and political force, 
sometimes appearing to serve children, and sometimes appearing 
more stridently to serve the teachers’ personal gains. The power of 
traditional labor relations processes within the teaching profession 
has brought long overdue progress to teachers’ circumstances, and 
has verv possibly brought adversities in terms of education in gen- 
eral. There is a very fundamental question that might be asked, 
but which probably will find no answer. Would the present. phenom- 
ena of student rebellion, defiance of authority, hostility, vandalism, 
obscenity and other forms of unacceptable social behavior in many 
of our schools have occurred if large numbers of teachers had not, 
themselves, first broken the laws, defied the courts, and coerced 
students to support strikes by absenting themselves from school 
illegally? Two thousand high schools and junior high schools during 
1968-69 experienced rebellious student acts classified as violent. One 
mav speculate at length on this question, without productive gains. 

The fact. remains that teachers’ organizations have moved substan- 
tially and rapidlv into the labor movement. It can be argued that this 
action has probably improved the personal circumstances of the teacher 
in terms of salary and other benefits. Whether it has favorably or un- 
favorably affected the lives and learning of children in the schools 
is not known. But favorably affecting the lives and learning of chil- 
dren is what schools are all about, as distinct from favoring the lives 
of teachers. No matter how earnestly and sincerely we believe in the 
upgrading of material and professional status for teachers, the ulti- 
mate objective of such effort. must be the improvement of instruction. 
A cireumstantial case can be offered to sugeest that rival organiza- 
tional efforts, clashes between teachers and supervisory personnel, 
work stoppages, and emotional tensions surromndine militant har- 
gaining procedures have preoccupied the encreies of many teachers 
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to the disadvantage of children. No sound evidence has been offered by 
teacher organizations to demonstrate that improved circumstances for 
teachers have brought improved learning for children. Certainly, pub- 
lic funds have been diverted to teacher benefits as against other school 
necds, 

Actually, if one were to generalize upon the swift products of col- 
lective bargaining in education, the profile would suggest that teachers 
are being paid more for teaching fewer children. Smaller class sizes 
are to be applauded if, correspondingly, learning improves. No general 
case has been made to show that learning has improved with negotiated 
reductions in teacher work loads. One must argue then that bargamed 
guns for teachers, no matter how long overdue and justified, have 

een counterproductive thus far in the movement’s history. There are 
two major issues arising from the shift of the teaching profession into 
the labor movement which may find their ultimate resolution in legisla- 
tion. They are as follows: 

1. Some of the conventional practices of labor are not suited to 
the teaching profession. 

2. The teacher, now committed to a bargained arrangement with 
management, must accept the economic consequences calling for 
productivity and accountability. 

Let us examine these assertions. One can make a long and tedious case 
for the distinctions between a profession and a craft. Such an argu- 
ment would be more exhortatory than real, and would engage in 
largely semantic distinctions. One could also argue that teachers in 
general are underpaid, overworked, and underrepresented in sharing 
with administrators and the board of education 1n the determination 
of school policy. Some would hold that teaching is an artistic and 
creative act. not suited to accountability and productivity measures. 
This can be defended strongly as applying to individual teachers, How- 
ever, when collective procedures are adopted according to established 
economic processes, the collective economie rules must apply. The 
logical conelnsion is that labor-management procedures will resolve 
these problems to the teachers’ advantage, and presumably to the ulti- 
mate advantage of public education in general, given time and appro- 
priate legal foundations. 

Setting aside partisanship on the issue of whether or not. teaching 
should adopt conventional labor practices in seeking collective goals, 
let us examine the fundamental message of the labor movement. This 
message declares that unless certain conditions are satisfied, labor will 
withhold its services, This is a rational and classic, though perhaps 
oversimplified, expression of what labor-management. relations mean. 
In the historic sense, the strike has been the essence of labor’s power. 
Tt establishes a basic premise that employees are willing to undergo 
loss of income, and to make other sacrifices such as risking job security, 
in order to achieve a collective goal. This arrangement has taken the 
form of an acceptable set of rules for the labor-management relaticn- 
ship in America. Essentially, the product of the bargained solution is 
a larger share of the corporation’s profits or other resources for the 
employee. The gains may take a variety of forms, broadly described 
under “working conditions” but ultimately suggesting a redistribution 
of dollars between stockholders and employees. This arrangement has 
served organized labor well. Employees have made sacrifices to gain 
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long-term objectives, and have, broadly, assumed responsibility to 
increase productivity consistent with increased earnings. 

In the public sector, these conventions of the labor-management 
model do not readily apply. They are especially inapplicable in the 
processes of public education, Basically, in the public sector there are 
no profits to be redeployed. There is only a public treasury, the distri- 
bution of which is expressly placed under the authority of a legislative 
body, Federal, State, or local, representing the people. In most 
instances the local legislative body is the board of torn, In most 
communities the fiscal resources are fixed in terms of voters’ decisions 
or other constraints that establish tax rates or other bases for funding 
education, The “redeployment” of such funds under bargained condi- 
tions virtually removes from the politically and socially accountable 
body (the board of education) the power to meet. the total needs of 
a school system judiciously and responsibly. Given a limit on the re- 
sources, and given a bargained solution to a salary demand beyond 
the level of discretionary judgment by the governmental body, the re- 
deployment. of resources meane that teachers’ demands are satisfied at 
the expense of other program needs and responsibilities of the com- 
munity—buildings, textbooks, health services, new Instructional pro- 
grams, ete. Z'here is no profit to be redeployed; therefore, the custom- 
ary protocols of industry and labor are inapplicable, The bankruptey 
and the deficit borrowing of many school systems in the U.S, are testi- 
mony to this fact. In most large cities less than 4 percent. of the annual 
revenues is available for diseretionary allocation by the board of 
education, the balance being mandated by one form or another of fixed 
or negotiated policy and contracts, 

Another disparity between traditional labor-management. relations 
and education lies in the fact that in industry the parties have different 
organizational goals, In education, the contesting parties have only one 
goul—the education of children. Boards of education and teachers all 
serve one stockholder—the child, To remove from boards of education 
thei» discretion to disburse public funds is to remove from the people 
the control of their schools, A board of education without fiseal freedom 
cannot discharge the public mandate placed upon it by society. 

There are numerous other discrepancies between conventional labor- 
management arrangements and the schools, Only one will be treated 
further here: the strike. Withholding services is a time-honored and 
accepted proceedure for advancing labors demands, The important 
element. of the strike is the implicit sacrifice made by the employee. 
Iowever, the strike in a school system departs markedly from the 
conventional model. Law requires that children attend school a fixed 
number of days a year, Moreover, social and political responsibility 
compels all concerned to serve children in schoul, consistent with 
national priorities and deeply rooted social policy, Therefore, the 
strike carries with it none of the implicit sacrifices or risks that obtain 
in conventional labor-management arrangements. The teacher may 
withhold his services as part of the collective effort. However, he knows 
that. “days lost” are not days lost to him or to his income, By social 
compulsion as well as by law, the days will be “made up”, and he will 
receive his full pay. plus whatever additional rewards result from the 
strike and its bargained conclusion, He takes no risk as an individual. 

The strike is not. against a public body, in reality, for the public 
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body has no discretion as to whether or not children must be educated. 
It is ultimately a strike against children -a withholding of services 
from children, generally in violation of one or more laws, For teachers 
to exercize the traditional strike is n one-sided game, with only one 
winner—the striker, This violates the history and custom of labor’s 
processes, It is an unfair enterprise. . . . 

Yet, it is a fact that teachers are organized, will be more organized 
and should play a larger part in the formulation of public educationa 
policy. But the strike, apart from being an unfair weapon in this 
enterprise, goes against all that teachers stand for—the essentiality 
of an education, the dignity of the individual, the E of law 
and public authority, resolution of differences hy intellect and good 
faith, rather than by force, Tt is believed that the great majority of 
teachers deplore the strike, find it diametrically contrary to their 
personal philosophy, and resort to it only in desperation, 

Over the years, Congress has brought rational and affirmative legis- 
lation to bear upon labor-management arrangements in industry. Wo 
have prospered as a nation under these laws, But it is dangerous to 
assume that these same laws can be universally transposed to the pro- 
fession of teaching and to the responsibilities of school governance. 
The modest penalties assessed upon teachers’ organizations for viola- 
tion of existing laws, whether in the forms of fines or imprisonment, 
are brushed aside as inconsequential by the alleged offenders, as neces- 
sary parts of the “justified civil disobedience” pattern. This is totall 
inconsistent with the historic place of the teacher as a model of civil- 
ized behavior, Correspondingly, in whatever form, the people have 
acquiesced to the bargained conclusion of the strike with little or no 
attention to productivity or accountability by the profession, in order 
to get the children back to school. 

It is urged that Congress look with favor upon the need for teachers 
to organize in order to gain adequate compensation and working con- 
ditions, but that universal legislation be enacted in the national in- 
terest that will make the strike against children unnecessary and 
untenable. and that will preserve to the people the governance of their 
schools, This calls for creative new solutions to the arrangements be- 
tween public bodies and school employees, No quick solution is offered 
for this complex problem, but so ine As assumptions are made that 
industrial and craft. union rules apply to teaching, the welfare of 
children, especially in big cities, is removed from the discretion of 
public bodies, and rests with teacher organizations, 

It is very important that this problem be approached in a context 
which removes any implication of punishment or coorcion toward 
teachers, Tt is not the fault of teacher organizations that old and ir- 
relevant laws are transposed routinely and without examination to the 
emerging collective action of teachers, On the contrary, it is urged 
that, whatever new legislation may be conceived be viewed as a design 
for elevating the level of collective action by the teaching profession 

ather than suppressing it. The goals of the legislation would be to 
remove the inequitable strike by finding a better instrument. for the 
resolution of differences, and to apply the conventions of economic 
responsibility to the organized Saale i.e accountability and pro- 
ductivity as products of increased negotiated benefits, consistent with 
labor philosophy and performance. — 
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EDUCATION’S “MOONSHOT” IN THE COMING DECADE 


Tom McCall, Governor of Oregon and Chairma, Education Commission of the 
States, Denver, Colo. 


We stand at the conclusion of a decade of unprecedented Federal 
activity in tio field of education, Yet, for all our successes, education 
problems aro still severe throughout the conntry, and many of them 
are related to or at least not allevinted by Federal aid. 

Funding under Federal prograins has been consistently uncertain, 
late, and often inadequate. Tho Congress has continually failed to 
appropriate the sums which it has established itself ns the amount 
necessary to carry on programs effectively, even though educational 
institutions are directed by Federal agencies to plan on full funding. 

Neither the U.S, Offico of Education nor tho States know how much 
money they can count on, nor can tho colleges and universities bo sure 
that what seemed like a Federal commitment to support a program 
one year will be continued the next, Consequently, neither the States, 
the local districts, nor the colleges and universities are able to plan 
and implement programs to their greatest effectiveness, It has been 
well said that “tho fitful turning on and off of a faucet is not a 
method of economy; it is a guarantee of waste, both in dollars and in 
human resources,” 

There is widespread agreement. that Federal aid programs are 
unnecessarily complex. Their fragmentation results in divided respon- 
sibilities, conflicting regulations, proliferating administrative require- 
ments, and frequent changes in specific programs. 

Further, Federal programs do not necessarily match State needs 
and priorities, While no one would deny tho Federal government op- 
portunity to exert a degree of leadership in education, the fact that 
State and local voices are not heard clearly in Washington results in 
decisions that are often based on other than educational needs as re- 
flected in the States, and a distortion is introduced into education at 
the operational level, 

Finally, tho Federal aid system does not capitalize to the fullest 
extent. on the opportunity to broaden the responsibilities of State and 
local authorities. Efforts are being made to strengthen State educa- 
tion departments, for example, and to substitute comprehensive State 
planning for the prevailing system of accountability for myriad spe- 
cifie programs, But this is only a beginning, and much more remains 
to be done, 

We have reached tho end of an era in which Federal support for 
education has been established, We have reached a point where we must 
assess our gains and our remaining problems, where wo must recon- 
sider and re-establish our goals, Before we assemble the hardware and 
initiate the countdown, we must determine our destination. The fol- 
lowing is submitted as an attainable educational moonshot, clearly 
within our grasp in the decade of the seventies. 

Every American child reaching four years of age on and after 
January 1, 1970, should have the opportunity for at least 16 years of 
free year-round public education, adding preschool training and post- 
secondary education, regardless of the type of institution, to the usual 
twelve years of graded schooling. And for those who can benefit therc- 
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from, educational opportunities at the baccalaureate level and beyond 
must be made effectively available, For in the decade of the 70's, as has 
heen suggested, the significant question will be not, “Who deserves not 
to be admitted?” but, “Whom can society, in conscience and self-inter- 
est, exclude?” 

It has long been established that age six, when compulsory free 
education usualy begins, is already beyond the period of children’s 
greatest learning potential. We have long since ceased to think of a high 
school diploma as sufficient education preparation with which our 
youth ean join productively in the world of work. We have made sub- 
stantial efforts to implement both these conclusions, Now, lest we 
deprive millions of young people of the educational experience we 
know they need, it is time that we act on a much broader seale, for the 
disadvantaged and for all youth, 

Preschool Education: Barly childhood education is of demonstrated 
value to all children, Tt is of particular value in making up for tho 
handicaps experienced by most disadvantaged children. 

Prekindergarten and kindergarten programs are designed to create 
the foundations for later academic. learning. Many of us tend to take 
education at this level for granted, yet a large proportion of Amori- 
can children do not receive it, and again particularly among the dis- 
advantaged, what is provided is often far less than adequate, Children 
who have no preschool educational experience or inadequate experience 
aro handicapped in meeting the education demands placed on them as 
they grow older. 

Existing Federal programs in this area have not been without. prob- 
lems, but they have enjoyed substantial enough success to demonstrate 
that their expansion and continuation are justified. Federal activity 
in this area should extend preschool experience to the maximum num- 
her of children as fast as possible. 

Primary Education (Grades K-8 where basic tools of education are 
acquired) needs a greater share of our total resources to assure small 
class size, highly trained teachers, teacher aides, and the best equip- 
ment and materials available, 

Two-Year, Post-Secondary Opportunities, The two-year, post-sec- 
ondary educational opportunities must be varied in character, They 
must include wide ranging vocational-technical programs, occupa. 
tionally oriented, and adult education, as well as general education 
programs leading on to upper division baccalaureate programs. 

Important improvements in vocational education have been made 
possible by Congressional action in adopting the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments Act of 1968. Steps should now be taken to capitalize 
on these provisions by developing within each state a comprehensive 
state plan for vocational-technical and adult education, with an ap- 
propriate program of Federal funding in support. of the State plan. 
The present. piecemeal legislation has had the effect. of promoting dup- 
lication of programs, facilities, and faculties in different kinds of in- 
stitutions often serving the same areas. It has made the development 
of a state-wide, coordinated plan for vocational-technical and adult 
education difficult, if not impossible. 

Llementary-Secondary Education. Although preschool and post-sec- 
ondary education are vastly important to the total concept of a free, 
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quality public school education in the seventies, it is still within the 
structure encompassed in grades one through twelve that the great 
thrust of public education will occur and it is here that the greatest 
step forward can be taken in re-designing American education for the 
seventies, If the classic concept of the Federal partnership—Laocal, 
State, and Federal—is to function to its fullest in the field of educan- 
tion, it is within these grades that improvement can be made with 
greater certainty than in any other, U.S. Commissioner of Eduention 
James E. Allen, Jr, at the annual conference of the Education Com- 
mission of the States, said: “It is imporative that the States give full 
commitment. to a thorough overhaul of their structure and practices 
and markedly accelerate their efforts to accomplish such things as 
strengthening their State education departments, eliminating inefli- 
cient school districts, updating school finance patterns, revising and 
simplifying education codes, raising and enforcing educational stand- 
ards, and initiating incentives for botter school performance.” With 
his conclusions we coneur. 

It is clear that the States cannot in good conscience call upon local 
administrators of education to improve markedly their performance, 
nor ean they ask the Federal government to provide a greater funding 
effort without. first setting their own houses in order. Federalism 
finally is a partnership within which each partner provides, to the 
fullest of his ability to do so, the element. or contribution for which he 
is best suited, to create a viable whole. 

The Education Commission of the States was born of the certain 
knowledge that education is primarily a State responsibility, The Fed- 
eral government has an important. role in stimulating action, raising 
standards of quality, and assisting financially. Local authorities, on 
the other hand, have the operating responsibility for public elementary 
and secondary education, vocational technical schools, and, often, com- 
munity colleges, 

But States must. bear the major responsibility for meeting the edu- 
cational needs of their citizens, States must establish the broad poli- 
cies and programs and assume the ultimate obligation of assuring the 
availabilty of adequately qualified personnel, facilities, and finances. 

Tho Federal government. has the responsibility to insure that, on a 
nationwide basis, education is provided in sufficient. quantity and 
quality to meet national needs of the late twentieth and early twenty- 
first. centuries, under its constitutional obligation to provide for the 
general wolfare of American citizens. 

In order that education may realize the accomplishment. of its 
“moonshot” in the decade of the seventies, we make the following 
legislative proposals, 

FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A reorganization of the Federal aid system should be accomplished 
by means of a Congressional grant of authority to the President, in the 
manner in which recommendations of the Hoover Commission were 
implemented, to consolidate and simplify all education aid programs. 

The reorganization of the structure and the administration of the 
resulting system should be accompanied by provision for continuous 
and effective presentation of the State point of view to the responsible 
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authorities, The Education Commission of the States intends to make 
a detailed proposal in the near future directed toward meeting this 
crucial need, 

A three-tiered structure of Federal education aid programs is pro- 
posed, consisting of general aid, greatly broadened categorical aids 
which would become functional block grants, and a limited system of 
categorical aids to stimulate and support action in specific areas, Aid 
for early childhood, elementary, secondary, and vocational education 
should be dispensed within this structure, to the greatest degree fea- 
sible, to the States according to comprehensive State education plans, 
with adequate provisions to insure maintenance of State and local 
effort and to maintain and increase where possible the benefits trans- 
mitted to children and youth in private schools. 

Such support would alleviate the financial burden on the States, 
support broad educational purposes, and enhance the flexibility of 
State application of Federal funds to State and local problems, Spe- 
cifically, it would assist in provision of more years of free public 
education, increase the capability of States and localities to deal with 
the problems of core cities and sparse, depressed rural areas, and 
assist in the reeruiting and maintaining of high-quality teachers. 

To the extent feasible, this pattern of aid should be distributed to 
the States according to State-wide matching formulas which take into 
account school population, density and sparsity of population, relative 
State wealth, and the proportion of disadvanta oe handicapped, and 
educationally deprived. They should be established to achieve the 
following objectives: 

—Compoensatory education for the disadvantaged, educationally de- 
prived, and handicapped children (physically, mentally, and cmo- 
tionally), particularly thongh not exclusively in depressed urban and 
rural areas, 

—To achieve hetter and more effective education through research, 
experimentation, and innovation and to provide incentives for greater 
effort. in these areas, 

—To strengthen State education agencies and local school authori- 
ties, and to develop the capability for high quality State comprehensive 
education planning behind each State's programs and its disbursement 
of Federal funds. 

—To assist. in training, recruiting, and keeping better teachers and 
tostrengthen the personnel of State and local agencies, 

—To help meet the needs of youths and adults for training to enable 
them to secure satisfying and productive employment, and to capital- 
ize on the gains of this year's legislation by consolidating all such 
programs into a single program with a single administering agency. 

—To assist. in providing good school facilities, materials, and equip- 
ment. for all while partially offsetting the inequalities in resources 
available for mecting those needs, 

Tn addition, a functional block grant or some other effective means 
should he considered to provide strong incentive for inclusion of early 
childhood edueation in all school svstems. Such a program should 
consolidate all Federal activities in this area. 

Further, the diseretionary development funds of the Commissioner 
of Eduneation should be consolidated to make possible maximum 
flexibility and effectiveness in their use. As they now exist, such aids 
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should be confined to those areas where a limited but concerted financial 
effort is called for in order to induce special effort. In many cases, these 
categorical aids should be considered temporary, since the activities 
they support should eventually become part of regular programs 
assisted through general and block financial aids, 

Moreover, the program of financial aid to Federally impacted areas 
should be appraised and revised to insure an equitable distribution of 
offsetting compensation for the effects of all Federal programs. 

Education programs should be fully funded at levels clearly related 
to the needs and financial capacities of States and local communities. 
Effectiveness of Federal aid programs is dependent on passage of 
authorizations, appropriations, and allocation of funds to the States 
no less than one year in advance, Every effort must be made to devise 
means to work out, in concert with Congressional leadership, effective 
and respected procedures for establishing funding levels and securing 
wuithorizations and appropriations sufficiently in advance for the States 
and local authorities to applythese funds within their systems to a 
maximum educational advantage. 

The Federal government should eliminate legislative and adminis- 
trative gaps from all Federally financed programs, not only in educa- 
tion but ako in housing, employment, and other areas where certain 
prevailing conditions contribute to lack of equal educational 
opportunity, 





AND SO INTO THE SEVENTIES 


Neil G. McCluskey, S.J, Dean-Director, Institute for Studies in Education, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


More than anything else, in our planning for the future we need to 
freo ourselves of the models, methods, and mentality of the past. It 
makes little sense to bog our thought down in profitless quarrels over 
separation of church and state, or the governments role in education 
ae tho entire context has shifted—or will be shifting—into a 
twenty-first century setting. True, the next 30 years will be a period of 
transition and some parts of the country will be able to adapt more 
readily than others. It would be unwise to talk about dismantling 
what wo now have while dreaming of what might happen in the 
twenty-first, century, In addition, religious educators bear a respon- 
sibility for the spiritual formation and education of tho present gen- 
oration, Yet there must be dreams and brave experiments in the 
seventies geared to the technological revolution all around us, 

Perhaps technology will have stecred us by the eighties back to the 
home for much of le education, Bringing young people together 
in a school has important social values, but no one any longer argues 
that group learning is the most efficient way of educating. Because the 
readiness level and tho attention span vary so widely among pupils, 
the precise moment of learning is expectedly different among 25 or 30 
learners. We have never been rich enough to put every pupil on a log 
with a Mark Hopkins on the other an but it is easy to conceive of 
every child before too long with a computer tutor. Far from deper- 
sonalizing teaching, the machine may decidedly enhance the personal 
element in the process. As Stanford philosopher Patrick Suppes has 
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pointed out, computer-assisted instruction (CAI) potentially bestows 
upon every learner a personal Aristotle. 

Money will be a painfully obvious factor in determining what pro- 
portion of the total school enrollment. will continue to be in the public 
or private sector of elementary and secondary education in the pase 
to come, Certainly one will no a hear talk among Catholic leaders 
of “every Catholte child in a Catholic school.” Hopefully, that survival 
of the nativist-immigrant religious strife, Canon 137-4, which forbids 
Catholic children to attend other than Catholic schools, will formally 
take its place among the curios of history. 

As a mintter of record, the proportion of the nation’s Catholie chil- 
dren that could be re eae in a schools has not varied 
greatly over na 40-year period, About one-half of the elementary-school- 
age group and about one-third of the secondary-school age group 
have always attended Catholic schools, which means conversely that 
the majority of American Catholic youngsters have always been in 
the public schools, 

Beginning 1970, about 5 million pupils or some 10.5 percent of the 
total school enrollment are in Catholic parochial and private schools, 
Over the past four years, however, there has been a drop in the Catholic 
school population of moro than one-half million, and close to a 
thousand elementary and secondary schools have shut their doors, 

A comprehensive University of Notre Dame study of school closings 
made last spring found four reasons for closing schools or eliminating 
grades: 1) insuflicient teaching religious; 2) insufficient funds; 3) 
Insufficient enrollment; +) and consolidation, Some seemingly contra- 
dictory notes in this picture, however, are: 1) more teachers are en- 
gaged in Catholic education today than in the peak enrollment years— 
og.) in 1965-66 there were 177,219 teachers in Cataolic elementary and 
secondary schools, whereas the corresponding figures for 1968-69 show 
a total of 188,343; 2) the Seat kde ratio is approaching an ideal 
national average of 28: 1338) in hundreds of schools in different sections 
of the country there is an astounding upsurge of participation and sup- 
port by parents and parishioners, generally; 4) in a recent Gallup 
poll 60 percent of those surveyed said they would like to send their 
children to parochial or private schools, whereas at present only 13 
percent do so. 

What will happen in the immediate future? Fifty-six percent of the 
Catholic school superintendents surveyed in the Notre Dame study 
stated that the scarcity of teaching religiov . was the chief reason for 
closing a school cr curtailing classes. It is uu secret that each of the 
last, five years has seen several thousand religious women depart their 
convents and a diminishing flow of recruits entering religious life to 
replace them, Again it is no secret that qualified lay teachers expect— 
and are more and more getting—competitive salaries and fringe bene- 
fits to go into the parochial classroom, which has skyrocketed costs, 
A number of States, however, finally aware of the impact that whole- 
sale closings of Catholic schools would have on their already strained 
school budgets, are pursuing ways of keeping them open. If the Ohio 
or Pennsylvania oe catches hold (and is upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court), the states could supply a sizeable portion of teachers’ 
salaries through the “purchase-of-secular services” principle. 
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In June of 1968, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania took a historic 
advance which, if sustained by the U.S. Supreme Court, may help 
set a national pattern for the future and bring all aspects of American 
education closer together, Because of its critical import, the Pennsyl- 
vania situation and the new law deserve careful consideration,” 

The Quaker State is typical of those heavil — —— States whose 
creaky financial structire for apport ng public education could topple 
at any time, Quite unintentionally and innocently the Catholic schools 
of the State could become the demolition agent of the antiquated strue- 
ture. How? Last year these five conclusions were presented to the voters 
and legislators of Pennsylvania, 

L. That nonpublic education—embracing 23 percent of all elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school pupils in the commonwealth and effecting 
vast tax savings to the total public—is a factor of basie importance to 
the economy and the educational future of the State. 

9, That any substantial reduction in numbers of the nonpublic school 
population spells severe economie hardship to Pennsylvania and a 
grave disturbance for her public schools, 

3. That nonpubhie education in Pennsylvania, which for eleven dec- 
ndes has borne the burden of immense service to the total public, can- 
not much longer meet the cost of continuing this service in spite of any 
desires or sacrifices on the part of its supporters, 

4, That many public-school districts of the commonwealth are today 
faced with too severe financial diffieulties to permit. their necommo— 
dating substantial additional population resulting from reduction in 
nonpublic-school population. 

6. That the solution of Pennsylvania’s educational crisis is to afford 
nonpublic education a measure of support, within strict constitutional 
limitations, sufficient to enable it to continue to render its public service, 

During the year that the bill was discussed, passed, and signed into 
law, Pennsylvanians spent $1.546 billion on elementary and secondary 
education, Of this total the state supplied $561 million, local tax- 
payers paid $635 million, and $850 million represented the value 
of the contribution of citizens who sent their youngsters to the non- 
public schools, The burden, difficult as it might be, spread across the 
State, would become crushing in the urban centers—at present the least 
well off of school districts so far as the tax basis goes, Maybe Pennsyl- 
vania has come up with only the partial answer, and maybe the High 
Court will knock it out. But if purchase-of-service does not. get a fair 
trial, nightmares may just become the normal sleeping fare for ex- 
ecutives, legislators, and public-school administrators everywhere in 
these United States, 

Then, there is a new clement. in the picture, Perhaps things have 
just happened too fast but it is clear that the bewildered Catholic com- 
munity, so long oriented toward parochial education, is starting to 
ask questions: Is it worth it? Ts there an important. difference? Will 
spiraling costs allow Catholic schools to continue without substantive 
public support? Suppose we consider each question briefly. 

People usually can find money to pay for the things they value 
highly. In a nation which last year spent $25 billion for tobacco and 
liquor and $26 billion (just under 7 percent of its gross national prod- 


*Catholic Education Facca Ita Future, by Nell G. McCluskey, S.J., Doubleday & 
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uct, to operate its public elementary and secondary schools) money can- 
not honestly be the principal problem, If the Catholic community were 
truly convinced that the separate school is the necessary way to pre- 
serve and enrich the Christian faith for the next generation, then they 
would find the money, If Catholics generally were convinced that 
the school was the one best way, the clergy and laity would be terribly 
derelict in their duty for not having made provision from the begin- 
ning that every Catholic child were in a Catholic school. 

Moreover, there still are a lot of Catholic pastors and parents who 
think there is a real difference, Maybe in the past too few Catholic 
schools have strikingly exemplified the ideal of the Christian learn- 
ing community but contemporary pressures are making more and 
more schools articulate the ideal, In theory, at least, the Catholic 
school can move into areas which by law are forbidden in the eo 
school. Though it is not easy to list the distinctive features of Chris- 
tian education, at least it can be agreed that as an educational institu- 
tion every Catholic school should concrete! y give witness to the reality 
of tho Christian mystery. The details of witness may vary from situa- 
tion to situation and from decade to decade but a universal component 
remains, The Christianity-oriented school is established to facilitate 
growth in charity by creating an atmosphere or perceptual field based 
on charity, Its basis is the reality of God the Father and the mission 
of Ilis Son Jesus, who became the Son of Man to re-establish the order 
of charity among men and between mankind and God. 

The re-examination of the Catholic school in the past seven or eight 
years has made it clear that the Catholic sponsorship of a school on 
any level does not guarantee its success as a school nor as an incubator 
of dedicated Catholics, Outcome studies to date have not found more 
than a few marks that differentiate the parochial-school product from 
the young Catholic or Lutheran from the public school if both come 
from relatively sound Christian homes, 

Catholic education in the decades ahead is going to have to make 
some choices. Each diocese, each congregation or order will have to 
‘xamine its resources and look at local needs—and then determine 
how best to render service. The approach must be innovative and 
courageous, 

There will be no single pattern covering the entire United States 
of America. In some areas with a concentrated Catholic population and 
a tradition of solid support for good Catholic schooling the viable 
schools will continue. | | 

In towns or cities where proximity of a Catholic and a public school 
makes dual enrollment. practical, thousands of youngsters will be 
enabled to divide their day between the partner schools. Some 
dioceses may well be advised to revise drastically their commitment 
to separate Catholic schools and make use of their resources and 
personnel in new ways. The essential teaching objective of the church 
is to bring Christ to men—and formal schooling is simply one of the 
ways to is this, In any event, no matter what form it may take, the 
Catholic school remains a legitimate and desirable entity “wherever 
it is sociologically possible, pastorally desirable, and positively wanted 
by parents.” Where it is not, there are valid substitutes. No longer 
can the Catholic school be considered the exclusive teacher of religion 
or moulder of youth in the Catholic Church. 
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Two important modifications will be prominent in the retooling 
process of the seventies: administration and finance. The parochial 
school as an independent, parish controlled and financed operation 
under the pastor is an anachronism. The Catholic school will be more 
and more a district or area school controlled and financed centrally 
by tho diocese, The faster canon law on this point is also revised, the 
better, Likewise, the present system of financing Catholic schools is 
unbelievably archaic, obsolete, and inefficient. In this matter Catholics 
are a good 100 years behind the public-school system, whose architects 
long ago argued successfully that the burden of support. for the 
commonly-used public school was a total community responsibility. 

The move to better cooperation between public schools and Catholic 
schools would more readily come about if the American public school 
would formally make these acknowledgments: 


1, That value formation is an important goal of schooling and not 
just a private matter to be cared for at home and in the chureh, 

2, That as now constituted the public school cannot honestly by 
itself undertake value formation, 

3. That those agencies which are competent by nature to inculcate 
values in the young are needed to complement the work of the public 
school in secular education. 

4, That the States and Federal government should continue to find 
feasible ways to make cooperation between public and private schools 
work, | 
If the secular nature of the public school is accepted in a positive 
sense—is opposed to a nihilist or negative sense—the public school 
can Invite outside agencies to work with it in planning and carrying 
out activities from which it is directly barred by constitutional pro- 
hibition or social wisdom. 

While the dioceses and the teaching congregations in the church 
aro making new commitments to education of the underprivileged 
there is still a limit to what private resources can do, As the Federa 
and State governments address themselves to these same handicapped 
areas, it should be clearly in the national purpose for them to find 
appropriate ways to work with private educational agencies and 
even through them. 

Again it should be clear that teaching aids created to educate for 
new social attitudes or to sharpen mathematical and scientific skills 
can never be fully successful if they are not made easily available to 
the private and church-related institutions, The same things can be 
said of almost any new pattern, like the proposed “educational parks.” 
Without some provision to include all types of schools in such a com- 
plex, the original intent is thwarted. These remarks are made with 
the full consciousness that the American philosophy of separation 
between church and state does not always allow identical treatment 
of church-oriented and tax-supported schools but does call for the 
appropriate equivalence. In other words, even though the ways and 
means available to the Federal and State governments to make use of 
the resources of the private and church-related schools in confronting 
the racial problem in American education, for example, are consti- 
tutionally limited, they must be studied and, where feasible, employed 
so that these schools may serve as full partners with the public schools 
in the struggle for improved education for all. 

40-861—70—-—38 
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The key issne is not simply to have or not to have parochial schools. 
It is Christian education. The dioceses and parishes must rigorously 
evaluate their efforts on behalf of all their people-—children, youth, 
adults. Again, it must be stated that there will be no one blueprint 
which will prove applicable everywhere, Traditions, conditions, and 
resonrees vary widely among the 158 dioceses and 19,000 parishes into 
which is divided the Catholic Chureh, U.S.A., 1970. The question in 
its simplest form becomes; Tow perceptive are we, how well do we 
envisage the needs of God's people and the means of translating, 
reshaping, and discarding forms that have the dust of centuries upon 
them, while creating fresh forms that bear the spirit of Christianity 
and provide new relevance to an ancient message ? 


REQUIREMENTS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE 
SEVENTIES 


William P., MeLaure, Director, Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 


Requirements of American education in the next decade have to be 
defined in terms of our long-term national goals and objectives. I 
believe the dominant purpose in American education is to provide 
opportunity for every individual to develop to the fullest of his capac- 
ity, This is the objective which each generation seeks to interpret as 
it shapes its pattern of living. 

The seventies can be a period of renewed effort. in our country to 
redefine national objectives, and in turn educational objectives which 
appear to be fundamental to cultural improvement, This period like- 
wise can well be one of unique action in our history. What evidence do 
I have for this conclusion? First, there are many festering educational 
sears in need of healing, These are scattered in every state in such forms 
as archaic ideas of purpose, dilapidated buildings, inadequate facili- 
ties, and antiquated organization for the operation of a modern edu- 
cational program, Second, there are exemplars to stir the confidence 
and imagination of men everywhere, There are some schools today 
coming close to possessing the capacity of performance which should 
be available to every child in every community of our land. These 
schools are coping with the rapid advancement of knowledge. They are 
demonstrating the potential rationality for planning and operating 
educational systems which can achieve objectives within reasonable 
limits, 

The variability in the capacity of schools to meet the needs of all 
individuals is the most central characteristic of American education 
that must. be corrected as soon as possible, There is enough dependable 
knowledge to chart new directions of growth and to remove the glaring 
deficiencies in our educational system. 


Arras FOR IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


There are certain broad areas where I think our country should 
focus its effort and resources in the decade of the seventies. 
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1. Karly Childhood Education-—Nearly one-third of the children 
in America do not enter school until six years of age. Slightly over 
two-thirds enter kindergarten at age five. About a fourth enter nurs- 
ery school at age three or four. 

The knowledge about. young children—their growth and develop- 
ment- -suggests five specific programs that should be developed during 
the next deeade: 

(1) Kindergarten programs should be available to all children. 
In many school systems the kindergarten should be updated in 
the curriculum and the organization of the teaching staff, Double 
sessions should be climinated in favor of a single session per day 
for the teacher. 

(2) Plans should be made to establish universal nursery school 
programs for all children of age four, The length of the day, the 
nature of the program, the nature of the staff, and other consider- 
ations have been tested sufficiently to undertake this development. 

(3) Experimental programs for three-year-old children should 
be supported widely tioni public school systems. Priorities for 
selection of children should be given to include all those with 
learning disabilities and sufficient numbers of others to explore the 
results for the total range of individual needs. 

(4) The public schools should establish programs involving 
consultation and instruction to parents in connection with the 
development of children at all ages, Most existing programs of this 
type are cither experimental or very limited in scope. 

(5) Special programs are needed for children with severe 
handicaps who cannot be accommodated in the regular programs, 
These also should include day-care centers for working mothers 
and special problems where the home cannot temporarily care 
for the children. 

2, Llementary Hducation—This field of education should undergo 
some reorganization in conjunction with the extensions downward to 
younger age groups. Attention should be focused on programs with 
yroper balance and sequence for the best development of children. 
suitdings and facilities must be designed to provide the essential edu- 
cational environment. 

The field of elementary education needs much revitalization that 
ean occur only through modifications in the curriculum, organization 
of staff, methods of teaching, and the materials and facilities. Maybe a 
few examples will suffice to explain what I mean, The school should 
provide flexibilities such as nongraded organization in the primary 
years, team or shared teaching in the upper grades to utilize teachin 
talent, programmed instructional materials to supplement books an 
other conventional materials, and special laboratories for fine and 
practical arts. Music, panime sculpture, and drama must be treated 
as basic fields of knowledge and skills commensurate with the develop- 
mental capacities of pupils. By the end of the sixth grade, students 
should he able to use simple power tools for creative interests. They 
should have organized physical education, suitable to their age levels 
and taught by specialists. 

In many instances substantial changes in programs, methods of 
teaching, and use of present. staff cannot be made within the existing 
physical facilities. Appropriate additions or expansions cannot be 
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made merely by adding a few classrooms, A few isolated changes here 
and there may be helpful but a school must be physically designed and 
equipped to accommodate the programs and activities that are built 
around ideas, 

Too few schools have been able to redesign their physical environ- 
ments to conform to new educational ideas, There are others that have 
fallen short because of limited funds, Among the elementary schools 
constructed within tho last five years that I have seen, at least 99 per- 
cent have severe restrictions that resulted from “corner-cutting” due 
to limited funds rather than limited ideas, There is built-in obgoles- 
cence, I estimate that under-investments in capital facilities are rang- 
ing from 20 to 60 percent. Some of these deficiencies are crimping the 
educational program sufliciently to forego additional stafling, thus 
holding down needed resources and operating expenses, 

3. Zhe Middle School—aAttention should be focused on the years 
of transition between elementary school and high school, Traditionally, 
this period has been called the junior high school, more recently the 
middle school. The issues are: What. grades or age levels, and what 
curricula are best for the middle school? There are various combina- 
tions of grades: 5-6-7-8; 6-7-8; 7-8-0; 7-8. There are advocates of 
each of these; and so far as I have found there is no clear-cut evidence 
that one is entirely superior to the others. There is strong evidence that 
n period of three years is better than two, and that the combination 
6-7-8 has more advantages than the others, 

The changes in curriculum call for (1) greater depth and quality, 
(2) expanded breadth of fields of learning, and (3) reduction in the 
a among schools by concentrating heavily on those most in 
need, 

These changes will call for systematic planning and phasing of 
developments. The most fundamental considerations are: educational 
objectives and programs, methods of teaching and organization, and 
the necessary capital facilities. 

Much of the needed change is to catch up with neglects of the past. 
Much is to move some of the exploratory and fragmented activities 
for a few pupils into mature programs of suflicient scope to serve all 
pupils according to their individual needs. 

‘he knowledge and skills of pupils must be developed to higher 
levels than formerly. For sin in some middle schools orchestras, 
bands, and choral groups are performing at levels comparable to the 
typical high school of n few years ago. By the end of the eighth grade, 
pupils can master power tools and produce finished products of wood 

slastics, metals, and ceramics. They can be well advanced in personal 
development in knowledge and talent if they have exposure to chal- 
lenging experiences in all years after entrance to school. 

These changes will cost more and not less, although the net costs 
may be less than anticipated in some districts. The additional invest- 
ment in both capital and operating costs can yield far greater benefits 
per dollar to pupils and to our society than the present expenditures. 

4, The High School.—The high school of today must gear its pur- 
— and program to challenge pupils to achieve higher levels of 

owledge skill than in the past. Individuals must be prepared 
upon graduation from high school to continue their development 
through further education in either part-time schooling on the job 
or through college attendance. 
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The imperative changes in the high school are fundamentally simi- 
lar to those in the lower grades: (1) reorganized learning content 
(curriculum), (2) revised methods of teaching, (3) reorganization of 
staff, (4) more emphasis on individual study, (5) greater flexibility 
in scheduling of teaching ancl learning, (6) expanded opportunities 
for developmentof talent in breadth and and depth, (7) a new focus 
on vocational education, and (8) a reconsideration of the total educa- 
tional development of an individual regardless of his vocational 
interests. 

The high school will continue to be a distinctive phase of formal 
education simply because of the maturity level of its students. 

At the moment social unrest is most acutely reflected in this school 
than in the lower grades. The large numbers of pupils who drop out 
of school during these years present an — problem. Likewise, 
those who graduate at a low level of achievement in most of their 
work present a problem closely akin to the dropouts. During the 
decade of the seventies the high school must offer new approaches 
and opportunities to these individuals. 


CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO MEETING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN 
TIIE SEVENTIES 


Now, I want to mention some of the general conditions which must 
be changed to expedite the needed educational improvements of the 
seventies, They are as follows: 

1. The adult population must make a renewed effort to keep abreast 
of knowledge about human growth and development, educational 
objectives, and all the considerations involved in meeting objectives. 
The level of public understanding will be more crucial to the advance- 
ment of education in the seventies than ever in the past. 

2. Some overdue changes must be made in the public school systen:. 
Most States have far too many local administrative districts to operate 
a modern program of education. Many archaic districts are ee 
ated out of motives and attitudes that are only remotely related to 
the fundamental requirements for providing good educational expe- 
riences for youth. 

The most critical areas for change are in the large urban districts 
and the sparsely settled regions. The large urban districts need inter- 
nal reorganization to give the systems more viability and capacity to 
achieve their purposes. The areas with small, archaic districts need 
consolidation into units with sufficiently large school population to 
operate effective educational programs. 

The American public school system is basically sound but it has 
to be kept up to date. Its failures have been only partial—not total. 
Contrary to what some critics may say, there is ample knowledge about 
what changes should be made in the educational system to give it 
the requisite capacity to achieve reasonable goals. 

3. The educational protession must improve the art and the science 
of its expertise. Teaching is partly an art, partly a science. Both forms 
must continue to advance. New approaches and additional resources 
are needed in programs of colleges and universities for preparation 
of beginning teachers and for in-service education of experienced 
persons. 
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The professional expertise in the future will become more and more 
unique. We may expect advancement of knowledge about the use of 
technological devices and new learning materials. New methods for 
measuring performance of staff in relation to achievement of pupils 
must be developed. 

4. The school year must be extended. Present expansions of summer 
school may be leading toward year-round operation with appropriate 
vacation intervals. Such an extension, with flexible scheduling, can 
add breadth and depth to the educational development of each child. 

5. Financial support of education must be improved during the 
seventies. Improvement should take these forms: (1) provisions for 
capital and physical facilities as needed to accommodate program 
objectives, (2) provisions for adequate operating budgets to maintain 
viable educational programs, and (8) risk capital to introduce new 
programs and services and to operate them for reasonable periods of 
time before final evaluation. 

6. American education needs a renewed public commitment and 
cooperation. There should be caution against over-simplification. In 
recent years there has been too much tendency to generalize a few 
prescriptions to all communities. Among the forms of commitment 
and cooperation, I view the following as especially important: 

(1) Regeneration of constructive, humanizing interest in 
education. 

(2) Use of dissent as a constructive means of exploration, de- 
bate, and analysis of problems and issues. 

(3) Improvement in broad social participation in educational 
policy development. 

(4) Willingness to venture: This means willingness to see the 
schools maintain a steady and systematic effort to explore, test, 
and develop new ideas where needs warrant. 

(5) Willingness to pay the cost of improving the quality of 
education where tested knowledge shows the need. 

(6) Reassessment. of the benefits of education to our country 
and to the world: intangible personal and social values, economic 
values, and production of knowledge. 

(7) Creation of new institutional support to assist public 
school systems in sick and hopelessly disorganized communities 
with unruly students, obsolete buildings and facilities, and har- 
assed school staffs. 


Areas FoR New FEDERAL INItTIa‘ctvE 


You requested that I think broadly about those areas where new 
Federal initiative might be stimulated. My suggestions on this subject 
are as follows: 

1. Develop a program of general Federal aid to the States for public 
schools, including funds to support programs under the na 
of public schools that are operated on a shared-time basis with the 
nonpublic school agencies. This program should possess two important 
characteristics: (1) stability aa certainty from year to year, and (2) 
escalation of the Federal government’s contribution until the propor- 
tion of support from this source places the states with lowest taxable 
ability within reach of adequate education. 
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2. Continue the practice of earmarking Federal funds for special 
purposes. However, the experience of recent years offers some sug- 
gestions for modification. First, I think some consolidations are 
needed. Broad areas should be earmarked rather than fragments of 
areas. For example, teacher training is one where higher educational 
institutions with credibility might be given special block grants to 
make an impact over a reasonable period of time for preparation of 
beginning teachers and the in-service education of experienced ones. 
Second, special aids should be designed to initiate and develop a 
practice or a field of practice to a stage of maturity for transfer into 
the mainstream of the educational program. At that time the special 
aid would be terminated and corresponding adjustment made in the 
plan of general aid. Present special aids should be evaluated to deter- 
mine whether plans provide adequate support to develop the programs 
to this level of maturity. 

3, The preceding suggestion may serve as a principle of transition 
from present Federal policy on earmarked stimulation grants to a 
new one which appeals most to me. The extent of educational inno- 
vation is variable among States and local school districts. There are 
common needs but differences occur in the mix of educational pro- 
grams at a given time. A special aid to stimulate and assist in main- 
taining innovative development for the total school system is the 
principle that may need establishment in the future. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION AND FEDERAL POLICY 


Carl L. McQuagge, Dean, College of Education and Psychology, University of 
Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


In addressing myself to the problem of Elementary and Secondary 
Education for the Seventies, I do not deem it necessary to deal with 
the question, “Why should the Federal government. be interested in 
education?” Rather, the writer will concern himself with the topic 
of American education and Federal policy in the coming decade. 

At the outset certain assumptions are made which seem to be basic 
and which I believe most. Americans accept. These assumptions are: 

1. That the American people are more convinced than ever of the 
necessity of providing education for the masses and that this educa- 
tion be hated on the principle of equal educational opportunity. 

2. That education as a State function should be strengthened. 

3. That the amount and quality of education demanded by society 
will continue to increase. 

4. That the Federal government will become more involved in the 
support of education than it now is. 


Tut IMPORTANCE oF EDUCATION 


Before proceeding with the burden the paper, I want to deal briefly 
with the importance of education in our society. Through the centuries, 
the advancement of civilization has been directly dependent upon the 
acquiring of knowledge. This fact is dramatized by the advancements 
of civilization during the last 50 years which is said to be greater 
than the advancements for the previous 5000 years, This advance- 
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ment. has resulted from the great body of knowledge provided by re- 
search and the educational system developed for communicating this 
knowledge. 

A State or nation cannot rise above the level of the education of 
its people. History is replete with examples to support this statement. 
Because of the value of education and its importance to the general 
welfare of this country, education in the final analysis is the most 
important function of government, 

n light of the importance of education, the Federal government 
must. concern itself with the kind and quality of educational op- 
portunities available to the people. The problem at the national level 
is to make a clear determination of the role of the Federal govern- 
ment in education and how this role will be carried out. 


Tie Great Ipnar—EquaL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Promoting the achievement of this ideal should become the basic 
role of the Federal government in education, I am not unaware of 
the needs for new programs and the improvement of quality in present 
programs but I am convinced that nee hs educational opportunities 
available to all children on an equitable basis is the crucial job in 
education for the seventies. Educational statistics show that large 
numbers of children are not being provided the kind of educational 
opportunities they are entitled to and that great inequities exist 
within States and between States. Many States have made great strides 
toward equalizing educational opportunity, some are lagging far be- 
hind others, and none have fully realized this idea. The inequities 
between the States can only be alleviated from the national level. 
What greater and more important role can the Federal government 
take in education than equalizing the opportunities at a minimum 
leve] for all children. The achievement of this task will require the 
joint efforts of local, State, and Federal governments. 


A PERMANENT EEDERAL Ponicy NEEDED 


A permanent, long-term Federal policy on education is needed. 
Such a policy is essential for stability. A major weakness of Federal 
legislation in the field of education beginning with the NDEA has 
been the instability of the programs. In order to develop strong educa- 
tional programs of high quality, the administration of a school must 
be assured of stable financial support over a sufficiently long period 
of time. Nothing is more detrimental to providing quality education 
than changing legislation every two or three years and financial 
support that fluctuates from year to year. 

A major criticism of educational legislation at. the national level 
in recent years has been the instability of that legislation and the 
administration of it. Schools have no assurance of the continuance of 
many of these programs on a long term basis nor of the level of financ- 
ing from one year to the next. Programs hardly get underway before 
they are changed. The one exception to this problem has been the leg- 
islation in the area of vocational education. Changes have occurred 
within a given administration as well as from one administration to 
the next. It appears that for the last three or four administrations the! 
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leaders have felt that they must develop a distinctive educational pol- 
icy to characterize that administration. This attitude is unfortunate 
because it contributes to the instability of educational programs devel- 
oped and supported from the national level. Instability in these pro- 
grams means that they fail to achieve the results expected of them. 
Stability in and of itself is no guarantee of quality, but educational 
research has demonstrated that in order to pnt quality education 
the principle of stability must be present. 

A second important element of national policy is the basis on which 
the Federal government supports education financially. In the past 
the basis of financial support. has been to support specific programs. 
This policy has been modified to the extent of providing specific aid 
to individuals. On a smaller scale and with certain kinds of programs 
this policy has worked with a fair degree of success, As the type and 
size of programs have grown, their operation has become increasingly 
difficult. This difficulty is compounded when these programs operate 
outside the basic organizational structure of the regular programs 
in the system. Title I assistance under the Elementary and iat ie 
Education Act is an example of this difficulty, since its purpose is to 

rovide compensatory education to children who qualify under the 
egal definition of poverty. Some of these difficulties will be discussed 
in the paragraphs that follow. 

Title I regulations and objectives necessitate dual organization and 
administration within a school system, This situation is impractical 
and not conducive to achieving quality education. Recent reports and 
criticisms of Title I programs support this point. 

Implementation of Title I a the guidelines makes it necessary 
to identify those students cligible to receive its benefits and deny 
these benefits to other children. Such separation of children is arti- 
ficial and becomes educationally unsound. The general educational 
objectives of all children should be the same regardless of their cul- 
tural or economic status. 

Identifying children as required by Title I ESEA separates children 
into two groups. This kind of separation is undemocratic, discrimin- 
tory in nature, and — unsound. It does not matter from 
what circumstances a child may come into the school; he should not 
have any such label placed on him. Why are we creating another kind 
of discrimination which may be pyschologically and educationally 
worse than that which we seek to correct? Every child should come 
into a school on an equal basis with every other child, be afforded an 
educational opportunity suitable to his needs, and receive equal 
treatment. 

The realization of these aims argues strongly for the establishment 
of a clearly defined national policy on education. Present policy serves 
as a basis for making appropriations only and supports piecemeal 
educational activity. The need for a clear policy on education at the 
national level is of far greater importance than specific programs. 
The policy should be established and legislation made in light of the 
policy. 

A Svuacesrep Nationa, Poricy on EDUCATION 


At this point I want to — what T conceive as an adequate 
national policy on education, Under the general welfare clause the 
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Federal government should be concerned with the education of all 
children. If circumstances warrant, the government. could continue 
to support. special programs for segments of society, but education of 
all the children should be given priority. Federal legislation in cooper- 
ation with the States should provide a minimum level of education 
for all children, After all children have been guaranteed a minimum 
educational opportunity, consideration may be given to special 
programs. 

As a part of the policy, all legislation should be designed and passed 
to support and strengthen education as a State function. A consider- 
able amount of legislation in recent years has tended to weaken educa- 
tion as a State function. The chief reason for this weakening effect 
is the passage of legislation that creates programs enabling Federal 
agencies to deal directly with schools. Whenever legislation creates 
this kind of situation, it weakens the role of the State, results in prob- 
lems of operation and administration, and decreases the effectiveness 
of the program. Federal assistance programs to education should oper- 
ate through legal State agencies. 

It is recognized that many of the State agencies would need to be 
strengthened in order adequately to organize and administer these 
programs, Strengthening these State agencies should be a basic part 
of Federal assistance to education. 

Some programs have operated through legal State agencies, but the 
difficulty Hes in the fact that they are adjunct programs and not part 
of the basic program. Title I of ESEA has been cited as an example of 
such a program. Good educational administration and experience have 
shown that to be most effective any program must operate within the 
normal organizational structure of a school, 

Enabling legislation should be more permanent. Much of the legis- 
lation and the guidelines for implementing it have been changed fre- 
quently. This fact. has also resulted in operating difficulties and kept 
many programs from achieving the objectives and effectiveness 
intended for them. The uncertainty of adequate appropriations to 
support the programs and the delays in appropriations have further 
decreased their effectiveness. The legislation end the appropriations 
for its support simply have not given schools sufficient lead time to do 
the planning necessary for its implementation. 

Insummary, the national policy on education should (1) be basically 
concerned with the education of all the children; (2) strengthen and 
support education as a State function; (3) give a greater degree of 
permanence to the programs it supports. Securing stability in educa- 
tional programs, which is absolutely essential in assuring effective- 
ness, requires a clear and definite Federal policy. It is believed that the 
policy suggested above will achieve the stability needed. 


A Provosep FEDERAL PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


The question now becomes one of how the Federal government can 
develop a program of assistance to education within the framework 
of a policy such as that outlined above. The writer wishes to propose 
the minimum foundation program concept as a means of implementing 
the poliey outlined. 
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To date, the minimum foundation program concept has proven to be 
the most. successful basis for providing equal educational opportunity 
to all children yet developed in this country. This approach is used 
successfully by many of the States, It has served as an excellent means 
for equalizing educational opportunities between the districts of a 
State and there is great — of equalizing educational opportunity 
between the States. 

The principle on which States develop foundation programs is to 
provide a minimum educational opportunity for all children and share 
the cost between the district and the State based upon the percentage 
of the State's wealth in the district. This approach has the distinct 
advantage of developing a program and then providing the financing 
for the program, It also has the characteristic of leaving each district 
suflicient tax leeway to support an educational program beyond the 
minimum foundation program, This provision is essential to preserve 
local support. and interest and should be characteristic of any founda- 
tion plan between the Federal government and the States, Within 
the framework of this principle all the desired elements of an educa- 
tional program can be provided. Once each element to be supported 
has been determined, the level of support can be fixed. 

As a guide for determining a minimum program of education to be 
guaranteed to all children, present. national averages could be used. 
Tam of the belief that an educational opportunity equal to the national 
average should constitute the minimum opportunity for each child 
and that the cost of this education should be shared jointly by the 
States and the Federal government, The State's share of the cost should 
be determined by the percentage of the national wealth located within 
the State. Once the State's share is determined, the Federal government 
would supply the balance required to support the minimum program. 
Each State could continue to prorate the State cost. between the local 
district. and the state, based upon the location of the wealth within the 
State. 

The elements of the program should consist. of the general education 
now found in most schools, vocational education, early childhood edu- 
ation, adequate guidance and counseling personnel, adequate super- 
visory personnel, instructional materials and equipment, the essential 
auxiliary services, and adequate administrative personnel, In a mini- 
mum program supported by the United States government, adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel would include personnel at the State 
level as well as at the local district level. The level of support will be a 
most Influential factor on the quality of the program, 

In my judgment the most crucial issue in society today is the edu- 
ration of its people. If this belief is true, it follows that the area of 
greatest. concern to the national government is the amount. and quality 
of education provided every child regardless of his social and eco- 
nomic status, or his geographic location. Educational opportunity in 
this country can only be equalized by the Federal government. and I 
doubt that this government can afford to neglect this responsibility any 
longer. 

If the people of this country really believe in the great concept of 
equal educational opportunity, the time is now ripe for implementing 
it. Will the Federal government continue to neglect not only its re- 
sponsibility but its obligation in this area? Tf the concept of equal 
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educational opportunity is good and valid at the State level, it is good 
and valid at the national level. As of now, research and practice have 
produced no better approach to equalizing educational opportunity 
than the minimum foundation approach. 

This approach seems to have merit in that it will provide educa- 
tional opportunity up to an acceptable level for all individuals, en- 
hance the quality of education, give it the stability and flexibility 
needed, maintain education as a State function, and provide a basis 
of Federal assistance without Federal control. It is suggested that if 
it is not feasible to implement such a program in each of the States, 
experimental programs should be started in a few States on an experi- 
mental basis. 





SOME CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 
IN THE 1970's 


Margaret Mead, Curator Emeritus of Ethnology, the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N.Y. 


Our present school system was designed a very long time ago, when 
we were an agrarian people. It has been added to, piecemeal, until 
finally wo have reached a stage where secondary ne is con- 
sidered to be the right of all American youth, and a need of the Ameri- 
can economic and political system. Furthermore, the population ex- 
plosion has enormously multiplied our problems and the kind of class 
and race residential segregation that has developed has increased the 
strain on the school system. We need, if possible, to revamp the system 
in some way that will make it possible to make across the board 
changes instead of merely patching up a system which has outgrown 
its usefulness. 

Such an across-the-board change might involve: 

I. Building educational complexes which contain not only elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, but also a community college, special 
teachers’ training college, and provision for the re-education of the 
middle-aged, nursery school, kindergarten, and a mother-child educa- 
tion center. (It would be understood that the last three would be from 
the immediate neighborhood of the larger complex). Within such a 
complex, it would be possible for teachers of all levels to come to an 
understanding of the children whom they would be teaching, the edu- 
cation that their present pupils would be moving towards, and the 
changing character of the pupils whom they taught, as compared with 
the children they themselves had been, and pupils whom they had 
taught earlier, Instead of the formerly appropriate style in which 
teachers who knew taught children who did not know, we now need 
a system which provides for circular interaction between pupils, 
parents and teachers, in which each learns from the other. To do this 
a full range of learners, and teachers of each level, must be involved 
together. 

II. Provision for children from the age of 14 on, to leave school 
for a period and engage in some kind of work experience which will 
focus their interest so that they can return to complete high school, 
with some genuine idea of the relevance of what they are learning. 
Our present type of schooling, designed for professional careers, is too 
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long, often too long for even gifted but undecided young people, 
definitely too long for those who have no academic interests and have 
not seen the relationship between work and a life carcer. Various 
measures might be taken to facilitate this: 


A, Youth work, supervised through the school, with adequate 
protection against the abuses once associated with child labor. 

B. Youth allowance which would make both youth in school 
and those out of school have a sense of responsibility not based 
on parental resources, 

» Periods of work and schooling which alternate. 

‘TD. Increased use of young people in caring for young children 
and the aged, in which they would develop their sense of 
themselves through such contact with others. 

E. A universal national service for both boys and girls to begin 
at age 18, whether high school was finished or not, with provision 
for finishing high school, or at the conclusions of high school. 
This might be preceded by universal national registration at age 
16; a physical and mental and education check-up at this point, 
and preliminary selection of a sphere of service. Military service 
would be a more highly rewarded option. The young people could 
serve for two years, at subsistence pay, and be delegated to per- 
form a large amount of the work once done by the intelligent, 
untrained, and illiterate who are not available today: work in 
hospitals, parks, fire fighting, etc. The existence of such a period 
would do a great. deal to focus the work done in high school, and 
provide a rationale for more attentive scholarship and study. 

Today college entrance is used as a focus for high school stu- 
dents’ application to their studies. Opportunities of a much wider 
sort in a universal national service regime would do a great deal 
to reduce the sense of meaninglessness and imprisonment which 
now afflict so many of our high school students, kept there by law 
rather than choice. 

F. Provision of educational allowances for all young people 
over fourteen without a means test, making them dignified and 
responsible members of society. 

III. Steps must he taken to close the gap between those who are 


disadvantaged and those who are educationally advantaged. This 
requires: 


A. Provision for attracting the best teachers to the areas where 
the children are most disadvantaged instead of our present system 
of sending them the worst. 

B. Provision for a different kind of tax base, so that, residential 
segregation by income groups will no longer penalize the children 
of low-income families. 

C. Provision for early remedial work, seen as preschool but 
definitely relevant to the educational performance of pupils in 
elementary and secondary school education, especially in nutri- 
tion, widening of experience, early diagnosis of sensory defect, 
provision for protheses (hearing aids, glasses, ete.) for young 
children, and stimulation of parents. 

D. Provision for early diagnosis of children who show indu- 
bitable signs of immaturity, emotional disturbance, early psycho- 
logical damage, which would anticipate and prevent the personal 
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and social costs of their becoming truants, dropouts, educationally 
retarded, delinquent and, in many cases, criminal. Books like the 
Gluecks’ Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency demonstrate that a 
propensity to become a delinquent, ın school and is society, is 
found very early. Early diagnosis, nutrition, medication, and e 
cial teaching could go a long way towards preventing this terrible 
waste, to individuals and to society. To accomplish this we will 
need a system of financing in which the benefits of adequate carly 
diagnosis and preventive treatment would accrue directly to the 
same institutional complex as that which financed the rest of the 
educational system. To date, the most impressive estimates of the 
cost to society of letting a small child grow up illiterate or delin- 
quent have had no effect because different people have felt the 
effects. If a school system received some sort of financial credit for 
each child diagnosed as a potential delinquent or potential drop- 
out who did not become one, then it would be possible to mobilize 
both the educational bureaucracy and those taxpayers directly 
concerned with a particular school system. At present there is 
no immediate, tangible, and recognizable —— bet ween the 
costs of an adequate preventive program in the schools and the 
later costs of our delinquent homes, parole, and prison apparatus, 
to say nothing of the immense damage done to the society by 
crime,’ 

IV. We must move to re-establish smaller units within our vast 
metropolitan areas in which the size of the unit will be measured by 
walking distance. For small children, as for older people, this neigh- 
borhood within which they can walk and encounter the continuingly 
familiar is essential. Any form of planning which established vast 
education parks and larger and larger high schools should be com- 
batted. The great advantages gained by consolidated schools in an 
earlier technological period are canceled out today because many of 
the technological advantages are now available without such exces- 
sive size, through the use of audio-visual systems and computer sys- 
tems, and size itself tends to commit the students, at excessive cost to 
the social system, to long bus rides, and lack of relationship between 
the school community and the home community. This means in prac- 
tice insistence on neighborhood schools, for small children, and high 
schools located within communities of 50,000 for high school-age 
pupils. 7 

V. A more discriminating use should be made of the highly trained 
Tu vis-à-vis the teaching machine. It is possible to use the criteria 
of: 

A. Those activities which bore tbe teacher or underuse her. 
capacities as one way of determining how teaching machines can: 
be used. They should be used for activities which bore the teacher 
and, in turn, bore the children. ; 

B. A similar criteria should be used as to how we employ the 
time of our teachers. We have a teacher shortage. We will continue 


1 The advantages of having the benefits from savings in one part of a system accrue to 
another part of the same system, rather than separat ng them, can be demonstrated ver 
easily by comparing the operation of the British National Health Scheme, where eneh 
region is financially rewarded for keeping people out of the hospital, with the United 
States health schemes where there is no budgetary inducement to keep patients out of the 
hospital, as the savings on hospitalization do not go to those who are administering the 
out-patient part of the whole publie health complex, 
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to have a teacher shortage. We must conserve their specifically 
edagogical skills by relieving them of every activity that could 
e performed by a less specifically-trained person. There is no ren- 
son to believe that the need to conserve pedagogy will not increase 
rather than decrease. 

VI. We need a continuing assay of what children learn at home 
and from TV so that the schools will not duplicate what they learn 
at home, but can take advantage of what they have learned to move 
forward to teach them more of the very meee bodies of knowledge 
that they need today. 

VII. More attention needs to be paid to individual difference and 
forms of diagnosis devised which will replace our present system of a 
calendar date for admitting children to kindergarten or first grade 
which works a gross injustice against some children, and standardizes 
unduly the behavior of other children who happen to be born within 
the same period. Such standardizations are no nee necessary, Ad- 
mission can be individualized and make possible our full use of our 
capacity to recognize individual differences. 

VIII. Barriers between the home and the school through which 
literate parents are prevented from teaching their children should be 
eliminated. As skills previously taught in school are learned by the gen- 
eral population, one after another should be transferred to the home. 
We do not send children to school to learn to talk unless they speak 
another language. There is no reason for their spending their time 
learning to read in school, if there is a literate parent at home to teach 
his or her own child individually. The same argument applies to skills 
such as telling time, making change, using the calendar, thinking about 
the past. As these skills become available through literate parents or 
TV, the school is freed to teach other things and to concentrate upon 
teaching children from homes where they are not learned. 

IX. The idea that teaching should be a lifelong occupation should 
be seriously questioned, or some new form of re-education devised 
which will prevent the teacher from finding himself, or herself, further 
and further away from the pupils. It may well be that practices which 
obtained at earlier periods in American history should be revived in 
multilevel educational complexes, or in universal national services, so 
that a large proportion of gifted young people spend a portion of 
their lives teaching, and those who have followed different occupa- 
ional career lines return to teaching in late middle age. 

These are all ways in which the school system can be opened up to 
the community while retaining its central position in defining com- 
munity membership. Associat:on with the school of health centers, 
and centers concerned with work, employment, unemployment, old 
age benefits, etc., will facilitate a holistic relationship between the 
school and the community, especially if they can be organized to be 
collaborative rather than competitive in emphasis. 

Although schools for young children will continue to have a dif- 
ferent quality from schools for adults, if young adults are con- 
tinuously involved in teaching children, within an educational com- 
plex that stretches from infancy through college, the distinction be- 
tween learning and teaching can be drastically reduced. In a changing 
world this is necessary. In a changing world teachers learn from 

upils, and pupils learn best by teaching. The school system of the 
uture must reflect this, 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION—THE NEED AND THE 
CHALLENGE 


James O. Miller, Director, National Laboratory on Early Childhood Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl, 


Rari DEVELOPMENT AND Irs CONSEQUENCES 


Gathering Momentum 

The year, 1965, must stand as a lankmark year in early childhood 
education, The administration’s investment in the war on poverty 
created Head Start. Head Start was a singular commitment to young 
children at the Federal Jevel. While there had been other federally- 
sponsored programs for day care, they had not been directed toward 
serving the needs of young children per se, but were instituted to pro- 
vide child care for women employed in critical war and defense in- 
dustries during the 40’s, Support for preprimary education had come 
mainly from middle-class and upper middle-class parents concerned 
with developing social and group experiences for their children. Other 
private programs existed, providing day care for children of working 
mothers, A number of universities had nursery school facilities as- 
sociated with minor training programs, These facilities also served 
the research interests of professionals concerned with child develop- 
ment during the early years. It is fair to say that no national commit- 
ment nor universal interest in the field was evident prior to 1965. 

Several converging forces of the post-war society provided the 
impetus which led to the momentous i to support early child- 
hood education programs for disadvantaged children: 

(1) Mounting research evidence pointed to the importance of the 
child’s early years as a critical learning and socialization period. The 
nature of carly experience and the environmental conditions support- 
ing the child’s developing competence were considered crucial to later 
environmental mastery (Hunt, 1961; Bloom, 1964). 

(2) Tho discovery of Piaget as a developmental theorist by Ameri- 
'an professionals, the emerging interest of the neobehaviorists in edu- 
cational technology, and the exciting potential of von Bertalanffy’s 
systems theory for developmental ap Sioxtions were several support- 
ing movements which gave shnersbical and practical impetus to early 
child development and education. 

(3) Society’s social and political conscience, aroused by the Civil 
Rights upheaval, saw in early childhood education the promising 
means of doing battle in the war on poverty. Equality of educational 
opportunity was a hollow victory, indeed, for the individual, if doors 
were closed to him because environmental circumstances had failed 
to provide the necessary support to insure educational success. 

(4) Rapid technological advance during and following the war 
demanded highly ive abstracting and symbolic abilities on the 
part of the work force. These abilities were lacking in a significant 
segment of the population. At the same time, increased agricultural 
automation shrank labor opportunities for the unskilled and semi- 
skilled. Technological displacement was on the increase and the criti- 
cal need existed to provide well-planned educational programs which 
could develop the individual skills necessary to compete in a highly 
technical society. It has been estimated that our present educational 
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systems are inadequate for approximately 25 percent of the total 
population. Early education was seen as a promising means to provide 
the foundation necessary for formal school success. These major forces 
set the stage for public acceptance and national investment in early 
childhood education for the disadvantaged. 

Tho national response in interest and support to these forces is an 
exciting part of the record of the 1960’s. The response to Head Start 
and its spin-off programs, Follow Through and the experimental Par- 
ent and Child Centers, had been an exciting confirmation of the 
public’s faith in education as a means to preserve society and en- 
courage individual betterment. It reconfirmed society’s commitment 
to the individual and especially the nation’s youth. 


T'he Impact 

In 1964 it was estimated that 25.5 percent of the three- to five-year- 
old population was enrolled in prekindergarten and kindergarten edu- 
cational programs (Table 1). Two short years later, by contrast, the 
enrollment reached 31.6 — of this age group. Since the number 
of children in the population between three and five years has re— 
mained relatively stable over this period of time, somewhat in excess 
of 12 million, such a percentage increase represents approximately 
700,000 children newly enrolled in preprimary educational programs. 
Over half of this numerical increase, 400,000, has been attributed to 
Head Start and programs for the disadvantaged supported under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The rest 1s due to nontar- 
geted federally-sponsored programs and other publicly and privately 
supported endeavors. 


TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of October enrollment of 3- to 5-year-old chil- 
dren by family income group for the United States: 1964, 1965, 1966 and 
1967 


Income Group and Year: 


Under $3,000: Percentage 
IOT 2 Se eeeee 21.2 
1006 | concen oe ENEE A ee eee eee eS 19.3 
bea ENPRE 14, 4 

ENEE I SE ene DRAE T 15.1 

$3,000 to $4,999 
ReH E REEN 26. 0 
oh cre cease a estar 21.3 
PA SEEE E E EI EEN E E E E OEE E E E EE 21.0 
Be EENI ieee 19. 8 

$5,000 to $7,909 
at Ses u este E EE sie ouside ewer EN A E EAE EE 29. 0 
EAE N E E EEE EA a E E A E ed ee E E 29. 0 
* ARMARE ATIRE te woe ee Sen ee eee ee 26.3 
cae AANS EESE a eta aa 25. 8 

$7,000 and over 
VOGT GESNOEI 38. 5 
19060- waeSee aout. 37.8 
1905 ee Swe ieat 37, 4 
TOG aries a 37.2 


Adapted from “Preprimary Enrollment of Children Under Six,” October, 1967 
published by Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. OK-20113. 


Table 1 clearly indicates where the impact of these programs has 
been. While an increase in enrollment can be seen across all income 
groups, by far the greatest increase has occurred at the two lower 
income levels, a little over 6 percent in each category. Clearly, the 

40-861—70——39 
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targeted programs had dramatic effect. However, the afluent enroll 
a far greater proportion of their children in preprimary programs 
than do any of the other three categories, The range is from a minimum 
of 10 percent to a maximum of 20 percent, greater enrollement. Ob- 
viously, we are not. yet reaching a significant proportion of those most 
in need of preprimary educational programs. In fact, to bring the en- 
rollment of the least. served to the level of the most affluent would add 
in excess of 800,000 children to preprimary educational programs. 
Such an increase would match the growth over the two years repre- 
sented but stands as a poor rationale for determination of need. It 
simply would bring the level of use to that. of the most afiluent eco- 
nomic groups, those whose family income is in excess of $7,500 per year, 
a sophisticated “keeping up with the Joneses” strategy. | 

Of the 25 million preschool children (0 to 6 years) in the United 
States, a little over 12 million are in the preprimary age bracket (3-, 
4-, 5-year-olds). The greatest. percentage are enrolled at the kinder- 
garten level, where State aid is available in 29 states, At the present 
time, approximately 225,000 children, or 30 percent of the population, 
are served in licensed day care facilities, Of the 70 percent which 
are served by publicly-supported programs, 66 percent are at the 
kindergarten level, with public support going to only 5 percent of those 
enrolled who are three years of age and under. Only California pro- 
vides comprehensive State aid for day care. Federal legislation passed 
and pending will significantly increase the amount of public support 
for day care services in the future, however. 

The highest impact area for the federally-sponsored programs has 
heen in the larger metropolitan areas (Table 2). The rural areas have 
been served much less than have the more densely populated urban 
and suburban areas. Nonwhite enrollment is greater than that of the 
white group in general and must. be accounted for by federally-spon- 
sored programs at the four-year-old level, since at both the three-year- 
old and five-year-old levels, white enrollment exceeds that of nonwhite. 
Table 3 summarizes enrollment by income, occupation, residence, and 
region. The level of public support for kindergarten is higher than for 
prekindergarten, which serves mainly three- and four-year olds. 

Enrollment of children in white collar families greatly exceeds that 
of children in manual or service workers families. This undoubtedly 
reflects both a higher motivation for educational services and the 
wherewithal to pay for them. The level of enrollment of children of 
the unemployed is similar to that of the manual or service workers 
children, Referrals by welfare agencies are probably instrumental in 
bringing this about. 

Enrollment in rural areas in the southern region of the United States 
is much less, The South lags behind by approximately 10 percent, If 
migration from the rural South to the inner cities continues, the need 
for preprimary education will undoubtedly increase in the metro- 
politan areas. 

In the aggregate, the foregoing demonstrates vividly the accelerated 
erowth in the field of carly childhood education from 1965 to 1967. 
While growth during the two intervening years since data have been 
available for study has probably not shown the rapid increases of the 
previous two years, it appears safe to assert that growth has con- 
tinued. Certainly the problems we face are much clearer than they 
were in 1965. However, the trend is toward expansion in the field which 
will only accentuate these problems. 


TABLE 2.—Number of 3-, 4-, and -year-old children in the population and number and percent enrolled in preprimary programs, by residence, 
age, and color, United States, October 1967 


(Numbers in thousands] 


SMSA 1 central cities SMSA ‘outside central cittes Non- SMSA 1 


— e m — — — — — — — — — — — —— — —— — — — —— — — —— — — — — —— — — — — et — = — — — — wam moe — — ee — —— — —— — — —— 


Enrolled tn preprimary Enrolled in preprimary Enrolled in prepritmary 
programs programs programs 


Age and color of children Population Number Percent — Population Number Percent — Population Number Percent 


Total, 3 to 5 vears old . . . . 3, 348 1, 227 36. 6 4, 342 1, 542 30. 5 4, 548 1, 098 24. 1 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — — — — — 





White... ERER 2, 343 855 36. 5 4, 029 1, 422 30.3 3, O10 990 25, 3 
Nonwhite a... 1, 005 372 37.0 313 120 38.5 638 108 16.9 


Leen e- am eso ert m A AR al a aa a Geet WF —. —— i 





— — — ee rem — — — ——— — — —— — 


— — — minen mee ao * ~ net eee 


Total, 3 years old..........--- 4,069 Y6 90 1427 110 7I L497 68 45 
a 749 68 9.1 1, 317 95 7.2 1, 279 51 1. 
Nonwhite. . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 320 28 8.8 110 15 13. 6 218 14 6. 


— — —— — — — — — ma mee me cane —.. ve — — —— Soa ER — . 


= th 





Total, 4 years oIlili. 1, 131 303 2.8 1,459 383 26.3 1,496 IRS 12.4 


— — — — — — — — —— —— — — — — — — 





mi maam — — — — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — —ñ— — — — — 


White. 789 195 24.7 1, 356 340 25, | l, 288 153 11.9 
| 108 31.6 103 43 41.7 200% 39 154 

721 1,45 1099 720 dana 843 5A. 2 
White... E OOE 806 503 73.6 1, 356 987 72.8 1, 342 TKI 5N. 2 
Nonwhite... . . . . . . . . .. . .... 342 235 68. 7 100 62 62. 0 213 62 29. 1 


— — —— — — 


-e : — -vt — vee 
a — — — — — — — 





— — — 








—— — —— — — ———— — ete — — — — — — — · — — — — — — auae —— —— —— — — —— —— — — — — — — —— —— — — —— —— —— eo —— uti, — — 


'SMSA—Standard metropolitan statistical area. Note.-- Excluded from the enrollment data in this tabie are 444,000 5-yeur-olds in pro- 
grams above the kindergarten level. Also excluded are the population and the preprimary 
enroliment (157,000) of 6year-olds. 


Tanne 3.—Summary of characteristics of 3-, 4-, and 6-year-old ahd P in prekindergarten and kindergarten programs, United States, 
clober 196 


Nonwhite..............-...-.---.---- 


Family income: ! 
Under PO UU0 ah eee E ls 
$3,000 to $4,999... 22-22 222 Le 
$5,000 to $7,499... 2.222. 
$7,500 to $9,999... 222-222-2208 
$10,000 and over....-.-.---.------ 
( onan of family head: ? 
hite collara.. anaana 


Unemployed or not in labor force... 
Residence: 


SMSA outside central cities... 


Outside SMSA’s.....-22- 2-2. 
Region: 
Northenst.......-...-.-..-.-----.- 
North Central... EOE 
MOU OEA E E E EE EES 
E T genres E E E T E, 


1 Excludes children with family income not reported. 


Total popu- — 


ation 


12, 242 


—— — — — — — — — 


10, 283 
1, 059 


— — — — — — 


1, 333 
1, 973 
3, 439 
2, 358 
2, 269 


4, 178 
6, O85 

540 
1, 097 


3, 348 
4, 342 
4,548 


2K veludes children with occupation of household head not reported. 
1 No figures shown, since reglonal data are not controlled by independent population 


estimates, 





Total enrolled in preprimary 





282 
513 
997 
780 
1, 002 


1, 652 
1, 687 
101 
304 


1, 227 
1, 542 
1, 098 


(?) 
(3) 
(3) 
(*) 


(Numbers in thousands) 





programs programs 
Numbor Percent Number 
3, 860 31. 6 712 
3, 267 31.8 563 

601 30. 7 149 






21. 2 46 
20. 0 99 
29. 0 140 
33. 1 127 
44. 2 243 
39.5 395 
27.7 236 
18. 7 12 
27.7 47 
36. 6 274 
35.5 289 
24. 1 149 
34. 6 (?) 
34. 0 (3) 
23, 3 (3) 
38. 4 (?) 


Note.—Excluded from the enrollment data in this table are 444,000 &-year-olds in pros 
grains above the kindergarten level. Also excluded are the population and the primary 
enrollment (157,000) of 6-year-olds. 


Percent 


tome 


COs PN SO SS hots 
Go te So 


Enrolled in prekindergarten 


5.8 


q mew So 


Gs “I bS 


eo) 
So = bh 


nS 
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Enrolled in kindergarten 


programs 


Number 





236 
414 
857 
653 
759 


1, 257 
1, 451 
RY 
257 


953 
1, 253 
949 





Porcont 


25. 8 





X 
aadi- 
* AO 


969 


tw 
s * § 
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18. 3 
30. 6 
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Some Troubling Signals 

The Children’s Bureau estimates that approximately 88,000 children 
aro left totally uncared for while their mothers work and that double 
that number are looked after by other children under the age of 16. 
It is estimated 1,050,000 disadvantaged children from birth to six 
vears of age need full day care, Presently, there are only 110,000 places 
in day caro programs for these children, Of the 12 million children 
in the 3- through 5-year age bracket, approximately 4 million come 
from disadvantaged environments, As pointed out above, only 400,000 
or 10 percent of the children from this group are presently being 
served, 

These facts are influencing pending legislation and policy. At the 
Federal level, enabling legislation is betore Congress to allow collec- 
tive bargaining to include provision for day care for the children of 
employees. The administration has committed itself to doubling the 
parent and child center experimental program. Recently passed amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act make provisions for day care of 
children receiving aid under AFDC. 

Other developments on the Federal and State levels underscore the 
future demands and strains which will be put upon the field. The 
Federal Panel on Early Childhood Education recently issued its Fed- 
eral Interagency Day Care Requirements, These program standards 
and regulations are applicable to all programs supported wholly or 
in part by Federal funds. 

Of particular significance are the mandatory provisions requiring 
educational opportunities to be provided for every child in Federally 
sponsored programs. The educational activities must be under the 
supervision of a person trained in child growth and development. Our 
lagging training capabilities will be strained to the utmost to provide 
preservice instruction and experience to fill this need alone. 

Further, the program must contain activities designed to influence 
“a positive concept of self and motivation to enhance his social cogni- 
tive and communication skills.” This underscores the need to develop 
early childhood educational models appropriate for application under 
a variety of conditions, 

The mandatory provisions also require appropriate materials and 
equipment to implement the program. Socially responsible institutions 
must develop sound technological assistance for instructional pro- 
grams which will protect the public from investing in gadgetry of little 
educational significance. — 

There are kindergartens for five-year-olds in slightly more than 
half of the states now. Several States which do not yet allow or provide 
public support for kindergarten are passing legislation enabling it or 
making it mandatory. Beginning with the fall term of 1969, all handi- 
capped children who might benefit from an educational program from 
the age of two must be provided such services by the local school dis- 
trict in the State of Connecticut. Similar legislation is pending in the 
State of New York. Our knowledge is woefully inadequate as to the 
relevant processes and programs which will benefit preschool handi- 
capped children. Yet, the responsibility and obligation have been as- 
signed to local school districts to service the needs of these children. 
To whom, to what institution, to what source will they turn for sound 
and proven models to implement ? 
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In addition, other organizations are advocating increased invest- 
ment in early childhood education. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association (1960) maintains that 
“all children should have the opportunity to go to sehool at public 
expense beginning at the age of four.” 

rhe Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development (July 1968) stated: 

We belleve that early schooling is probably desirable for all children, 
that it is a necessity for the children of the culturally disadvantaged 
areas. We, therefore, reeommend extensive experimental activity in pre- 
schooling, not only in the substance and process of Instruction but also 
in organization, administration, and finance, We urge the establishment 
of both public and private nursery schools, especially in the neighbor- 
hoods of the disadvantaged. 

These are but a few of the trends and evcats which point to the 
critical period of initiative facing early childhood education, Not only 
have wo the residual problems of the past. urgently demanding solu- 
tion, but the problems of the present and future with which we must 
contend. 


Persistent Problems 

The major problems which qeky became apparent in 1965 have 
not been resolved, nor do solutions appear to be quickly avail- 
able if we continue cur present fragmented and piecemeal approaches 
to solutions. In essence, the decision to mount a massive preprimary 
educational program for the disadvantaged highlighted our woe- 
fully inadequato resources to meet the challenge. 

(1) Znadequate Knowledge of Processes Underlying Develop- 
ment.—Despite tho knowledge and evidence concerning the importance 
of the early years for developing competency, knowledge concerning 
the relevant underlying processes was lacking. Such information is 
essential for developing sound educational intervention, It must. be re- 
membered that only four years had passed since Hunt's compilation 
of the diverse evidence supporting the effects of environmental condi- 
tions upon intellectual functioning. In the main, his evidence was scien- 
tifically circumstantial, as was Bloom’s 1964 work. Given the validity 
of their syntheses, major efforts remain to be undertaken to fill the 
knowledge gaps concerning the development processes underlying in- 
tellectual functioning and the supporting systems necessary to nurture 
growth. By 1965, hardly enough time had elapsed to identify the spe- 
cific relevant. variables, to understand the underlying processes, and 
to translate this information into tried and proven educational models. 

An essential first priority in the months and years ahead must be a 
concentrated effort to understand the underlying processes of early 
development as they relate to individual competency. Production of 
such knowledge can best be accomplished in the context. of a planned 
and systematic attack designed to serve the development of early edu- 
cational models, The power of such a commitment lies in the explicit 
continuous feedback which a mission-oriented system can marshal. 
There can be no equivocation on the importance and necessity of 
extending the relevant. knowledge base. 

Guidance for deploying our effort and resources to the most. relevant 
areas of investigation must come from systematic svnthesis and inte- 
gration of present knowledge with a sound conceptualization of tactics 
to be employed ina program of basie research. 
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(2) Poor Program Definition and Specification.—The social urgency 
of the problems of disadvantaged children led us to implementation 
of programs long before the data were in to support their efficacy. 
Programs were initiated on the assumption that anything was better 
than nothing at all. Consequently, these endeavors reflected the full 
gamut of philosophy, content, and methods without a solid founda- 
tion of fact or proven results, The criticism is not of program diver- 
sity, This strategy Is necessary to meet the needs of a heterogeneous 
population, Such pluralism, however, implies carefully planned 
strategies and well documented justification for the total program. 
In most instances, heterogeneity of programs was the result of little 
knowledge of the best that was available and without readily available 
guidance or models to follow. 

The essential contribution of these programs was to educate the 
nation as to the importance of the early years and rally opinion in 
support of the — ity of beneficial results, However, such a laissez- 
faire philosophy toward implementation and program development 
led to such heterogeneity that sound evaluation was impossible, Re- 
ports of benefits were in the main impressionistic, hardly a sound basis 
for developing future policy, The inadequacy of programs and imple- 
mentation points up to the necessity of an integrated effort to provide 
early educational models appropriate for implementation in a variety 
of contexts. 

An iterative strategy must be employed which will provide early 
educational models based on the best. information available at that 
= in time. The strategy must include means to incorporate new 
cnowledge being produced. This implies program pluralism and 
— flexibility based upon a comprehensive integrated system 
of research and development. 

(3) Lnadequately Trained Staff and Training Capabilities.—Pro- 
gram quality is in part a function of the personnel who must. implement 
the instruction. In 1965, as in 1969, the story was too few personnel 
available with adequate training, nonexistent preservice training 
capabilities, and inadequate inservice training commitment or support. 
Discussion of these issues and some modest recommendations have see 
made elsewhere (Miller, 1969). 

In summary, it was pointed out in that document that a crisis in 
stalling exists now. The immediate problem of providing adults to 
man classrooms was met by using inadequately trained personnel. The 
need for appropriate inservice training and using innovative models 
was advocated in that paper. Both preservice and inservice capabilities 
have lagged far behind demonstrated need. Those training programs 
which are being developed reflect little understanding of or conver- 
sance with available substantive knowledge, the children, or needs to 
be served, The meager resources available for development of training 
programs appear to be distributed on the basis of inappropriate 
criteria. 

Preservice and inservice training must be closely related to the de- 
velopment. of sound program models. Demonstration facilities must 
be available where these models can be shown in operation. Inservice 
training must. be available in the reality context of the work situation. 
New patterns of career development utilizing untapped resources, such 
as the community colleges, must be employed if this problem is to 
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move toward solution. Without a unifying force which can demon- 
strate the power of an integrated national program, the outlook in 
this area appears dim, indeed. 

(4) Nonewistent or Inappropriate Objectives —A great deal of con- 
fusion existed in 1965 as to the objectives of the educational program 
for Head Start children. The same condition exists for children from 
other environments, but we will make the point specifically with pro- 
grams targeted for the disadvantaged, Confusion over objectives has 
not. yet been resolved and, unfortunately, the confusion has a profound 
effect upon the development. of adequate instructional programs, as 
well as preservice and inservice training programs for classroom per- 
sonnel, The confusion apparently involves priority of objectives as 
well as their appropriateness, Many have seen the federally-sponsored 
preprimary educational efforts as directed toward eradicating the social 
problem of poverty. Specifically, the prime objective of the program 
was to offer more job opportunities for the poor, Others have seen the 
programs as a means toward providing political leverage and power 
for the disadvantaged. 

While these objectives may be laudable from a social viewpoint. 
they are neither necessary nor sufficient for early childhood educational 
programs. While specific program objectives may vary from individual 
to individual and from group to group, the focus in early childhood 
edneation must be upon the child and those immediate support systems 
and conditions which will optimize the development of the individual 
and provide the social competencies necessary for responsible environ- 
mental mastery. Clearly. such a statement needs greater explication 
and refinement to establish set priorities and criteria hy which 
attainment of specific objectives can be judged. However. the chi'd and 
his immediate ecology are clearly the orientation, pointing to the pri- 
mary target. of responsibilitv, and this orientation is necessary if we 
are ta he sevions abont. the mission. 

The problem of objectives becomes more critical as we move to spe- 
cific proeram models, Without a clear statement of abiectives inctruc- 
tion, methods, and techniques take on a smorgashord flavor. With un- 
trained classroom personnel and a heavy reliance on paraprofes- 
sionals, classroom experiences are meager in content and the emnhasis 
coon degenerates to issues of classroom control and behavior 
management, 

Clear statement. of overall objectives. as well as cpecifie objectives. 
is important for instructional continuity and progress, Clear state- 
ments are fundamental to the development. of early childhood eduea- 
tional models which are appropriate for implementation in many set- 
tings. It is essential for evaluation. 

(5) Inadequate Evaluation and Instrumentation.—The problems of 
evaluation and instrumentation are closely associated with those dis- 
cussed previously. Three needs can be readily identified as essential 
to the field and high on the list of priorities for systematic develop- 
ment: 

(a) Instrumentation.—The field is in desperate need of adequate 
instruments to measure a wide range of child performance behavior. 
These instruments should be so designed and constructed that they will 
provide diagnostic information prior to educational intervention, be 
usable for assessing progress, and be adequate for reliable measure- 
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ment of attainment of terminal behaviors. They should be carefully 
constructed to provide information concerning the processes of 
development. 

(b) Systematic ecological observation—-Program effects should be 
observed throughout the child’s ecology. Changes in that ecology, par- 
ticularly in the support systems which nurture and encourage his con- 
tinued development, should be systematically recorded as an index of 
program effectiveness. 

(c) Theoretical models of change.—We need a calculus of change 
which will provide reliable means of assessing progress over time. 
There is a strong possibility that the lack of results in some of our 
interventions is intrinsic to our means of analysis and errors of 
measurement. rather than lack of efficacy in the educational interven- 
tion itself, Measuring and assessing change is a critical problem in the 
aren of evaluation, 

These three major areas touch at the output end of the evaluation 
continuum, while little attention has been placed at the input end. 
Kissential to evaluation is the development of criteria. In terms of 
child performance, development of adequate behavior criteria was 
implied. However, nothing has been mentioned concerning cost-effec- 
tiveness, social impact, and other areas of concern which are particu- 
larly important for decision makers prior to installation of programs. 
It is my firm conviction that these problems can best be attacked and 
resolved within the context of a comprehensive program which man- 
dates this line of inquiry and development. 

(6) Indecisive Funding and Support—the Federal Role—No one 
would construe the Feder] role in aaueation as one simply of defining 
need and initiating programs for which the State and Local authorities 
in due course would take responsibility. Yet, even a casual reading of 
the record would lend substance to such an interpretation. No one 
would seriously contend that the role is simply to turn back funds to 
the States which the Federal government could more efficiently collect. 
Yet, there is evidence to support such a definition. Few would argue 
that the role of the Federal government is to assume responsibility for 
control of education in the nation. Yet, some would make the case that 
we are well along on such a course. It is precisely the ambiguity regard- 
ing the Federal role, however, which gives rise to indecisiveness con- 
cerning funding, mechanisms for support and those functions and in- 
stitutions appropriate for reaching national objectives and priorities. 

The field of early childhood education, perhaps because of its depend- 
ence upon Federal support at this point in its development, has been 
particularly vulnerable to Federal capriciousness. Head Start is a 
notable example of the problem. Funding schedules have been con- 
stantly violated, causing havoc at the program level. Recruitment and 
retention of high quality staff have been impossible under conditions 
where promises made were broken because funding schedules were not 
met. Research and development work cannot be divided into neat 
annual packages conforming to Federal bookkeeping procedures, an 
imposition which has militated against significant achievement and 
breakthrough. A fair test. of the eflicacy of educational programs can- 
not be made when premature and inappropriate evaluation is imposed. 
These nagging and persistent problems may well be alleviated when 
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the role of the Federal government is clearly defined and it assumes 
the responsibilities which can only be met on a national level. 

Many of the difficulties and criticisms of the Federal role in educa- 
tion appear to revolve around Federal activity at the implementation 
level, a State or Local prerogative. Head Start has experienced this 
problem, as have various titles of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Direct support of programs at the implementation 
level will always raise the question of control and responsibility. 

Unfortunately, the Federal record of support of the role which it so 
clearly must. assume—produetion of knowledge and systematic trans- 
lation of that knowledge into soundly tested programs—is meager and 
spotty. It has been estimated that approximately one-half of one per- 
cont of the Federal expenditures on education has gone into this spe- 
cific national responsibility, Krathwohl (1969) has compared this rec- 
ord with the 3 percent invest ment in research and development on the 
part of other sectors of the economy. Less than one-twentieth of that 
one-half of one percent. has been earmarked for the field of early child- 
hood education, where it is most critically needed, Tragically, this con- 
dition persists despite declarations on the part of the present Adminis- 
tration and the previous one to the effect that interests of children 
under six were a first national priority. Meager and unreliable Federal 
Involvement in its prime educational function will continue the frag- 
mented efforts toward solution of the most critical problems of educa- 
tion, in general, and early childhood education, specifically. 

Uf we accept the doctrine of State and local control over and provi- 
sion of educational services (implementation level), the role of the 
Federal government in education must be to provide the means of 
developing comprehensive exemplary programs in targeted eduea- 
tional areas of need. Specifically, in the field of early childhood educa- 
tion, the Federal government must support a comprehensive and 
integrated program organized to produce and translate knowledge 
into a variety of testable carly educational models, demonstrate their 
efficacy, and provide advisory services for their installation, mainte- 
nance, and evaluation. This program of exemplary leadership can only 
he implemented at the national level with major support coming from 
the Federal government. 


A Constructive Step 

Krathwohl (1969) advocated in his AERA Presidential Speech 
the establishment of a series of national institutes for education 
forused on sienificant. educational problem areas. Nowhere in the field 
of education is the need more essential, the instrumentality and means 
more available, nor the time more critical than early childhood. I 
nropose the development of a National Institute on Early Childhood 
Education, Clearly, we must bring order and a concentrated effort to 
a field which has such hich social priority. Early childhood education, 
so new to public sunport, offers a golden onportnnity to establish 
frech natterns of attacking educational problems. We must. develop 
institutions which are anticipatory and future oriented rather than 
merely resnondent. if we are to make sienificant progress on educa- 
tional vroblems of national scope. This institute would be the focal 
noint of the national commitment to early children. Autonomous in 
organization. its major function would be to develop the national 
perspective through its integrated program and activities. 
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I seo such an institute as having five functional capacities, four of 
which require direct substantive action, They are: (1) A research 
capacity which would be charged with the production of oe 
and applied experimentation, The focused research mission would be 
the exploration and understanding of the developmental processes 
underlying individual competency, Applied experimentation would be 
concerned with altering these processes, where desirable, through edu- 
cational intervention. (2) A development capacity which would trans- 
late knowledge and results of experimentation into effective compre- 
hensive models for controlled application, (3) A diffusion and 
Installation capacity which would provide the capability rapidly to 
move developed early educational models into field practice, The major 
MEANS wold be through demonstration centers and advisory services, 
(+) A resources production capacity which would include the opera- 
tional and support capabilities necessary for the previous three fune- 
tions, It would include information retrieval and dissemination, media 
production, communications, development of support technology and 
n variety of storage systems, 

Tho fifth functional capacity is the key to a focused national effort 
in early childhood education. It is the integrative function. All of the 
action elements of the Institute, whether they be university based, field 
based, in the private sector or centrally located, can go on in isolation 
as has been the case thus far, What we desperately need is the power 
to integrate all of these efforts on some rational and data-oriented 
basis, The integrative function includes the capability to analyze the 
needs of the field and to conceptualize these needs into alternative 
strategies for problem solution, Essential is the ability to integrate 
existing knowledge and synthesize this knowledge for potential de- 
velopment and application. The ability to establish institutional policy 
In light of determined needs, engage in systematic planning for appro- 
priate allocation of productive resources and evaluation of effectiveness 
are all central to functional integration. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Special legislative consideration would be necessary to create a 
National Institute on Early Childhood Education and provide the 
level of funding such a comprehensive and integrative program would 
demand. The immediate appropriation requirement. would be no less 
than $5 million per annum, accelerating to a $40 million appropriation 
per annum within 7 years. Such a bold, new thrust. would provide 
the focused effort in the field of early childhood education essential to 
the national commitment. It would stand as a landmark in educational 


statesmanship. 
Can Wre Warr? 


The detail of the issues which a comprehensive and integrated pro- 
gram raises and with which it must deal are the subject of continued 
study. Here, I have tried to highlight the persistent problems of early 
childhood education in an historical context. I have tried to establish 
the rationale and dimensions of a national focused effort. Our raison 
l'etre isto help all young children in our society to achieve competence 
and self assurance. The decade of the 1960’s gave us a new faith in 
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our ability to prevail. It kindled our hope for the future. The decade 
of the 1970’s awaits. We must take the initiative. 
oe * Jet us begin.” 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY NEEDS FOR THE 1970's 


Minneapolis Staff Paper under the Signature of John B, Davis, Jr, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


On October 4, 1969, the National Advisory Council on Education 
Professions Development. under the chairmanship of Laurence D. 
Haskew submitted a portion of its 1969-1970 annual report to Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, Vico President Spiro Agnew, and Mr. John W. 
McCormack, Speaker of the House of Representatives. The National 
Advisory Council concluded with this statement : 

If the Executive Branch feels that Congress has not moved in a fashion 
appropriate to the time, let it take leadership. If the Congress feels that 
the Executive Branch has not sensed the urgent need for a bold edu- 
cational policy for the nation, lct it provide the leadership. But let us 
have leadership. 

This nation is floundering due to a lack of educational statesmanship 
of responsible government officials at. the local, State and national 
levels. The crisis of urban education will not go away. There simply 
must be imaginative, forceful leadership at. the executive and legisla- 
tive levels to provide the massive financial resources desperately needed 
if local school districts are to help ameliorate deadening environments 
in which too many children grow up and go to school. 

The following suggestions for educational legislation and/or imple- 
mentation aro offered. These suggestions are raised as not being par- 
ticular to Minneapolis but to city school systems throughout America. 
Taken separately or together, I hope that they might prove worthy of 
inclusion in educational programs to be supported by the Congress and 
the Executive Branch of government in the 1970'8. 

In addition there should be implementation of the family education 
concept, community education, to support fully young people up to the 
age of six through day-care and child-care centers and for senior citi- 
zens, taking educational services into apartment houses, housing proj- 
ects, and the like. The two ends of our age spectrum in America are 
not provided with educational services in any systematic way. The 
importance of early childhood education has been repeatedly demon- 
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strated by research findings. This graphically tells us what we should 
be doing but makes us realize what we are not doing. 

Commissioner Allen’s imaginative “Right to Read” policy state- 
ment was viewed with great enthusiasm by local administrators. This 
goal should be the top priority on the national education agenda. But 
at the same time the Commissioner was suggesting this policy com- 
mitment, the Executive Branch of government was threatening to kee 
the Federal expenditures for education below last year’s funding level. 
The irony of the administration’s position is apparent to all, 

Voeational money should be given to train children between the ages 
of 12 and 16 at a time when most young people make a career choice 
or have it made for them due to circumstances, The age 16 restriction 
on the use of Federal vocational funds is an arbitrary and outdated 
figure. Recent efforts by the Department of Labor to waive this re- 
quirement of educational work-study programs are to be commended 
and should be expanded manyfold. Vocational information data sys- 
tems such as Professor Tiedeman’s Harvard University project 
(ISVD) must be made readily available so that students may have a 
variety of occupational information before them prior to the time they 
have to make a career choice, 

Especially for urban schools there needs to be a broader base of 
operations for educational programs, Facilities such as camps, resi- 
dential centers, farms, businesses, and fine arts locations need to be 
secured so that children in the central city may have a variety of 
healthy educational environments in which to leam, In this regard 
Federal aid to cities could be most timely in helping local districts 
replace and rehabilitate obsolete and outdated school facilities. 

Little, if any, support is given to mandate Federal funds for the 
education of urban Indian Americans. Interpretations of various 
Federal officials have restricted funds for “reservation” Indians only. 
Specifically in the city of Minneapolis, there are more American 
Tndians than there are on reservations in the rest of the State of Min- 
nesota, Indian children drop out. of school at a rate exceeding 60 per- 
cent, Due to the interpretation of Federal policies Minneapolis Public 
Schools are ineligible to obtain badly needed Federal assistance in an 
effort to upgrade the quality of education for Indian Americans. 

Immediate Federal funds should be made available to local school 
districts so that all children who come to school hungry can receive 
breakfast and hot lunches. Federal funds should allow for equipment, 
salaries for lunchroom personnel, and the renovation of existing build- 
ing spaces. | 

Categorical aid should be provided in the field of educational tech- 
nology. The Office of Education should financially support local efforts 
to innovate costly (and to a local system, prohibitive) hardware such 
as computer-assisted instruction, information retrieval systems, data 
hanks and system-wide modular scheduling. Widespread use of edu- 
cationally sound technology in the 1970’s is Pend the means of urban 
school districts on any significant scale. _ 

Despite the newly enacted Education Professions Development Act, 
the authorization and appropriation for it will not nr adequate 
funds for preservice training of city teachers. This is tragic. The lack 
of Federal funds leaves only the teacher training institutions of higher 
learning to sustain programs. The New Careers program under the 
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Teacher Corps is a most innovative program. Yet, aspiring persons are 
discouraged from continuing their educational advancement beyond 
the A.A. level. This prohibits them from continuing another 2 years 
to obtain a B.A. degree and—most importantly—to enable them to 
become certificated teachers on a teachers’ salary schedule. Federal 
funds should be provided for New Careers to continue their upward 
climb from the A.A. to the B.A. degree. 

Aid should be provided directly to school districts, not necessarily 
to only local units of government, to launch preventative and rehabili- 
tation programs for juvenile delinquency. 

In a sense what is called for is a sce: Set of national priorities to 
sustain and develop future leaders of this nation, the students cur- 
rently in American public schools. To do this there must be more 
involvement of students, parents, and community persons in the edu- 
cational process. Educational program delivery systems must be im- 
proved. Massive efforts in staff development and inservice training 
must be made available. Faculties must be encouraged to innovate and 
revise curriculum offerings. Education in the 1970’s will not be far dif- 
ferent from what it is now unless there are systematic and sustained 
State and Federal resources to help overtaxed local districts. The time 
for national commitment is here. 

Problems will not go away ; they will only worsen. It is my hope that 
Congress and the Executive Branch of government will respond with 
the type of leadership so desperately needed and provide the massive 
financial resources to carry out our professed intention tu provide 
equality of educational opportunity for all citizens irrespecti ʻe of 
their local circumstances. 





THE COMING OF PRECISION TO EDUCATION 


Alexander M. Mood, Director, Public Policy Research Organization, University 
of California, Irvine, Calif. 


My own nomination for the most significant change that. the 1970’s 
might bring to education is precision. Precision in the specification of 
eoals. Precision in the formulation of objectives and standards. Preci- 
sion in the measurement of the educational state of a student. Precision 
in the diagnosis of a student’s needs. Precision in the prescription of 
educational experiences which will meet those needs. 

Inputs.—The idea of viewing the educational system as a controlled 
production process for creating educated persons has been slowly 
gathering momentum for at least ten years (Reference 1) and is now 
moving firmly toward verifiable analysis of the relations between the 
various inputs to the process and the outputs of the process. By the 
end of the next. decade there is a very real prospect that educators will 
know a great deal about how to modify the inputs in order to achieve 
desired changes in the outputs. There are a number of entirely satis- 
factory ways to define inputs; so that we may have something specific 
in mind for purposes of this exposition I shall simply use a set that I 
have already given considerable thought to (Reference 2). The gross 
inputs are: 

ý 1. The student’s own abilities and attitudes 

2. The support of his education by his family 
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3, The endorsement of education by his peers 

4, Community support of education 

5, Characteristics of the educational system itself 
6. Society’s posture with respect to education 

These very broad inputs, to be of much use, must be broken down 
into their constituent components; for example, the second one might 
be defined as consisting of the following four major components : 

Provision of a physically and psychologically comfortable home 
Pressure on the student to perform well at school 

Pressure on the school to educate the student well 

Provision of educational know-how 

This last component refers to the various advantages that children 
of educated parents have at school : parents’ knowledge of how to lead a 
child through homework without actually doing it for him; aware- 
ness of the necessity to do homework competently and on time; knowl- 
edge of what curricular material must be understood to obtain 
satisfactory grades; monitoring of the child’s progress by means of 
regular visits with his teachers and carrying out drill at home, if neces- 
sary, to see that he does not fall behind; understanding that C is not a 
wholly satisfactory grade; and so on. 

In this manner all the inputs to the educational process can be 
broken down into more and more specific terms until finally one can 
devise a list of questionnaire items which will provide measures of the 
inputs, A great deal of work has already been done along these lines 
(References 3 and 4) but much remains to be done; especially stand- 
ard definitions of indexes must. be formulated and widely adopted by 
educators and public administrators, These indexes must attain the 
same status that economic indexes (gress national product, cost of 
living. value of the dollar, employment) have among economists and 
financial administrators, 

One sometimes hears the objection that it is impossible to encompass 
such a complex phenomenon as family support of a child’s education 
by a single index number. It is impossible—just as it is impossible to 
measure such a complex phenomenon as the cost of living by a single 
index number. But even though the latter is nothing but a purely 
arbitrary invention, it is a tremendously useful device which brings 
some precision to administration and policy-making at the highest 
levels of government, industry, and labor. We shall never obtain 
precision in educational administration and policy-making without 
similar arbitrarily defined measuring devices. 

Outputs —Turning now to the outputs of education, they are of 
course the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which the educational] Sys- 
tem transmits to the next generation. The measurement of some of these 
outputs is now in an advanced and very satisfactory state. We have ex- 
pertly designed tests for measuring students’ achievement in reading 
mathematics, science, art, and so on. Many educators claim, however, 
that these achievement tests only get at perhaps half of the output of 
education and they are quite right. Important outputs for which we 
presently have no adequate tests are: 

Social competence 
Responsibility and citizenship 
Self-confidence 
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Creativeness and imagination 
Ethics, manners, and morals 
Ambition and inspiration. . 

It will be an early and extremely important task of the seventies to 
develop objectives for these outputs, to develop educational technology 
for moving toward those objectives, and to develop instruments for 
measuring the extent to which the objectives have been achieved. It 
is essential that these things be done because numbers tend to mesmer- 
ize administrators. Those outputs which do have measures tend to get 
far more attention than equally important outputs which do not have 
measures. It is not likely that George Washington would have became 
the father of his country if he had had teachers that undermined his 
self-confidence by attaching undue significance to his spelling and 
grammatical errors. 

We must conclude that, despite the advanced state of the art. of the 
development and validation of achievement tests, we still have a long 
way to go before we can claim a satisfactory degree of precision in the 
measurement of educational outcomes. l 

Relation of inputs to outputs —The connection of inputs to out- 
puts in some kind of quantitative way is still in a rather primitive 
stage but. at least it is now reasonably clear how such connections can 
ba explored. A very fine pioneering study by Flanagan (Reference 5) 
often referred to as Project TALENT, provided the first. large-scale 
effort. to relate achievement data to characteristics of students, fami- 
lies, and schools, Several ‘hundred thousand high school students took a 
battery of achievement tests and also completed comprehensive ques- 
tionnaires which supplied the input data. Extensive analysis of these 
data using computers resulted in the first thoroughgoing exploration 
of the correlations between inputs and outputs. 

Project. TALENT is still under way. The original croup of students 
is being followed up at five-year intervals with additional question- 
naires to determine the extent of their post-secondary education and 
their eventual roles in society. Thus, during the seventies, there will 
become available for the first. time data which will enable connections 
to be made between inputs and the long-range outcomes of education. 
These results will be invaluable and could well change our whole con- 
ception of education. We keep speaking of education as the institution 
which prepares the next generation but we have never looked to see 
how the next generation performed as a result of various educational 
experiences. 

Of course, all research and development work in education cannot 
wait: for final evaluation until performance of students in the; r adult 
roles in society can be examined. We shall have to rely for the most 
Dart. on Immediate measures that. can be obtained by means of tests and 
interviews. But the TALENT data will allow some connections to be 
made between these immediate educational outcomes and the more 
fundamental long-range outcomes, Thus, there will soon be some sort 
of basis for making quantitative inferences about long-range out- 
comes on the evidence provided by immediate outcomes. This is another 
extremely important new dimension of precision that will be added to 
education in tho seventies. 

One other major study has recently made pioneering contributions 
to illuminating the connections between Inputs and outputs, That is 
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the U.S. Office of Education’s survey of the equality of educational op- 
portunity in the public schools which was first reported in a volume 
(Reference 3) often called the Coleman Report. The study was carried 
out under the direction of Professor James Coleman of Johns Hop- 
kins University who had as his co-director Professor Ernest Camp- 
bell of Vanderbilt. With these two distinguished sociologists heading 
the project, there was developed a much broader conception of the in- 
puts to the educational process than had ever been considered before. 
It is a conception that is absolutely essential to understanding some 
of the most, —— aspects of the process and to understanding 
schools as institutional instruments of society. 

Besides this landmark contribution to exploration of the relation of 
inputs to outputs, the survey also brought. a new level of sophistication 
to the analysis of input-output data. It did so by developing means of 
calculating the unique portions of educational outcomes associated 
with individual inputs and of calculating those portions of educa- 
tional outcomes that can be associated with two or more inputs but 
cannot bo assigned uniquely to any single input (Reference 2). It is an 
extremely difficult matter in dealing with educational achievement 
data to assess the extent to which the outcomes may be attributed to 
parents, to teachers, to school libraries and laboratories, to fellow 
students, and so on. These new calculating procedures allow one to get 
some sort. of quantitative grip on the problem of disentangling these 
various inputs to educational success and thus add significantly to the 
precision that will be available to us in the seventies. 

The power of these new methods has been admirably used in a volume 
entitled Our Nation’s Schools recently published (Reference 4) by the 
U.S. Office of Education. The Coleman Report dealt mainly with the 
civil rights issues which were the primary concern of the survey of 
equality of educational opportunity. This new report, prepared by a 
team of analysts at the U.S. Office of Education under the direction of 
George Mayeske, reanalyzes the survey data from the point of view of 
the total relationship between inputs and outputs. It is a remarkable 
demonstration of what can be done today to bring precision to the 
analysis of the terribly complex issues that educators must deal with. 
Many readers of that report. will be persuaded by it that education is 
on the threshold of becoming a science quite on par with the sciences of 
economics, psychology, and sociology. The seventies should confirm 
that conjecture. 

New nentires.—There a re three important. new programs which wil] 
certainly bring a substantial increment of precision to education. One 
is the National Assessment of Educational Progress which has been 
under development. for the past. several years by a group of educators 
headed by Ralph Tyler (Reference 6) and financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Ford Foundation. This Assessment wil] periodi- 
cally examine tho educational attainments of a scientifically selected 
nationwide sample of students 9, 13, and 17 years of age and of young 
adults. The periodic results will allow the nation to seo how education 
is changing over the years; the Assessment will also permit compari- 
sons to be made between geographical regions, boys and girls, urban, 
rural, and suburban areas, and children from low-income families 
versus those from middle- and upper-income families 
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The Assessment 1s now an official enterprise of both the U.S. and the 
State governments. Congress has funded it and it is being carried out 
by the Education Commission of the States. The first examination of 
two age groups (seventeen-year-olds and young adults) has been 
completed and the results are expected to be published around the 
middle of 1970. 

A particularly encouraging aspect of the Assessment is its novel 
battery of tests which depart somewhat from the usual discipline- 
oriented achievement tests in an effort to get at some of the social and 
citizenship aspects of education. Thus, a beginning has already been 
made on the task of developing measures of some of the important 
educational outputs that have traditionally not been regarded as 
measurable. 

The other two significant new ventures are evaluation programs 
being developed by the States of New York and California. New York, 
with its statewide regents examination for high school graduates, has 
long been in the forefront of all the States so far as assessment of educa- 
tional outcomes is concerned. Many administrators believe that this 
examination is an important factor in the consistently high quality 
of the New York public school system. We are concerned here, though, 
with an evaluation program which New York began to develop about 
two years ago. 

A. number of States have been gathering state-wide achievement 
data for general assesment purposes. The aspect of the New York 
and California programs which makes them new is the determination 
to use the data as a formal evaluational mechanism for scientific 
administration, This requires, as New York is now planning, extensive 
additional data about students, schools, and communities so that some 
definite guides can be derived regarding what seems to underlie signifi- 
cant local differences in achievement. The object is to discover, par- 
ticularly, information about factors that are under the control of 
State and local educational administration. Such information can 
he fed back through the public school svstem on a regular annual basis 
to the great benefit of all the local educational administrators who 
desire it but. simply have not. the resources te develop it themselves. 
Thus, there is expected to be created a formal organizational mecha- 
nism dedicated to the continuous improvement of education. Its suc- 
cess is a realistic expectation because the planned procedure is closely 
analogous to long-established management. science techniques that. are 
common in industry and have been found there to be extremely effec- 
tive. A built-in process that is part of regular administrative proce- 
dure is far superior to attempts to sporadic innovational improvements 
(that often encounter administrative resistance). A good description 
of what. is being contemplated in New York may be found in Ref- 
erence 7. 

The State of California is just beginning its exploration of means to 
assess the effectiveness of public education. The task is being under- 
taken bv a joint legislative committee chaired by Victor Veysev; the 
committee operates under the authority of Assembly Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 195 (dated August 18, 1969) and is charged wih determin- 
ing appropriate means to develop broad educational goals and objec- 
tives as well as a comprehensive state-wide system of assesment. to 
measure the degree to which the public school system is achieving 
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such goals and objectives. A paper by Keith Echeverri (Reference 8) 
gives a good account of the present state of this program. 

With these two States taking the lead, evaluation is well launched, 
indeed, and will surely move rapidly into the other States during the 
seventies. 

Impact on Education.—The advent of precision will in all likelihood 
bring about remarkable changes in education and the period from their 
inception to widespread adoption will be very much shorter than edu- 
cation has been accustomed to, They will not seem particularly remark- 
able or rapid while they are taking place; rather, they will simply 
appear to be a natural sequence of minor improvements in educational 
technology or administration such as those that education has scen 
many times in the past. 

The situation will be altogether different because there will not be 
extensive doubt and hemming and hawing about desirable changes. 
Precise measures and precise relations betwee: measures allow research 
workers to calibrate their experimental subjects and conditions; their 
results can be adjusted to what they would have been had standard 
experimental conditions prevailed; they will be able to duplicate the 
work of other research workers, There will be developed an atmosphere 
of trust rather than suspicion toward the findings of research and 
development activities; educators will accept and act directly on those 
findings—just as today when the Bureau of Labor Statistics declares 
that the cost of living has increased 0.3 percent, everyone concerned 
about such matters accepts it as a fact. and immediately adjusts wages 
and prices accordingly throughout the land. 

That is only part of the effect of precision. The other part. is the 
fact. that knowledge of education will build on itself and progressively 
reveal the effects of pedagogical practices on learning. There will be 
a spectacular reduction of the hodgepodge of conflicting results from 
which one can choose support for whatever view he happens to fancy. 
The seventies should get us well started down the road to building a 
scionce of education and rescuing those of us who are trying to be 
educators from dependence on half truths and the traditional folklore 
of our trade. 

Precision will tend to increase the accountability of education as an 
institution and of those who work in education. It will be easier to 
see which schools are doing a good job and to identify the practices 
that contribute to their success. There will be a greater tendency to 
set standards, to reward those who exceed standards, and to give as- 
sistance to those who fail to meet standards. For example, a reasonable 
standard for a school might be that every child in the school have his 
grade level equivalent raised by at least 0.9 during the school vear: 
the score of a school would be the percentage of students that achieved 
such an increase and the percentage should be at or near 100 percent 
in every school. Schools that fell much below 100 percent. would mark 
themselves as needing help. That would be the purpose of the stand- 
ard—not to place blame but to indicate a need for additional resources. 

Precision will also tend to increase the accountability of the public 
and the taxpayers. When schools fail to meet reasonable standards 
simply for lack of public participation and public support, that fact 
will be much more evident in the days of precision than it is now. 
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Everyone is involved in educat‘on. Even those who believe they are 
outside it have two important roles: they pay taxes which support 
education and their own lives set an example to the young people who 
are acquainted with them. We can expect that precision will clarify 
the roles of all of us, will indicate how significant our various roles 
really are, and will show cach of us how well he is performing with 
respect to his own responsibility. Education is bound to benefit because 
most people tend to rise to their responsibilities when they see them 


clearly. 
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DESIGNING EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE: SOME 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING AND EFFECTING IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN EDUCATION 


Edgar L. Morphet, Project Director, Improving State Leadership in Education, 
and Former Director, Designing Education for the Future, Denver, Colo., 
with the assistance of David L. Jesser, Associate Project Director, and 
AAD P. Ludka, Assistant Project Director, Improving State Leadership in 

ucation 


Substantial numbers of students and adults have become convinced 
that the kind and quality of education now provided in elementary 
and secondary schools as well as in institutions of higher learning in 
most parts of the nation do not satisfactorily meet many present 
needs. It obviously will not suffice to meet the emerging needs of a 
rapidly changing society. 

In view of the fact that children who are entering school this year 
will be living most of their lives during the next century, it seems 
essential that people throughout the nation begin at. once to find better 
he of cooperating effectively in a major effort to identify, plan for, 
and implement improvements in all aspects of education—to effect 
changes that are designed to meet both present and emerging needs. 
More adequate and relevant provisions for education are essential not 
only to ensure the full development of the potential of every indi- 
vidual, but also to facilitate the continuous and orderly progress of 
the nation. 

The need for major improvements in education is so urgent that no 
lay citizen or educator can afford to be complacent or indifferent. 
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Everyone should recognize that neither present nor emerging prob- 
lems can be solved by expedient and relatively unplanned changes in 
a few aspects of education; merely by making a greater effort to im- 
prove traditional provisions and programs; or simply by criticizing 
students, educators, school boards, or legislators for present inade- 
quacies or difficulties, 

A. conscientious and systematic effort needs to be made not only to 
identify present inadequacies, inefficiencies and unmet needs, but also 
to attempt to ascertain emerging needs that will result from prospec- 
tive changes in society. Considerable progress in this direction has 
already been made in some States and in the nation, but some of the 
problems cannot be brought into sharp focus until goals and objectives 
that are appropriate for the future have been clearly recognized and 
accepted by a majority of the people. 

However, these essential steps constitute only the initial phases of 
the difficult process of designing and implementing defensible and 
appropriate programs and provisions for all aspects of education that 
will facilitate the attainment of pertinent goals and objectives. In 
other words, systematic and realistic planning—which provides for 
the cooperation and participation of both lay citizens and educators— 
is essential in every State in the effort to ensure for all students the 
kind of educational opportunities that will be needed in the future. 

Appropriately, not only substantial numbers of people in several 
States, but also organizations, government officials and members of 
Congress at the national level have become seriously interested in spon- 
soring or encouraging studies of education and systematic attempts 
to plan and effect improvements. While considerable progress has been 
made in some areas, much remains to be done. In fact, since society is 
changing so rapidly, it is apparent that planning actually must become 
a continuing process if serious lags and inadequacies are to be avoided 
in any aspect of education. 

Fortunately, studies made during recent years and a wide variety 
of projects concerned with the future of society and of education have 

rovided considerable information and valuable insights that should 
e of interest and benefit to all who are seriously concerned about the 
need for planning and effecting improvements in all aspects of 
education. 

In this paper, the organization and procedures utilized in one of 
these projects will be briefly explained, and some of the important 
concepts and observations contributed by authorities from throughout 
the nation will be presented. 

This three-year project entitled Designing Education for the 
Future, initiated early in 1966, was sponsored by the eight States in 
the Rocky Mountain and Basin area and financed primarily by funds 
authorized under Title V, Section 505 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10). On the basis of inquiries 
for information about the project it seems apparent that both the pro- 
cedures utilized and the concepts and information included in the 
a are of considerable interest to many people in other 

tates. 

The area-wide aspects of the project were designed primarily to 
assist the people in the participating States in their efforts to plan and 
effect improvements in their provisions and programs for education. 
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Seven major area work conferences were held to provide an oppor- 
tunity for participants to consider and react to papers prepared by 
leading authorities, Tho first conference was concerned with prospec- 
tive changes in society; the last one—The Governors’ Conference on 
Education for the Future—was devoted primarily to a consideration 
of needed changes in programs and procedures for preparing edu- 
cators for the future. Approximately as many lay citizens as educators 
participated in these conferences. Following each conference, the 
papers were included in a report which carried a title indicating the 
aspects covered in the discussions.? The final report, entitled Designing 
Education for the Future: Rationale, Procedures and Appraisal, ex- 
plains in some detail the organization and procedures, discusses the 
procedures and progress in each State, and includes an appraisal by 
four external evaluators of the area aspects and of developments in 
cach State. Five 20-minute sound-filmstrips were also developed and 
have been used extensively not only in the participating States, but 
also in many other States. 

Each participating State employed a coordinator or study director, 
appointed a project or policy committee responsible for guiding and 
coordinating the studies (in most States the majority of members 
were lay citizens), established a series of study committees (each of 
which was responsible for conducting the studies and preparing re- 
ports for some designated major aspect. of education), and had access 
to the services of an out-of-State consultant and of the project: staff. 
Each State committee prepared a report, or a series of reports, giving 
proposed long-range objectives and recommendations concerning steps 
and procedures designed to result in Implementation. Most of these 
reports have been published and widely disseminated. The evaluators 
noted that significant progress had been made in most of the project 
States. 

Some important observations developed on the basis of studies and 
experiences during the project and pertinent concepts and comments 
by authors who prepared papers for the conferences and publications 
for each major aspect are given below under appropriate topic 
headings. 


Prospective Cranaes 1N Soctery Triar Have IMPORTANT 
IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


There are many indications that the American society will continue 
to exnerience an increasing rate of change. Many of these changes will 
have important implications for and will necessitate changes in educa- 
tion. There is urgent need to attempt to anticipate the changes that 
are likely to occur in society during the next 10 to 15 years, to under- 
stand their implications for education, and to plan for adjustments 
that will be necessary to meet emerging needs. 


1These ranorts, all republished by Citation Press, New York, are: 
Volt. 1, Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 (1966). 
Vol, 2. Implications far Education of Proanective Changes in Society (19867). 
Vol. 3. Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Education (1967). 
Vol. 4. Cooperative Planning for Education in 1980 (1968). 
V~, SK, Emeraing Derigne for Education (1968). 
Vol. 6. Planning for Effective Utilization of Technoloay in Education (1968). 
Vol. 7. Prenaring Educators to Meet Emerging Needa (1969). 
2 Design of the Project; the Education Program: Local Schoola and School Sustems 
(Clore to the People); Emerging State Reaponaibilities ; Investing in the Nation’s Future. 
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Some of the prospective changes may be beneficiai to society from a 
long-range point of view; others may be harmful. Man can control 
the nature and direction of many of these changes. With increased 
knowledge and understanding, he should be in a constantly improving 
position to plan and prepare for those changes that are beneficial an 
to avoid some than could be disadvantageous or even disastrous. Thus, 
today’s greatest hope and most urgent need is for a constantly im- 
proving and more realistic program of education for every member 
of society. ee 

Most people and organizations in practically ali societies have been 
so absorbed in, and concerned about, the cbvious problems of the im- 
mediate future that the matter of considering the longer-range future 
usually has bzon left largely to philosophers and dreamers who have 
been interested primarily in attempting to devise “Utupias.” However 
especially during the past few years, many people, organizations, and 
government agencies have become increasingly concerned about the 
longer-range future. The problems posed by neglect and exploitation 
of human resources, by ruthless despoliation of natural resources, by 
contamination, and by various other threats to survival have become so 
obvious that they can no longer be ignored. 

It is now + ossible to forecast, with a reasonable degree of confidence, 
possible alternative futures and to begin to plan to bring about some 
of the alternatives that would be most beneficial to mankind and to 
attempt to wold others that would be harmful. Among the important 
attempts to forecast possible alternative futures aud determine some 
of the probable implications are those reported in the Summer 1967 
issue of Daedalus è? and The Year 2000+. 

Thus, it is becoming increasingly possible to begin to plan realisti- 
cally for significant improvements in education. There is a rapidly 
growing interest in doing so, and many important planning efforts 
are under way. 

The time is long past when people in this country can afford to plan their 
lives and activities against a time perspective extending only a few months or 
a few years ahead. (Fisher: 1, p. 7)° 

* * * for the first time in history man has the conviction, realistic and strong, 
that he bas won freedom from time, from the terror of history, the despair, the 
futility, the endless and pointless repetitiveness. For him there is, instead, the 
oo openness of history. He can hold his future in his hands! (Meadows: 

Kowii * * * requires a willingness to accept change—change in the social 
order; change in business activity ; change in public services; change in political 
values. To 'the extent that the public does not believe in the future and is un- 
willing to accept change and its costs, we face serious impediments to growth. 
(Wheaton: 1, p. 142) 
 * * * the greatest threats to life and health are created by man himself; they 
can only be combatted successfully by changes in deeply ingrained attitudes and 
behavior. (Hilleboe and Trussell: 1, pp. 58-59) 

The old political boundaries—federal, state, local—no longer make sense as 
a means of bringing new knowledge and skills to every community. (Hilleboe 
and Trussell: 1, p. 71) 

The forecasting business gets more hazardous all the time. At no previous 
period in history have our lives, our institutions and our entire society been so 


3 Daniel Bet (ed.). “Toward The Year 2000: Work in Progress.” Daedalus, XCVI 
(Summar, 1987), py, 639-994. 

t Herman Kahn and Anthony J. Wiener, The Year 2000: A Framework for Speculation 
on the Nert Thirtu-Three Years (New York: MacMillan. 1967). 

6 Material in parentheses refers to the author, volume number, and page number of 
volumes listed in Footnote 1. 
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completely enveloped in change. Moreover, the rate of change shows not the least 
promise or prospect of slowing down in the next decade or so * * * we can be 
pretty sure that the environment of the 1980's will be shaped—as in the past— 
by man’s aspirations interacting with his technology. (Shelter: 1, p. 261) 

Projections to 1980 for all metropolitan areas of the United States, based 
upon a continuation of past trends, show an increase of about 45 million in the 
metropolitan population between 1965 and 1980 * * * Such an increase would 
represent a number equal to about 95 percent of the projected increase of 47.3 
million in total population, and would result in more than 70 percent of the 
population being in metropolitan areas in 1980. (Hauser and Taitel: 1, p. 37) 

It is estimated that [by 1980 the total amount of] non-redundant information 
[will nearly double, and] will amount to 2 x 10° [or two quadrillion] bits * * * 
There appears the possibility that a reasonable number of direct access com- 
puters will suffice to store and process in “real-time” all the significant informa- 
tion now in the world’s libraries * * * The advent of large information files in 
local, state, and national government agencies brings with it the problem of con- 
trolling the use of these files * * * A major problem for our society is to use 
such files for beneficial purposes to the fullest extent, but to preserve equally 
completely the civil rights of the individual citizen. (Knox: 1, pp. 221 and 230) 

However it is employed, the communications capability of 1980 can change 
the course of the world. I hope that mankind will find a way to use it widely so 
that the changed world will be a better world with better understanding among 
all peoples. (Smith: 1, p. 179) 

* * * the undermining of authority * * * lays new responsibilities on the 
moral imagination. It requires the internalization of ethical sensitivity and 
values, without which ethics degenerates into rigid obedience to increasingly 
irrelevant authority or into capricious choices that can be disastrous in so com- 
plex a society as ours * * * an ethic for our time requires a scientific awareness 
of empirical evidence and an equally scientific readiness to project new possibili- 
ties and courses of action. Yet, since ethical decisions involve a valuational com- 
ponent that cannot be reduced to fit any of the standard models of scientific 
method, they require also the imagination of the artist and the prophet. (Shinn: 
1, p. 259) 

It must never be forgotten that the ultimate thing which any society is pro- 
ducing is people. All other things are intermediate organizations. No matter how 
rich we are or how powerful we are, if we do not produce people who can at least 
begin to expand into the enormous potential of man, the society must be ad- 
judged a failure. (Boulding: 1, p. 213) 


PLANNING AND EFFECTING Improvements In EDUCATION 


Each of the 50 States is primarily responsible for providing for 
the education of the people who live within its borders. However, these 
provisions must be consistent with principles and concepts incorpo- 
rated in the U.S. Constitution and amendments thereto. and with 
decisions rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Federal government, therefore, has a deep and continuing interest in 
the provisions for the education of the citizens of the nation. 

In this country there has been a strong tradition favoring—and a 
continuing concern about—local control of education. In fact, most 
States have delegated much of the responsibility for education to local 
school systems, many of which, under modern conditions, are too small 
to operate effectively while others have grown so large that they tend 
to be unwieldy. For these and other reasons, local control of and re- 
sponsibility for education have become more of a myth than a reality 
in many areas. 

It seems evident that many of the needed improvements in educa- 
tion can be made and that local responsibility can become meaningful 
only when: 

—Realistic State-wide plans for the improvement of education are 

developed and implemented in every State; 
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—These plans provide not only for programs that meet modern 
needs for all kinds and levels of students, but also for reasonable 
equity for taxpayers in all parts of the State; and 

— ‘he resources of the nation are increasingly utilized to assure 
that the educational needs can be met in every State. 

Thus, the basic responsibility for leadership and guidance in plan- 
ning improvements in education rests with the States. Some State ed- 
ucation agencies are providing effective leadership in planning and 
have made considerable progress in effecting improvements. Unfor- 
tunately, several, for one reason or another, have offered little leader- 
ship and, consequently, the educational provisions in those States— 
except in a few progressive communities—have not yet been 
realistically adapted to meet emerging needs. Since the population 
is becoming increasingly mobile, any inadequacies in one State tend 
to handicap other States and the nation. 

We know that many changes will occur with or without planning— 
such as population increases, continued depletion of certain natural 
resources, greater urbanization, ete. However, we also know that by 
planning we can keep the population from exceeding the food supply, 
prevent the wastage of vital resources and at least provide better liv- 
ing conditions for those who move to urban areas. In other words, b 
anticipating probable developments we can prepare to avoid or miti- 
gate some that might be harmful to humanity. 

Through planning we can project alternative goals and courses of 
action that would be appropriate to the attainment of those goals. 
By obtaining and analyzing pertinent information we will be in a more 
favorable position to use sound judgment in selecting goals and to 
bring to bear cost benefit information in choosing wisely among al- 
ternative courses of action to assure that the goals are attained at a 
reasonable cost. Through appropriate planning procedures we can 
identify maladjustments and deficiencies that are causing or likely to 
cause difficulties and decide in advance what adjustments are needed, 
instead of making an adjustment (e.g., passing a new law) and waiting 
to seo how it works out. 

We now have available many of the tools and skills needed to plan 
effectively and also to recognize and avoid some of the previously un- 
recognized pitfalls in planning. 

Some people may be concerned that planning for improvements in 
education may result in a planned society, or in an educational pro- 
gram blueprinted by planning experts who rely on automated ma- 
chines that provide “the answers.” However, there is a vast difference 
between a planned society and a planning society. 

In the planning process there are appropriate—and inappropriate— 
roles and procedures for various kinds of experts and specialists, for 
educators and for lay citizens, and for the use of computers and other 
machines and their products. The planning experts and other appro- 
priate specialists—utilizing any tools or machines thev find helpful— 
may assemble and analyze data, make projections, identify feasible 
alternative goals and procedures and ascertain the implications of 
cach alternative, However, they should not attempt to determine either 
the choices to he made or the basic actions to be taken. These decisions 
must be made by the people or their representatives who are responsi- 
ble for determining the basic s9licies for education. 
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Planning for the future involves both the identification and ac- 
ceptance of appropriate long-range purposes and gonls and the de- 
velopment of suitable steps and procedures for attaining those goals. 
Seldom can all aspects of a comprehensive plan for education—or for 
any aspect. of society—be implemented at one time. Thus, priorities 
need to be established. Often some changes need to be made before 
others become feasible, or some are considered more urgent than others. 
By planning for and taking certain feasible steps, progress can be 
made and the gains recognized, thus opening the way for further steps 
until the original goals have been achieved. In the meantime, new 
needs and goals, often resulting from changes in society, will have 
heen recognized and the process of planning will need to be continued 
indefinitely into the future. 

Sinco many changes in society have important implications for ed. 
ueation, it should be apparent that numerous changes [in education] 
will need to be made during the coming years. Moreover, the fact that 
the education presently provided does not meet many current needs 
is being recognized by increasing numbers. If we do not plan effec- 
tively for change—plan to meet emerging needs as well as to eliminate 
present. cdeficiencies—the progress of the nation is almost certain to 
be handicapped and unresolved problems of society will multiply and 
become increasingly grave. But planning is not enough; the plans 
must. be 7mplemented—the desired changes must be made. We must 
pursue social change—actively seek defensible changes in education. 

Any good plan includes provisions for evaluation and for revision 
when the evidence indicates that some change is needed. The planning 
process must. be a continuous process and any plan that is approved 
shonld contain provisions for further study and modification as cond1- 
tions change or new evidence becomes available. 

We are becoming more keenly aware of the edueative effects of the economic 
and social conditions of life and the influence of social agencies and institutions 
upon the development of youth. The time is upon us when we must contrive the 
social mechanisms by which all of these influences can be coordinated and 
directed to a common end. There must be a unified approach to the education of 
youth. (Smith: 2, p. 76) 

An important general strategy is to approach change in such a way that there 
results a climate hospitable to continuous adaptation and change. Many educa- 
tional approaches to change in the past have been directed at a single change. 


This tends to result in thinking of change as product introduction rather than 
asa process of adaptation. (Howsam: 3, p. 72) 


Tun EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The chief purpose of all educational planning and of all State and 
local education agencies should be to ensure adequate and relevant 
learning opportunities and progress for all persons who can benefit 
from education. Provisions for local school systems and schools, for 
facilities, for various kinds of services, and for financial support 
should contribute maximally to that end. Therefore, any provisions 
should be judged by the extent to which they do so. This should be 
considered a basic criterion to bo utilized in evaluating all existing 
provisions and practices, and in planning and recommending changes. 

Planning in education, therefore, should begin with a careful and 
realistic consideration of present and emerging learning environments, 
needs, and possibilities. Traditional programs and practices ase 
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strongly entrenched and have many ardent defenders. Teachers at all 
levels have become accustomed to “teaching,” which all too often means 
“lecturing” or telling students what to do and evaluating their prog- 
ress in terms of the bits and pieces of information they have memo- 
rized as determined by their ability to respond to test or examination 
questions that require “answers” consistent with this approach. 

Fortunately, some school systems have abandoned, or are m the 
process of x Ae pea such traditions. Their major objective ap- 
a is to develop appropriate provisions for facilitating mean- 
mgful learning for all students, and to reorient programs and pro- 
cedures in a serious and coordinated effort to achieve this objeciive. 
This should become a basic goal for all planning efforts to improve 
education throughout, the nation. 

The mounting evidence indicates strongly that even present day 
necds cannot be met in most areas of the nation where the educational 
program or organization has one or more of the following character- 
istics: a curriculum including an instructional and appraisal plan 
based largely on the ability of students to memorize and feed back at 
the proper time numerous bits of often unrelated information; teach- 
ing (often lecturing to) large groups with inadequate attention to 
individual learning problems and progress; an often highly compart- 
mentalized subject. matter approach to teaching and learning; a tend- 
ency to discourage or “push out” students who do not do well with 
highly intellectualized tasks, and then to ignore them after they have 
dropped out—in other words, to orient the program largely to the 
presumed needs of students with college potential. 


A first step in planning [education] for the future is to decide upon our aims— 
to identify the qualities which future citizens should possess, We must produce 
a statement of goals, or at least point the way for others to do so... . Two 
facts are uncomfortably apparent: (1) most statements are not meaningful to 
most persons; and (2) the goals contained in them are often not implemented. 
Perhaps the second of these phenomena is the result of the first. (Bebell: 5, p. 5) 

Our children and youth are being educated more in accordance with yesterday’s 
world than in preparation for tomorrow’s living. . . . Too few educators have 
asked “What will this person [today’s student] be doing in 1985?” “What will 
our society be like then?” (Goldman: 7, p. 152) 

The total curricular experiences should be interrelated—and designed around 
themes such as man’s quest for values. New curricular materials should em- 
phasize inquiry, discovery and process. A major focus must be that of development 
of critical thinking and self-direction. ... Students must learn to make 
T they must learn to accept freedom and responsibility. (Glines: 3, p. 

65) 

The available evidence from many sources indicates that studying about, 
knowing about, and/or remembering does not always result in action... . The 
scope of teaching-learning situations in public education must move mnward the 
inclusion of innumerable experiences with meaning, significance, and action. 
(Parker and McGuire: 5, p. 67) 

Proposed curricular or educational changes must be analyzed primarily in 
terms of their implications for the future. . ... The essence of educational change 
is planning—not taking chances on spontaneous mutations. Let us build on 
solid foundations, thereby avoiding the errors so observable in our educational 
heritage. (Orlich : 3, p. 88) 

There are two major requirements [of the educational program] with which 
techology can help. The basic requirement is the ability to provide individuals 
(or groups) with appropriate learning experiences reasonably promptly upon 
demand. ... The size of the tolerable delay is a system design variable, of 
course, but the principle is constant: Provide access to educational experiences 
when they are wanted by individuals, not just when it is convenient for the 
administrative structure to provide them. . .. 
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The second requirement is a means of accumulating a record of the learning 
accomplishments of individuals, no matter where, when, or how gained... . 
Only with such arrangements can lifelong learning be formally available for 
everyone, (Adelson: 6, p. 247) 


PREPARATION AND Roues or EDUCATORS 


The learning challenges and opportunities that are provided—not 
only in schools and colleges but. also in the homes and through other 
agencies and media—should continue to be of paramount concern to 
everyone. For many reasons, the problems in learning and of facilita- 
tion of learning (commonly referred to as “teaching”) become more 
complex with each new generation. Continuing changes in society and 
new insights into learning problems and possibilities soon make 
ohsolete many commonly accepted practices and procedures. Relevant 
and meaningful educational programs can be ensured in educational 
organizations and institutions only when those who are professionally 
involved in the educational enterprise understand the need for, and 
are willing to assist in implementing, essential improvements. 

We are now in the midst of a technological revolution that many 
claim is potentially as significant for education and learning as the 
invention of printing. Will we take advantage of this new onportunity 
to adjust. education to current needs and modern possibilities, or will 
many again find excuses for continuing processes and practices that 
are indefensible in light of the evidence now available? 

For educators or others to attempt to utilize any of the newer tech- 
nologies or insights without understanding the limitations as well 
as the potential could be disastrous. Many authorities have noted that 
appropriate use of technology can help not only to improve education 
but also to make it more humane. Tn considering this matter, we should 
not overlook the *nhamanities all too often encountered even today 
in manv schools and colleges. Moreover, everyone needs to recognize 
that colleges and universities have the basic responsibilitv for prenar- 
ing educators who are qualified to lead—rather than lag—in providing 
meaningful learning opportunities for students who will help to shape 
the society in which they will live as adults. 

Education can fulfill its great responsibilities to our developing society only 
if it is carefully designed to prepare students in the schools today for the world 
of tomorrow. And in all planning for the future of education, the preparation of 
edneators must be given primary emphasis, since our hopes for progress ultimately 
depend on the competence and dedication of those who serve education—the 
teachers in our schools and colleges, leaders in administrative positions, a grow- 
ing number of specialists, and an important group of nonprofessional helpers 
who make the professionals more effective. (Howe: 7, p. xi) 

The recognition that it may be possible to “prepare educators” is honored by 
the creation of colleges of “Education.” but ignored in preparing educators to 
teach at the college level... . as institutions, universities are no longer able 
to ignore the preparation of faculty members ns teachers in addition to their 
preparation as scholars. . . . The preparation of educators needs to be expanded 
to inelnde the provision of a teaching component in the prenaration vrograms 
of those who aspire to become university educators. . . . The erneial process 
in any school, college or university is the learning rather than the teaching 
process. (Fawcett and Corballv: 7. pp. 33. 35 and 37) 

* * * the accelerating rate of change in the technology of education nresents 
new pressures and needs... . The pertinent technologies . . . ean he “taught” 
fo faday’s undergraduates only if they are utilized effectively in undergradnate 


teacher education . . . Effective education of prospective tenchers must be a 
living model of efin: {ive ways to make use of new technology in the classroom or 
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this new technology won't even get to the classroom on any large scale. (Vance: 
T, D. 82) 

lt seems apparent that nothing short of a complete overhaul will bring to our 
teacher education programs, both preservice and inservice, the vitality they 
must have if teachers are to effect the rapid educational evolution we want 
* è * The much-heralded pedagogical revolution is still largely in the cumulo- 
nimbus clouds of educational reform that roll back and forth across this vast 
and varied land * * * teaching is still largely a “teling” procedure, with ex- 
changes being primarily between teacher and child rather than among groups 
of children. The processes of “discovery” and “inquiry”—so lauded by curriculum 
reformers—seen not to be well understood and tend to be used mechanically, if 
at all. The textbook dominates instruction. Films, when used, more often than 
not are supplementary and are not woven into the fabric of the program. It is 
difficult to detect in the classroom common use of such psychological concepts 
as goal setting, motivation, positive reinforcement, evaluative checking, and 
so on. The class usually is instructed as a whole, except for the common practice 
of achievement grouping for reading the primary grades and of some grouping 
‘in mathematics. (Goodlad : 2, pp. 50-51) | 

It is not surprising that teachers place emphasis upon “covering the ground”. 
Most of their life they have been evaluated on this basis. As students, they were 
examined on how well they had learned and remembered the subjects they had 
been taught. As teachers they are judged (at least at the secondary level) by 
both students and supervisors in terms of their command of the subject they 
teach * * * 

Typically, a teacher prepares for a class by reviewing the topics to be taught 
and making sure he knows the answers to problems or questions which may 
arise. ... AS a consequence, he presents the students with what might be called 
the embalmed results of prior thinking rather than the living body of new 
thought. When a question arises to which the teacher does not know the answer, 
his most common reaction is to defer it. It is standard among educators to 
laugh at the often-heard response: “That’s a good question. Why don’t you look 
the answer up and let us all know tomorrow.” * * * 

The difficulty involved in shifting the sense of security of teachers from what 
they know to what they can do is deep-seated. Perhaps more progress has 
been made in doing this in elementary schools than in high schools. Techniques 
like individualized instruction, grouping within classrooms, student-teacher plan- 
ning, and student-led and -initiated discussions are difficult for those who have 
not been trained in them and who do not receive insightful and understanding 
help. (Bebell: 5, p. 14) : 

One of the healthiest developments in the teaching field in recent years has 
been the increasing differentiation and specialization of teaching roles, where 
teaching is broadly defined. This is one of the stages in the evolution of true 
professionalism in teaching, just as it has been in other professional fields. The 
concept, if not the practice, of the self-contained classroom in the elementary 
school is obsolete. The degree of specialization in teaching roles at the secondary 
school level, based mainly on subject matter categories, is inadequate. What is 
needed is a greater functional differentiation of the teaching role at all levels 
and the further development of specialists in these differentiated roles, (Lons- 
dale: 7, p. 25) 

Whatever else happens to the child before it comes to the schoolhouse door, 
what the teachers do to and for the child will largely determine the shape of 
the nation and the quality of the people's lives. (Jennings: 7, p. 138) 


Srate-LOCAL AND FEDERAL RELATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
EDUCATION 


Although, as previously noted, each State legally has the primary 
responsibility for the education of its residents, few States appear to 
have prepared seriously and systematically to assume this important 
role with its continuously changing implications, In most. States, 
many responsibilities for education have been delegated to local school 
districts. However, substantial numbers of districts have not been in a 
position to assume some of these . Furthermore, in some States, consti- 
tutional or other legal restrictions have seriously limited the oppor- 
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tunity for districts to make meaningful decisions concerning various 
aspects of the education program. Additionally, the Federal overn- 
ment, from time to time, has complicated and confused the situation 
by providing funds for designated purposes and by negotiating 
directly with local school systems that seek to qualify. As justifica- 
tion før such action, the statement. has frequently been made that the 
States are not prepared to deal realistically with some of the emerg- 
ing needs, A basic issue that needs much further consideration seems to 
be: What. responsibilities for education should be assumed by each 
State in the light of emerging needs and what are the most. appropri- 
ate relations between the Federal government, the States and local 
school districts on the one hand and between the States, local school 
districts, and the Federal government, on the other? 

It should be apparent. both to educators and to lay citizens that the 
people in each State need to make a more serious effort than ever before 
to identify the educational responsibilities that should be assumed by 
the State and to develop an organization and procedures designed to 
ensure that these are implemented in such a way that they will result 
in optimum educational opportunities and programs for everyone. 


STATE ORGANIZATION, RESPONSIBILITIES, AND RELATIONSHIPS 


All States have established what is commonly referred to as a State 
education agency. In most. States this agency 1s composed of a State 
board of education, a chief State school officer, and a professional 
staff. Traditionally this agency has been concerned primarily with 
establishing and enforcing minimum standards and with services to 
local school systems. Until recently there has been little attention to 
long-range planning or to the need for effecting significant improve- 
ments in the provisions for education.® 

Fortunately this situation—due partly to the provision of Federal 
funds for improved staffing and services and partly to pressures for 
more effective programs of education—has been changing rapidly in 
many States. But there are many unresolved problems in every State. 
In some, the old traditions relating to the organization and role of the 
agency are so strongly entrenched that even the legislature has resisted 
any major change. 


The state-level structure for executing public education apparently faces 
decisive re-tooling. The choice is still open as to whether it will, or can, be effec- 
tively and meaningfully restructured—or will face a declining significance. 
(Haskew: 2, p. 27) 

Political action must be based upon commitment to attainable legislative 
goals... Every great movement in education has been based upon some pur- 
poseful goal that captivated the minds of those who led the movement... 
State departments of education need to furnish aggressive leadership and coordi- 
native services in the planning of long-range goals for education in the states. 
Much energy should be expended in developing general agreement on a defensible 
conceptual design and, finally, on personal and group commitment to realistic 
legislative and local school district goals. (Kimbrough: 3, pp. 125-26) 

The states cannot blame their educational shortcomings on the failure of local 
school districts, because the states created those districts and are responsible 
for them ... The states have plenary powers with respect to education so long 
as provisions of the United States Constitution are not violated. However, .. . 





e A new pnoject, Improving State Leadership in Education, administered by the Colorado 
State Department of Education, is devoting major attention to the emerging roles and 
relationships of the State education agency in planning and providing for quality educa- 
tion throughout the State. 
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experience has shown that the Federal government can and will intervene in 
providing public education when the states fail to discharge their responsibilities. 
(Johns: 2, p. 265) 

If educational planning is to flourish at the state level and if it is to serve 
educational institutions effectively, organizations will need to be adapted or 
created which will provide a setting to which competent planners will be 
attracted and in which they can function effectively. Since the nature of any 
organization should be shaped by the functions it is to perform, the first step 
in arriving at an organizetional strategy to facilitate planning is to make explicit 
the state planning functions which will best serve education. (Culbertson: 3, 
p. 280) 

That the total educational system is interrelated in spite of independent 
governing structures among its parts cannot be disputed. Undoubtedly, greater 
coordination should exist und must certainly be achieved in the future. (Gold- 
hammer: 5, p. 56) 

The direction of the future is clear: regional and national cooperation between 
the states; the gradual relinquishment of “territorial imperatives”; the still 
guarded but growing partnership with the Federal government; a rising level 
of competence in all state education departments; and a trend toward greater 
uniformity. (Nyquist: 5, p. 190) 

Within [bureaucracies] there will be greater emphasis on the use of trained 
professionals. . .. Increase in expertise will inevitably strengthen the adminis- 
trative branches vis-a-vis the legislature unless the legislatures follow through 
with programs presently under discussion to acquire experts of their own. At 
the same time, increased expertise at the state and local levels will not only 
improve the quality of their governmental services but will put the states and 
localities in a better position to negotiate with their Federal counterparts. Not 
only will these professionals share the same professional values and long-range 
aspirations, with a consequent easing of communications, but they will also 
enable their governments to negotiate from positions of greater strength. (Mlazar : 
1, p. 112) 

Locau ORGANIZATION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Every State except Hawai has established local school districts 
(systems) that are primarily responsible for organizing, operating, 
and helping to support local schools and educational programs. The 
people in most States believe so strongly in the importance of local 
responsibility for education that the local district system is not likely 
to be abolished, but it will need to undergo some significant changes 
if it 1s to be effective under modern conditions. The evidence available 
indicates that (1) under modern conditions, there can be no such thing 
as complete local control of education in any area; (2) in a large 
proportion of the school districts in many States there has been little 
bonafide responsibility for education; (3) the smaller districts cannot 
provide an adequate and equitable program at a reasonable cost; and 
(4) most of the larger districts have become so bureaucratic, cumber- 
some, and unwieldy that many people are convinced they cannot meet 
emerging needs. 

Several States have created intermediate units or districts designed 
to provide various kinds of special services, but some of these have 
been relatively weak and ineffective. Some authorities have proposed 
the establishement of a new kind of large-area unit for basic taxing 
purposes (with most of the funds to be distributed to the operating 
districts included in the area), coordination of planning, and the 
provision of certain special services. Thus, the operating units within 
the area can be relatively small and decentralized, and in a position 
to center major attention on the development of an adequate and 
effective educational program. For various reasons, proposals along 
this line are likely to receive increasing attention during the next few 


years, 
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All * * * systems have a boundary * * * Many leaders and citizens within 
the boundary interact with each other more frequently and easier than they 
interact with leaders and citizens outside the boundary. All * * * systems seek 
to survive in their environment. Educators who have sought to consolidate 
schools * * * should be well aware of this system tendency. (Kimbrough: 3, 


p. 120) 

* = * the social system [survives in its environment] through what behavioral 
scientists call “feedback.” * * * If a system fails to learn from its environment, 
it will eventually fail to survive or forces in the environment will make changes 


in the system. (Johns: 2, p. 249) 

The local district and the individual school are the action units of education. 
It is here that the institutional systems exist. No amount of shifting of control 
can alter the fact that motivation and morale are generated primarily in the 
action [units] rather than in the control units. (Howsam: 4, p. 93) 

The further the operating unit is removed from the decision-making process, 
the more rigid the authoritative structure of the school, [and] the less [the] 
involvement of teachers and principals in educational planning, the greater 
the distance of the parents and citizens tends to be from the control mechanisms 
of the school district. (Goldhammer: 5, p. 89) 

The local school district structure is in need of prompt and sharp revision—in 
function, in scope of programmatic control, in authority relations to other 
units of execution, in methods of operation and governance, in geographic defini- 
tion, and in the roles expected of it in financing schools and in purchasing school 
services. (Haskew: 2, p. 25) 

There is little doubt that changes in the environment of the schools will be 
reflected in the leadership and control of American education. The citizen of 
the future will have more to say about schools, and so will teachers and 
students. Demands for participation will lead to alterations in the structures 
through which schools have been governed and administered. The traditional 
leader roles of school board members and administrators will be modified but 
they will survive. The challenges are substantial but so is the nation's capacity 
to respond. (Cunningham : 2, p. 195) 


THE EconoMics AND FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


Many economists and other leaders have concluded that the kind and 
quality of education provided for the citizens of a nation will have a 
direct bearing on the development and progress of that nation. In 
the underdeveloped nations little progress can be expected until more 
adequate education is provided. Moreover, the development of ade- 
quate programs of education for all will ultimately provide a sound 
basis for better governments and more vigorous economic growth as 
well as for helping to relieve international tensions and to reduce 
crises and conflicts. 

During recent years a number of economists have attempted to deter- 
mine the effects of the investment in education on growth in the na- 
tional economy. All of them have concluded that the investment in 
education has a significant effect on economic growth, and many have 
noted that there are also many social benefits of education that cannot 
readily be quantified. Schultz, for example, estimated that 36 percent 
of the increase in the gross national product that could not be ac- 
counted for by the weighted input of capital and labor could be at- 
tributed to the investment in education if only a 9 percent return on 
the investment is assumed.’ If an 11 percent return is assumed, which 
seems reasonable, the investment in education would account for 44 
percent of the increase. 


1R. L. Johns, “The Economics and Financing of Education,” in Edgar L. Morph 
David L. Jesser, eds., Emergency Designs for Education (Denver, lorio sagan 
Education for the Future, 1968), pp, 205-206, 
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At the time this nation was established, about 90 percent of the in- 
come of the people was derived from property. Currently less than 10 
percent comes from that source. Yet most States still rely on property 
taxes for a substantial portion of the revenues for support of their 
elementary and secondary schools. While all States provide some sup- 
port from non-property tax revenues, the provisions in most instances 
constitute a patchwork of flat grants and categorical aids that result 
in many inequities. Often the less wealthy school districts, even with 
high tax levies, cannot provide a defensible program. Moreover, the 
Federal grants for special (categorical) purposes, that have increased 
substantially during the past few years, often have tended to per- 
petuate the inequities. 

Fortunately, several States have set about during recent years to 
develop more equitable provisions for financing schools and a few 
have made significant. progress, On the basis of insights and informa- 
tion now available it is possible for every State to develop reasonably 
defensible provisions for school support, but at least. some of the less 
wealthy States will not be able to insure adequate support unless sub- 
stantial funds are made available from Federal sources. The develop- 
ment and effective implementation of such provisions will require 
creative leadership, extensive study of all aspects of the present situ- 
ation and emerging needs, systematic planning, and wide-spread agree- 
ment on the objectives and the design for effecting improvements. 


A great many studies have indicated that in terms of sheer rate of return 
on investment, investment in education probably brings a higher rate of return 
than that of any competitive industry, and when we add the intangible benefits, 
which are considerable, the argument that we are underinvesting in edueation 
as a whole and grossly underinvesting in certain aspects of the system becomes 
almost irresistible. (Boulding : 1, p. 212) 

Another method of studying the social benefits of education is to consider the 
cost of not cducating people. The crime rates and the rates of dependency on 
public welfare or private charity are many times greater among those without 
sufficient education to enable them to succeed in present day society than among 
those who have an adequate education. The direct cost tu the taxpayer of keep- 
ing a man in prison may range from $3,000 to $4,000 per year in terms of 1967 
prices. This does not include the cost to other individuals of the crime committed 
or the social cost which may be incurred by the prisoner's family being forced 
on relief. How much of the more than one hundred million dollar property loss 
in the Detroit riots of 1967 was due to failure to provide sufficient education for 
the migrants who had settled in Detroit's ghettos? It is difficult to make a valid 
estimate but, as one views the future, it is reasonable to predict that the eco- 
nomic cost of failing to educate the population will be far greater than would 
be the cost of the additional financial inputs necessary to provide the quality 
and the quantity of education necessary for all of the people. (Johns: 5, p. 207) 

It is * * * fairly clear that future increases in expenditures for education 
will have to come from some level above that of the local community. Most 
localities are already spending some sixty percent of their total tax dollar for 
educational purposes, starving many other necessary local services in the process. 
Thus, they have every reason to seek outside aid for increased educational ex- 
penditures and even to reduce the share of their budgets devoted to education 
at the present time. This aid could come from either the States or the Federal 
government. (Plazar: 1, p. 117) 

If due consideration is given to the economics of education, the equity of taxa- 
tion. the sources of income of the people and the equalization of educational 
opportunity, the respective shares in 1980 will probably approach 25 percent 
Federal. 50 percent state and 25 percent local. (Johns : 5, pp. 213-14) 

The tax structures of most states have been devised to make it difficult for 
local governing bodies to finance themselves. . . . There is scarcely a tax pro- 
gram in the country that makes it feasible for a school district to obtain the 
financial means to provide educational programs consistent with the needs of the 
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community—regardless of how small or large—without dissipating an enormous 
amount of its energy upon resources procurement. (Goldhammer: 5, p. 95) 

Obtaining an accurate measure of the equalized or market value of taxable 
property in each district has been a problem in many states * * * This problem 
can be rectified only by the establishment of a state agency with the authority 
to equalize assessments throughout the state or at least with the authority to 
compute the equalized value of property in each school district. (Johns: 5, p. 218) 

The projections for the education goal suggest changes in the nation’s priorities 
favoring a greater emphasis on objectives in education. * * * By 1975 the spend- 
ing anticipated for the education goal would move education to sixth place on the 
list * * * many economists and public figures in both parties * * * favor the 
sharing of federal revenues with the states for programs to be determined by 
the states. * * * [One] solution to [the problem of] providing additional re- 
sources to education would be to undertake a modest shift in emphasis in our 
priorities from private consumption to public services. (Lecht: 3, pp. 5, 6, 13 
and 14) 

Efficient use of resources is not * * * the sole goal of the economy. Objectives 
of economic policy also include full employment, relative price stability, an 
equitable distribution of income, and an adequate rate of economic growth. A 
satisfactory conception of educational finance must encompass virtually all of 
these concerns. Educational finance, therefore, cannot be limited to considera- 
tions of how to raise revenues for public schools. Determination of the proper 
level of finance for education depends on the valuation placed by society on 
specific educational programs, Furthermore, benefits derived from the devotion 
of resources to education must be compared with benefits from alternative pullic 
and private use. Finally, educational finance cannot ignore the redistribution of 
income or the growth in labor productivity that occurs when tax proceeds are 
used to finance free public education, nor the differential tax burdens that result 
from alternative tax structures and inter-governmental fiscal arrangements, In 
addition, as part of its concern for economic efficiency, educational finance has 
to consider the effectiveness with which schools transform scarce resources into 
educational output. (Miner: 2, p. 300) 


SOME NOTIONS ABOUT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR THE 
SEVENTIES AND A LOOK AT THE CONCEPT OF 
QUALITY ASSURANCE 


James L. Olivero, Director, Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Forward thinking educators at all levels of the profession have for 
some time, while busily engaged in the holding actions of their daily 
endeavors, been devoting a considerable portion of their talents and 
resources toward planning for the educational needs and priorities of 
the next decade. With acknowledgment to these fellow educators for 
their singleness of purpose, this paper is an attempt at reflecting some 
of their thinking, and no particular originality is therefore intended 
or claimed. 

This statement has two purposes as suggested in its title: to pinpoint 
some of the current notions about what American education on the 
elementary and secondary level must have in the 10 years immediately 
ahead; and to advance and attempt to explain the concept of quality 
assurance which is just now coming inte vogue in some isolated edu- 
cational innovative endeavors. Quality assurance, or quality control 
as you will, is as yet a largely unexplored and unarticulated potential 
power for good in education, and which, like so many other marvels of 
tomorrow’s world made today’s realities, has been borrowed from con- 
temporary society’s space-age technology and know-how. 
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However, let us begin with an examination of some of the needs 
confronting us. Listed below, in rather arbitrary categories, are some 
of these unfilled needs as we see them. 


Students 

1. Education must develop programs and support for reaching 
children at an even earlier age (four- and even three-year-olds) than 
we are now accepting tuem. 

2. We must anticipate and prepare for increased student populations 
— we will be getting the children earlier and keeping them 

onger. 

—* e must accept and plan for the fact that the “formal” entry level 
into education will be based upon maturity and need rather than upon 
merely the accidental fact of the child’s date of birth. 

4, We must find ways not only to teach the four R’s (reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and responsibility), but we should also find ways in our 
schools to organize programs where children can learn to provide 
“human service” to others less fortunate. 

Curriculum 

1. We must abandon the time-honored but hoary precept that stu- 
dents have to receive their education in measured doses according to 
rigid packaging and scheduling and, instead, adopt new methods that 
will permit them to work and learn at. their own pace. 

2. We must anticipate, accept, and plan for the inexorable advance 
of mechanization in the schools, whereby teachers will be redeployed 
by technology in those situations where the “machine” can do the job 
either more effectively or more efficiently. 

3. We must recognize that, in some instances, individually-prescribed — 
courses of instruction will replace teachers and textbooks. 

4, We must make the schools more “liveable” and devote at least 
as much time and energy toward introducing human relations into 
education as we have in tinkering with the content. 

5. We must develop many new and much more effective instruments 
to diagnose both the strengths and weaknesses of youngsters to facili- 
tate individualism of instruction. 

6. We must reduce the time lag between development of educational 
Innovations and their introduction into the classroom. 

7. We must find ways to make curricula relevant to the life ex- 
periences of the students; few Navajo children, for example, are 
ag ong with many of the “Dick and Jane” concepts in most basal 
readers. 

8. We must devote more attention to the so-called controversial 
issues, such as “Communism, birth control, sex education, drugs and 
narcotics,” etc., if our schools are to become social change agents. 


Facilities 

1. Schools must more closely reflect the needs of students and the 
implied individualized curricula packages by moving away from the 
30’ x 30’ classrooms to less conventional but more flexible structures. 

2. School personnel will begin to recognize that all “education” does 
not take place within the confines of the “school” and reliance on other 
community resources, such as museums, art galleries, private manu- 
facturing agencies, and construction groups, will be made. 
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Teachers 

1. The profession must discover new strategems for producing 
teachers rather than relying upon traditional teacher training institu- 
tions snd methods. 

2, Teachers must reshape their thinking and gear their professional 
capabilities toward the differentiated stafling concept. 

3. The schools and the classrooms will see the ever increasing intro- 
duction of more specialists and aides, and teachers must ready them- 
selves to accept these additional personnel. 

+. Teachers must be given a greater degree of latitude in participa- 
ting in the decision-making processes which affect their careers. 

5. Professional educational associations must assume more respon- 
sibility for the certification and development of teacher competency. 

6. Modifications must be made in existing staffing patterns to accom- 
modate some of the estimated one million nonteaching certificated 
personnel to serve at least part time in the classroom. 

7. Teachers must be given more time to teach, and more time to 
think and plan. 

8. The educational system must provide for changing the role of 
the beginning teacher, since he cannot be expected to perform the 
same duties as does his more experienced counterpart. 

9. Efforts must be made to attract more males to the classrooms, 
particularly at the elementary level. 

10. Additional avenues of advancement and reward systems must 
be developed which do not promote outstanding teachers away from 
their students, 

Principals 

1. Provisions must be made to make the principal’s job even more 
specialized, and to provide him with even greater access to supportive 
personnel, both aides and specialists. 

2. Allowances must be made for the fact that the principal’s indi- 
vidual power will decrease as the decision-making process becomes 
more decentralized. 

3. We must anticipate the eventuality that the job called “prin- 
cipal” may begin to disappear, and that new administrative staffing 
patterns will emerge. 


Ncehool Day 

1. We must plan now for the time when taxpayers demand that 
schools open earlier in the day and remain open later at night. Parents 
will continue to articulate their wishes for better utilization of scarce 
resources. 

2. Taxpayers will not only demand more extensive and effective 
use of the schools on a daily basis, but will insist that the schools 
remain open 12 months a year. Planning must commence now for this 
eventuality. 

Funding 

1. Education must locate and explore additional sources of support 
from all levels of the government, as well as from the private sector. 

2, Additional Federal support likely will be forthcoming for edu- 
cation, although legislation must be provided to give the individual 
States more jurisdiction for its disbursement and allocation. 
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3. Planning must be accomplished without delay for the day when 
the single aie schedule disappears in favor of a salary schedule 
determined by job responsibility and competency. 

As stated earlier, the foregoing represents a mere outline of some 
of the changes that can be expected, and of the demands that will be 
made upon education within the very next few years. Entire papers 
could be written on each of the topics cited. 

Suffice to say, this list of “musts” previously has been brought about 
by the complex changes now occurring in our society. Complex solu- 
tions will be required to resolve the complex problems that exist. 
Quality A[ssuranec—Its Role and Mission in Contemporary Education 

A concept that has long been associated with other fields of endeavor, 
but which is just now beginning to gain some currency in education, 
is that of quality assurance, or quality control. If we accept the fact 
that quality control is one of the vital ingredients in today’s space-age 
technology that can help assure us of putting a man on the moon, then 
perhaps it is conceivable that such a device has real relevance for the 
classroom. Admittedly, education per se is only just now on the thres- 
hold of exploratory research into the feasibility of introducing such 
a concept, but many forward-thinking innovators hold out bright 
hopes for its promise. Too, it is recognized that assimilation and accep- 
tance of quality assurance in education may take a somewhat altered 
form as it is known in industry, but the basic premise of guaranteeing 
results remains basically the same. 

Imagine the favorable reaction of a teacher telling a parent or a 
student that performance can be anticipated and ane if certain 
conventions are observed. Consider the consequences of a project devel- 
oper promising a school board or administrator that the reliability 
of his program or package will be guaranteed unconditionally if only 
the rules governing its use will be followed. Could American educa- 
tion, accustomed for centuries to “hoping for the best,” stand the 
professional shock of being forced to stand behind its products? 

Quality assurance, reduced to its simplest terms in an educational 
context, 1s no more or no less than a product developer, or a curriculum 
designer, or a school system saying that “x” level of achievement will 
be attained by the student provided that prescribed protocols are 
rigidly adhered to, and then installing the mechanisms to insure 
that they are. , 

This notion, of course, is in direct opposition and vivid contrast to. 
the “parachute” method in such common usage today whereby a text- 
book manufacturer or curriculum publisher, for example, simply sells 
and then drops in upon an unsuspecting school district a brand new 
set of materials that simply cannot miss! All too often, of course, the 
problem is that the materials do “miss,” and that programs that might 
have worked instead fail miserably, that uncounted expenditures of 
time and money invested in research and design go for naught, that 
vast arrays of shiny new textbooks and other teacher aids gather dust 
in a musty storeroom, and that daring and visionary administrators 
who once had the courage to try something new lose their faith. And 
all for want of a nail—a set of instructions, if you will, and an on-the- 
scene competent and thoroughly trained individual well versed and 
drilled and with a confidence of know-how in how to make the pro- 
gram go! | 
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What the introducer of a new program into the schools is saying, in 
essence, is that his product is sound and is workable, but that it 1s 
absolutely crucial that someone in the system or district. be accountable 
for its performance. This individual is a direct link between the 
teacher and the students (the consumers) and the manufacturer (the 
publisher or regional educational laboratory, for example) which dis- 
tributed the program initially. What the developer is attesting to is 
that the material does indeed work, but that to make it work it must 
be used correctly, and that to realize its fullest advantages and poten- 
tials it must be used in strict accordance with an established set. of 
standards and criteria, Nothing less can be expected and only little 
deviation can be tolerated if the guarantee is going to maintain its 
integrity ! 

Another way of looking at quality assurance as it applies to educa- 
tion 1s to view it as a monitoring system, a method whereby the per- 
formance and reliability of new materials can be assessed on a 
continuing basis so that the consumer can be guaranteed of their suc- 
cess and the manufacturer can be apprised of any “bugs” that might 
develop so that remedies can be effected quickly. 

There will be greater and greater demands for quality assurance in 
American education in the years ahead. School boards and taxpayers 
already are casting a critical eye on ever-increasing teacher militancy, 
and are beginning to wonder aloud what they can expect for the dol- 
Jars that are being paid to teachers, Not too many years ago the ques- 
tion of quality of instruction was rarelv raised, but the cry is now 
being raised with increasing rapidity. Naturally, one must realize 
that. the teacher does not. stand alone and must be dependent in large 
measure upon the types of tools with which he is given to work, thus 
assuring a continual dialogue for quality assurance from both within 
and without the establishment ! 

One reason that the question of quality assurance rarely arose in 
days past was that there simply were not enough teachers to go around, 
and many school boards were satisfied with merely putting someone in 
every classroom. However, the U.S. Office of Education estimates that 
by 1972 there will be a teacher surplus of some 125,000. When we add 
this anticipated surplus to the more than 300,000 teachers in this 
country who have valid certificates but who are not now teaching for 
one reason or the other, we arrive at the conclusion that certain quality 
assurances will be demanded in teaching performance by boards of 
education. 

Many school systems already are firmly dedicated to the principle 
of having quality education, but the definitions and dimensions of 
“quality” have thus far been relatively evasive as far as many school 
personnel are concerned. One would not need to speculate very much 
that, without due care being exercised on the part of educators, it 1s 
possible that school board members, legislators and others, who may 
not have enough data upon which to make decisions about quality, will 
be dictating to educators what. the term means. If educators abdicate 
their responsibility to help make decisions in these areas, there is little 
doubt that someone else will make the decisions for them. One does 
not need to look very far or very hard to find numerous examples of 
how this “vacuum” in the decision-making structure is filled (often to 
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the detriment of the stated goal) in the absence of previously deter- 
mined and clear-cut guidelines. a 

Ideally, the concept of quality assurance could be applied immedi- 
ately and totally to every level of the educational enterprise, Practi- 
cally speaking, such a realization is still some distance off and must be 
phased in gradually and over time where circumstances and conditions 
permit and lend themselves to such an implementation process. The 
realities of economics, for example, would not allow commercial pub- 
lishers to participate in such a venture at the present time, even if the 
machinery existed and they had indicated a real willingness to commit 
themselves to such a philosophy. 

However, the way does seem open to certain types of Innovative 
educational institutions which do not have the same dictates placed on 
them in terms of economic considerations as do the strictly commercial 
ventures. We are speaking here, of course, of those types of activities 
such as Federally-sponsored regional educational laboratories, research 
and development centers, and universities operating under various 
tvpes of grants that remove from them the necessity of showing a 
dollar profit. 

Take, for example, the case of a regional laboratory which has de- 
veloped a certain product which it knows to be feasible and thoroughly 
workable for introduction in the field. First, better than average 
teachers from the participating school districts are brought together 
for training sessions in the philosophy, rationale, use, and intended 
benefits of the new materials. Then, either simultaneously or later, 
another group of district personnel, identified as “Quality Assurance 
Specialists,” are given the same training and with the same intensity. 
The only variables, if any, are that the Quality Assurance Specialists 
are even more highly trained in how to make the material work and, 
in addition, are provided with guidelines to enable them to effect and 
sustain necessary liaison and lines of communication between the 
teachers and the developer. 

The Quality Assurance Specialist then assumes his role in the field, 
and fulfills the following duties on a regular and consistent schedule 
according to a previously prescribed and accepted set of instructions: 

1. The Quality Assurance Specialist will observe every classroom 
in which the material is in use at least once every month for the dura- 
tion of the cooperative program. His purposes r such visitations 
will not be to “spy” or “snoop,” but rather to make certain that the 
teacher has no problems, or if she does, to attempt to solve them; and 
to insure that she is observing the protocols for use of the materials. 
An insistence on following the protocols, for example, might be seeing 
that. the teacher is teaching the right lesson at the right time (as set 
forth in the instructor’s manual), and that she is performing according 
to training given her in the laboratory’s formal training institutes. 

2, The Quality Assurance Specialist additionally is expected to 
conduct at least two in-service training sessions for participating 
teachers each month for the duration of the program. These sessions 
are intended to provide additional counseling, training, etc., and to 
impart. knowledge of new developments that might relate to the 
program since the teachers’ training and assumption of their duties. 

3. The Quality Assurance Specialist serves as a liaison and direct 
link between the laboratory and the participating school district (and 
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teacher), and between the district and the laboratory to facilitate 
and maintain a constant two-way flow of information. Questions, 
suggestions, observations, and problems are relayed to the laborator 

from the field, and the response—in the form of answers and feed. 
back—is returned to the field. The Quality Assurance Specialist is 
the laboratory’s “man on the spot,” and either represents or provides 
a definite source of information about the program and its products, 

4. The Quality Assurance Specialist also is required to submit 
regular and periodic reports to the laboratory, and additionally attends 
to various details associated with implementation of the program and 
oversees certain “housekeeping” chores such as distribution of mate- 
rials, reports, ete. 

The obvious strengths of a quality assurance system are these: 

1. The Quality Assurance Specialist provides a definite and estab- 
lished link between the consumer (the teacher and district) and the 
developer or manufacturer of the materials, 

2. The system provides for monitoring on a regular and constructive 
basis, thus insuring that errors and mistaken impressions will not con- 
tinue to be compounded. 

3. The system, in the person of the Quality Assurance Specialist, 
places someone in the field with the strength and authority to over- 
come problems and facilitate solutions arising from difficulties in 
installation or communication. 

4, The system provides a trained individual who is skilled in con- 
ducting in-service instruction sessions for participating teachers. 

Drawbacks which could be seen as possibly impeding the success- 
ful installation of a quality assurance system are almost. always related 
to and center around the key person highlighted in the scheme, i.e., 
the Quality Assurance Specialist. It is often difficult to identify and 
secure the services of an individual with the necessary background, 
skill, poise, and expertise to perform the functions required. Other 
possible hinderances hinge on the acceptance of the Quality Assur- 
ance Specialist by the teachers whom he is intended to assist and 
monitor. In this instance, it is extremely helpful if the Specialist 
already is known, respected, and accepted both by the district: officials 
and teachers with whom he will come into almost daily contact. 

Obviously, not all the mechanics of the quality assurance concept 
are as yet perfected, and there are indeed obstacles to be overcome. 
However, the notion is viable and the philosophy is sound. It is to 
be hoped that education will not wait to implement the concept 
until the public and taxpayers demand its adoption, but rather will 
take the initiative and see the concept as another usable and beneficial 
tool for the betterment of the profession and its end goal of quality 
instruction for all children everywhere! 


THE PRIORITY IS FOR PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AND 
PLANNING 


Leon Ovsiew, Professor of Educational Administration, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is symbolic that the U.S. Office of Education and the Congress 
discovered the lag in educational change in 1958 and began to under- 
stand the problem in the mid-sixties, though scholars had been study- 
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ing the problem and writing about it since the 1930’s. As well as 
anything else this late response characterizes the history of educational 
improvement in the United States. The history is of the conflict. be- 
tween two opposing organizational imperatives; one, the stubborn 
effort to maintain the public schools in a stable status, the other to im- 
prove them by making wholesome changes. Stability has always 
won the conflict, as Congress has now learned. 

Historically, there are lots of reasons why stability rather than 
change should have consistently been the stronger force, why educa- 
tional change should have been slow and painful. One reason has been 
money. Chronically underfinanced schools must be prudent and frugal, 
chary of the risks of new investments. Another more basic reason has 
been the real scarcity of new high-quality educational products school 
systems could buy. The research and development capability had been 
virtually nonexistent before the late 1950's, and is even now in a 
primitive state. A superintendent of schools was wise in judging that 
most. of the new ideas which came into the educational market place 
were underdeveloped and untested or were trivial; no use in rushing 
into a premature adoption. Besides, change ideas could always oc- 
casion some conflict. and turmoil among teachers, school board, parents, 
and others; better to avoid all that. In short, it is remarkable that edu- 
cational change has occurred at all, as of course it always has—but 
slowly, superficially, and grudgingly. 

The Title I (ESEA) experience must. have sobered many a Congress- 
man who voted so big a piece of Federal aid after many frustrating 
years spent trying, for it turned out that school systems really did 
not. have a backlog of good programs languishing just. because money 
was lacking. In fact, they had a hard time trying to devise decent ways 
to spend their allotments, and most of them still are having a hard 
time, four years later. The Title ITI (ESEA) experience has not been 
much better. The surprise and disappointment. in Washington as the 
Title I and Title ITI evaluations began to come in have not. been shared 
by most of those who have known educational administration. They 
knew that most. school systems were not ready or able to spend money 
on significant. educational change, though they could readily spend 
more if it could be allocated to buying more of what they already had. 

The reason why was, quite simply, that school systems had never 
developed mechanisms for planning for educational improvement. and 
for engineering change. Such mechanisms were unnecessary because 
there never had been enough new and powerful educational products 
and ideas from among which school systems could choose, and no un- 
used monies that could be invested if there were. Moreover, in the 
fifties the critics of the schools were arguing for “basic education,” 
for a return to the three R’s, not for new and different programs. It 
seemed then to be a kind of progress to most superintendents to be 
able to keep what good ideas they had. School systems did not need 
planning mechanisms—and the costly personnel to man them—to keep 
the organization stable. 

Educational change demands a school system planning capability, 
and the greater the supply of worthwhile educational ideas and prod- 
ucts, the more sophisticated must that planning capability be. 

Hopefully, the development of new educational products and mech- 
anisms for local planning will be the educational dynamic in the 
American 1970's. 
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If all goes well, and if the Federal posture is not, as it seems to be 
becoming, one of reaction, the seventies will be the decade of tooling 
up for educational change, of building a strong national capability 
for creating and adopting good new educational products and ideas. 
Some useful educational changes will be made in the next 10 years, 
primarily in curriculum and in the individualization of instruction, 
but they will be modest and tentative, because more fundamental and 
profound products and ideas are not now available. If the American 
educational enterprise builds its means for inventing and developing 
products and ideas, and if schoo] systems build their planning and 
change-engineering mechanisms during the seventies, then the eighties 
promise to be the years of great educational achievement. 

It would be wonderful if the timetable could be faster, and it may 
be by a little. But it will not be even as fast unless Congress commits 
itself to two financing priorities: one is to support a program of 
building a national research, development, and diffusion network to 
invent, develop, test, and diffuse new educational products and ideas, 
and the second is to support the development of planning and change- 
engineering mechanisms in every Local school district. Indeed, these 
needs are so intrinsically linked to each other that they are, opera- 
tionally, a single priority. 

To accept and defend this priority, Congress will have to withstand 
the importunings of three kinds of zealots. One kind has panaceas to 
sell, some specific wonder program or project which will cure all the 
educational ills. Maybe it will be T Another kind will argue 
that only the Local school districts know their problems and, by impli- 
cation, the solutions, so they will argue for general aid with no strings. 
The third will raise the specter of Federal control and argue that the 
States should get and distribute Federal monies for education. If 
Congress accedes to any of these pleas, the promise of the eighties will 
fail, unless there is enough money to buy these political nostrums, being 
cynical about the waste they entail, and to fund the priority, too. 

The case for the suggested Congressional priority is easy to make 
in 1969, though it might have been all but impossible to make in 1959. 
We have come at least that far in a decade. A little recent history 
shows why. 

Up until the late fifties, those professional educators who were 
specialists in curriculum followed a rigid set. of “principles.” The key- 
stone “principle” was that curriculum-making was, by its nature, a 
function of the Local school system. Because pupils and places were 
different, they said, curriculum had to be custom-built in each Local 
school jurisdiction. Even when it was demonstrated that, in fact, the 
Local school systems simply followed one textbook or another or 
“scissored and pasted” curriculum from all sorts of sources, the cur- 
riculum authorities held fast. These were evils which did not invali- 
date what “ought to be,” they said. The second “principle” flowed from 
the first, holding that national commissions and committees which 
considered curriculum problems had to limit themselves to statements 
of philosophy, global and general, lest they contravene the responsi- 
bilities of the school systems. The third “principle” was that curricu- 
lum was itself somehow more mysterious than it seemed, for, it was 
said, all of a curriculum cannot be written. And this simple truth was 
allowed to mean that nothing but hare ontline had to be written, that 
curriculum became whatever a teacher made tf. 
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But Dr. Jerrold Zacharias and his Physical Sciences Study Com- 
mittee proved all three “principles” to be false. He spent some $9 
million building a curriculum, in writing, which any school district 
could use for some of its students. In one stroke he demolished taboos 
that had been inviolate for a century. After Zacharias, the deluge. 
“National” curricula by the score—in math, the sciences, social studies, 
English—came into being, and even more to the point, were adopted 
and used by thousands of Local school systems. 

Whether because of this curriculum revolution, or because these and 
other events coalesced into a new “critical mass,” Secretary Gardner 
and others in the Federal establishment were emboldened to invent and 
cause to be funded the concept of educational research centers, and 
through Title IV (ESEA), the regional educational research labora- 
tories. Suddenly, it had become reasonable to think of education holis- 
tically instead of district-by-district, and once so thought of, the needs 
of all could be addressed. , 

Neither the research centers nor the regional educational laboratories 
have yet been unqualifiedly successful. So revolutionary an idea could 
not so soon be expected to be. But. it is still true that ESEA Title IV 
is far and away the most significant long-term Federal legislation in 
the history of education—if not yet in practice, then certainly in 
potential. Even the primary reason for the failures and disappoint- 
ments so far is corroborative, for it has been the great shortage of 
personnel able to cope with the new demands of invention, develop- 
ment, testing, and diffusion that have impeded their progress. The 
shortage, of course, obtains because education has never produced such 
people in the newly required number, never having needed them. It 
will take a while to get the trained people, and the success of the 
R & D & D enterprise will surely burgeon as the supply of talent and 
skill grows. The proof is that there are already some great successes 
among the centers and the laboratories, and they are the ones which 
have, somehow, gotten the right people together. 

They will need more money and time from Congress, and a vote of 
confidence, perhaps expressed in long-term financing, to keep them 
enthusiastic and their staffs loyal and new people attracted to work in 
them. No Congressional investment in education promises greater divi- 
dends in time. 

The other part of the priority for educational change has no such 
hopeful history. The right mechanisms have yet to be invented and 
tested, and the inertia has yet to be overcome. Stated as a generaliza- 
tion, the problem is to invent, develop, and install in each Local school 
system an organizational means to make planning decisions about 
educational changes and to engineer their implementation. It is safe 
to predict that until all this is accomplished, the rate of educational 
change—certainly of fundamental educational changes—will not in- 
crease substantially. All this cannot be done in time to make the 
seventies the decade of change, but neither will the eighties be the 
decade of great educational achievement unless in the seventies new 
planning mechanisms are built and Local school systems learn how to 
use them. 

Those who claim a 20/20 perfection for hindsight may often be 
wrong, considering how commonly most of us repeat our errors. Still, 
a little hindsight focused on Federal aid strategy since 1958 ought to 
be very instructive. 
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NDEA chose the fields of educational change, but left the substance 
of change to be developed by Local school districts. ESEA. Title I used 
a formula based on poverty to allocate Federal monies for educational 
improvement by local systems, in the hope that (a) any improvement 
would help the “disadvantaged” and (b) that new educational ideas 
specifically for the “disadvantaged” would be greatly encouraged. And 
Title III was supposed to fund the development of new educational 
ideas and programs, again leaving it to Local districts (and the States) 
to spend the money wisely. The successes in each of these ventures have 
been meager, the failures great. It seems reasonable to ask why, in the 
hope that the same mistakes will not be made again. 

The reason why, only slightly oversimplified, has been that school 
systems never have been, and quite likely never will be, the agencies 
which can invent new educational products and ideas. Which is to say 
that the political reasons for our system of local home rule for public 
education have been confused with the educational behavior of these 
local school jurisdictions. However valid the political rationale for 
home rule may be, and it is valid, that validity has nothing to do with 
the educational self-sufficiency of public school systems. Expecting 
Local school systems to invent, develop, and test their own substantial 
new educational change products and ideas has been and will continue 
to be a grave error, and if pursued, will waste Federal money faster 
than taxes can raise it. Local school systems simply do not have the 
capability required, and even if they could, by some magic, build the 
capability, it would be stupid to do so. Prime educational research and 
development do not need 20,000 installations; they need a few dozen 
or so at the most. Only that number could ever be adequately funded 
and staffed. 

All that impedes the realization of this obvious truth is that the 
fear of violating the principle of local home rule for education has 
become an obsession in Washington, and the defense of the principle 
an article of faith with the agencies that speak for the public schools. 
Both Congress and the Local schools are badly mistaken. For it does 
not contravene the Local home rule principle, which is a political 
guarantee of freedom, if educational products and ideas are produced 
by “national” agencies, as long as Local school systems are free to ac- 
cept or reject the products and ideas so developed. Education is a na- 
tional concern and a national—indeed, universal—process, Freedom is 
local; indeed, it is personal. To confuse these concepts, as Federal 
legislation for education has largely dono since 1958, is to behave ir- 
rationally, as the failures show. 

Congress must now be bolder than it has yet been. It must make clear 
that its investment in education is in building two major educational 
capabilities. One 1s a national network of agencies to do the research, 
development, and testing which the invention of great new educational 
products and ideas requires, and the other the in-house capability of 
school systems to plan for and implement the use of those new products 
and ideas which they choose to adopt. Both capabilities can be built 
only with new Federal money, and neither weakens the political in- 
dependence of the schools while it strengthens their educational 
integrity. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES—MORE OF THE SAME 
WILL NOT BE GOOD ENOUGH 


Thomas W. Payzant, Superintendent of Schools, School District of Springfield 
Township, Montgomery County, Pa. 


Before commenting upon the elementary and secondary education 
needs of our nation in the seventies it is necessary to make several 
general statements about education in America. First, history illus- 
trates that the nation philosophically has given high priority to educa- 
tion as the foundation for developing individual and collective social, 
political, economic, and moral strength among its people. Second, 
the nation traditionally has not equated philosophical and practical 
priorities in the distribution of resources for education. Finally, the 
nation must reexamine its philosophical commitment to education 
as a priority and be prepared to equate this commitment with the 
practical, pragmatic allocation of resources to mect the needs of Amer- 
ican education in the seventies. It is the purpose cf this paper to 
identify the requirements of American education in the seventies 
which justify a top priority commitment by the nation to develop 
policies responsive to the fulfillment of education’s needs. 

Central to an understanding of the requirements of American edu- 
cation in the seventies are the goals to be established for education. 
These goals may be grouped in three major categories: Jearning for 
literacy, learning for human skills, and learning for career. 

The goal of developing a literate citizenry through education is ever 
timely. While the percentage of the total population achieving a mini- 
mum degree of literacy continues to rise, the actual numbers of 
functional illiterates remain staggering when measured against. the 
standards of technological sophistication and economic. affluence 
achieved by the nation, It is inexcusable for America to tolerate con- 
ditions which allow children to hecome functional illiterates. Every 
individual must have more than just an opportunity to learn to read, 
to write, to compute simple arithmetic, and to communicate orally, An 
idle hope or a guarded promise is no substitute for results, Without a 
minimal mastery of the basic skills no individual can compete fairly 
for a share of the success, prosperity, and happiness available to him. 
Not only is he less able to effect his own human development, he is lim- 
ited also as a productive citizen, politically, economically, and socially. 
If man is capable of conquering space, as he has demonstrated in the 
decade of the sixties, he must be able to recognize the necessity of 
realizing a minimum grade level achievement in reading and other 
basic skills for all children educated in the seventies. 

A second goal for the seventies relates to the acquisition of human 
skills—in short, learning how to be human. Human skills are much 
more difficult to define than basic skills and especially difficult to teach. 
These are the skills which a person utilizes in interaction with other 
people, such as being sensitive to the feelings and attitudes of others, 
understanding the elements needed for cooperation, recognizing 
values, coping with diversity and value conflict, and analyzing the 
inconsistencies in one’s environment. The development of human skills 
enables the individual to make decisions with an awareness thet con- 
sequences will result and that responsibility must be accepted for 
actions. In using human skills to be sensitive to others, the individual 
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also learns to know himself. He uses knowledge to draw inferences and 
to seek solutions to personal and social problems, To be human is to 
care. To be human also is to fear and to resist change. Education in 
human skills must be advanced to enable children to learn how to care 
and how to cope with change realistically and creatively. 

A third goal for education in the seventies is career training. Ele— 
mentary and secondary education must prepare children for a career. 
When the child terminates his formal elementary and secondary 
schooling, he must be prepared either for further training at an insti- 
tution of higher learning or for immediate entry into the world of 
work. The observations that greater numbers of young people each 
year extend their formal schooling beyond high school and that an 
increasingly complex and specialized economy makes continuing edu- 
cation a necessity do not preclude the need to provide vocational train- 
ing at the secondary school level for young people. The challenge of 
education in meeting the goal of career training is to make available 
for students the woe Fo of knowledge beyond the basic literacy skills 
which they will require to reach the next level of preparation for 
career. Diversity of opportunities and educational offerings is a 
necessity to accommodate the wide range of career goals which are 
realistically available to voung people. That the educational oppor- 
tunities for the vocationally-oriented student should be sacrificed in 
the best interests of the college-oriented student is not defensible cr 
consistent with the nation’s philosophy or the individual’s right to 
an education. 

If these goals as stated relate realistically to educational needs for 
the seventies, they have implications for the schools and the resources 
necessary to run them, Before turning specifically to priorities for 
resource allocation, some general challenges for the schools are 
suggested. | 

First, the schools as institutions designated to accomplish educa- 
tional goals must make dramatic new efforts to become more child- 
centered rather than svstem-centered. The schools need to ask the 
question: at what. point does the school’s preoccupation with sorting, 
grouping, processing, and labeling children render it ineffective in 
recognizing and fulfilling the childs maximum potential? Should the 
school and its clients, students and parents, consume precious time 
worrying about the standard prescribed by the institution and demon- 
strating concern for measuring the extent to which the child measures 
up or down from the standard? The schools must de-emphasize an 
arbitrary single standard and strive to meet the child’s standard, which 
should be defined as his individual need and special requirement. for 
educational growth. 

The system-centered approach to education has resulted in an inver- 
sion in the development of the curriculum. The curriculum in recent 
years has been designed from the top down, rather than from the bot- 
tom up. The graduate schools have governed the curriculum of the 
undergraduate schools. The colleges in effect tell the high schools what 
courses to include in the curriculum. The junior high schools often 
become facsimiles of the high school. The elementary schools, at least 
at the upper levels, orient the curriculum toward preparation for 
junior high school. What often is missing in this curriculum orienta- 
tion is the fundamental concern for making the curriculum responsive 
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to the child’s needs at a particular point in his development. Unless 
the curriculum is responsive to the needs of the child without over- 
riding concern for the organization of the institution, it becomes an 
insensitive unproductive tool for sorting children. Education in the 
seventies must become more learning-centered and less teaching- 
centered. The curriculum exists for the child. The child does not exist 
for the curriculum. 

Second, the schools must be more planning-oriented in the seventies. 
It is always difficult to plan for the unknown, but schools nust look 
ahead, utilize available tools, and make some calculated judgments 
about the future. Insights concerning the future are necessary to assist 
in making intelligent decisions about educating not only future gen- 
erations, but the present generation which must be prepared to face 
the challenges of the future. Some reasonable predictions about the 
future with implications for schools and planning might include 
the following. 

Technological change will provide a different kind of industrial 
complex requiring new kinds of occupational patterns. Characteris- 
tics of the world of work, wages, hours, working conditions, will 
change. New patterns of work will bring about new patterns in the 
availability and use of leisure time. 

The alteration of time and distance will lead to an increasingly 
mobile society. A mobile, shifting population may reduce the unique- 
ness of regions and lead to more conformity. 

The problems associated with urbanization and its impact on man 
and his environment will become more and more pressing. 

The realities of living in a multiracial society will become more dif- 
ficult to ignore. : 

The gaps between literacy and illiteracy, poverty and prosperity, 
opportunity and despair, will be more easily identified and less toler- 
able to an increasingly affluent society. 

Knowledge will continue to expand at a rapid rate with resulting 
pressures for greater specialization, and with greater specialization 
the role of the generalist will become more difficult, but nonetheless 
important. 

The challenge of government still will be to respond to the will of 
the people, while the people will continue to complain about and mis- 
understand the need to be governed. 

Instant communication, a rapidly developing, sophisticated product 
of the sixties, will be further refined, creating the challenge to avoid 
instant misunderstanding and to place the medium in proper perspec- 
tive to the message. 

In looking to the future and planning for it the schools should not 
assume that education should be or can be always one step ahead of 
the emerging culture. Rather, the schools must recognize that the 
culture is constantly emerging in new forms and that education must 
provide the student with the means to confront it and shape it 
constructively. 

Third, the schools must understand that a major challenge con- 
fronting education in the seventies will be the acceptance of a new 
definition of intelligence which will require a willingness to take a new 
look at the concept of intelligence and how it is measured. The im- 
portant thrust of education and learning should become not what a 
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person knows, but what he does when he does not know. In this sense 
intelligence need not be merely a static force which can only be ex- 
plained in terms of heredity and/or environment. It has a more prag- 
matic quality which is a function of the individual and the learning 
sitnation he finds himself in. 

Fourth, the schools must create better means of determining to what 
extent the goals of education are being accomplished. Recognition of 
inherent difficulties in transferring to education technologies for evalu- 
ation and measurement successful in industry should not preclude 
continued research and development of meaningful realistic assess- 
ment tools which can hold schools accountable in a just and equitable 
manner. The tools of modern technology are presently more complex 
than those typically used in education and it will not be sufficient for 
education to rely on specialized personnel hired for their technical 
competence and to delegate basic responsibilities for decisions on 
effectiveness of program. Educators are experiencing some anxiety 
because of unfamiliarity with the potential and the limitations of 
emerging administrative technology. It is clear that the magnitude 
and complexity of the challenges confronting education in the decade 
ahead demand further exploration of a partnership between educators 
and their industrial counterparts to test the available technologies and 
develop new methods for measuring the impact of educational pro- 
grams, Expanding demands for resources require more difficult. allo- 
cation decisions. Priorities must. be set realistically to effect progress. 

Before turning to several observations concerning the implications 
for Federal policies, more specific reference is made to program priori- 
ties for the seventies. 

Regardless of the individual perspectives of school systems, whether 
they be urban, suburban, rural, affluent, impoverished, etc., the prob- 
lems of education in the big cities relate to all. The destiny of the 
nation has been shaped in many ways by its cities. The success the 
nation has in refurbishing the cities will be vital to the nation’s future. 
Vibrant, exciting, productive urban school systems successful in devel- 
oping human potential can be a reality with the proper commitment 
of human and financial resources. Urban schools must. offer the same 
means of social and economic mobility to children that are offered in 
other school systems. 

Often associated with urban education, although by no means the 
special province of the city, is early childhood and preschool education. 
Research findings continue to support the premise that. the first. five to 
six years of a child’s life are most crucial in his educational develop- 
ment. School systems throughout the nation must. acknowledge the im- 
portance of early childhood education and provide the necessary 
programs. 

Despite the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, voca- 
tional education has been viewed by many as a second-class educational 
opportunity. In an era when the virtues of academic excellence have 
been accentuated, the student electing a vocational education program 
at the secondary level has risked peer group and adult rejection. 
Because vocational education is often defined narrowly, it can be 
viewed mistakenly as a remedial program for the untalented student. 
On the other hand, vocational education can be viewed quite broadly 
as career training for all students regardless of their ultimate voca- 
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tional choice. Education and industry must work in the seventies to 
correct. the social and educational inequities of dual vocational and 
academic school systems, institute preventive as well as remedial pro- 
grams, and better coordinate the efforts of a multitude of agencies 
involved in manpower development, training, and vocational 
education. 

“ssential to the implementation of any programs are people. In the 
current 1969-1970 school year 2,243,000 teachers are working im the 
nation’s public and nonpublic elementary and secondary schools. One 
hundred thirty-two thousand, four hundred seventy-one administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel work with these teachers to serve 51.5 
million children, Attraction of high quality human beings to the edu- 
cation profession must. have priority. Experimentation with different 
kinds of teacher roles, the use of the paraprofessional, training and 
retraining opportunities, in addition to realistic salaries and fringe 
henefits must be developed further as incentives. Teacher training 
institutions must have the financial resources to undertake research 
ond to work with school systems in developing more effective programs 
for staff development. 

Patterns in the use of school facilities will require adjustment in the 
seventies to meet the requirements of program changes and to provide 
for economies in utilization of resources. The educational program 
need not. be limited to the conventional classroom when resources of 
the wider community are pertinent and available for use. Six-hour 
utilization per day and nine-month utilization per year of a school 
system’s physical facilities need not be the norin for the seventies. 

If the observations of the needs of education in the seventies set 
forth above have validity, what will be the implications for Federal 
policy making in education ? 

The allocation of Federal dollars for education must. be expanded. 
Each year the States and Local districts find it necessary to spend 
greater portions of their tax dollars simply to maintain a level of 
programming available during the previous year. Adding new pro- 
grams and providing for research and development money cannot 
have priority when dollars for basics such as salaries, classrooms, and 
minimum supplies and materials are scarce. How can the Federal 
government further restrict its investment in the future of our nation 
by removing from current appropriations much needed dollars for 
edneation ? 

The basic thrust of Federal financial support must be coordinated 
with the efforts to finance education more adequately at State and 
Local levels. In Local districts the property tax has been stretched 
to great limits as the base for financing education. Despite corrective 
efforts, inequities exist in assessment practices, the industrial tax base 
is dispersed, and tax exemptions are uneven and sometimes discrimina- 
tory to certain local districts. Revenues from State taxes have not. been 
able to keep pace with the increasing demand for educational services. 
Federal block grants to States for education may result in perpetuat- 
ing the inequities that exist in State patterns for the allocation of 
financial resources. In short, the money is not always allocated where 
the need is greatest. On the other hand, complete allocation of Federal 
dollars for education via categorical aid programs limits States and 
Local districts in exercising their educational policy-making roles, 
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To assist. the States in meeting their financial crisis a plan of Fed- 
eral revenue sharing is needed. Such a plan must. provide for equitable 
distribution of revenues among the States and within the States. Addi- 
tional financial resources available to the States through such a plan 
will enable them to raise the level of funding for State and Local 
services. Such a plan, however, should not. be viewed as a substitnte 
for the extension and expansion of Federal categorical aid programs. 

Federal categorical aid programs for education must be planned on 
a longer range basis, Programs cannot be planned and executed effec- 
tively with the necessary commitments required in the hiring and 
training of personnel, ordering of materials and supplies, and securing 
facilities when severe time lags in appropriations and payments occur. 
Nor will evaluations of programs be meaningful when research designs 
cannot be developed and followed though. A means must be found to 
provide advanced funding for at least a portion of major programs 
under legislation such as the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. of 1965. Longer range planning will be possible with increasing 
stability in Federal programs and provision for advanced funding. 
Standards of accountability can be higher and more realistically met 
under such circumstances, 

The priorities for Federal programs in education for the first years in 
the seventies appear to be clear. First, we need massive aid to the cities 
to allow for the planning, developing, and implementing of a master 
plan to make city education superior. The euldelines of the Urban 
Education Task Force should be the starting point for such legislation. 
A note of caution, however, is necessary before means such as “voucher 
systems” are proposed to enable children to take advantages of alterna- 
tives to public schooling. A “voucher system” may be a subtle guise for 
class discrimination and actually restrict, rather than stimulate, the 
mobility of students between the public and private sectors. In such 
eases the elements of competition between alternative educational svs- 
tems valued by advocates of “voucher systems” really disappear as the 
educational options m reality only become available to a select few. 

Second, implementation of the programs provided with the exten- 
sive amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 should 
proceed with the additional thrust to expand the concept of career 
training beyond that of a narrow trade and industrial base. Chaneing 
occupational patterns, displeasure with the possibility of extending 
the inexcusable dichotomy between vocational and academic school 
opportunities, and knowledge about the rate of return on investments 
in the education of human beings demand the upgrading of quality 
in the career training aspects of education, With such upgrading will 
come a rise in status for vocational education. The Federal govern- 
ment also must exercise leadership in reducing the overlapping efforts 
of various agencies engaged in career training. 

Third, incentive grants for research and development and innova- 
tive programs must be made available not only to universities, but 
directly to local school districts which propose to experiment with 
education as their highest priority have made possible this leadership. 
roles in the past. in experimenting with innovative programs, Their 
wealth and willingness to expend great tax effort in the interest of 
education as their highest priority have made possible this leadership. 
Many districts, however, are finding that they have reached a ceiling 
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in effort and no longer can justify the additional expenditures for 
research, development, and innovation. These districts in addition to 
the large cities must have direct access to Federal funds for innova- 
tion if they are to continue to exercise their vital responsibility of 
experimenting with new ideas, Without such experimentation, alter- 
natives to current educational methods will not be tried. Effectiveness 
in achieving the goals noted at. the outset will be determined by creative 
and imaginative effort in probing the unknown, not merely by provid- 
ing more and more of the same techniques which have not accom- 
plished the job in the past. 

Finally, and of most import, is the necessity to keep central to the 
development of Federal programs for education the standard of equal 
educational opportunity. Equal educational opportunity cannot always 
he provided with equal expenditures of dollars, An investment of 
8500 in the education of one child may be required to accomplish the 
same end realized with the investment of $100 in another child’s edu- 
cation. Substantial efforts have been made to provide compensatory 
education, particularly for the nation’s minority group children. As 
these efforts continue to provide remedial education and close the gap 
not only between unequal and equal educational opportunity but be- 
tween unequal and equal educational results, concern must be directed 
at. the root causes of the nation’s educational problems and the design 
of preventative programs which one day hopetully will render remedi- 
ation obsolete. 





PERSONALIZED EDUCATION: AN ATTAINABLE GOAL IN 
THE SEVENTIES 


Robert F. Peck, Codirector, Research and Development Center for Teacher 
pear and Professor of Educational Psychology, The University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 


Complaints by students and teachers about the dehumanizing effect 
of mass-produced education are not limited to the college years. At 
the high school level, especially, where the most serious dropout rate 
occurs, this is cited as a major cause for loss of faith in the schools. 
Indeed, even when students at the elementary level are asked how 
school could be improved, they tell us they wish their teachers would 
know and understand them more as individuals: and they ask why 
their teachers cannot talk a little less and listen more. 

Their urging that education should genuinely take more account of 
the individual is not mere sentimentalism. Research evidence from 
schools in Iowa, Kansas, New York, and Texas is already available 
to prove that personalized education creates more effective teachers 
and more effective students, 

What. is “effective”? It means people who are more self-starting, 
more self-motivated, more open-minded and more self-diseiplined in 
their learning. When teachers are trained with a careful eye to their 
individual aspirations in life. their own personalities, and their rersans 
for acting as they do, they become more alert to the effects of their 
actions on students, What is more, they develop a stronger interest in 
teaching as a career, 
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The research is only beginning on elementary and high school stu- 
dents. Nonetheless, it already indicates that when teachers are trained 
to study children, individually, and to devise even some learning exper- 
iences that are personally tailored to the particular child, significant 
gains are made in school achievement. What is more, the teachers show 
Increased morale and a sense that they are, at last, getting their hands 
on “the real problem.” 


The Natt’ or PERSONALIZED EDUCATION 


What does it mean to “personalize” education? It does not mean 
showing a vague, sentimental interest in people. It does not mean 
turning every teacher into a skilled psychologist, It certainly does 
not mean confronting the teacher with the impossible task of single- 
handedly creating individualized instruction for 30 to 800 students 
each day. A total system could be developed for any American school, 
however, such that. no student would remain an unknown human quan- 
tity, treated by uniformly paced, uniformly prescribed education, This 
would break our long history of failing to educate the less-advantaged 
half of our population, to cite only one notable defect of our traditional 
mass-production system. | 

There is no one right way to accomplish this goal. At least, there 
has been so little support for educational research, until recently, that 
there has scarcely been time to test alternative methods on any sizeable 
scale. The basic idea can be stated rather simply, though. Personalized 
education involves an intensive, objective analysis of the particular 
nature, needs, and life circumstances of the individual learner, Fur- 
ther, it requires a detailed understanding of his personal feelings about 
himself, his schooling, the people in his world, and his own future. 
Above all, it requires that a teacher create a human relationship with 
him which blends sympathetic, personal interest and tough-minded 
realism. 

The formula has been advocated for centuries. Good teachers have 
always tried to practice it to the limits of their knowledge and to the 
severe practical limits on their time. Now, however, we are beginning 
to discover methods, develop a technology, and see new organizational 
patterns which can make education a systematically personalized ex- 
perience for every American, really for the first time in human history. 
This can happen if the necessary research, development, and dissemi- 
nation are adequately pursued. 


Aw EXAMPLE AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


At the University of Texas, ten years of modestly funded research, 
followed by four years of increased support through the R & D Center, 
have produced a reasonably simple, practical model for personalizing 
the education of teachers. There is now the first, modest but objective 
evidence that it has the desired results. A parallel study by J. T. 
Sandefur, of Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, provides 
similar, reinforcing evidence. 

Jt has taken years to develop the expert staff to generate the com- 
plex technology for executing and testing the personalizing procedures. 
It is taking more years to spell out the entire system so that other edu- 
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cators can use it in an accurate, self-checking way. Highlights of the 
system can be sketched, though, as follows. 

All undergraduate candidates for teacher education go through an 
assessment process that measures not only subject-matter knowledge 
but experiential factors, attitudes, and personality characteristics. 
Drawing all of this information together, a staff psychologist forms 
an in-depth picture of the individual student. The student is then 
interviewed by a trained counselor, usually for one to two hours, to 
discuss his or her major characteristics, how these relate to a teaching 
career, and what the student wants to do to enhance his existing 
strengths or deal with problems he has not fully learned to handle. 
In essence, this is a “feedback” session where the student has a chance 
to see himself objectively, in a realistic but supportively-toned atmos- 
phere. Needless to say, 1t is vitally important that the counselor's 
attitudes be both objective and constructive. 

At this stage, some students—a few—decide they do not really want 
to go into teaching. A few others are encouraged to think about other, 
specific careers where they might function more effectively or more 
happily. For most, through, this is the first step in a continuing process 
of personalized instruction. 

Next, the students’ actual, primary concerns are assessed. (It is a 
waste of time, we find, to try to teach child psychology to a young 
woman at a time when she is preoccupied with anxieties about what 
her supervising teacher wants, or whether she can “control the class.”. 
She may memorize facts for a test in child psychology; but by the next 
year she acts as 1f she never heard of it.) In R & D experimental 
courses, efforts are made to time topics so that they are in step with 
the naturally occurring sequence of concerns which the students show. 

Moreover, ways have been developed to allow self-paced learning, 
with tutorial help from older undergraduates who have had student 
teaching. Thus, both the sequence and the pace of learning can be 
tailored much more to the specific needs of each student. 

The student is involved, from the outset of training, in actual efforts 
to teach, This may be with classmates who take turns playing the role 
of students; or it may be with school children. In either case, the 
student is videotaped as she teaches. She then has a private viewing 
of her videotape, in company with an instructor who knows all that 
has been found out about her in the program, to date. Sometimes, 
it is the same person who gave her feedback from her assessment 
data. In any case, this is another opportunity for self-confrontation. 
The emphasis is not on coaching her to carry out some specific teach- 
ing technique, but to help her see what she naturally tends-to do. 
Almost always, the student wants to figure out ways to do a better 
job of teaching. The instructor’s role is to facilitate the student’s 
insight as to why she acts as she does, what she wants to change, and 
how she might make beneficial changes that would still be true to 
her own nature. Such changes, it seems, are most likely to endure 
and to have beneficial effects on pupils; but the proof of this is still in 
the testing stage. 

Such behavioral feedback from recorded teaching performance 1s 
given in the context of a system of objective codes, The student learns 
several sets of ideas for identifying exactly what she does as the 
teacher and exactly how a given child, or the whole class, reacts to 
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each of her actions. For research purposes, a trained staff codes the 
video tapes and computer programs analyze the student teacher’s be- 
havior and the children’s reactions, This is not necessary, however, 
for the personalized feedback to the individual student. There her 
spontaneous discussion of things she sees herself doing 1s what appears 
to have the most beneficial, long-term effects. 

In short, this program treats the teacher-to-be exactly as we hope 
she will treat her pupils in the future: with alert, objective, sym- 
pathetic attention to what each child is like and why he does what he 
does. 

AN EXAMPLE at THE Pusrtic ScnooL LEVEL 


To extend this principle into classroom use, another experimental 
program is now under way in the R & D Center in Austin. It has 
been used in elementary schools and high schools serving both advan- 
taged and disadvantaged ethnic-minority children. For a number of 
research purposes, all children and participating teachers contribute 
a diversified array of measures of interest, attitude, and coping style 
at the beginning and end of the school year. Six videotapes are made 
of each class during the year, as well. 

The crux of the method, however, is to have the teacher select. a 
few children for intensive, year-long study and experimental instruc- 
tion. All of the staff resources of the school are involved, as needed: 
other teachers, the principal, the counselor, the “helping teacher,” the 
curriculum consultants. In addition a behavioral consultant from the 
university part of the R & D complex works as a partner with the 
teacher. The object is to use the teacher’s own observations, the assess- 
ment data, the videotapes, and anything anyone else knows to help 
the teacher “tune in” to the capacities, the motives and the feelings of 
each of the children she selects for special study. In the light of such 
a diagnostic analysis, she then tries to tailor her treatment of the 
child to his specific situation. She and her consultants then observe 
whether her tactic works or does not work. The next stage is to dis- 
cuss and revise her tacts with that child. The child is at no time 
aware that he is being singled out for this special attention. Most. of 
the time in class, needless to say, the teacher is dealing with other 
pupils, or with the class as a whole. 

Obviously, no teacher could find the time to attend this intensively 
to every child in an elementary class of 30, or high school groups 
of 150. Nonetheless, as teachers learn to focus sharply on three or 
four children, they report that they begin to look with new insight at 
many of the other children in class, in the few moments a day when 
they get the chance. Research is underway, of course, to measure the 
amount of this “radiation” effect, if it occurs. 

Research is also afoot to study exactly what kinds of consultant 
input lead to effective changes in teacher tactics; what effect a given 
tactic has on different knds of pupils; and what characteristics of 
teachers predispose them to use certain methods most effectively or 
deal with certain kinds of children best. 

Needless to say, the systematic audit of the aptitude/achievement 
ratio, motivation and personality patterns of all the children in a 
school turn up a great many problems which were previously un- 
known, early enough for preventive action to be taken if there is 
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someone willing and able to take it. The help of many community 
agencies can be efficiently involved, as — when children with 


special needs or special problems are ident 


Wuar Ir Wourop Tage To Create PERSONALIZED SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


A major change is needed in the way teachers are educated. Put 
simply, it needs to be personalized and it needs to allow for far 
more individualized patterns of learning, in both subject matter courses 
and professional courses. This is what all college students are asking 
for. Certainly, with prospective teachers, who will teach as they are 
taught, it seems particularly important to practice what we preach. 
So far as the modest available evidence goes, it works better than 
the mass-production method, with results proportionate to the amount 
of personalizing that is done. 

If much of the content were put into self-paced, partially self- 
studied units, the faculty time that was freed from lecturing could 
go into the one thing which no computer and no library can do: 
developing an informed, interested, personal relationship with stu- 
dents. Only this amount of staff time could permit any college to 
responsibly claim it provides “individual guidance.” At present, for 
most students, this is a sadly farcical, untrue claim. (One noteworthy 
exception is St. Scholastica College in Duluth, Minnesota.) 

Some more specialized staffing would also be needed. Not all profes- 
sors are suited to give constructive, personal guidance. Some are not 
interested; some are interested but not qualified; some woúld need to 
be specially trained in the various techniques for personalizing the 
student’s learning. 

Such a program probably could not be done as cheaply as the present 
system of mass-production. Collecting systematic assessment data and 
scoring and interpreting it require a small additional staff of trained 
people. Providing videotape or audiotape equipment, even of the in- 
expensive kind, would be an additional expense item, with some tech- 
nical staff required for maintenance. Nonetheless, the probable costs 
do not appear to be so much greater than present levels as to forbid 
the improved program. Indeed, most. large corporations spend a good 
deal more on personnel training, at all levels, than colleges or school 
systems of comparable size. The American public just is not used to 
paying for the amount and quality of staff training, in public educa- 
tion, that is taken for granted in profit-making enterprises. 

A second set of changes need to take place in the public schools. A 
new pattern of staffing seems almost inevitable if education is to im- 
prove. If only because more than 50 percent. of inccming teachers dis- 
appear from the profession within five years, the continuing expertise 
must obviously reside in a core of highly skilled people who can act 
as consultants and as senior colleagues (not heavy-handed supervisors) 
to the “junior teachers” who, in fact, make up the majority of faculties 
in American schools. These would include people who are highly 
skilled in arranging and selecting curricular materials, in assessing 
children, in acting as consultants to teachers on both behavior prob- 
lems and learning problems. There would be people who can effectively 
plan and operate intricate, individualized systems of curricular ma- 
terials, with or without computer assistance. 
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Given the explosion of knowledge, the role of the teacher simply 
must change from that of information-giver to that of diagnostician 
and guide to student-propelled learning. Some teachers or counselors, 
whatever they may be called, will need extremely thorough training 
in the complex skills for analyzing the motives, capacities, and be- 
havior patterns of individual en a Their function, thereafter, 
would be to work in partnership with the other teachers to help plan 
individualized instruction. 

School administrators will also need to shift their values consider- 
ably. At present, most principals are primarily locked into the roles 
of plant manager, chief bookkeeper, and disciplinarian. At least some 
administrators must he freed to become instructional leaders. It is 
essential that the top person in a school be not only actively supportive 
but deeply knowledgeable about all aspects of the personalized instruc- 
tion program. 

The image of the “ideal classroom” also will have to change. For 
generations, and even today, the image has been that of a silent, “or- 
derly” place where the children are all seated quietly, either reading 
or listening to the teacher. At best, this produces almost completely 
passive learning. At worst, it breeds bored rebelliousness at the en- 
forced inactivity. Some audacious schools are now doing away with 
“study” hall and assigning children to serve as tutors to their class- 
mates or to younger children, in a way that actively engages them in 
the teaching-learning process. Such experimental evidence as exists 
is a powerful argument for exactly this kind of active involvement of 
children. 

A third major component of education for the seventies will be the 
construction, testing, and improvement of whole systems of individ- 
ualized curricula. The work of the Pittsburgh R & D Center and the 
Wisconsin R & D Center is a noteworthy example of this trend. 
The existing system of lock-step curricula is boring and unfair to both 
children and teachers. On the other hand, it is vastly unreasonable to 
expect teachers to invent brilliant curricular plans and materials as 

they go, differing for each student. Nothing less than a very large- 
scale, nationwide R & D program is needed to do this job, for all 
of the many kinds of subjects which our schools try to present. Large 
and appropriate variations need to be discovered and implemented to 
take account of the vast differences among children from different 
ethnic groups, different levels of Janguage mastery, and from homes 
with value systems which differ greatly from the traditional value 
systems of middle class teachers. 

Finally, none of these changes can be effectively brought about with- 
out something approaching a tenfold increase in the proportion of 
the total educational budget which is devoted to research and develop- 
ment. In business, in medicine, and in the defense establishment, a 
minimum of 6 to 8 percent of total outlays is normally dedicated to 
R & D. In education, even now, the grand total allotted for R & D 
work is less than one-half of 1 percent. Furthermore, while the normal 
timetable for the invention and testing of complex new procedures is 
on the order of 10 to 15 years in all of the other sectors of the society, 
in education there are repeated, urgent demands for “instant success.” 
Even the inadequate current level of funding for R & D work, in all 
branches of the U.S. Office of Education, is actually being reduced in 
Fiscal 1970. There appears to be a serious risk of a further standstill 
in Fiseal 1971. 
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The research part of R & D is needed because there simply is very 
inadequate knowledge about the detailed educational practices which 
will work effectively with specified kinds of students. We know that 
there are many different types of students, but the crucial elements 
that differentiate them have never been adequately identified. By the 
same token, we know there are many different ways in which teachers 
try to get results, but there is literally no scientifically detailed 1m- 
formation about the specific effects of given teachers on one or another 
type of student. Methods need to be developed for objectified measure- 
ment of teaching practices and student learning practices. A good be- 
ginning has been made along these lines but it is a bare beginning. 

Another research product will be improved methods for assessin 
the crucial characteristics of very young children and of high schoo 
children who are functionally illiterate. There are promising begin- 
nings but nothing like well tested methods which could be used 
economically for universal assessment of all children, at an early age. 

A third kind of research has barely begun: an analysis of exactly 
what instructional steps produce beneficial or detrimental change in 
students, whether at a college level or at the publie school level. We 
have made some useful beginnings here, but they are in their infancy. 

As new knowledge and new methods are developed, it 1s even more 
expensive and more difficult to turn them into reasonably foolproof, 
fully explained packages of information which can be adapted by 
educators all over the country. Typically, the initial version of such a 
package has many shortcomings which can only be discovered and 
remedied by repeated field testing. Such field testing calls for far more 
rigorous, detailed evaluative research than American educators are 
accustomed to. (A notable case in point is the serious failure to apply 
effective evaluative measures to the several billion dollars of Title I 
funds which have been spent just in the last. few years. “Local auton- 
omy” has often led to excessively fragmented, ignorant decision 
making, in the absence of resource people who could plan and carry 
through sound, pertinent evaluative procedures. This has happened 
even though Congress explicitly required that 10 percent of the Title I 
funds be used to evaluate the effects of the programs.) 

In summary, during the 1970’s it would be possible to develop and 
test educational procedures which would give far more personalized, 
individualized, flexible training to many of our children and many of 
our teachers. It would be most unrealistic to assume that the entire 
country could be converted to such a program within one decade. 
Nonetheless, with much more sizeable and more dependably main- 
tained fiscal support, and with the active encouragement of the Con- 
gress to pursue such a goal for American education, solid, permanent 
progress could almost certainly be assured. 





THE METROPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL PARK* 


Thomas F. Pettigrew, Professor of Social Psychology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The need for radically new designs for American public education 
was never more immediate and obvious. For a variety of reasons, only 


*Paper presented to the American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C., 1969. 
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a few of which are radical in character, the present structure of our 
schools is inadequate to meet the heavy demands placed upon them 
by our society. But as a social psychologist who specializes in race 
relations, I shall dwell today principally on racial reasons for why I 
strongly support one possible new structural design for publie 
education. 

My reasoning begins with the following facts from relevant social 
science research: 

(1) Interracial schools featuring cross-racial acceptance have sig- 
nificant. benefits, especially in the early grades, for both white and 
black children. 

(2) Schools with significant numbers of middle-class children have 
significant benefits for less-advantaged children regardless of race. 

(3) Public schools in the United States are rapidly becoming /ess, 
not more, heterogeneous both in terms of race and social class. 

(4) In small cities and towns, the remedies for this growing separa- 
tion are we!l-known—district-wide redrawing of school lines within a 
district, the pairing of schools, careful placement of new schools, 
alteration of feeder systems, and conversion of more schools into 
district-wide specialized institutions. 

(5) The problem is most intense in the large central city, brought 
about basically by: (a) the anti-metropolitan manner in which our 
school districts are drawn and operated; (b) the growing racial and 
class ecological divisions between central citics and their suburbs; 
(c) the depletion of the central city’s pool of middle-class white chil- 
dren by large parochial and private school systems; and, finally. (d) 
the cynical and willful planning by major school systems to achieve 
maximum racial and class segregation. Here the techniques for heter- 
ogeneous schools in smaller localities are mere “band-aids” at best and 
counter-productive at worst. 

Armed with these data-supported observations, one is soon led to 
consider new ways to structure our public schools in metropolitan 
areas which are not based on anti-metropolitan, “neighborhood school” 
assumptions. Actually, the four basic reasons just cited for the growing 
intensity of big city race and class segregation of schools provide the 
form and direction for future efforts. Thus, large educational com- 
plexes drawing from wide attendance areas will be essential. These 
attendance areas will generally have to include both central city and 
suburban territory in order to ensure the optimal stable racial mix. 
The sites for these facilities must not only be convenient to the mass 
transit network but must also be on racially “neutral turf.” Such loca- 
tions would avoid immediate public labeling of the school as “white” 
or “Negro.” 

Racial specifications are by no means the only criteria for future 
remedies. Public schools in our largest cities have lost their former 
preeminence as the innovative educational leaders, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Newton and Brookline Massachusetts, and a host of other 
smaller communities are now the pace-setters. Thus, the plans for the 
future should accent and facilitate innovation, Indeed, future public 
schools should possess facilities which could rarely be duplicated by 
expensive private schools if they are to compete effectively for the 
children of advantaged parents, Such arrangements, of course, will 
cost considerable money; thus, a final criterion must. be significant 
Federal support of capital costs. 
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Several designs would meet these criteria; but let’s consider one 
design as illustrative. Ringing our major cities with educational parks, 
each of which serves both inner city and suburban students, offers one 
basic plan—the metropolitan park plan, Each park would be located 
on “neutral turf” in an inner-ring suburb or just inside the central 
city boundary; and it would be so placed that the same spoke of the 
mass transit system could bring both outer-ring suburban children 
into the park and inner-city children out to it. The attendance area 
of each park would ideally cut out a metropolitan pie-slice containing 
a minimum of 12,000 to 15,000 public school students, with the thin 
end of the slice in the more dense central city and the thick end in 
the more sparse suburbs. 

But what incentive could generate the metropolitan cooperation 
necessary for such a plan? A number of systems have considered edu- 
cational parks, but they usually find the capital costs prohibitive. 
Moreover, many systems are currently hard-pressed for expansion 
funds—especially as referenda for school construction bonds continue 
to he defeated throughout the nation. Federal funding, then, on a mas- 
sive scale will obviously be needed, though it. must be dispersed in a far 
more careful and strategic manner than the everybody-gets-his-cut, 
“river and harbors bill” principle of the 1965 Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. So long as alternate Federal funding for capital 
costs is available, many school systems—particularly those in bad 
faith—will not choose to join a metropolitan park plan. Therefore, 
future Federal construction grants must: (1) involve more than one 
urban district and the consortium must always include the central city 
(note that any one park would not require the entire metropolitan area 
to join the proposal—though some coordination would be necessary, 
perhaps through review by each area’s metropolitan planning commis- 
sion) ; (2) require racial and social desegregation—and, hopefully, in- 
teeration—in every school involved (metropolitan involvement makes 
this requirement feasible) ; and (3) exclude alternate routes for Fed- 
eral building funds (though if the first. two criteria are met, the 
proposal need not adopt the metropolitan park plan as the model). 

A 15,000 student, $40 to $50 million dollar park, 90 percent of it 
paid by the Federal government, would be a powerful inducement. 
But is such Federal funding possible in the near future? The answer, 
as with many other domestic questions, rests with the termination of 
the Vietnam War. Once the conflict ends, economists will urge major 
domestic spending to take up the slack from the cutback in defense 
expenditures. Nothing like the Vietnam War costs, of course, would 
become available for the domestic scene. Yet, at such a time, a $2 bil- 
lion-a-year school construction program—enough for building 
roughly 40 parks annually—is not unlikely. Here lies both a great 
opportunity and an equally great danger. If the money is distributed 
in the easy fashion of the 1965 Education Act to individual school dis- 
tricts, the antimetropolitan effects could be disastrous for both race 
relations and public education. Federal building money spent in such 
a manner would further insulate aloof suburbia and institutionalize 
de facto school segregation in the inner city for at least another half- 
century. School construction money is likely to be made available by 
the Federal government after Vietnam. The vital question is: What 
will be its form and effects? 
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The educational park idea is not a panacea; there can be elegantly 
effective and incredibly ineffective parks. Yet ample Federal funding, 
combined with the nation’s planning and architectural genius, should 
he able to set a new standard and direction for public schools, This 
combination has successfully been applied to public facilities ranging 
from interstate highways to magnificent. airports. Now the combina- 
tion should be applied to the benefit of children. 

From high-rise structures to multiple-unit campuses, educational 
parks themselves can be planned in a variety of ways. The most 
widely discussed design would involve a reasonably large tract of 
land (80 to 100 acres as a minimum) and no fewer than 14 or 15 
schools serving grades from kindergarten through high school. One 
educator has visualized a campus design for 18,000 students consisting 
of two senior high, four junior high, and eight elementary schools. 
If the park were to serve an especially densely-populated section, it 
would be best. if it did not include the entire grade spectrum so that 
it could still cover a reasonably expansive and heterogeneous attend- 
ance area. In general, however, an educational park resembles a publie 
university. Both include a variety of educational programs for a large 
croup of students of varying abilities. And like public universities 
in our major cities, some parks could consist of high-rise structures 
and some could develop a more spacious campus atmosphere with 
numerous buildings. Hopefully, the metropolitan park could usually 
follow the campus model, since sufficient space would generally be 
obtainable at suburban-ring locations. | 

Apart from offering racial remedies, the metropolitan park concept 
has a number of distinct advantages. First, there are considerable 
savings that. accrue from consolidation; centralized facilities, such as 
a single kitchen, need not be duplicated in each of the park’s units. 
Savings on capital costs, too, would accrue from simultaneous build- 
ing of many units at one location. These savings, however, do not. nec- 
essarily mean that the total construction and operating costs would be 
Jess than those for the same student capacity spread out in traditional 
units. The advantage is that for essentially the same cost metropolitan 
parks could boast significantly better facilities than traditional schools. 
Consequently, each child would be receiving far more per educa- 
tional dollar in the metropolitan park. 

The improved centralized facilities of the park should maximize 
innovations and individualized instruction. It is difficult to institute 
new approaches to learning in old settings. A prime finding of social 
change research is that new norms are easier to introduce in new 
institutions. The metropolitan park offers a fresh and exciting setting 
that should encourage new educational techn‘ques and attract the 
more innovative members of the teaching profession. In addition, 
the park presents a rare design opportunity for building innovation 
into the physical and social structures of the schools. This, of course, 
includes th latest equipment. for aiding the teacher and the student. 
Centralizetion enhances this process, for example, by providing cfi- 
cient. concentration of all electronic information storage, retrieval, and 
console facilities. Yet such centralization of equipment should not. be 
viewed as leading inevitably to a wide assortment of frightening 
Orwellian devices cluttering the school. Poor planning could lead 
to this result, but the accent should be on individualized instruction 
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as the unifying and positive theme—a theme far more possible in 
the park design than in the present model of scattered “little red 
schoolhouses.” 

Many innovations made possible by the metropolitan park extend 
Bevo the equipment realm. For instance, the teaching profession 
today suffers from being one of the most undifferentiated by rank of 
all professions, a characteristic which discourages a life-long orienta- 
tion to the field. While the medical profession has a graded rank order 
of roles from intern and resident to chief of a service, teachers must 
either enter administration and become principals or shift to more 
prestigious schools in order to move up the ladder. By concentrating 
a large number of teachers in a relatively small area, far more role 
differentiation becomes possible. Thus, a teacher might progress from 
an apprentice in a team-teaching situation, to a master teacher in a 
team, to a supervisor of master teachers, etc. Faculty concentration 
also allows more intensive, across-school, in-service training and the 
formation of departments across schools with rankings within depart- 
ments as in universities (e.g., a junior high history department con- 
sisting of all history teachers in the four or five junior highs on the 
‘ampus). 

Concentration of students also allows wider course offerings. Special- 
ized classes, from playing the lute to seventeenth-century English 
literature, become economically possible when the students electing 
them are gathered from units throughout the park. Moreover, con- 
centration makes possible some remarkable facilities that can be 
shared by all of the park’s units--e.g., an Olympic-sized swimming 
pool, extensive auditorium and theatrical equipment, etc. These special 
facilities could far surpass what is now available in all but the most 
altuent districts, become a source of student and community pride, 
and provide a competitive status advantage over private schools. They 
also would be used efficiently, rather than the minimal use expensive 
facilities receive in single site schools. 

The metropolitan park offers unusual opportunities for an effective 
liaison with a local university or college. Nova, the extensive educa- 
tional park near Fort Lauderdale, Florida, even plans to include 
college and graduate work right on its campus. But direct contiguity 
Is not necessary to develop a mutually beneficial coordination. 

Reeall that an important. cause of public school segregation in many 
central cities 1s the enrollment of large percentages of white children 
in parochial schools, This fact suggests closer cooperation between 
pubhe and parochial schools; and the metropolitan educational park 
could facilitate such cooperation under optimal conditions. Most 
parochial systems are currently in serious financial condition, and 
tapping into the park’s superior facilities should prove attractive. 
Roman Catholic educators point out that those items that cost the 
most—the physical science laboratories, gymnasium, and stadium— 
tend to be the least related to the “moral training” that they believe 
to be the distinctive feature of their schools. Scattered site schools, 
public and parochial, make “shared time” and other cooperative ar- 
rangements awkward, at best. And when parochial students come 
to take their public school class as a group, such segregation often 
reaps its usual harvest of intergroup tension and hostility. 
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A recent idea from Vermont introduces a more promising possibility. 
At the time of planning a large educational park, Roman Catholic 
educators are provided the opportunity of buying an adjoining plot 
of land and constructing a new facility of their own. As long as the 
land price is consistent with its true value, no constitutional infringe- 
ments appear to be involved. The new parochial facility need only 
concentrate on housing courses directly needed for “moral training.” 
Parochial pupils would be free as individuals, not as separated greups, 
to cross the park's crass, not urban streets, and attend physical educa- 
tion, science, and other public school courses when they fit their par- 
ticular schedules. The Vermont Plan offers construction and operating 
savings to hard-pressed parochial systems; and it offers a greater 
race and class student. balance to hard-pressed public systems. 

Cost efficiency, educational innovations, more individualized in- 
struction, wider course offerings, special facilities, and coordination 
with universities and parochial schools—all of these advantages of 
the well-designed metropolitan park are features that parents, white 
and Negro, would welcome in the schools of tomorrow. This is polit- 
ically critical, for desegregation efforts of the past have seldom come 
as intrinsic parts of a larger package promising an across-the-board 
improvement in education for all children. 

In addition to the natural resistance to change, four majer objec- 
tions have been raised to the park concept: (1) excessive capital costs; 
(2) the phasing-out of existing schools; (3) the problem of imper- 
sonalization in the large complexes; and (4) the loss of neighborhood 
interest and involvement in the school. Each is a serious objection and 
deserves comment. 

The park zs expensive, and major Federal funding is necessary. 
Furthermore, mistakes in design and location could be disastrous. A 
park is an enormous commitment of resources, and, if poorly con- 
ceived, it could stand for years as à major mistake in planning. This 
is precisely what would happen if parks were operated totally within 
central city systems, for demographic projections prove the folly of 
building parks for a single central city system as a desegregation 
device. It is for this reason that the parks of the. future must be 
metropolitan in character. 

Present schools are expensive, too, and raise the problem of phas- 
ing out existing facilities. For many urban districts this is not a prob- 
lem; they already have overutilized schools with double shifts and 
rising enrollments or old schools long past their usefulness. But some 
urban districts have many new schools and would be hesitant to join 
a park consortium. The program, however, is a long-term one. Hope- 
fully, by the early 1970’s most of the nation’s leading metropolitan 
areas would boast one or more parks; these in turn could serve as 
models for completing the park rings in the decade. Moreover, elemen- 
tary and secondary student enrollments will rise rapidly: from 48.4 
million in 1964 to a projected 54.9 million in 1974 and 66 million in 
the fateful vear of 1984. Metropolitan parks, then, could be phased 
in as older facilities are phased out and enrollments swiftly rise. 

Such a process would be ideal nationally, but there will be special 
problems in localities with “planned de facto school segregation.” 
These are cities which in recent years have purposely built new schools 
in the heart of their Negro ghettos in order to maximize racial separa- 
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tion. If racial progress is to be made in these cities, recent structures 
will have to be converted to new uses—perhaps, to much-needed com- 
munity centers. — 

The third objection to parks centers upon the impersonalization of 
organizational bigness—‘“the Kafka problem.” Indeed, much of the 
park’s description—15,000 students, a staff approaching 1,000, the 
latest electronic equipment—has a frightening Katka ring; and one 
can easily imagine how an ill-designed park could justify these fears, 
But such a prospect is not inherent in the park plan; nor is bigness 
a park problem alone, for many of today’s huge urban high schools 
accommodate many thousands of students in a single unit and arouse 
the same uneasiness. In fact, imaginatively-designed parks could act 
to counter the urban trend toward ever-larger public school units. 
Smaller schools at each level can be economically built as units within 
the park; and careful planning can afford a reasonable degree of 
privacy for each unit while still providing access to the shared facili- 
ties of the park. 

Some critics are particularly concerned about the park’s loss of 
neighborhood interest and involvement. The criticism assumes that 
most urban public schools today are neighborhood-based, and that they 
generate considerable neighborhood involvement. Serious doubts can 
be raised about both assumptions; we may well be worrying about the 
loss of something already lost. In any event, there is no evidence to 
indicate that only a neighborhood-based school can generate parental 
concern, or that a metropolitan park could not duplicate this feat, or 
that there is a close and negative association between the size of the 
attendance area and involvement. 

The criticism does raise an important planning issue: How can the 
park be initiated and planned to heighten parental and community 
interest? Certainly, the special facilities, the university liaison, and 
cooperation with parochial schools could help generate community 
pride and interest. So could smaller schools and a park school board 
of parents with wide authority short of taxing power. Furthermore, 
widespread use of the park for adult education, community affairs, 
ete., would also contribute to public involvement; indeed, the special 
facilities of the park lend themselves to such adult use more readily 
than the typical school today. 

Finally, one might ask how such a metropolitan educational park 
plan fits with other such widely-discussed possibilities as “decentral- 
ization” and “community schools.” First, it should be noted that decen- 
tralization and community control are typically advanced either apart 
from integration considerations or as outright alternatives to integra- 
tion. “The Bundy Report” for New York City, for instance, could 
well lead to a (eh districts that would institutionalize 
racial segregation for generations to come. Yet, there is an obvious 
need in such large and unwieldy systems as New York and Chicago 
to decentralize authority, as well as a general need tu increase parental 
and community involvement in public education. 

Similar to compensatory education, however, these possibilities ac- 
quire force and meaning when they accompany the drive for integra- 
tion rather than substitute for it. Thus, effective decentralization need 
not take the form of isolated social class or racial islands, but should 
assume the metropolitan pie-slice shapes described earlier as ideal 
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attendance areas for educational parks. New York City’s schools could 
be organized along the lines suggested by “The Bundy Report” in 
such a way as to help rather than hinder integration. 

In summary, then, those who say there is nothing we can do about 
the educational segregation of our major cities are fortunately wrong. 
This is not to say that desegregation progress will be easy, or even 
that we will do what is necessary to achieve such progress. But it is to 
say that it potentially can be done for a significant number of urban 
Americans, white and Negro. 


TS 


EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES AND EIGHTIES 


Neil Postman, Professor of English Education and Director, Program in 
Communications, New York University, New York, N.Y. 


(1) Federal money should be made available for experimental pro- 
grams at all levels of education. By “experimental” I mean learning 
environments based on entirely different. assumptions from those of 
most schools, e.g. the street academies, Harlem Prep, the Parkway 
School, the First Street School, etc. Someone like John Holt, Herbert 
Kohl, or Charles Weingartner should be asked to direct the distribu- 
tion of funds. Conventional USOE people are simply not smart enough 
to do this job. 

At present, it 1s very hard for really innovative people in education 
to obtain government funding for their ideas. They must go to private 
foundations, since government money seems available for the “stand- 
ard-brand” ideas. This 1s bad. 

(2) Government funds ought to be made available to school systems 
for the purchase of modern media of communications. Just as we now 
believe that every student ought to be provided with textbooks, we 
need to provide, in the future, every student with still-cameras, 8mm. 
cameras, tape casettes, etc. We will need to cultivate “multi-media 
literacy” in every student and this will be difficult if the equipment 
is not available. 

(3) We need to establish a Bill of Rights for students. Bear in mind 
that education is presently a legal requirement; and it is an outrage 
that. students are forced to yield most. of the rights that our Constitu- 
tion grants to any American citizen. If your committee could produce 
such a Bill of Rights, it might have a beneficial impact on many school 
systems. 

(4) The government might sponsor and fund a conference to be held 
twice a year which would be organized and attended by students at 
all levels of education. Its purpose would be to offer criticism and 
evaluation of the schooling process. A similar conference for the same 
purpose might be sponsored for dropouts. From such conferences we 
may get more good ideas for the future than anything else I can 
think of. 

(5) Establish an Act (like the Fulbright Act) which would send 
high school students to study in other countries whose foreign policy 
sharply differs from our own. If we can get the young of the world 
together, maybe they will not act like such fools when they grow up. 
Incidentally, we might call this group the Education Corps. 
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(6) For similar reasons to Suggestion 5, the government ought to 
subsidize the purchase of materials (texts, films, magazines, etc.) from 
other countries and cultures. If such funds were available, schools 
would be encouraged to use these materials and therefore help to give 
their students a wider perspective of the world than they presently 
have. l l 

(7) There ought to be a subsidy for professionals in various fields 
who would be willing to come into teaching. At least some sort of initial 
financial inducement ought to be made available to ex-Congressmen, 
writers, advertising men, broadcasters, mechanics, bartenders, etc., so 
that they could afford to bring their experience and expertise to young 
people. — 

(8) Someone ought to give consideration to establishing a cabinet 
post which concerns itself with language pollution. The Secretary of 
Language Pollution and his staff would monitor the verbal garbage 
of other government agencies and, in fact, all bureaucratic systems. 
This group could publish a — document which analyzes, criti- 
cizes, and evaluates the jargon, cliches, distortions, abstractions, ete., 
of not only the various government departments and officials, but 
tho modern media of communication. 





EDUCATION NEEDS FOR THE SEVENTIES—AN 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL VIEW 


Cary Potter, President, National Association of Independent Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 


The National Association of Independent Schools is a voluntary 
membership Association, incorporated not for profit; its purpose is to 
serve the independent secondary and elementary member schools, of 
which there are approximately 770, enrolling about 230,000 students, 
and to assist them in turn to serve American education and our society. 
The schools are diverse in their purpose and educational philosophy, 
and are organized primarily in nonprofit independent entities governed 
by a Board of Trustees, with some of them being in varying degrees 
church related, while many are secular in their structure. Some of the 
schools are new; many go back 50 or a hundred years; some predate the 
founding of the Republic, and are among the oldest institutions in 
the land. Though its number is not large, this segment of American 
education has much to say today, as it has throughout our past, in 
support of the principles of diversity and pluralism which have char- 
acterized the educational history of the country. 

We recognize that in considering the topic of these hearings, “Kle- 
mentary and Secondary Education Needs for the Seventies,” the Com- 
mittee must be concerned in a major way with the needs of public 
education, and we respect and support that concern, for it goes without 
saying that an effective system of public education which will meet 
the needs of a majority of the young people of the country is more 
Important today than it has ever been. But to the specific needs of 
public education we shall not address these remarks in the belief that 
such needs will have been fully presented by others whose knowledge 
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qualifies them to speak to that question. Accordingly, what follows is 
directed at the needs of nonpublic elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as we see them and to the needs of the schools that are typical of 
this Association’s membership. 

1. Recognition of nonpublic education.—As a first priority for the 
1970’s for nonpublic elementary and secondary education, I would 
stress the need for the Federal government in both legislative and 
administrative branches, to recognize the nonpublic sector as a legiti- 
mate, well established, productive part of the educational resources of 
the nation. The fact that the Subcommittee has provided in these hear- 
ing an opportunity for nonpublic schools to express their views is 
welcome evidence of the fact that this recognition is growing. Un- 
fortunately, it has been true for too long a time that much of the legis- 
lation at the Federal level and nearly all the administrative machinery 
of the Federal government have tended to treat nonpublic education 
at the school level as if it were outside the pale. It has taken intensive 
special pleading in most cases to get Federal legislation which was 
designed in the first instance to strengthen the general educational 
resources to include within its purview the nonpublic schools, their 
teachers, and their programs. As an illustration, it was not. until 
several years after the National Defense Education Act had been in 
operation, and renewed at least once, that it was amended to make it 
possible for teachers in nonpublic schools to benefit from the fellow- 
ship and institute programs in the subject matter areas which the Act 
was specifically designed to strengthen. 

The U.S. Office of Education, though presumably concerned with 
all education in the country, has never been structured to serve effec- 
tively the nonpublic sector, even in its most fundamental function of 
collecting the essential basic statistical data. For something like 15 
years between 1947-48 and 1962-63, there were no statistics collected 
or published except estimates, and what has been done since has been 
occasional and often dated, largely because the U.S. Office has not had 
the funds or the time to do it, or the conviction that it was a regular 
on-going part of its job. Because of this lack, coupled with the fact 
that there has been no bureau, section, division, or whatever in the U.S. 
Office over the years to make it its business to know what the nonpublic 
sector consisted of, what its needs were, or what its potential contri- 
bution to educational problems was, it has been unable to serve 
effectively either the public in its need to know about the nonpublic 
schools or the schools themselves. 

I would say, therefore, that the prime need for nonpublic elementary 
and secondary education in the seventies and beyond, insofar as the 
Federal government is concerned, is to make it entirely clear that it 
accepts nonpublic elementary and secondary education as a part. of 
the educational fabric of the nation, as it clearly does at the higher 
education level, and then to provide the necessary inachinery in the 
Government’s principal agency, the U.S. Office of Education. This 
will not require large amounts of money, but it will require a fairly 
high level post with necessary supporting personnel. Such an office 
would provide a regular point of contact, and a resource for the public 
and the schools, and an essential channel of communication for the 
Congress as well as the schools. 
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2. Federal aid.—The second major area of interest is the question 
of public aid to nonpublic schools. Our Association’s basic position on 
this question may be summarized as follows: (1) The fact of rapidly 
rising costs, growing in part from the increasing complexity and 
higher standards of education and in part from inflation, a fact recog- 
nized by growing support of public education by the Federal govern- 
ment, has put heavy financial pressure on nonpublic schools and their 
traditional sources of support, a situation very similar to that con- 
fronted by private higher education in recent years. (2) One possible 
source of additional support is the State and Federal government, 
whose support can be justified on the grounds that, without it, the 
established concept of freedom of choice in education might well 
become meaningless. Even from a purely economic standpoint, some 
degree of compensatory public aid to nonpublic schools would appear 
desirable to avoid the increased tax burden which would result in 
many urban areas if the public schools had to absorb the pupils now 
in nonpublic schools. (3) Certain forms of public aid to nonpublic 
schools have already been established by the States and by Congress 
(e.g. exemption from certain property taxes, tax deductibility for 
charitable gifts to nonprofit educational institutions, loaning of books, 
certain provisions of the ESEA of 1965, and of various forms of aid 
to higher education) and have thus far been upheld by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. (4) The Association assumes therefore that certain forms 
of public aid to nonpublic schools are both constitutional and in the 
public interest, and it will support further aid legislation which gives 
promise of strengthening and improving nonpublic schools without 
impairing their essential independence. 

We are aware of the complicated and sensitive nature of the task 
which the Subcommittee faces in devising Federal legislation to meet 
nonpublic school needs. These difficulties arise obviously out of the 
not-always-clear nature of the constitutional issue as well as from the 
fact that the situation of the nonpublic schools varies from State to 
State, that what may be effective in States of high urban populations 
or with large numbers of nonpublic schools would be less effective in 
other areas, and that the ultimate effects of public aid in any signifi- 
cant amounts in broad programs are as yet unknown. The experimenta- 
tion in public aid that is going on in many States at this time is cer- 
tainly of interest and may well provide sufficient experience to indi- 
cate the appropriate directions that general Federal aid should take. In 
other words, it 1s our view that there is a need for more “laboratory” 
experience of the kinds being experimented with in the States, and 
until that experience is clearer we are not in a position to recommend 
a general program of aid, the effects of which are to a considerable 
extent unknown. 

At the same time, we believe several steps could be taken through 
amendment to make use of existing legislation to provide important 
acceptable assistance to nonpublic schools, and we would urge the 
review of a number of existing programs to see how nonrubliec schools 
might share in the kinds of aid already available to both higher edu- 
cation and public elementary and secondary education. To illustrate, 
nonpublic schools are in a position to provide, and need assistance for, 
various kinds of programs for the further training of teachers and 
administrators, and some of these programs would be of value for 
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public school personnel, as well, but. at the present time nonpublic 
schools are ineligible for funds of this kind unless they work through 
a university, a process which is often complicated and unnecessarily 
expensive. Many nonpublic schools are making major efforts to pro- 
vide opportunities for larger numbers of disadvantaged students from 
minority groups, but opportunity grants and loan programs are limited 
to higher education. Similarly, such schools are operating special 
summer programs, some of them with year-round components, aimed 
specifically at inner-city children, often in various kinds of partner- 
ship with public schools, but to whatever extent government funds 
may be available, they must come through the public school agencies, 
a process which is often cumbersome, if 1t is workable at all. 

One law which has been on the books for a good while but has never 
been effectively used is Title IHI of NDEA whereby nonpublic schools 
could borrow Federal funds for the remodeling or alteration and 
equipping of certain facilities. While the intent was of interest, the 
fact that the purposes were so hedged in with limitations, and the 
loans were of such short duration, and at interest rates that offered 
no substantial incentive, meant the funds were seldom used, and the 
purposes of the Act therefore inadequately carried out. Yet it is clear 
that similar programs more favorably set. up at the college level have 
been widely used. The possibilities of revising this program to provide 
important aid for improvement of facilities need further exploration. 

In conclusion, then, we would urge the Subcommittee first to con- 
sider authorizing in the U.S. Office of Education an office of nonpublic 
education, not as a special pleader but as a knowledgeable point of 
reference for the government, for the public, and for the schools: and 
second, to review existing legislation providing aid to public and 
higher education with an eye to adapting various portions of it to in- 
clude the nonpublic and elementary and secondary schools. We believe 
that. the main support of nonpublic elementary and secondary educa- 
tion must continue to come from those who choose to utilize its services 
and from voluntary support from the private sector, as it has m the 
past: but we believe also that a categorical approach to aid from the 
Federal government. for a variety of specific programs can be under- 
taken in a way which will satisfy both the constitution and the public 
interest, at the same time making it. possible for the schools to serve 
society in an increasingly effective way. 

Thank you again for giving us this opportunity to participate in 
your deliberations. 





EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES 


Beatrice Orr Pressley, Assistant Professor, University of Hartford, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Education in the seventies—innovative, exciting, relevant. or more 
of the same but with new and more attractive labels? To begin now 
to rethink the goals and practices of our educational system will help 
to insure that a meaningful educational experience is proposed and 
provided for each child in the country. 

We are surrounded by evidence of both the successes and failures 
of the American educational system and to dwell only on the weak- 
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nesses would be unsound. Certainly, however, it is important to project 
and predict into the future so that more success can be assured. We 
prophesy in a world still in the making. While we forecast on the thin 
ice of partial knowledge, we must plan ahead if we are to manage our 
affairs with any rationality. We are committed to the strategy of trying 
to study trends, anticipate necds, realize limits, and prepare long-term 
programs to meet and develop in the future. In a world changing at 
an accelerated rate, it is ma DE necessary to plan educational 
ak age with enough foresight to be reasonably certain that those 
eaving school will not. be obsolete before they finish their working 
lives. 

Education is part of the whole fabric of the culture and not. the 
exclusive property of the school. Major contributions to education in 
the form of contrived learning experiences are made by many institu- 
tions outside of school buildings. Thus, the time spent in schools must 
make maximal and efficient use of the resources available. 

A concise encapsulation of the best. that the schools can do is stated 
by John Gardner in his book, Self-Renewal: “What we must reach 
for is a conception of perpetual self-discovery, perpetual reshaping 
to realize one’s best self, to be the person one could be. It 1s the sacred 
obligation of the schools and colleges to instil] in their students the 
attitudes toward growth and learning and creativity which will in 
turn shape the society.” The responsibilities for the schools in the 
seventies are emerging. The trends are not clear-cut and guidelines 
must. take into consideration complex, interrelated ideas, and interests. 
A study of our present society would necessitate setting priorities for 
development of educational programs. Those considered by the author 
to be most. relevant. will be discussed in terms of the implications for 
the seventies. 

1. The goals of learning and methods by which they are achieved 
may be determined by the learner himself. He can assume more and 
more responsibility for establishment of goals and methods of his 
learning (mutually under the direction of adults}. Children in the 
seventies will have considerable latitude in the matter of their own 
education. The role of the teacher will be in adequate preparation of 
instruction by providing background material, in individualizing 
experiences for the child, and redirecting human behavior into new 
and more productive channels. 

9, Educational goals will be stated more meaningfully so that they 
can be evaluated and the products will be observable to someone other 
than the learner. Schools will be held accountable for the educational 
objectives for which they claim responsibility. Care will have to be 
taken, however, so that not only those behaviors which are most easily 
observable or which occur with the most speed are included as goals 
(objectivity must not become a fetish). Research investigation will 
include concern about. persons’ subjective experiences as well. Interest 
in the individual, exceptional, and unpredictable as well as the regular, 
universal, and conforming will be studied. 

3. Schools will take responsibility to a greater degree for con- 
tinuously seeking new knowledge and veill devise means of converting 
it to practical uses. Research projects to evaluate what is relevant to 
the educational enterprise, to adapt new information and techniques 
to practical application, and to disseminate these to the educational 
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community will be a major priority. The schools will support the 
search for more effective answers to the mounting problems of educa- 
tion, the individual, and the nation’s ills. 

4. Education will be concerned to » far greater extent in the en- 
richment, extension, and meaningfulness of human life. The import- 
ance of making good use and conservation of human resources will be 
included in the persistent demand for excellence in education, More 
effective positive efforts will be made in identification and development 
of human potential. To assure an intelligent, self-governing citizenry, 
education will be designed to develop to the fullest the potentialities 
of the individual members. 

5. The task of school personnel will be to create conditions which 
are conducive to actualizing; minimizing the situations which inhibit 
growth, Education should be anxiety reducing rather than anxiety 

roducing. The aim of education will be to teach young people to 
ote and to develop the learning skills and attitudes essential to self- 
propelled learning. Educational practice will not be predicated on 
a conception of human beings as static or inert, Schools will view 
students as growing, dynamic, and creative. Schools will be places 
where something happens with children rather than places where 
something is done to alien, 

6, At the present time the school program is concerned with two 
roles or functions—instruction and guidance—and the school performs 
its educational role through these two closely interrelated activities, 
Traditionally, both subject. matter and methods of instruction in our 
schools have been keyed to the imparting of facts and principles al- 
ready known, In the next decade the school euidance program will be 
more intimately a part of the total effort of the school; it will not be 
a “special service.” Education and guidance will merge so that the 
entire school enterprise will be guidance-oriented—education to liber- 
ate, not indoctrinate, the individual. 

T. There will be continued moves to put the public schools on a com- 
peting basis, i.e., providing independent alternatives for the system 
which presently exists. The civil rights movement has given impetus 
to the belief that more proposals to have school programs both within 
the system and outside the system are necessary. The goal of competi- 
tion for effecting change will be the radical restructuring of our 
schools to stimulate rivalry as a means of educational change. The Fed- 
eral government is already subsidizing private industry and private 
educational agencies and is fostering competition between them and 
the established public schools, Both the concern for better education 
and the concern for greater financial profit will stimulate more private 
educational corporations to spring up. 

8. There will be more research on teaching (distinct from research 
on learning). While study of learning is well established and rela- 
tively mature, research on teaching is weak. The behaviors and charac- 
teristics of teachers are important: research is needed on teacher 
effectiveness. There is a lack of an adequate, concrete, objective, univer- 
sal criterion for teaching ability. Rating scales and personality tests 
have not proved useful. We have an arbitrary definition of good teach- 
ing. Attempts will be made to identify reliably and to generalize that 
such a criterion, largely a matter of values, can be established by the 
scientific method alone. To the present day the ambitious attempts to 
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predict teacher effectiveness have shown no clear conclusions. The 
technical skills approach—specific instructional techniques and pro- 
cedures that a teacher may use in the classroom—will gain more favor. 
These represent an analysis of the teaching process into relatively dis- 
crete components that cin be used in different combinations in the 
continuous flow of the teacher’s performance. Efforts to analyze 
teaching into limited, well-defined components that can be practiced, 
evaluated, predicted, contrasted, and understood in a way that has 
been impossible in larger periods of time will be developed to a greater 
degree in the continuous effort to improve the education of American 
teachers, 

9. The current application of computers related to information- 
processing techniques in our society has been used relatively little in 
education. There is great potential in computer technology for educa- 
tional administration and management. The most important aspect of 
computerized instructional devices is for individualized instruction, in 
a wide variety of subject matters which may be offered students of all 
ages, The technology is already available, though it. will be improving. 

here isa need for operational experience in precisely how this can best 
be done. The computer-nssisted instruction will allow educators to get. 
hard data to use as a basis for more serious scientific investigation 
and evaluation of any given instructional program. 

10. A major development which will continue to influence the schools 
is the awakening to the importance of formalized learning experiences 
for the young child. As shown by Benjamin Bloom, one-half of a 
child’s intellectual development. takes place before the school ever sees 
him. Greater efforts will be made in the seventies to develop policies 
and practices which will extend the public schools downward. The 
significance of a facilitating environment for maximal development of 
children emphasizes the necessity of public school education to take 
responsibility in this realm. We presently spend billions of dollars for 
remedial and rehabilitory work and drastic measures must be made to 
change the trend and redirect efforts toward preventive measures. 
There is great promise for development of innovative and potentially 
influential early childhood programs not only limited to what takes 

lace in school buildings but also in the home by use of mass media. 
“Sesame Street” has shown that children can be entertained and edu- 
cated by planned learning experiences on television. The prognosis for 
more knowledgeable citizenry is great if educators can succeed in de- 
veloping sound programs for young children. The growing recogni- 
tion of the importance of the first five years in shaping human lives 
should lead to extensive study on the purpose, methods, and programs 
most appropriate for the establishment of programs which will make 
use of this information. 

11. There will be continued struggle for control of public education. 
A major concern for teachers and laymen will be who will have ultimate 
responsibility for running the schools. Educational policy has, in the 
past, been largely in the domain of the local school board. The growth 
of teacher professionalism on the one hand and the movement toward 
self-determination for minorities on the other is likely to lead to greater 
conflicts for determination of power and control. Confrontations are 
inevitable as teachers and local community groups become more 
adamant in their demands relating to the functioning of the schools. 
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12. Public education has discovered the emotions. In the next decade 
schooling will not be viewed merely as a set body of E to be 
mastered or prescribed tasks that must be ig a ti by a specific num- 
ber of steps in a predetermined order. It will be seen as a means of 
enriching living for young people during « specified period in their 
lives. Children will be helped to live more effectively in the present 
in such a way that they will be more able to meet demands of later 
periods of their life. There is a trend toward emphasizing prograins 
which build curricular and teaching methodology which will be 
directed at human objectives. The importance of feclings is combined 
with academic education aimed at the student’s most important con- 
cerns, School can explicitly teach the students how to sort out and 
guide their psychological growth, increase desire to achieve, and 
handle their aggressive instincts, 

Recognition is made that the world is in a state of social and moral 
turmoil. Society is as responsible for the psychological well being of 
cach of its members as is the individual. The schools will be equally 
concerned that the students are human beings with feelings as well as 
intellect. Studies have shown academic achievement is related to self 
concept and interest in school. It would be folly for the schools to ignore 
these findings. Perhaps expectations of what schools “are for” must be 
changed. The schools will have to acknowledge their impact on the 
students’ values, attitudes, and behaviors, Schools overstate the out- 
comes which they can influence and have an obligation to clarify for 
students the meaning of their experiences of life in their society. Chil- 
dren must learn how they are valuable since self esteem is closely re- 
lated to clarification of experience, Tf people do not understand clearly 
what they have done and what has happened to them they have no true 
basis for self esteem. People must learn to respond to their own, rather 
than only others’ expectations, 

Thus a humanistic approach—one not attempting to render man 
eae to and controlled by someone else—will come to the fore. 

‘his approach will aim at understanding and determining how vari- 
ables function in order that a man might be liberated. Descriptions of 
man will not be based on those of animals because this is inadequate. 
People will be aided in growing and evolving. The affective domain, 
which contains objectives concerned with interest, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, values, and emotional biases, will be emphasized. The cogni- 
tive and affective realms will be integrated within the curriculum and 
individual growth in both areas will be necessary, The child will be 
helped to develop greater understanding of how his feelings and atti- 
tudes affect decisions and behavior, He will study what kind of person 
to be—how to relate to other people, how to respond to social insti- 
tutions. While schools have assisted in learning to gather data and 
consider alternatives when making some decisions, up to this point 
they have not helped much in answering questions of “who am I,” 
“how can I determine my own worth,” “what processes am I utilizing 
when I interact with others.” Attention will be on the learner and 
education will not be dehumanizing. The ultimate justification of an 
educational program must be in its ability to enhance the quality of 
individual lives. 

While it is dangerous to generalize about something as large and 
complex and presumably diverse as schools in the United States, it is 
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important to look at the total enterprise in order to make adjustments 
in the various parts. The question is no longer whether we shall have a 
measure of Federal control in education but how this control will be 
exercised and kept sufficiently responsive to the public. 

As they grow larger, many of our school systems are facing financial 
crises. The responsibilities for such problems are basically those of the 
States and local governments, The Federal role should be one which 
fundamentally is concerned with developing more innovative pro- 
grams, strengthening those which now exist, filling in the gaps, and 
broadening tho educational scope rather than underwriting areas in 
which local governments are experiencing financial strain. It is not the 
Federal government’s responsibility to compensate for inaction, poor 

lanning, or incompetence of individual school systems. There must 

o individual sense of involvement in these financial problems at local 
and State levels, While the traditional local taxing structure is un- 
sound, it is not a Federal obligation to bind the wound. It cannot be 
n crutch for the inept. Historically, our citizens have made a commit- 
ment to education; they cannot neglect their duties to this purpose of 
excellence in education. 

Federal aid to education has made many educators greedy. We must 
move from “let’s get government money” to “let’s decide what we 
need or don’t do well now that wo could do better” and then “how 
can we support it.” Money is not a panacea for all educational ills. It 
can, in fact, compound the problem. Better ways of monitoring and 
auditing the monies provided by Federal agencies must be devised. 
Obviously, the goal is not to create a nonrean riche of administrators 
and college professor consultants. 

Surveying needs and then placing priorities would be a first step 
in determination of how Federal monies might best be spent. Assur- 
ance is needed that moneys allocation directly affect. the children as 
opposed to being eaten up in administrative costs, The only justifi- 
cation for expenditures of Federal money to educational projects is 
that children’s needs will be better met than they are now. 





EDUCATION IN THE 1970S: A VIEW FROM THE DEEP 
SOUTH 


Julian D. Prince, Superintendent, McComb Municipal Separate School District, 
McComb, Miss. 


Tue EpucationaL REALITY or THE SOUTHERN Stxrins 


Unquestionably, education in the deep South during the 1970’s will 
represent an area where substantive modifications of previously exist- 
ing educational programs will occur, as contrasted to the educational 
programs which existed in this region during the decade of the sixties. 

The question which must be faced squarely is whether this change 
will be beneficial to the education program of the region. 

The sixties represented an age of continually increasing trauma for 
deep South school districts. Immense amounts of energy and dollars 
were consumed as Federal, State and Local levels attempted quickly 
either to implement massive pupil desegregation or to slow, or stop 
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completely, the march of this process—depending upon one’s view- 
point, and circumstances, as to the wisdom of such actions. 

The desire of southern whites to move to desegregation at a slower 
pace than desired by civil rights forces resulted in the October 29, 
1969, Supreme Court decision’s bursting like a bomb on many com- 
munities improperly prepared for the reality of total desegregation. 
Public school dient in the South entered the decade of the seven- 
ties with public confidence in public schools shaken to an unprece- 
dented degree. 

Many school districts, where a heavy preponderance of blacks were 
enrolled, turned to a virtually black school population by mid-semester 
of 1970, when many school districts became racially unitary. Unfor- 
tunately, tho minuscule gains which had been made in many of these 
districts in improved human relations, as “tokenism” advanced since 
1954, were wiped out. Regardless of the size of these gains, they were 
valuable, but are now lost. The whites in such communities moved into 
hastily improvised private school structures to continue segregated 
education. Again, the children of these districts were segregated 
totally, as opposed to partially desegregated circumstances which had 
existed before terminal court action was finally taken. “Integrate 
now” caused an emotional step back into the 1950's for many southern 
communities. 

In other school districts, modifications of procedures which required 
blacks to move into a unitary system in predominantly white schools 
resulted in disaffection to an equal degree among the black community. 
Final realization came that the heritage of black school and com- 
munity was to be largely abandoned as blacks became a part of the 
overall community. 

Why has this occurred? Fairness would call for Federal, State and 
Local authorities to share the blame equally. 

At the Federal level, false starts, incorrect assumptions, a changing 
‘ieee climate, rapidly cha administrative staffs, and vacil- 
ating policy allowed for little Federal consistency in dealing with the 
educational realities of southern public schools, As time passed, the 
poe of adjusting bodies by skin color increasingly overwhelmec 
‘ederal officials’ concern, Community tranquility Tan of little 
consequence, 

In areas where student bodies were pre omini} black, elected 
school officials (superintendents and school board members) recog- 
nized that political suicide lay in tho public admission that eventually 
the schools would be desegregated totally. Their problem was simply 
this—to admit that the community needed to be prepared for total 
desegregation would assure their replacement by a more conservative 
policy-making body. 

Isolated incidents did exist where farsighted school administrators 
and dedicated boards of trustees, in cooperation with Federal officials, 
provided for a smooth development of a unitary school system. 

How was it that in somo areas desegregation became a reality with 
relatively little damage, while in other areas chaos reigned? Our 
opinion is that a common characteristic of these school districts was 
the identification and pursuit of clear-cut educational goals on which 
the community could agree. 
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Reviewing the sixties, one is compelled to ask if the South will 
replicate the process which eventually assigns a rather dismal role to 
the public school, characteristic of many communities across the 
nation. Must it be that where Negroes represent a substantial per- 
centage of the district’s student body, the schools become an anathema 
to the middle-class white? 

Obviously, public school education has lost credibility in the eves 
of both the white middle-class population and the Negro ghetto family. 
Public schools are now challenged as to purpose and role by a large 
portion of our society. l 

The question for the South is whether credibility can be maintained, 
or regained, through some manipulation of the factors which have 
major impact on the quality of the educational program offered. For 
the sake of argumentation, let us assume that this can be achieved. 

Now let. us honestly investigate the factors which have kept southern 
education on a “low limb” in the American education hierarchy, and 
then let. us propose remedial action which may accomplish the desired 
task of regaining credibility. 


RATIONALE 


This paper represents an effort to encourage the Federal govern- 
ment. to fund one or more experimental State research and develop- 
ment (R & D) centers to exert positive educational leadership on the 
public schools of the South. These educational R & D organizations 
could operate to bring active and detailed research and development 
techniques to bear on specific State-wide problems, (Although these 
statements may be applicable to all of the deep South, our discussion 
will focus on the State of Mississippi.) 


INTRODUCTION 


During the 1969-70 school year, the schools of the State of Missis- 
sippi are facing an unusually severe crisis, The crisis was on 
by Federal court requirement for immediate total racial desegrega- 
tion, but in all fairness cannot be laid wholly at the feet of Federal 
agencies or courts. 

This crisis is a real one, which would not have been as severe as it is 
if the leaders of many communities had effectively utilized the time 
me ta Supreme Court decision of 1954 to prepare for desegregated 
schools. 

The blunt facts are that much of the expenditure of intellectual 
effort by the leadership of Mississippi public schools was devoted to 
maintaining the status quo rather than to adjusting to the realities of 
the Supreme Court’s Brown decision of 1954 or to the laws passed by 
the United States Congress in 1964 and interpreted by the courts since 
that time. As a consequence, the average Mississippi community lead- 
ership did little to prepare the adult patrons, the teachers, or the stu- 
dents for the reality of total desegregation. 

The feared collision of cultural differences in many of the public 
schools of the State did, in fact, result in the white community’s physi- 
cal and emotional withdrawal from many publie schools. The conse- 
quences of such withdrawal will he dire and long lasting (with publie 
school education already of minimal quality in many areas of the 
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State). Active leadership must be provided to alleviate the circum- 
stances which will exist for the next several years. 

An educational leadership vacuum is quite characteristic of the 
rural South (or for that matter, of the nation as a whole). This lack 
of cohesive, effective leadership was certainly a factor in the loss of 

ublic confidence in public education. This “collapse of credibility” 
as already aa decreased desire to support southern public 
education properly. Tragically, there are few forces available to re- 
store pet in public schools in troubled areas. 

Mississippi pubhie school education has long been pointed to as the 
doormat of American public school education (with a few notable ex- 
ceptions where local support. of education has been exemplary through 
the years). Any further decrease in the quality of public school educa- 
tion in the State is unthinkable, but based on observable trends, this 
will occur. 

Little will change the — course of events in ge p in the 
early 1970's, Iope for solid improvement in the public schools of the 
State, regrettably, must be projected for future years, This writer 
believes that an educationally oriented research and development. cen- 
ter could accelerate this process by providing educational leadership 
of a unique type at the State level, when sufficient broad-based State- 
level leadership cannot come immediately from other sources. 


Tus Epocationan LEADERSHIP VACUUM 


State-level leadership for education in most deep South States re- 
sides in four major power bases, the legislature, the State department 
of education, the professional organizations, and the institutions of 
higher learning. Circumstances deny the educational agencies men- 
tioned a clearly defined opportunity to provide coordinated educa- 
tional leadership to solve the pressing problems which face the State’s 
educationally distressed areas. 

The legislature is a body which responds to pressure and emotional 
issues, rather than leading; issues of the day stir legislative action. 

The State department. of education is concerned with its primary 
legal function—maintenance of educational standards as established 
both by the legislature and accepted professional practices, Its ap- 
proach is historical; education is governed by what has been rather 
than what could be. 

Organizations representing the professional educational leadership 
are currently vying for a power position in professional leadership 
and are virtually unable to be concerned with the problems of educa- 
tion, other than the in-house problems of adjustments as they relate 
to the teaching profession. 

The colleges (institutions of higher learning) have no clear-cut 
policy in relation to development of overall public school education in 
the State. If any exists, such policy would be to assure that the public 
schools produce adequately trained material for college student bodies. 
Unfortunately, collegiate institutions tend to ignore the noncollege- 
bound human resource. In other leadership roles, each institution 
jealously guards its own area of the State whil- ‘ending to conceal 
its developmental ideas from the eyes of other Stace peer institutions. 

Regardless of public comment to the contrary, existing organizations 
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concerned with State educational leadership are inclined to maintain 
the status quo. They do expect to improve the overall quality of the 
State educational program, but they do so by exerting influence on 
already existing institutional practices. One could not overstate the 
case by pointing out that existing educational patterns need to be 
radically modified in southern public schools. Organizations better 
suited to maintain the status quo, of necessity, will be unable effectively 
to fulfill their leadership role and, as a result, many school districts 
who look to the usual sources for educational leadership can well be 
left as educationally rudderless ships in a tempestuous sea as relates 
to needed change in educational practices to adjust to the “unitary” 
role. 

Mississippi, or any state, can ill afford the luxury of rudderless 
school districts. oe 

Further compounding the leadership problem, the administrative 
personnel heading the Local school district often lack an adequate 
educational background which would allow them fully to comprehend 
the nature of the learning process, Administrators often do not. com- 
prehend the subtle difference between school operation and an effective 
program of education, 

A sad statistic is that the administrative offices of many of the 

ublic schools in any State are staffed with individuals who are strong 
in discipline but deficient in educational theories. The educationai 
background which earns one the necessary plumber’s license to become 
a school administrator is often inadequate. This background, often 
allied with a consuming interest. in fishing, hunting, and athletics, 
does not admirably suit one to understand the intricacies of how chil- 
dren learn. 

Unquestionably, the administrative staffs of the schools of the State 
of Mississippi are sincere in their desire to operate good schools. How- 
ever, understanding how to operate a school in the manner that schools 
have traditionally been operated in this State and understanding how 
to educate children in the traumatic times which face us in the 1970s 
are not necessarily compatible. Documented evidence would show that 
even under more tranquil times the educational level of the average 
southern school district was quite low, despite the existence of a public 
school system which was available to all—though segregated. 

Adding to the problems that. the administrator faces is often one 
of an inadequately educated board of trustees. Many elected school 
boards in the South are peopled by members who have very little 
education beyond the secondary level. (One school board of our per- 
sonal knowledge has as its highest qualified member an individual 
with a high school diploma. The other members of the board do not 
reach this educational level.) 

Lack of understanding, on many levels, of what actually occurs in 
learning can, and has, blocked development of adequate educational] 
programs. 

Wirar Horr Exists? 


Without question, the desire for better schools exists in all southern 
schools districts, regardless of the training background of the admin- 
istrator cr the board of trustees. Such leaders inquestionably are re- 
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sistant to educational change to varying degrees. Most eagerly seek 
ways of changing to better methods of educating children. 

A pressing southern school need is for adequate applied leadership 
in developing better learning programs where a desire for improved 
programs exists, An active R & D center can provide such leadership. 


Tht Researcun AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS AS EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 
AGEN'IS 


We propose that R & D centers, working in concert with other estab- 
lished State agencies, provide leadership by offering assistance to 
troubled school districts through whatever resources can be brought to 
bear on any situation which presents itself, 

These R & D centers should work cooperatively with and through 
the four leadership agencies listed above, and by this means, assist 
these agencies to understand better the positive leadership role they 
can exert in education. 


Some PurLosorHican COMMENTS ON CHANGAN 


Mississippi moves best by suasion—following leaders and institu- 
tions close to them. To capitalize on this fact, research and develop- 
ment efforts in the improvement of education could best be carried out 
through existing Institutions, guided and funded by State-level agen- 
cies, which can be fairly free of Local pressures resistant to needed 
educational change. 

All innovative activity should be carried on with the approval of 
the appropriate State agencies, Local boards of trustees, the Local 

atrons, and most importantly, the faculty members of the involved 
institutions. With an adequate Local support base, the R & D institu- 
tion could then operate in a manner which would beneficially modify 
the existing educational structure in a given community, and at the 
same time serve as a buffer for the Local school administration in 
public relations. 

We cannot overemphasize that changes wrought in southern eduea- 
tion must have the support of the Local populace, both black and 
white. Southerners are as conservative as Vermonters with a racial 
mix. 

Regardless of the recent moves made for better educational oppor— 
tunity by the black community (identified as civil rights protests), 
we must clearly realize that the majority of the black community 
is as conservative as are their white counterparts. In fact, a careful 
investigation of the beliefs of each group of Mack and white Missis- 
sippians who might oppose each other on any civil rights issue would 
leave both of them gasping in amazement at the body of Judeo- 
Christian and middle class ethic which they both hold in common. 

Where possible, the changes brought in education must be of the tvpe 
which can fit within the existing fiscal framework of the school dis- 
tricts once the funding or development agency withdraws from the 
scene. R & D efforts which cannot be carried on by the Local school 
districts at the removal of outside funding sources must be considered 
as failures, and the failures (as well as the successes) documented for 
further consideration. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE R & D EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP FUNCTION 


Contacts can be made with existing educational leadership in- 
stitutions to solicit assistance in “doing useful research and develop- 
ment activities for public school education.” Offering the services of 
an R & D center to education (within the framework of existing agen- 
cies) must. be the major thrust of all contacts—both public and 
private—as well as any publicity attendant to the R & D center’s 
actively entering this field of endeavor. 

R & D staff demands will depend upon the nature of the project 
actually undertaken. Hopefully, permanent staff could be limited to 
the functions of R & D administration and in-house research personnel 
of high caliber. 


Some Suagestep Direcrions To Appiy EFFORT 


Goals must be both long-range and short-range, with major em- 
phasis on the development of human resources. 


A. Short-range goals: 

1. The development of a computer (EDP) data base to determine 
the quality of the educational program which exists in any school dis- 
trict. Cost accounting, teacher salary, teacher preparation, the presence 
or absence of innovations, purchasing practices, or the relationship of 
the training of the administrator or the school board members to the 
quality of the educational program—as is measured by the educational 
level of the students on hand-—could be undertaken. Computer soft- 
ware to accomplish this task already exists in Mississippi, developed 
by an ESEA Title IIT grant. 

2. Better utilization of existing manpower training and adult edu- 
cation programs could be encouraged with research efforts applied to 
determine ceflicacy of those vocationally oriented programs which 
exist—or could exist. (We suspect little relation exists between real 
needs and training performed by many current vocational projects.) 

3. The devclopment of a “Quick Reaction Vocational Information 
System” (that is, a network or complex) to allow the manpower needs 
of industry to be filled better with the available human resources in 
the public schools. Such a “Quick Reaction” system would provide for 
information exchange between vocational training centers, R & D 
centors, the Agricultural and Industrial Board, the Employment. Se- 
curity Commission, the State Department. of Education (its voen- 
tional division), senior colleges, junior colleges, and secondary schools 
of the State through the use of a computer manipulated matrix which 
would associate job need with training and available human resources. 

4, Assisting treubled school districts with desegregation problems 
by such techniques as: a) locating knowledgeable consultants useful 
to the district, b) surveying existing educational programs to deter- 
mine needed change, c) i ae develop a public relations program 
which could maintain community support and confidence in the pwlic 
school as an institution, d) designing innovative counseling and evalua- 
tive techniques suited to local needs. : 

5. Better utilization of ETV to bring America’s best thinkers (by 
television techniques) to seminars for board leadership and school 
administrators, These seminars would be conducted by State colleges 
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in the various communities. Effort could be brought to bear on the 
State legislature to require such training of all board members on a 
regular basis. 

3, Long-range goals could be: 

1. Restructuring of adult vocational education programs through 
permissive Federal legislation when inadequacies of the current sys- 
tem can be demonstrated forcefully to the appropriate Federal au- 
thorities. 

2. Modifying the structure of the public schools sufficiently to insure 
no dropouts Gi force-outs) ; that 1s, arranging the school in such a 
manner that the schools must succeed with the education of a student, 
and maintaining adequate follow-up services to determine that schools 
did. succeed. 

3. Developing a system — whereby the efforts of the State 
departments of education, State colleges, professional organizations 
and the R & D center could constantly provide for unified State-wide 
educational leadership in an organized framework. 

4, Constantly involving State agencies in new R & D programs in 
identified areas of need. 

5. Developing techniques to identify and select a good quality of 
educational leadership from the ranks of classroom teachers and, if 
necessary, locating sources of funds available to higher institutions to 
train these persons through such practical programs as “intern” 
training. 

6. Maintaining a continuous and concentrated emphasis upon edu- 
cation and the needs of education through communication channels. 
The need for quality education at all levels must be drummed into the 
public subconscious through newspaper, radio, and television coverage. 

T. The establishment and maintenance of regional computer-assisted 
instruction programs using public domain CAT software to supplement 
inadequate classroom teachers. 


SOME SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


One of the more severe problems facing public schools is that schools 
do not know exactly what their edutational programs are accomplish- 
ing. In essence, we are running a factory ind have little idea of what 
our product is or why we fail to achieve success with such a large per- 
centage of the raw material. 

Essential to the success of any R & D effort at the public level will 
be an adequate and manipulatable data base of pupil information, pro- 
visions for test scoring, and evaluation and rapid analysis of acquired 


ata, 
Sucha data base (and analytical technology) already exists in the 17 
Mississippi school districts served by the — ississippi Data 
Processing Center at McComb, Mississippi. An immense plus for any 
Mississippi R & D effort would be that we know that 17 school dis- 
tricts in Mississippi have a “mind set” to experiment with the nature 
of their educational program. These school districts represent. 50,000 
Mississippi school children. Virtually every facet of the work of these 
school districts is now on tape, stored in the data banks of the McComb- 
based SMDPC. 

The McComb center, its allied schools, a vast pupil data base, and a 
vigorous R & D leadership program, with appropriate research docu- 
mentation, would make a superb platform from which an immediate 
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Mississippi educational R & D effort could be launched to measure 
the value of currently existing educational programs in the State. 


TrreorericAL R & D Program IN AcTION IN CoorERATION WITH A 
Scuoot Disrricr 


Initially, the leadership role of the R & D center would not. involve 
a heavy financial outlay of funds, Any monies available could be con- 
sidered as seed money. 

Working procedures might be as follows: 

1. Identification of school districts where severe problems exist. 

Such problems might not necessarily concern racial unrest. One might 
find that active leadership within a given school district could desire 
substantial improvement in a substandard educational program.) 

2. Identification of Local leadership, both at the school board and 
administrator level, which would allow good in-house working rela- 
tionships with the new R & D center and other selected change agencies, 

8. Identification of problem areas where changes could be instituted. 

4, Selection of the appropriate State agency (or other agencies) to 
cooperate in the venture. 

5. Determination of the resources within the school district which 
could be brought to bear toward the solutions of its problems. 

6. The development of an action scheme which vonni include pro- 
posals for testing, research, evaluations, goals, and dissemination of 
findings to similar school districts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An educational crisis exists in the deep South states, cansed by a 
combination of current desegregation pressures and long-time inade- 
quate educational leadership and planning., 

An education-oriented R & D center could help alleviate educational 
problems by application of R & D techniques to existing educational 
institutions, 

Such an experimental R & D center should be funded by the Federal 
government to enter the aren of research and development in the 
common schools of the South. This program could well portend the 
development of quality public education by properly concentrating 
the development of new educational approaches in real edueationa 
settings. 

Under such a framework, we may find that the traumatic changes 
in southern education in the late 1960's and early 1970's can eventually 
be beneficial to the education of the region as public education regains 
credibility lost with the inception of massive pupil desegregation. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR CULTURAL DEMOCRACY IN THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL* 


Manuel Ramirez, III, Associate Professor of Paychology, Pitzer College of the 
laremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 


The signs which point to the issues which will occupy central import- 
ance in the American school system of the seventies are now visible: 


*The author would like to thank Professor Alfred Castafieda for his help on this paper. 
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ethnic studies programs are now part of the curriculum in colleges 
and universities, a growing cthnic awareness in junior and senior high 
school students has resulted in open expressions of dissatisfaction with 
the schools, and white ethnic groups are holding conferences on ethnic 
identity, These are the signs that. in the next. few years the movement 
for cultural democracy in Am ica will achieve national recognition. 
The result. will be demands that bicultural, bilingual programs be 
established for those ethnic groups which heretofore have been ostra- 
eized by the majority culture, Le, those groups whose enlture and 
language have been excluded from the curriculum of the schools, This 
will provide the greatest test of the capacity for flexibility and innova- 
tion in the American educational system: for this new philosophy 
brings with it not only the greatest challenge for change ever ex- 
perienced by our system of education but also the demand for imme- 
diato change. 

The backlash against the melting pot hypothesis and the policy of 
cultural exclusion which it fostered have long been overdue. Tt has 
had disastrous consequences for the attempts by members of many 
ethnic groups in America to achieve equality of opportunity. The 
Mexican-American isa good case point. 

Ever since the end of the Mexican-American War of 1846, the people 
of Mexican descent. in this country have been treated like a conquered 
people. Societal institutions of the Southwest, and particularly educa- 
tional institutions, were altered to conform with Eastern or Midwestern 
models, Spanish was Jabeled an “undesirable” language and no longer 
accepted as one of the languages for instruction in the publie sehools, 
Furthermore, children who spoke Spanish were considered to have a 
“bilingual problem’, This is noteworthy, particularly when children 
who spoke ene or French were considered to be advantaged rather 
than disadvantaged. In other words, it was considered prestigious tu 
be able to speak another language besides English, but. not if one’s 
second language was Spanish, 

In addition, other than the very romantic “Spanish” culture and the 
vivid description of the Battle of the Alamo demonstrating how heart- 
less and 5 Mexicans can be, there was little, if any attempt made 
to include Mexican and Mexican-American contributions to the history 
of the Southwest in the curriculum of the schools, In many schools, 
even though it was well known that the primary language of many 
of the Chicano parents was Spanish, PTA meetings were condueted 
exclusively in English and messages sent home were only in English. 
Yet, the Chicano parent. was described as uncooperative and disinter- 
ested in his child’s education. 

In the classroom, an all-out. campaign was instituted to purge the 
Chicano student of a language which was considered to be “un-Ameri- 
can.” For example, in the high school I attended in South Texas, 
where 98 percent. of the population is of Mexican descent, signs were 
posted throughout. the building with the message, “Be a good Ameri- 
can, speak English all the time.” This policy is being followed to 
this day by many schools. In 1968, Bowie School in El Paso, Texas, 
that border city where Chicanos constitute some 40 percent of the 
population, detained Mexican-American children after sehool for 
speaking Spanish, This finding was brought to light during the hear- 
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ings of the U.S, Civil Rights Commission in San Antonio, Texas, last 
year. . | — 
Perhaps even more damaging than suppression of the Spanish an- 
guage are the inaccurate interpretations of the Chicano child’s behav- 
ior made by educators who are not familiar with the values of the 
Mexican-American culture, Two years ago while I was conducting a 
study in California, a high school counselor told me very dejectedly 
that she felt sorry for the Mexican-American children at that school. 
She said, “The school is building a swimming pool and next year all 
students will be required to take swimming. We have observed that 
Mexican-American students, and especially the girls, are afraid to 
take showers after gym, I've tried to explain this behavior and the 
only thing 1 can figure out is this--the ancestors of these children 
probably had to cross the Rio Grande River and because this was 
probably a traumatic experience for them, they developed a fear of 
drowning, and this phobia has been transmitted genetically to these 
young people. That’s why they are afraid of water.” | 
Doing my best. to hold back both laughter and feelings of anger, I 
proceeded to explain the importance of modesty in the Mexican- Ameri- 
ean culture and the fact that there is little in the experience of the 
Chicano child which prepares him for many of the activities in school 
including taking group showers, It staggers the imagination when 
ono considers how many behaviors of Mexican-American children are 
being similarly misinterpreted and may eventually result in decisions 
which can determine their future in education. Along these same lines, 
there has also been a good deal of misinterpretation and misclassifica- 
tion when intelligence tests are utilized with these children, Even 
though several studies like the one by Jensen (1961) have consistent] 
shown that the tests presently in use are not valid for Chicano chil- 
dren, results obtained with them are still used as criteria for placing 
these children in classes for the educationally retarded. Not only is 1t 
unfair to test these children with instruments standardized with chil- 
dren of mainstream America, but to make things worse many of these 
children are being tested in a language they do not understand. 
The fallacy of using the melting pot hypothesis to create cultural 
exclusion in our schools is tragically reflected in the high dropout rates 
for Chicano children. The Report. of the Governor’s Committee on 
Public School Education in Texas submitted in 1968 reveals that. 34 
percent of Chicano children in the schools surveyed drop ont be- 
fore graduation from high school, Similar figures have been reported 
In other states of the Southwest. In most. cases Mexican-Americans 
have the highest dropout rates and the lowest number of vears of 
educational attainment of all the so-called disadvantaged ethnic 
groups. To attempt to find causes for the exodus of Mexican-American 
children from the schools, it is well to review the results of studies on 
attitudes of Chicano students toward our presont educational system. 
A survey conducted in some schools in the Los Angeles area by 
Demos (1962) revealed that Mexican-American students expressed 
attitudes toward education which were significantly less positive than 
those expressed by a comparable group of Anglo-Americans (i.c., not 
of any identifiable ethnic group). Specifically, Moxiean-Americans 
expressed views which were on the less positive end of the scale on the 
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following issues: (1) importance of an elementary education, (2) 
staff concern about students, (3) desirability of dropping out of 
school, and, (4) importance of regular attendance. A more recent 
study by Ramirez, Taylor, and Petersen (1968) in Northern Califor- 
nia replicated most of Demos’ findings and identified other attitudes 
of Mexican-American students toward education. Among these were: 
(1) teachers do not understand the problems of students, (2) if a good 
job is available, a student should drop out of school and take it and 
(3) if a student. can speak another language, he should be allowed to 
use it in school. 

Both these studies give evidence as to the Chicano student’s un- 
happiness with the present educational system. Another aspect of the 
latter study served to give insight as to some of the causes of aliena- 
tion. It employed a projective technique consisting of pictures (related 
to education) to which students were asked to tell stories. Themes of 
stories told by Chicano students supported the culture clash hypoth- 
esis as one of the most prevalent. causes of interpersonal conflict. be- 
tween teachers and students. That is, these conflicts appear to be a 
consequence of the differing value systems of the participants. Each 
misinterprets the behaviors, attitudes, and motives of the other. 

Besides resulting in alienation of Chicano students, cultural exclu- 
sion in the schools has also exacerbated the identity crisis experienced 
by these students. Since the culture of the Mexican-American is not 
permitted expression in the schools, the Mexican-American parent is 
not able to become a participant in the educational system; this, in 
turn, results in a wide gulf seperating the two worlds in which the 
child must participate. The world of his parents is usually very much 
identified with the Mexican-American value system, whereas the 
world of the school is usually representative of the value system of 
middle-class America. Since little effort has been exerted by the schools 
to involve the Chicano parent and since many of the parents have had 
unpleasant experiences in the schools, they see the school as an un- 
friendly, unpleasant place. Is it any wonder, then, that children are 
apprehensive and ambivalent about the school ? 

In many Chicano neighborhoods the image of the school is that 
of a place where punishments rather than reinforcements are meted 
out, a place where the Chicano does not stand a chance to make good, 
a place which ignores and even rejects the Mexican-American culture. 
Under these circumstances, the plight of the Mexican-American par- 
ent 1s onerous: he believes his children should look up to him and 
should want to be like him, but at the same time he knows that he has 
not made it because the majority culture has not accepted his values 
and his language. He is inevitably forced to place his child in a double 
bind—“be like me, but don’t be like me.” 

At school, teachers believe that the language and the way of life 
of the Chicano parents are hindrances to the child. The message of 
the schools is—if you do not abandon your identity with the Mexican- 
American culture, you will not be a success, Now the identity crisis 
comes to a head; the child must choose between his parents or his 
teachers, his Chicano peers or his Anglo peers. 

The turmoil and tension of this conflict are vividly expressed in 
this story told by a Chicano junior high student to our picture card 
projective instrument: “He is a student. He probably has problems 
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in his studies and is trying to figure out a problem. He has problems 
in something else, too, that he is trying to figure out. Seems as 1f he is 
caged in, trying to find a way to escape. He feels as if he is on trial— 
as though two different worlds were pushing him. In one sense society 
is trying to push him; in another 1t is trying to pull him back. It 
seems like society is too far advanced for him to figure it out.” 

Needless to say, the unpleasantness generated by the identity crisis 
becomes associated with the school, Little wonder, then, that Mexican- 
American students have high absenteeism and drop out rates. 

The Chicano students, then, truly feel caught between the demands 
of two different worlds. Let us examine how, in fantasy, they attempt 
to resolve this dilemma. One of the most common themes of stories 
given by Chicano students to our projective test went somewhat like 
this. A student got, into trouble at school. His parents were called in 
for a conference, His parents demanded that he do well in his studies, 
whereupon the child’s performance improved dramatically. Support- 
ing this was the finding on the attitude scale that Chicano students 
agreed significantly more than Anglos with the following item: “It 
is good for parents to put pressure on their children to get as much 
education as possible.” It is as if the Mexican-American student is 
withholding his approval of the values of the school system until his 
parents indicate support of them. It is obvious, then, that parent in- 
volvement is an indispensable ingredient. of any compensatory edu- 
cation program for Chicano children. 

Another finding relevant to parent involvement. was uncovered in 
onr research with fourth graders. We found that Mexican-Americans, 
sionificantly more than Anglos, related stories to our picture cards 
indicating need for achievement in order to please their parents. This 
is important information which has not been used by our educational 
system to encourage achievement by Mexican-American children. 
Thus, by way of cultural exclusion, the Chicano child and his parents 
have been alienated by the schools and, more importantly, the educa- 
tional system has neglected to build on aspects of the Mexican- 
American’s socio-cultural system which could have contributed to the 
child’s success in schoo]. This has also been the case with other ethnic 
groups which have been similarly ostracized—the Blacks, Orientals, 
Indians, and the Eastern and Southern European ethnic groups. These 
are, then, the groups which will provide the challenge for American 
education in the seventies. 

If cultural exclusion is to become a thing of the past, it will be neces- 
sary to institute educational programs shih will serve to bridge the 
gap between home and school for the bicultural child. This means that 
a good deal of emphasis must be placed on parent involvement. No 
matter how innovative or theoretically sound a program is, if it does 
not provide for parent involvement, it is supporting the policy of 
cultural exclusion. Parent participation is particularly indispensable 
in bilingual programs, for in many bicultural communities, parental 
knowledge of language and culture represents a valuable resource 
which has heretofore not been utilized. Parents should be remunerated 
to serve as language teacher aides both at home and at school. Part 
of the curriculum of the bilingual program should be written in such 
a way that parents can teach it to their children at home. Parents will 
support the goals and values of the school, when the school recognizes 
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the worth of their culture and the fact that they can make a unique 
contribution to education. In addition, with parents serving as aides, 
this permits greater opportunity for teachers and parents to come in 
contact. with each other. These sessions could be structured in such 
a way that they will result in both parties becoming sensitized to each 
other’s culture. 

At times, cultural exclusion masquerades as innovative compensa- 
tory education. That is, the learning experiences which bicultural - 
children have had previous to coming to school age are considered infe- 
rior—the child, we are told, needs to be upgraded. This assumption 
ignores the fact that the culture of the child and his parents is rep- 
resented in the learning style he brings with him to school, in his 
interests and his perceptions. It is rather, then, the structure of the edu- 
cational system which must be altered to build on the child’s previous 
learning experiences. For example, interpersonal relationships between 
“teacher” and “student” in the Mexican-American culture are very 
personalistic. Chicano children like to achieve so that their parents 
will be proud of them, and their ability to fantasize is well developed. 

How many of the experimental educational programs presently 
being implemented with Mexican-American populations are based on 
this type of data? In fact how many of these are based on the assump- 
tion that the Mexican-American culture is positive? Most of these are 
based instead on the assumption that everything the Mexican-American 
child has learned prior to coming to school is useless; thus it is easy 
for educators to conclude from this that the Mexican-American cul- 
ture is bad. 

To compensate for this, I would like to recommend that still an- 
other title be added to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—this to encourage programs on culture-matching educational 
strategies. It would stimulate development of programs which match 
the teaching style of the school to the natural teaching style of the 
child’s home. In addition, it would provide for developing and im- 
plementing curriculum which matches and builds on the culturally 
unique learning style of the child. In line with this, there is need to 
develop intelligence tests which are sensitive both to the learnin 
style and previous learning experiences of the bicultural child. : 
section within the Bureau of Research at the U.S. Office of Education 
could concern itself with developing assessment instruments for mi- 
nority group children. In the interim, to prevent further mistakes, 
legislation should be initiated which serves to prohibit testing of bi- 
cultural children with instruments presently available. 

Changes in present legislation should be in the direction of insuring 
that school districts live up to promises made in their proposals and 
to the guidelines of the legislation under which they receive their 
funding. Lack of provision for evaluation and the looseness of the 
present guidelines encourage dishonesty and slipshod performance. 

In conclusion, the demands of the seventies are going to force us 
to live up to a promise which this country made to all peoples who 
migrated here—that. all cultures and all languages would be respected 
and reinforced. 
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A NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC STANDARD? 


H. G. Rickover, Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy, Washington, D.C. 


It has long been evident to me that the absence of a standard handi- 
caps American education. Our schools and the diplomas they award 
have always been qualitatively of the most amazing diversity. This 
was perhaps unavoidable in earlier times when Americans were still 
engaged in subduing a wilderness, Different parts of the country were 
then at different stages of development, and education, of course, re- 
flects the state of culture. It was bound to be better in the long-settled 
communities along the Atlantic seaboard than in pioneer country. But 
today we are one nation technologically and culturally; we should be 
one nation in education as well. Our children’s educational needs are 
the same whether they go to school in California or Maine, in Min- 
nesota or Texas. 

Everywhere, and at all times, a country’s level of culture and tech- 
nology sets the requirements for education. The men who direct our 
public school system seem to be but dimly aware of this. They sub- 
scribe to a philosophy of education, an ideology, which is at odds with 
reality. They recognize neither the educational needs of children in 
today’s sold, nor the reality of their diverse native endowments 
which necessarily determine what each can accomplish educationally. 
Nor do they have a clear concept. of the basic purpose of a tax- 
supported public school system. 

Schools do not exist in a vacuum. Nor are they set up to serve as 
laboratories for testing new-fangled ideas dreamed up by theoretical 
educationists. They are established to supplement home, church, and 
community as educators of the young. Their primary task is intellec- 
tual education, a task no other agency can do. It matters not how well 
they serve children in other ways. They will have iailed their pur- 
pose if they do not transmit to them the knowledge, and develop in 
them the intellectual skills that children must acquire if they are to 
become contributing members of their society. 

How well then does American public education perform its pri- 
mary task? Do our young people acquire at school the knowledge they 
need to understand our complex modern world, the intellectual skills 
they need to — for the kind of work that is available? Have they 
received the best preparation—commensurate with their ability and 
industry—for the responsibilities of adult life? 

To mect these responsibilities, they must have adequate knowledge 
in the areas of language, mathematics, science, government, history, 
and geography. Success in adult life—as an individual, a breadwinner, 
a citizen—is closely linked to the amount of education one acquires 
at. school in these areas of basic knowledge. Have our children learned 
as much, have their minds been stretched as far as would have been 
the case had they gone to school in some other culturally and tech- 
nically advanced country? 





1 Copyright 1969, H. G. Rickover. 
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The world is now so small, so competitive. The economic and politi- 
cal position of nations is bound, in the long run, to reflect so accurately 
the quality of their people that what is achieved in foreign school sys- 
tems can no longer be disregarded by us. There is a sort of international 
Plimsoll mark in education that sets a standard below which it is un- 
safe to let. public education fall. 

My work gives me a unique opportunity to judge the products of 
our schools, Over the last two decades, I have interviewed several 
thousand top graduates of the Naval Academy and of our best colleges 
who wished to enter the nuclear program as designers and builders 
or as operators of atomic-powered ships. I look for bright, well- 
E young men with initiative and the ability to think for them- 
selves. I find, though nearly all the appiicants have excellent minds, 
disturbingly few qualify educationally. I constantly come up against 
the results of poor education; I see how much talent is wasted, how 
little progress has been made in education, despite the vast amount 
of thought and money we have expended in recent years. I find that 
technically the young men are better trained now, but their general 
education remains inadequate. The schools are letting us down at a 
time when the nation has urgent need of the developed intellectual 
resources of all our people. 

Ours is the most. complicated technical society in history. We live 
in a democracy, hence under the most difficult kind of political system, 
since it requires so much of each citizen. We need better educated 
people to manage our society, better educated citizens to assure that 
it will be well governed. 

In the military, we are used to comparing ourselves with other 
countries, for we know it would be dangerous to let anyone get ahead 
of us. After extensively investigating school systems in other ad- 
vanced countries, I must: regretfully say that our competitive position 
in education vis-a-vis these countries is unsatisfactory. There are 
many reasons why our schools are less effective educators of the young 
than schools elsewhere, and I have spoken and written of them at 
length. Underlying them all and perpetuating them is our commitment 
to standardless comprehensive schooling. 

Seven years ago, I testified on English education before the House 
Appropriations Committee. The late Chairman Clarence Cannon 
asked by what means I thought Congress might help speed educational 
progress. My reply was: By establishing a National Standards Com- 
mittee, and I outlined what kind of committee I thought it should 
be and what specific functions it should perform. In the preface he 
wrote to the published hearings, Mr. Cannon expressed the hope that 
they would “stimulate a national debate on the question of whether 
there shall be set up an agency of some kind to provide permissive 
national standards.” 

It should be said first off that we are the only civilized countr 
where public education operates without a national academic stand- 
ard, where neither the names of educational institutions, nor their 
curricula, nor their diplomas or degrees represent a definitive and 
known standard of intellectual accomplishment. In Europe—the only 
area we need to be concerned with since the Europeans (including the 
Russians) are our only true competitors in public education—in Europe 
it is taken for granted that children must be tested against an objective 
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standard before they are promoted. Otherwise, there might be gaps in 
knowledge, or repetition of subjects already studied, or children 
might emberk on new programs before they are ready for them. 

European educators and public alike are agreed that study pro- 
grams must be carefully planned and that they must lead to a variety 
of educational goals, reflecting the variety of learning ability and of 
vocational objectives of their pupils. They are agreed that for efficient 
progress, programs must be sequential, each year building on what 
has been learned in the preceding one, each phase of schooling articulat- 
ing closely with the one below and above it—as from primary to 
secondary and from the several schools to vocational-professional 
schools, building upon the general education received at the secondary 
level. None of this would be possible if there were no national scholas- 
tic standard. Because all European schools concentrate on intellectual 
education, there are transfer possibilities all along the line for anyone 
who suddenly develops talents he had not previously shown, provided 
he is willing to make the effort to catch up with programs at a higher 
level. 

Next to the greater length of the European as compared to the 
American school year, it is this close articulation in European public 
education that makes it possible for European children—-all of them, 
bright, average, and slow—to reach any level of scholastic achievement 
at a much earlier age than ours. It also accounts for the fact that 
geographic inequalities due to different rates of economic progress 
in different parts of the country are not as pronounced there, and 
transfer from the schools of one locality to those of another ìs easier. 

Though our children would greatly benefit from a national scholastic 
eee the prospects are not good that we shall be able to obtain 
it for them. Theory and practice in American public education are 
strongly opposed to testing children against objective standards. 

There is a school of thought which considers tests irrelevant. to the 
process of becoming educated. But this, as one of England’s university 
examiners aptly remarked, would be true only if one felt 1t “to be 
sufficient to expose the pupil to learning and undesirable to discover 
if there are any results.” Many schoolmen object to achievement tests 
because some children would fail and this might injure their psyche. 
But in life, all of us are constantly tested against objective stand- 
ards of performance; all of us at some time or another will fail a test. 
Would it not be better to let children discover at school what their 
abilities and limitations are, thus giving them experience in coming to 
terms with the truth about themselves before they have to face the 
demands of the adult world? Fewer young people would then need 
to be counseled by “career doctors.” 

I am inclined to think the main reason why our schoolmen oppose 
a national academic standard is that it contravenes the “Freudian” 
or “Social” ethic to which most.of them are committed—an ethic which 
deprecates individual responsibility for what one makes of his life, and 

laces responsibility on society. Those who accept this ethic tend to 
ook upon education as a “right” possessed in equal measure by each 
child; in other words, a right with no conditions attached to it. It 
is not enough that there be equal educational opportunity; what is 
demanded is the right to higher education and to degrees without 
giving proof of qualification. Removing the price tag from higher 
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education has had the curious effect in this country of transforming 
education into a sort of “consumer good” which a democratic society 
is expected to hand out equally—fair shares for all.” 

At present the American people have no yardstick with which to 
assess the performance of the schools for which they tax themselves 
so heavily. A national scholastic standard would give them such a 
yardstick, but the educational establishment will not even tolerate 
a permissive standard. We therefore have no way of finding out what, 
concretely, our children have learned at any given age and ability 
level, or how this compares with achievements in other school systems. 

Such feeble attempts as we have made to evaluate our schools have 
been warded off by raising the bugaboo of Federal control of the 
curriculum. Comparison with education in other advanced countries 
is rejected on the grounds that all foreign school systems—including 
the Russian !—are “aristocratic.” We alone, it seems, have “democratic” 
education. Consequently, so it is said, the objectives of American educa- 
tion, the educational needs it serves, are so unique that what is ac- 
complished elsewhere can be of no interest to us. Consider this 
statement. made by an influential educator before a committee of the 
U.S. Senate: “Good teaching of reading beyond the fundamentals,” 
he said, “is one thing in a society where a person is being prepared 
to read and instantaneously believe government propaganda, and it is 
an entirely different. thing in a society where a person may be expected 
to enjoy the privilege of reading a free press.” 

I have thought and thought, but I cannot get the sense of it. Does 
he mean it is more important. to be able to read in Russia than here? 
Or does he mean the opposite? Does he really mean that how you teach 
children to read depends upon what they are going to read when 
they grow up? 

One is always tempted to sce in this or that defect the root cause 
of mediocre school performance. My own feeling is that most of the 
inadequacies of American education can be — back to misconcep- 
tion of what “democratic education” really is. The schoolmen are pns- 
sionately committed to the dogma that, to be democratic, education 
must not only be free but comprehensive as well. I would say that it 
must be both free and of high quality. It must provide public schooling 
that is as good as the costly private schooling available to children 
whose parents can pay the fees. 

As I see it, the reason we and every other advanced country support 
expensive systems of public education i. that we are determined that 
no child shall be denied schooling because he cannot pay for it. We 
socialize the cost of education to equalize opportunity. 

Educational inequalities resulting from differences in wealth can 
be eliminated by shifting the financial burden of educating children 
from parent to taxpayer. “Inability to pay” school fees is a removable 
bar to educational advancement. There remain then the inequalities 
of ability and drive that a:> inborn. Society cannot play God and 
create children that are identical in mental capacity. Society cannot 
eliminate educational inequalities resulting from differences in apti- 
tude—“inability to learn” is an irremovable bar to educational ad- 
vancement, Many a poor child is gifted, many a rich child is stupid; 
either child may be industrious or lazy. The best that society—any 
society—can do is to make certain that the educational levels a child 
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attains are determined solely by his own giftedness or stupidity, 
industriousness or laziness. 

It matters not whether fees are charged or schooling is free; an edu- 
cational system that takes no account of differences in learning ca- 
pacity will give neither the bright nor the slow, nor even the average 
child, the education his capacities warrant. When you eliminate 
“ability to pay” as a criterion for educational advancement, you get 
democratic education; when you eliminate “ability to learn,” you get 
noneducation. l l 

Differences in learning ability, already evident when children enter 
school, increase year by year, as more difficult subject matter is studied. 
By about age 11 and 12 the gap in mental age in any representative 
group of children will then be six and one-half years overall, and 
three years if the top and bottom 2 percent of the intelligence range 
are left out. The gap in achievement levels will be greater still; it may 
be eight years. Studies in geography, history, English composition, 
literary knowledge, science, arithmetic reasoning, etc., have shown 
that in every high school grade “the complete range of elementary 
school achievement is present.” Indeed, it must be present in a compre- 
hensive high school, since a substantial segment of the school popula- 
tion is intellectually incapable of advancing beyond the elementary 
level. Half our children, let it be ——— are by definition below 
average, they are below 100 I.Q. 

Comprehensive schooling in the primary — is common to ever 
system of public education, Experience has shown that al? normal chil- 
dren, if properly instructed, can master the elementary subjects, 
though at different rates of speed. So long as the program is the same 
for all, differences in the pace at which children progress can be ac- 
commodated. But when mental inequalities affect not merely the speed 
of learning but its very substance, comprehensive schooling no longer 
makes sense in terms of what children need. They need to be chal- 
lenged, to stretch their minds, to absorb the maximum amount of 
knowledge consistent with their endowments. Experience has shown 
that if they are to have this kind of education, they must separate at 
the end of elementary school, as indeed they do abroad. On the Conti- 
nent, especially, there is an adequate choice in types of secondary 
schools to fit the the abilities and goals of bright, average, and below- 
average children. 

In this country, comprehensive schooling continues to the end of 
public education. Abroad, it is discontinued when the point has been 
reached where subjects which bright children are able to absorb with 
relative ease have become extremely difficult for average children, and 
are incomprehensible for those at the bottom of the ability scale who 
are still struggling with the elementary subjects everybody else has 
long since mastered. Preoccupied with the comprehensive dogma and 
the impossible goal of “higher education for all,” the educational es- 
tablishment in this country has failed to develop programs for dif- 
ferent. levels of ability that, are as well thought out, as efficiently 
organized as the system of secondary schools in Europe. 

We have the most expensive public education in the world, yet no- 
where can a bright child obtain the excellent academic secondary 
schooling that European lycees and gymnasia provide—usually at no 
cost or, if a nominal fee is charged, at no cost to those who cannot pay. 
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In these day schools, which are tu be found in every town of 10,000 or 
so, students are carried by age 18 to 19 to a baccalaureate that is fully 
the equivalent. of the B.A. of a first-rate American college, with only 
the student’s “major” missing. No European child is barred by poverty 
fro. attaining this educational goal. Many American children are so 
barred, for even in a nominally free state university, the cost of room 
and board may be beyond his financial resources. 

Nowhere in our expensive school system can the average child find 
the excellent secondary schooling below baccalaureate level that is to 
be found in Europe. Upon the general education that is reccived in 
these secondary schools, there is built a network of vocational pro- 
grams producing competent artisans, technicians of every kind, librar- 
1ans, nurses, and a great variety of asc Oi omen 

All of Europe has a shortage of unskilled labor and imports large 
numbers of foreigners; we have a surplus of unskilled labor and a 
shortage of every kind of skilled technicians and professions. We go 
— seeking to lure such people with high salaries, a practice which 
is deplored by countries that have invested much E money in the 
education of their talented youth and resent this “brain drain.” 

Nowhere in our expensive school system can you find the equivalent 
of the “common” school which in Europe provides the absolute mini- 
mum of education, the rock bottom below which no one falls who is 
not hopelessly retarded, since attendance during the period of compul- 
sory education is virtually universal. We still have a serious illiteracy 
problem. In all of the advanced European countries every normal per- 
son is literate and numerate and this has been so for some generations. 
For example, as long ago as 1887 the illiteracy rate for Germany was 
0.6 percent, for Switzerland 1 percent—far below our own. 

Despite all the criticism of our educational system that I and others 
have made for more than a decade, and all the protestations of the 
education establishment to the contrary, let me invite your attention 
to a proclamation made by the U.S. Commissioner of Education on 
September 23, 1969. He said: “We should immediately set for our- 
selves the goal of assuring that by the end of the 1970's the right to 
read shall be a reality for all—that no one shall be leaving our 
schools without the skill and desire necessary to read to the full 
limits of his capability.” What a travesty on the American educational 
bureaucracy ! 

Speaking of the European “common” school, a prominent French 
educator, Teint, and scholar recently said that “a vast amount. of 
experience and understanding,” the “imagination and inventiveness” 
of many great educators had heen invested in building it into a school 
that turns out “youngsters with a real comprehension of their destiny 
and environment,” youngsters who in their early teens already are 
“equipped with a sense of freedom and a command of verbal expres- 
sion and communication for which adolescents of other areas may well 
envy them.” 

A great deal of nonsense is put. forth in support of the dogma that to 
be democratic, education must be comprehensive, such as that it has 
never been proved that learning proceeds faster in an intellectually 
homogeneous group, or that it is an enriching experience for all if 
bright, average, and below-average children study together, or that 
it is a democratic duty for bright children to be present so that they 
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might act as sort of “yeast” that will cause the overall level of a 
heterogeneous class to rise. One senses something of a feeling that 
nature is “undemocratic” in its distribution of talent and that the 
school should counteract this. What else but a basic hostility to very 
bright children can explain the curious American custom of classify- 
ing them in the category “exceptional,” together with the subnormal, 
the blind, the deaf, and all others whose distinction from the “norm” 
is an inborn defect? 

I am sure that educators are kindly people, well disposed toward 
the children in their care. Yet, when I read their disquisitions and 
observe their actions, I cannot. help but feel that they sacrifice good 
education to questionable dogma. In their educational philosophy, 
social and political objectives appealing to the adult community some- 
times take precedence over the need of the school child to be given the 
best. possible chance of becoming an educated = Does this not 
“use the child for purposes not his own? I should like to see the 
Kantian imperative applied to children, as most of us agree it snould 
apply to adults, He said: “Every man is to be respected as an absolute 
end in himself; and it is a crime against the dignity that belongs to 
him as a human being, to use him as a mere means for some external 
purpose.” 

One of our most. eminent educators says that we are unalterably 
committed to “a common core of general education which will unite 
in one cultural pattern the future carpenter, factory worker, bishop, 
lawyer, doctor, sales manager, professor, and garage mechanic.” One 
wonders whether we are committed to this objective because great 
educators and scholars, upon mature consideration, and after observ- 
ing educational experience in many other countries, have come to the 
conclusion that such comprehensive schooling is the best means to 
educe or bring out our children’s innate mental capacities. Is it not 

ather a Utopian dream of grown-ups, this vision of children from 
every conceivable background, bound for every imaginable vocation, 
all growing up in “democratic togetherness”? A dream that carries us 
back to the one-room schoolhouse and so to a simpler life when people 
were friendlier and communities more democratic than today. Those 
who promise that comprehensive schooling will continue forever 
appeal to emotions that run deep in the American character. 

Nostalgia for our pioneer past at times assails twentieth century 
Americans, though not to the point of voluntarily relinquishing the 
sophisticated gadgets that make life pleasant and comfortable. These 
gadgets are products of a society quite unlike the one where everybody 
attended the Little Red Schoolhouse. It is a society where differences 
between people are much greater than in preindustrial America. 

People now differ more in what interests them and in the kind of 
entertainment they seek. The difference has little to do with money. 
Cost does not explain why only a tiny minority read the New York 
Times or the Atlantic Monthly while multitudes enjoy the comics. 
People now differ more in the kind of work they do. They differ more 
educationally. Some of the most vitally important work in our tech- 
nically advanced society can be done only by persons who must. be 
much more intelligent than most others and who have absorbed a far 
more intellectually demanding education than the majority of children 
are able or willing to pursue. 
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What our children need is not “common core” education leading toa 
single cultural pattern but diverse schooling suitable to their diverse 
talents and objectives. A genuinely “democratic” school] system should 
encourage all kinds of individuals to run on all kinds of tracks. Slow 
teenagers need very intensive instruction in the fundamentals of edu- 
cation; bright ones should be getting into calculus, foreign languages, 
science, etc.; average ones should be encouraged to absorb as much of 
true secondary education as possible. 

Practical necessity has forced the educational establishment. to intro- 
duce some diversity into the comprehensive school. This has led to a 
uniquely American kind of secondary schooling in which there is a 
“common core” program, supplemented by “electives” chosen by the 
students. The common core program provides the “Education for All 
American Youth” that the schoolmen demand. Of necessity, it must 
be devoid of all intellectual content, so that all children may attend 
it together. It is a mishmash of courses in simple skills with which 
European schools do not concern themselves; they leave it to the home 
and to the experiences of life itself to provide young people with this 
sort of “life adjustment education.” The electives are intended to pro- 
vide diversified education. By leaving the choice to boys and girls, the 
schools abdicate their responsibility to guide the intellectual develop- 
ment of our youth. 

The best compromise so far devised between the dogma of the 
schoolmen and the educational needs of the children is the multiple- 
track comprehensive school. Its drawback is that the school must be 
very large. Instead of the several hundred pupils of European second- 
ary schools, ours may have several thousand. This is not good for 
young people. Even college students resent having to obtain their 
education in gigantic “knowledge factories.” Their sense of being 
“cheated” by the adult world is at the bottom of most of the student 
revolts on campuses across the nation. And the students are right. 
Educational gigantism has no justification in terms of the needs of 
students, Its only justification, whether in high school or in college, 
is the comprehensive dogma to which the adult world subscribes. 

Though growing in number, multiple-track schools are still under 
attack as “undemocratic.” Many schoolmen prefer to cope with the 
diversity of human intelligence by easing educational advancement of 
the less able. We have gone a long way toward automatic promotion 
and the granting of diplomas that are little more than certificates of 
attendance. Witness the following remarks of the superintendent of 
a largo city school system: “Regardless of the variation of high school 
courses and the range of scholastic achievement . . . straight-thinking 
and democratically-minded school administrators have long since 
adopted the idea of the same diploma for all.” He notes with approval 
that high school diplomas no longer carry “the name of the course in 
which the student went through school.” 

I can seo nothing “democratic” in promoting a child before he has 
mastered a prescribed course. He will only seem to move up the educa- 
tional ladder. In reality he will be standing still on the same rung. 
Nor is there anything “democratic” in granting diplomas that meet no 
recognized standard. By not setting standards, we have brought our 
so-called higher education down to a “creeping lowest denominator- 
ism.” AJl our diplomas and degrees have suffered the fate of paper 
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money that is not backed by gold bullion. They have no intrinsic value. 
Their value can be ascertained only by checking on the institution that 
has issued them and the study course for which they were granted. 

The process of down-leveling must somehow be stopped. This is what 
my proposal for a National Standards Committee 1s intended to do. 
Let me describe what I have in mind. 

I suggest that it be a small committee, composed of men of national 
stature and eminence—trustworthy, intelligent, scholarly, and de- 
voted to the ideal of an American education second to none. The 
committee would have two tasks : 

The first would be purely informational; it would act as an educa- 
tional watchtower announcing danger when it saw it approaching. 
The members would keep under continuous scrutiny and periodically 
report on the state of American education. Does it meet the needs of 
our times? Is it scholastically as good as education in countries at 
similar levels of culture and technology with whom we compete eco- 
nomically, politically, or militarily? How do American children com- 
pare in academic knowledge with children in Europe or Russia, say at 
age 12, or 16, or 18? 

The committee’s second task would be to formulate a national scho- 
lastic standard on the basis of its findings, a standard which would 
make us internationally competitive and would also respond to our 
specific domestic needs, The committee would do this by means of 
examinations set at different ability levels. No one would have to take 
them, but those who passed would receive national accreditation. The 
committee would in no way interfere with established institutions now 
granting diplomas or degrees, It would simply set up a higher stand- 
ard, offer it to anyone who wishes to meet it, and certify those who had 
successfully done so. 

Neither the committee’s informational nor its standard-setting func- 
tion would represent a radical departure from established practice. 
Many Federal agencies collect md distribute information. We need 
a disinterested agency to tell us the unvarnished truth about the true 
state of American education. The committee would help prevent com- 
placency and illusions of superiority, and thus save us from such pain- 
ful shocks as Sputnik and other evidence of Russian scientific pro- 
ficiency have given us in the past. There is precedent, too, for the 
committee's setting of permissive national standards. We have some- 
thing very like it in the 1965 Water Pollution Act. 

Under this legislation the Federal government is authorized—f so 
requested by a State—to research and develop new methods of pollu- 
tion control and to award grants-in-aid to localities and States wish- 
ing to use these Federaliy established methods. We have here a national 
standard very much. like the scholastic standard of the proposed com- 
mittee, in that it is not imposed but merely offered as a service on a 
take it or leave it basis. 

Let mo interject a word here as tu what I mean by the word “stand- 
ard.” It nas, as you know, a number of different connotations. I use 
it in the sense that comes first to mind: a specific requirement or level 
of excellence deemed worthy of esteem or reward. Not a law, enforce- 
able in the courts. Falling below standard does not put one in jail. 
Nor a conventional rule imposed by society. Failure to mect the stand- 
ard does not get one socially ostracized. No one has to live up to the 
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standard. It is simply an optional criterion for determining the value 
of an act or ace complishment. For those who accept the standard it 
becomes the yardstick by which the worth of these acts or accomplish- 
ments is determined. 

Water pollution and mediocre education have this in common: they 
are problems that cannot be solved by local and State authorities alone. 
but require some assistance from the Federal government. Population 
growth and technology threaten us with a severe water shortage un- 
Tess we devise better means to preserve the quality of our “water 
resources so that they may be used over and over again. Pollution 
abatement. has therefore become a national problem, ‘and we accept 
a new kind of Federal aid, just as we accept Federal aid for clean air 
and for automobile safety. I believe improvement of the quality of 
American education is at least as pressing as the need for an assured 
supply of clean water, pure air, or safe automobiles. Education is now 
the indispensable medium for survival and progress. Education is so 
basie to the quality of our national life that. by steering it in the right 
direction we can change America’s future; we can make it secure. To 
steer it right we need a new kind of F Federal aid—the kind of aid that 
the proposed National Standards Committee would offer. 

T hope I may convince you that it would be entirely proper and ex- 
ceedingly useful for us to have such an agency. Let me make it ervstal 
clear that. nothing in my proposal would violate the constitutional 
separation of powers between Federal and State governments, nor go 
counter to our tradition of control of schools by the local community. 
T envisage the rendering of a service, not regulation in any way, shape, 
or manner. The proposed committee would not usurp the functions 
of existing institution. 

job would be to draw up national examinations going deeply 
a a candidate’s true knowledge and intellectual caliber—not IBM- 
graded, multiple-choice tests. I suggested to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that we might model them on the T English national examinations 
which offer tests in many subjects. Students choose the subject and the 
level at which they wish to be examined. This is marked on their 
certificate. 

The committee might provide one set of examinations at the level 
appropriate for a high school graduate who aspires to enter a first-rate 
college; another set, of examinations at. the level of students who may 
wish to prepare for a semiprofessional or technician’s job not requiring 
a bachelor degree but still requiring a good secondary schooling; still 
another for graduates of various types of colleges, espec ially those 
hound for the teaching profession. I stress again that no one wonld 
necd to take these examinations: but those who did pass them success- 
fully would obtain national certification; perhaps the notation Na- 
tional institutions or prospective employers have a valid reason for 
would clearly indicate what the holder had achieved. 

There are many occasions when it is important to know what educa- 
tional level a person has reached. Admission officers of higher eduea- 
tional institutions or prospective employers have a valid reason for 
wanting to know what. exactly are the qualifications of an applicant. 
Think how much time and money would be saved if his diploma or 
degree indicated this clearly! Everywhere abroad it is taken for 
granted that diplomas and degress conform to a specific standard—a 
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standard known to everyone. Setting the standard is not regarded as 
government intrusion or tyranny but as a welcome service to students, 
their parents, and the taxpayers who bear the cost of public education. 

Everyone benefits when there is a standard. At one stroke it does 
away with misleading educational labels so that any layman has the 
means of judging whether a school or college is doing its job properly. 
By offering the reward of a certified diploma to our children, many 
whe now drift through school would be encouraged to aspire to higher 
academic goals, You cannot expect children to study hard subjects 
such as mathematics, science, and languages when next door others are 
effortless accumulating equal credits by easy life-adjustment courses 
in “Family Life.” It surely is not “undemocratic” to reward those who 
exert themselves with a diploma that takes note of their accomplish- 
— _ is what certification by a National Standards Committee 
would do. 

There is no question in my mind that a large sector of the American 
people wants better education. Public interest has grown tremendously. 
— time I speak or write on education I receive a large number of 
etters. 

What strikes me in these letters is the sense of individual helpless- 
ness they reveal. Individually, my correspondents have long known 
that education must be drastically reformed but they do not know 
how to induce the school system to act. The very size of our nation 
alienates public agencies from the individual and accounts for much 
of the political apathy for which the people are frequently castigated. 
Yet all too often they can find no one in public ofice to supply the 
leadership that is needed to carry out their wishes, especially when 
this requires tackling, on the local and on the national level, so power- 
ful a lobby as our educational establishment. People like myself can 
try to bring the truth to the public so that it may be able to reach a 
consensus—and this I believe has now been accomplished. Enough 
people want school reform to warrant public action. 

he Spanish philospher, Ortega y Gasset, once wrote a book on the 
thesis that “the most radical division it is possible to make of humanity 
is that which splits it into two classes of creatures: those who make 
great demands on themselves, piling up difficulties and duties; and 
those who demand nothing special of themselves, but for whom to live 
is to be every moment what they already are.” T read this as a young 
man and it impressed me deeply. And all my life I have unconsciously 
judged people and institutions by whether or not they set themselves 
a standard, whether they measure themselves against a criterion that 
requires effort because they deem it worthy of effort. 
t us in education as in everything else heed Jefferson’s advice, to 
“dream of an aristocracy of achievement arising out of a democracy 
of opportunity.” 


TEACHERS CAN GROW: EXPERIMENTS IN 
SELF-DIRECTED CHANGE 


Carl R. Rogers, Resident Fellow, Center for Studies of the Person, Inc, 
La Jolla, Calif. 


I have been deeply involved in several experiments in self-directed 
change in educational systems. In these experiments there has been 
40-861—70—45 
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much evidence of personal change, growth and change in classroom 
behavior on the part of teachers, and some change in the persona] and 
behavioral deve ane of administrators. There has been even more 
responsiveness to change on the part of students, It is these experi- 
ments which I wish to report. in a personal way in this paper. But 
first perhaps a bit of the background of my thinking and experience 
might be in order. i 
Tue NEED FOR CHANGE 


There might be some who would ask, what is the need for change in 
education at all? Isn’t the need rather for greater stability and con- 
sistency in our educational systems? In my judgment, one cannot read 
of the tremendous student. unrest whether in France, Berlin, Mexico, 
Berkeley, or Columbia; one cannot talk with students, teachers, or 
parents without realizing the tremendous challenges which education 
is facing today and the fact that it is not meeting them very well. I 
see our whole educational system at a crisis point, a point of desperately 
important. choice where we will either move forward or our educational 
system will essentially collapse. 

We are faced with a great change in values and often a loss of values 
in our young people—culminating in those who “drop out” of our 
culture and its value system. We are facing the tremendous racial 
tensions and problems of the minority groups as they try to find their 
way out of the ghettos, whether in nonviolent. or violent ways, with 
our educational system inevitably drawn into this struggle. We cannot 
avoid the incredible rapidity of change which outdates knowledge 
before it can be put to use. We cannot fail to see the tidal wave of 
desire for participation which sweeps almost all groups in almost all 
countries. Essentially, people are saying, especially to educators, “I 
want to participate in the decisions which affect. me and my future.” 
Can education come to grips with the real problems of our society ? 
As I have observed the rigidity, stuffiness, and bureaucratic mentality 
of most educators, I feel it is a real tossup as to whether education 
can meet these challenges, in spite of the many exciting small experi- 
ments which are going on. 

It is not that there has been a lack of plans for change in our educa- 
tional systems. There have been plenty of such plans—indeed, a sur- 

lus. But nearly always these have been attempts to bring change in 
rom the outside and such efforts have been largely futile. Recently 
I talked with a man who had, several years ago, developed a very 
fine program for training in citizenship in a whole group of high 
schools, He and his staff developed a carefully tested curriculum, they 
inaugurated training for teachers in how to teach this curriculum, and 
all of the teachers in the high schools were using it. It was a very 
expensive and well thought through program. Recently he had occasion 
to talk to a large audience of high school teachers from this same 
system. He had the courage to test out what he feared was the truth. 
He asked how many in the audience were using this citizenship cur- 
riculum. Not a single hand went up. I believe this is the state of many 
of the excellent programs which are brought into the schools from 
the outside. 

An InstruMENT For CHANGE 


I believe, however, that we have an instrument for self-directed 
change which may introduce a new note and which may have a more 
lasting effect. Let me describe it briefly. 
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One of the most effective means yet discovered for facilitating con- 
structive learning, growth, and change—in individuals or in the orga- 
nizations they compose—is the intensive group experience. Known 
by a variety of names (encounter group, T-group, sensitivity training 
are some) it has a common underlying theme and quality of experience, 
The intensive group or workshop or encounter group usually consists 
of 10 to 15 persons and a facilitator or leader. It is relatively unstruc- 
tured, providing a climate of maximum freedom for personal expres- 
sion, exploration of feelings, and interpersonal communication. 
Emphasis is on the interactions among the group members in an 
atmosphere which encourages each to drop his defenses and facades 
and thus enables him to relate directly and openly to other members 
of the group—-the “basic encounter.” Individuals come to know them- 
selves and each other more fully than is possible in the usual social 
or working relationships; the climate of openness, of risk taking, 
honesty generates trust which enables the person to recognize and 
change self-defeating attitudes, to test out and adopt more innovative 
and constructive behaviors, and subsequently to relate more adequately 
and effectively to others in the everyday life situation. 

Since the mid-1940’s such encounter groups have been used exten- 
sively with industrial executives, with government administrators, 
professional groups, and laymen—groups considered to be normal and 
well functioning. Groups have been conducted under a wide variety 
of auspices, of which the National Training Laboratory is perhaps 
the best known. On the West Coast, the UCLA School of Business 
Administration has been noted for its innovating use of such groups 
and I and my colleagues, formerly associated with WBSI but now 
organized as the Center for Studies of the Person, have led a very 
wide variety of such encounter groups. 

Generally speaking, the aim of these intensive group experiences 
is to improve the learnings and abilities of the participants in such 
areas as leadership and interpersonal communication. Another aim is 
to bring about change in the organizational climates and structures 
in which the members work. These group experiences are most satis- 
factorily conducted as an intensive residential experience in which 
the participants live and meet together for periods ranging from 
three days to two or three weeks. 

Within the past years, educators have begun to make use of the 
intensive group experience, though only to a relatively small extent. 
In the educational setting the aims have been to release the capacity 
of the participants for better educational leadership, to improve inter- 
personal relationships between administrators and faculty, faculty 
and students. Another aim has been to foster learning by the whole 
person—student, teacher, or administrator. | 

Although these several uses in educational settings have had satisfy- 
ing and promising results, there has been almost no attempt to utilize 
the encounter group experience in a coherent approach to change in a 
total educational system. Hence, an all too common consequence has 
been that a teacher or a faculty member returns from such an experi- 
ence ready to behave in new and changing ways only to discover that 
his attitudes are not welcome in a “stable and well-regulated” educa- 
tional organization. Two alternatives are open, He returns disappoint- 
edly to his previous conventional behavior or he becomes a puzzling 
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and disruptive influence in his institution, neither understood nor 
approved. In some instances he has lost either his job or his promotion 
through his attempt to utilize new methods in the school. 


A Plan for Encounter Groups ina Whole System 

Several years ago it began to seem quite clear to me that this new tool 
for change could not be used in the most effective manner in education 
unless the whole system was moving toward changingness in a way 
which accommodates change in its own personnel and in its own units. 
Industry has already learned this, It 1s this principle of opening up the 
possibilities for change in a whole educational system during a rela- 
tively short period of time which became the essence of a persistent 
dream of mine. 

You may well ask what outcomes might we expect of such an expe- 
rience where the trustee, the president, the dean, the faculty member, 
the principal, the supervisor, the administrative specialist attend such 
a group. It has been our experience that some of the outcomes can be 
described in a somewhat schematic form as in the following statements: 


The Administrator 


—will be less protective of his own constructs and beliefs, and 
hence can listen more accurately to other administrators or faculty 
members; 

— find it easier and less threatening to accept innovative 
ideas; 

—will have less need for the protection of bureaucratic rules, 
and hence will decide issues more on the basis of merit; 

—will communicate more clearly to superiors, peers, and sub- 
ordinates, because his communications will be more oriented 
toward an openly declared purpose, and less toward covert self- 
protection ; 

—will be more person-oriented and democratic in staff or faculty 
meetings; hence 

—will draw more widely and deeply on the resource potential of 
his faculty and staff ; 

—will be more likely to face and openly confront personal emo- 
tional frictions which develop between himself and his colleagues, 
rather than burying the conflict under new “regulations” or avoid- 
ing it in other ways; 

—will be more able to accept feedback from his staff, both posi- 
tive and negative, and to use it as constructive insight into himself 
and his behavior; 

—will be more able to communicate realistically with his board 
of trustees, and thus possibly lay the groundwork for altering the 
organizational structure of the educational system (this will be 
especially true if the trustees themselves have been involved in an 
intensive group experience). 

We may also make some predictions as to the outcomes that are likely 
in the teacher who participates in such an enccunter group. The teacher 
will show many of the characteristic changes iisted for the administra- 
tor, and in addition 

—will be more able to listen to students, especially to the feelings 
of students; 
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—will be able better to accept the innovative, challenging, “trou- 
blesome,” creative ideas which emerge in students, rather than 
reacting to these threats by insisting on conformity ; 

—will tend to pay as much attention to his relationship with his 
students, as to the content material of the course; 

—will be more likely to work out interpersonal frictions and 
problems with students, rather than dealing with such issues in a 
disciplinary or punitive manner; 

—will develop a more equalitarian atmosphere in the classroom, 
conducive to spontaneity, to creative thinking, to independent 
and self-directed work. 


Purrine THE PLAN INTO OPERATION 


Thus far I have been rather descriptive and abstract. Now I want to 
tell you of our recent practical experiences in trying to make this dream 
a reality. I wish to “tell it the way it is.” We have made many mistakes 
but we have had more exciting experiences than we would have thought 
possible and have learned enormously from the teachers and educators 
with whom we have worked. 

We at. last discovered a foundation willing to back such a venture- 
some idea (after being turned down twice by the Office of Education 
and by a number of prominent foundations) and we were ready to seek 
a target system. Our only criterion was that we wanted an educational 
system where the top leaders were in favor of such an innovative pro- 
gram of change. Though several systems eagerly sought to make them- 
selves the target, we were finally persuaded—somewhat to my sur- 
prise—to work with the total educational system of the Order of the 
Immaculate Heart in Los Angeles. It was particularly intriguing be- 
cause it included a college which has a heavy emphasis on teacher 
training, eight high schools, and 50 elementary schools. This gave us 
access to teachers and administrators at every level—college faculty 
and administrators, teachers and principals of the high schools and 
elementary schools, teachers-in-training, and students. 


The First Steps 

Our first step was to set up a joint planning group since we wanted 
the system to participate in every decision which was made. This group 
planned and carried through 23 voluntary encounter groups in the first 
five months of our experiment. Each of these groups met for two 
separate week-ends, having thus almost five intensive days together 
with several weeks dividing the two weekends. In these 23 workshops 
we had 400 teachers and administrators from the college, high school, 
and elementary school level. We had approximately 170 college stu- 
dents and 40 high school student leaders. 

It would be impossible to tell all that happened in these encounter 
groups. One generalization which might be made is that we found the 
degree of resistance and nonacceptance of the experience almost di- 
rectly correlated with status. It seems that the higher the status of the 
individual, the more fearful he is of an experience in which he might 
reveal himself personally to his colleagues or find it necessary to work 
out some of his interpersonal relationships with his colleagues. Thus, 
probably the administrators of the college were most resistant ; the col- 
lege faculty would be next on the list. then the high school teachers, 
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then the elementary school teachers, while the college students and 
certainly the high school students were very open to this opportunity 
for experiencing interpersonal relationships on a more open and 
intimate basis. It is probably unfortunate that we started first with a 
college faculty and administrative workshop, not only because this was 
the most resistant group but because being new to this particular situa- 
tion, we probably made more mistakes with them than with those that 
followed. Nevertheless, even here some of the college faculty gained 
a creat deal from the experience and as will be evident in what fol- 
lows, it laid the groundwork for many exciting later experiences. 


The High School Groups—An Example 

In order to give some feeling for the kind of events which occurred, 
I would like to try to tell you of some of the things that happened in 
three weekends with approximately 25 high school faculty and 40 
student leaders from a girls’ high school. As always, the groups were 
voluntary but included most of the faculty of this high school and 
almost all of the girls who had been elected to some office in the various 
student organizations. I was personally very close to these groups so 
I think I can make the experience more real and vivid for vou. 

We had supposed in the initial planning for the encounter groups 
that faculty members and students would be mingled in each group. 
We found, however, when it came to the specific planning, the faculty 
were unwilling, They felt they had separate problems which the stu- 
dents could not understand and they preferred to meet separately. 
Consequently, there were two groups of high school faculty and ad- 
ministrators and three groups of students. I felt that I had a liberal 
education in leading one of the student groups, together with a woman 
co-facilitator, At first it was almost all chatter-chatter, often with 
several of them speaking at once. It soon became clear that all feelings 
were regarded as “weird.” For a person to express any deep or trou- 
bling feeling was “really weird.” To me one of the most interesting 
things that emerged was that they had a real fear of being heard by 
anyone—not only adults but even their peers. One girl explained how 
comforting it was when a number of people were ali speaking at once 
because she knew that she would not really be heard. But as the group 
became more comfortable with itself and silences occurred, then it was 
a very fearful thing to break the silence because she knew that whatever 
she said would really be heard by everyone there. 

In the early hours of the group the chatter would only occasionally 
be interrupted by someone who expressed a genuine or deep feeling. 


Then the talk would immediately revert to the chatter level. Gradually, 
however, the conversation grew more and more personal and meaning- 
ful. They talked about their feelings regarding faculty and specific 
faculty members. They talked about problems they were having in their 
family or without parents, They discussed the difficulties in making 
career choices. They dealt very openly with the difficulties in the inter- 
personal relationships between the winner and loser in an election, 
both of whom were present in the group. They discussed these things in 
a way they had never done before. Since a number of their teachers 
were nuns, they discussed the fact that it was impossible to be real 
with a Sister. You could not really let a nun know what you felt or 
deeply thought. They discussed with much laughter the mythology 
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they had absorbed about nuns. It was clear that they regarded them 
as a breed apart, an entirely different kind of person from the ordi- 
nary mortal. This was the reason why you could not possibly enter 
into real communication with one of them. At this point, my co- 
facilitator felt that she should speak up: “I think that perhaps I 
should tell you that I have been a nun.” Jaws dropped all around the 
circle, “How long?” “Fourteen years,” she replied. Thus it was that 
they discovered that they had been real in talking with a person who 
had been a nun, and that she had heard their feelings as a person, not 
a member of a special breed. 

Although the oen they voiced and the feelings they expressed 
were not unusually deep and consisted mostly of the kinds of problems 
which trouble all adolescents, it was clear from their conversation and 
from the letters we received later that this experience of real sharing 
of feelings was a totally new one for them. 

Meanwhile, the teachers were making the same sort of progress, 
becoming more personal with each other, openly confronting some of 
the interpersonal difficulties between them and becoming persons to 
each other rather than roles. By the time of the second weekend, faculty 
and administrators were quite willing—though somewhat apprehen- 
sive—to be mingled with the students in the groups, It was primarily 
the students who took the initiative in expressing their personal reac- 
tions to the faculty but soon this was a two-way process. In the group 
I was in the student gave the principal and the teachers very honest 
feedback. They told the principal how much they liked her in many, 
many ways but how frustrated and untrusted they felt when she be- 
haved in certain ways. She really listened. Then other faculty mem- 
bers joined in, expressing some of their own difficulties in interpersonal 
relationships between themselves and with the principal. 

There was one particularly memorable learning for me in this group. 
Faculty members began discussing the difficulties in which they were 
involved in a faculty organization—the misunderstandings, the hurt 
feelings, the tangled interpersonal relationships which were making it 
impossible to be effective as an organization, I became increasingly 
troubled because I felt the students were being left out and that a 
problem was being discussed which was of no interest to them. Sud- 
denly one of the girls broke into tears. It turned out that she was 
facing almost identical problems in the student organization which 
she headed. She had had no idea what to do about these problems, 
She had never discussed them with anyone. She was greatly moved to 
know that faculty members faced the same kinds of problems and 
that perhaps she could talk about them here. What I re-learned from 
this experience is that when members of a group speak personally 
and deeply about their concerns, then this material has significance 
for every other member of the group because the deeper problems are 
ones which we have all faced in one way or another. 

In the third weekend meeting of this group, there was really no 
distinction between faculty and students. They were simply talking 
together as persons, The aimless chatter had completely disappeared. 
They discussed with real feeling the things they wanted for them- 
selves as individuals and the things they wanted for the school. It 
was a very profitable weekend in every way. 
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The Personal Quality of the Group Experience 

Perhaps one incident in which I was directly involved will indicate 
something of the quality of experience which goes on in these groups. 
Sue was a rather quiet girl but obviously a very sincere and serious 
one. Rather early in the third weekend she had expressed some of the 
difficult times she was going through, She had found herself ques- 
tioning some aspects of her faith, questioning some of her values, and 
she felt very uncertain as to the answers to these questions and also 
some despair. She knew that the answers must come from within her- 
self but they did not seem to be coming and this frightened her, At 
another point she mentioned how frequently other students came to 
her with their problems, She felt that she was quite available to them 
and that she found satisfaction when she could be of help to another. 

The next day there had been some very moving feelings expressed 
and the group paused for quite a time in silence. Sue finally broke the 
silence with some highly intellectual questions which were perfectly 
reasonable questions but somehow not appropriate to what was going 
on. I felt at some intuitive level that. she was not saying what she 
wanted to say but she gave no clue as to what her real message might 
be. I found myself wanting to go over and sit next to her, but it seemed 
like a “crazy” impulse since she was not in any obvious way askin 
for help. The impulse was so strong that I took the risk and crosse 
the room and asked if I could sit next to her on the couch, consciously 
expecting that I would be rebuffed. She made room for me and ag 
soon as I sat down she leaped into my lap, threw her head over my 
shoulder, and burst into sobs. I asked her, “How long have you been 
crying?” She answered, “I haven’t been crying.” I said, “No, I mean 
how long have you been crying inside?” She said, “Eight months.” 
I simply held her until the sobbing gradually subsided somewhat. 
Little by little she was able to tell what was troubling her. She felt 
that she could help others but she felt. no one loved her enough to help 
her. I suggested that she turn around and look at the group and she 
would see a great deal of love and caring on the faces of those around 
her. Then one of the sisters helped her by telling how she had lived 
through the same kind of period in her own life—doubt and despair 
and feeling unloved. Others also helped. Then Sue revealed the fact 
that her parents were separated, that she had greatly missed her 
father, and that to have a man show a caring interest in her meant a 
very great deal. Evidently, intuitively, I had sensed this but I have 
no idea of how this intuition came about. The risk I took was the same 
kind that other members of the group took at other times. 

In the letters I have had from Sue since, it is very clear that the 
experience with me and the love and caring of the group have helped 
her over her despair. She still has many questions about which she is 
uncertain but the hopelessness and the feeling of being unloved have 
disappeared. 

Wuar, Ir Any, Cuanars Occur? 


Perhaps these descriptions give some hint as to what occurs in the 
encounter groups themselves, but they do not in any way answer the 
question of what occurs to these people—administrators, faculty, and 
students—when they go back to their regular school environment. Our 
experiences of the past few years have, I believe, shown us that the 
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first and perhaps the deepest changes are likely to occur in the individ- 
ual’s close relationships—with ay with spouse, with close friends. 
These relationships change very definitely in a great many instances. 
The next area of change is in whatever area the individual feels potent. 
When a teacher closes the classroom door, he or she feels potent in 
relation to the students and feels that it is possible to change the rela- 
tionship with the students. This is something that frequently occurs. 
The next area of change is with one’s peers or colleagues, Here change 
is probably slower and less frequent. There is more risk in changing 
relationships with the equals with whom you work every day. Finally, 
there is the area of structural change in the organization and in the 
climate of the organization. The climate may change somewhat, but 
changes in organizational structure to fit that climate are slow in com- 


ing, and we need to learn much more about how to bring that about. 


An Example from a Principal 


These are generalizations. Let me bring them to life a bit by quoting 
some of the letters we have received from faculty and students. _ 
An elementary school principal, whom I shall call Margaret, writes: 


It has taken me a while to be able to respond in writing to our sensi- 
tivity workshop. When I returned to school that following morning, 
everyone really seemed “shot”—yet I wonder if it wasn’t one of our best 
teaching days—teachers seemed so aware of their children as people. 

I think, too, that socially the faculty has become much more aware of 
each other. Everyone seems to be trying to get to know each other more, 
not as fellow workers but as human beings. 

Oh, another reaction just zoomed up. I remember that Monday morn- 
ing—I must have had 25 different feelings in an hour, but most of all I 
was scared—for the first time I was going to school as Margaret the 
person instead of Margaret the principal. It was a freeing feeling, too! 
And I survived! 

The strength that you all gave me is still very vivid in my feelings 
and, again, I want to say thank you and I am also trying to “soak up” 
the idea that Margaret is a lovable and loving person. 


Vramples from High School Girls 


Since I have paid particular attention to the high school groups 
of faculty and students, I should like to quote from a few of the man 
reactions we have had from the high shool girls who participated. 
One can see both indications of personal change and also in teacher- 
student relationships. One girl writes; 


I should state clearly right now that the workshop was one of the 
most important and beautiful experiences of my (relatively short) 
lifetime. I find personally that I am very much changed in my attitude 
toward teachers, fellow students, and just plain everybody. I am far 
— open now (or at least I try very hard to be) than I have ever 

een. 


Particular attention might be paid to this next quotation. It sounds 
as though a student was rescued by the group experience from really 
serious alientation and possible psychological disturbance: 


The workshop gave me a deeper insight into the art of listening... 
already I have found a value in this “art” because many new friendships 
have opened up to me and old ones have become stronger and more 
important than ever. For quite a while I have been feeling very distant 
from people to the point where I was actually very worried about 
myself. Ever since the workshop, however, this feeling has been abol- 
ished and again I feel a real union between people and myself. 
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The next two brief quotes focus on the general climate of the school. 


Faculty-student relationships have absolutely zoomed ... I feel 
that already there is a sense of cooperation circulating throughout the 
school. This has been made possible by the attitudes of our own student 
council. 

I haven't noticed any change in the teaching methods in my classes 
except my religion class is remarkably different from previous years. 

We discuss subjects of interest freely. We are encouraged to question, to 
challenge, and to say exactly what we feel without worrying about 
grades. ... 
Two final quotes from these high school girls stress again the per- 
sonal learnings: 

All I can say is that you gave me the chance to learn how to 
look, to listen, to love. 

Not only have I learned to listen but to act, and to speak out as I feel. 

Since we are more likely to receive letters from those for whom it was 
a positive experience than from those who had a neutral or negative 
experience, the quotations I have just given should be an indication of 
what can be achieved in such encounter groups, rather than an indica- 
tion of what happens to every individual. We have also gathered data 
from all of the participants and when this is analyzed we will be able to 
describe more adequately the varying degrees of outcome. The fact 
that the attitudes were in general favorable may be indicated y the 
events of the second half of the school year which I would like to 
describe. 


Two Unexpected Results 


We had two surprises in store for us during the second half or our 
year working with the Immaculate Heart system. The first surprise 
was the rapidity with which teachers introduced highly individual 
and innovative changes into their classroom methods. Somehow we had 
supposed that this would come much more slowly. 

he second surprise was even more encouraging. We began to re- 
ceive so many invitations to conduct groups that we soon found that 
all of our work during the second half of the year was based entirely 
upon such invitations. In other words, we worked with groups who 
wanted us to help them communicate better and more deeply. The 
diversity of these groups was astonishing and I can only mention a few. 


CLASSROOM CHANGES 


_ Let me document first some of the kinds of changes which took place 
in the classroom. I will give one sample from an elementary teacher 
and one from a college teacher. The elementary teacher writes: 


You asked what happened to me... pure and simple, someone got 
to me—the inside “new” me .. . I listened and I heard, have heard and 
have been hearing things I have never listened to before ... and love 
it. Results? All I know is it’s fun. I have listened to my students. I asked 
them if in the past I had turned any off or not listened. The biggest thugs 
all raised their hands. Also-~—they are the most sensitive... I have 
had the busiest, most arousing, sapping, exciting, fun-filled, fulfilling, 
and happiest months since I started teaching and it hasn’t stopped yet. 


Her observation about the problem students, the “thugs” as she calls 


them, is particularly interesting. It is often true that youngsters who 
are creating problems are more sensitive to interpersonal relationships 
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than others. Her comment also raises the interesting question of cause 
and effect. Were these children “thugs” and consequently she did not 
feel they were worth listening to, or did they become “thugs” because 
they felt they were not heard? It opens up a whole new perspective of 
thought on so-called “problem youngsters” in the classroom. Her state- 
ment also suggests how involved both students and teachers can be- 
come in learning when communication is real between teachers and 
students, o, 

A faculty member at the college decided after being in an encounter’ 
group to conduct her courses in a completely different fashion. She: 
sends with some pleasure the announcement she gave out in advance 
to her class and three full pages of student. reactions to the experience. 
This is obviously much too long to quote but a couple of sentences from 
her announcement to the students will give the spirit in which she is 
conducting the course: 

My own personal goal in this course is to permit you all possible 
freedom in pursuing the study of ———————— (hers was a high level 
language course requiring a good deal of reading.) I in no way consider 
you as empty recipients into which I will pour a stream of facts about 
this course. On the contrary, I hope to discover with you insights which 
will be most meaningful to all of us in individual ways because edu- 
cation which does not dynamically involve the whole person does not 
involve real learning. 

You are the best critic of any work you read because only you can 
make the important and relevant applications to yourself as a per- 
son... some of you may be frightened by this type of course. Please 
feel free to express this or any other reaction you may have enroute, I 
myself am apprehensive on many scores but I feel the risk is worth 
taking. How about you? 


Here is one student reaction to her course, typical of many: 


I thought that the class was excellent and I learned a great deal. My 
first impression of the structure of the class was “help!” It was a bit 
awesome and frightening to be left on my own... structurally I felt 
more direction should have been given regarding whom and what should 
be read first. I did find difficulty in balancing my two experimental 
classes with my two other classes taught in a more traditional mode. 
When you have papers and due dates it is easy to let tne unstructured 
classwork slide... other than these few criticisms I feel that the 
class as an experiment was a success. I hope you have the courage to do 
it again for it is always a risk to trust people. I am so glad that you did. 


Groups HeELp By INVITATION 


In some instances a departmental faculty asked if a facilitator 
might meet with their faculty group in order to help them improve 
their interpersonal relationships and their general functioning. In 
other instances a department faculty wished to hold an encounter 
group type of session with all of the departmental faculty and all of 
the students majoring in that department. Then there were a number 
of instances in which a given faculty member wished us to meet with 
his or her class in order to help improve the climate of the class and 
the learning potentialities in the situation. In all of these things we 
felt that we had the opportunity for the very best of in-service and 
preservice training. Sometimes these groups were quite brief—two to 
seven hours in length—and we were not at all sure that much could be 
accomplished in that time. However, we came to respect the fact that 
when people are motivated and have taken the initiative in asking for 
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a group, many barriers can be cleared = in a very short period 
of time. Let me give two examples of what happened when a facilitator 
met with a faculty member and a class. 


The Facilitation of Encounter Between Teacher and Students 


A professor of education wanted us to meet with her and the 
teachers-in-training who were in her course. During this time she was 
able to reveal herself much more fully to the group than she ever had 
done before. This opened up communication among the students and 
between the students and the faculty member. The climate of the class 
showed definite positive change after that session. 

Another rather striking instance was that of a faculty member who 
had just returned to the college from additional graduate training. 
She felt frightened and inadequate as a teacher but the only way she 
could show this was by intimidating and ridiculing her students for 
their mistakes. She was auite sharply aware that this was not the 
climate she wished and yet she felt powerless to change it. In one 
extended session, with a facilitator present, she found that she was 
able to reveal her fears and inadequacies to the group and received a 
very positive response from her students who were mostly teachers- 
in-training. Their attitude was, “This is just the way we feel when we 
look forward to the possibility of being teachers ourselves and we have 
been told that the first thing to do is get and keep the upper hand in 
our classes.” Once they could see her as a frightened person this 
changed their perception of her, The experience also gave them the 
courage to content her honestly when they were unhappy about her 
behavior in the course. It became a group of persons working together 
— than a faculty member who was trying to remain aloof out 
of fear. 


The College Paper 

The student newspaper at the college tends to be run by a rather 
rebellious and activist group of students, They were quite skeptical 
about trying an encounter group but found themselves very enthusi- 
astic about the experience. It also helped them to see that deeper com- 
munication was a way of bringing about change as well as criticizing 
and fighting with authority figures. 


Administrators Take the Risk 

The administrative council of the college had felt quite threatened 
by the possibility of an encounter group even though the president 
was in favor of it. Some of them learned of the “task-oriented groups” 
which were being conducted in industry to improve administrative 
functioning and they decided they would like to try this. Consequently, 
they invited Sheldon Davis from TRW Systems, who has done a great, 
deal of this work, and myself to lead them in a task-oriented group. 
This meant that we interviewed each member of the group individu- 
ally, the main question being, “What are the things which keep this 
college from functioning most effectively or from being the college you 
would like it to be?” 

The answers fell into various clusters or themes and these were listed 
on the board as the agenda for our groun sessions. Some of the agenda 
items were simply names, where people felt that one person or an- 
other was really blocking the effectiveness of the college. Some of the 
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items concerned misunderstandings and differences and failures of 
communication about administrative matters, The group went straight 
through the agenda, dealing openly with the people involved though 
this sometimes involved painful confrontations, However, the caring 
of the group, and its desire not to hurt, was also evident. As a group, 
they came to an astonisaing amount of agreement on many of the 
agenda items, A list of action steps was written down, steps to be 
taken in the near future. I am looking forward to the next meeting 
of this group which will uccur very soon. 


A Black-White Group 

One of the most interesting and valuable invitations was received 
from a group of Negro girls. They decided that the black point of 
view was not sufficiently represented in the college and they organized 
a seminar. They invited white students to join, but the blacks were 
definitely in charge. They invited one of our staff to come and to sit 
on the sidelines aunn the first three meetings, but to serve as facil- 
itator only if asked. This worked out so well that they invited him to 
continue through all their meetings. These were very exciting and 
moving sessions. 

At first the Negro girls expressed a great deal of bitterness and the 
feeling that they were not all understood in their attitudes by any of 
the white community. Gradually, however, communication and real 
encounter began to take place. Probably the white students learned the 
most, but the black students learned that whites also have their hurts 
and that they have been damaged in the growing up process too. 
Perhaps one of the mutual learnings was that there is often much hurt 
in simply being alive in an imperfect world and that while the blacks 
may have been more deeply hurt, others have been hurt too. Another 
real learning by the Negroes was that there were those who truly 
wanted to “level” with them and vice versa, so that both black students 
and white students were telling it the way it was in them. The seminar 
seemed to be a small symbol of what is so deeply needed these days 
— almost all communication has been cut off between blacks and 
whites, 

Though we received and responded to many more invitations than 
have been mentioned here, this may give some hint of the nature and 
quality of these experiences. 


An ENCOUNTER Groupe PROGRAM FOR THE LEADERS OF TIRE 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


With some help from the Danforth Foundation, a project was de- 
veloped by the six presidents of the Claremont Colleges in consultation 
with me. They decided that there would be five representatives from 
each college—a trustee, the president, the dean of the faculty, the dean 
of students, and a leading faculty member. Actually, the trustees were 
rarely able to participate because of other commitments so the actual 
group was composed of about 25 people. The colleges did their best 
to involve the persons mentioned Go sometimes substitutions had 
to be made. Dr. Richard Farson and I led the two groups, both in 
general sessions together and in two weekends, as well as in some long 
evening sessions in between the two weekends. This was a very difficult 
group to deal with, both because of the status and age of the members, 
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Five of the 25 people came out of the experience with mildly negative 
to negative reactions but the great bulk of the group had an experience 
ranging from neutral to very, very good. As one president said, “This 
is the best thing that has happened to the Claremont Colleges in 
twenty years,” 

The last session was a task-oriented session in which they brain- 
stormed at least a hundred positive actions which might be taken to 
improve the relationships between the Claremont Colleges and the 
situation in those colleges. Among other things, most of the group were 
in favor of extending and expanding the program the following year, 
though funds for this are difficult to find. I think most were agreed 
that the program would have been more profitable had student repre- 
sentatives also been included, A number of people have written in to 
state that there has been a decidedly positive change in the atmosphere 
of cooperation and communication between the colleges because of the 
encounter groups. 

I have mentioned this program largely to indicate that the en- 
counter group has possibilities for change not only in a women’s col- 
lege and schools in which the majority of teachers are women, but in a 
college situation in which almost all of the participants were men. 


ENCOUNTER GROUPS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


At the instigation of some of the staff members of the College of San 
Mateo, a group of approximately 130 administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents from a dozen junior colleges was assembled for a weekend work- 
shop. Since some of the people felt somewhat pushed into these groups, 
the experience of the various groups ranged from only very modestly 
satisfactory to groups which had a very involving learning experience, 
in which they came to know their colleagues and their students far 
better than ever before. This one weekend 1s obviously only a beginning 
but plans are already being made for follow-up activities in some of 
the colleges, It also indicates the degree of acceptance of such an ap- 
proach in that a dozen junior colleges would be willing to send repre- 
sentatives, even though in some instances this was awkwardly and 


poorly done. 
SomEe LEARNINGS 


In all this diversified — with administrators, teachers, 
teachers-in-training, and students of all levels, we feel that we have 
learned or re-learned a number of important things. 

The first is that the person of the facilitator is extremely important 
to the group process. A facilitator seems to be most effective when he 
is able openly to be himself; is able to accept the group exactly where 
it is even though it may be highly defensive and rigid; who trusts the 
group process; who spontaneously uses different approaches as they 
seem natural to him in the situation; who is an empathic listener; who 
becomes a participant in the group when he feels like it; and who 
serves a facilitating function when that appears to be needed. On 
the other hand, when the facilitator is to any degree “phony” or in- 

enuine; when he has an unspoken goal for the group to reach; when 
he is over eager for progress; when he pushes or probes an individual; 
when he acts in terms of some formula rather than in terms of immedi- 
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ate group situation; when he consciously uses a technique; when he is 
overly concerned with his own problems and takes more than his share 
of time with the group, then any of these qualities can make him less 
than adequate as a facilitator. 

In the second place we have learned, as I mentioned earlier, that 
there is a distinct gradation of difficulty in initiating the process of 
encounter groups. The higher the status and the more the individual 
has to defend, then the more difficult it is for him to be open with his 
colleagues and subordinates, The lower the status, the easier it is for 
the individual to become thoroughly involved in being himself with 
the others in the group. 

The third learning I have also mentioned earlier. The encounter 
group experience seems to effect its first and most easily noticeable 
change in the close personal relationships of the individual. Next 
is the change in those relationships where he feels himself to be power- 
ful. The change is somewhat slower in relation to one’s peer groups 
and change seems to come last in organizational structure and 
organizational procedures. 

In the fourth place we have learned the importance of immediate 
and available follow-up help. Many people who have a splendid ex- 
perience in the encounter group itself wish very much in the days and 
weeks which follow for someone with whom they could talk out certain 
of the things that are happening to them. This 1s why in the Immacu- 
late Heart system we have already trained a score of facilitators from 
the system itself and plan to extend this further. In one way or an- 
other we wish to make a helping person available to each group and 
each member of the group very soon after any encounter experience. 

Another learning, or re-learning, is the fact that all significant 
learning is to some degree painful and involves turbulence within the 
individual and within the system, Thus, some of the schools we have 
worked with have been literally transformed while in other schools 
we have learned that the encounter group has led to a certain amount 
of turbulence and division, dividing members into those who favor 
more open communication and more innovative change and those who 
see all these elements as a troublesome or even destructive influence 
in the life of the school. Although this turbulence may have a positive 
effect in the long run, it creates difficult current problems for the 
administrator and the faculty. 

Finally, we have come to recognize that we are not simply studying 
the impact of encounter groups on an educational system. A more 
truthful statement would be that we are studying the impact of a dedi- 
cated group of individuals who are interested in persons, who want 
to communicate with persons, and who are interested in facilitating 
communication between persons, upon an educational system. Thus, 
where changes come about it may have been through the joint plan- 
ning sessions, through the countless individual contacts, though oc- 
casional talks to faculty and student groups, through correspondence 
with the members of our groups, through follow-up visits, and many 
other relationships as well as through the encounter groups themselves. 
In short, we have come to see that encounter groups used solely as a 
“technique” could be as futile in an educational system as any other 
approach. 
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We have also come to realize the “wisdom” of the group in initiating 
things for themselves in which they use facilitators in ways we would 
never have dreamed of in advance. These are some of our prelimi- 
nary learnings. 

Some Conciupine REMARKS 


Why am I so interested in promoting self-directed change in 
education ? 

1. I have come to believe that it is terribly urgent that chang- 
ingness become the central element and aim of American educa- 
tion. I am not speaking of change which goes from a static here 
to a static there, but of continuing change, fluidity, adaptive- 
ness—a continuing constructive turmoil if you will. 

2. I deeply believe in self-directed, self-chosen change whether 
for the individual, the group, the organization, or the body politic. 
Hence I am opposed to the idea of change being imposed on 
schools or their members. 

3. I have become more and more convinced that we have an 
effective instrument for self-directed change—in persons, in 
groups, and in organizations—and that this instrument works. 
We are currently carrying on empirical research to get the hard 
evidence of this but. I think it is clearly evident that the Immacu- 
late Heart system can never again be the same. 

4. I see the basic encounter group as a significant means of 
freeing an educational system so that it can become involved in 
a self-directed changingness, involved in a continuing process 
of alteration and revitalization of the organization and the per- 
sons who make up that organization. 

5. I have come to believe that teaching is largely useless and 
futile and yet it is the central focus of almost all educational 
effort. I believe it is learning and the facilitation of learning 
which should be our central focus and I believe the encounter 
group, when it permeates a whole educational system, discour- 
ages teaching and promotes a vital, personal, human facilitation 
of learning. 





EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS, DATA 
TABLES, AND MEMORIES FOR COURSES ARE EFFEC- 
TIVE SUPPLEMENTS FOR THE LABORATORY* 


Ernst Z. Rothkopf, Supervisor, Learning and Instructional Processes Research 
Group, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Murray Hill, N.J. 


The psychological and educational research communities are ear- 
nestly trying to understand the basic processes in learning and instruc- 
tion. They have endeavored to build theories and to build up a store 
of knowledge through both basic and applied experiments. This work 
is of great long-range importance. The hope exists that it may someday 
be possible to design effective instructional means and systems by 
deductive elaboration from theory and fundamental knowledge. 


*The author is indebted to Professor D. B, Coleman of the University of Texas, El Pas 
ae j marine many of his farsighted views about the use of data tables in educational 
plications, 
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The goals which these psychologists and educational researchers 
have set for themselves are ambitious. It would be a mistake to under- 
estimate the technical difficulties which must be overcome-in order for 
this work to succeed. The subject matter for the science of learning 
and the technology of teaching 1s a good deal more complex than that 
of the physical sciences. a 

Because it seems important to improve the rational basis of instruc- 
tion at an early date, it would be prudent to supplement traditional 
lines of research by other methods. On the assumption that a good deal 
will have been said to the Subcommittee on Education about the im- 
portance of basic research, I would like to limit my comments to other 
methods which I feel should be considered. 


SoME Proposaxs 


Understanding of instructional processes, and with it design tech- 
niques for instructional methods, will be improved when a better data 
base becomes available for induction, Formal experiments are one way 
for providing such a data base. Another is to make instructional activ- 
ities more explicit and in this way more directly reachable by induc- 
tion. The desired data base can be obtained by at least three methods: 

1. Special experimental school settings that would operate 
pretty much like agricultural experimental stations collecting 
both data for planned analysis as well as data which may be 
analyzed when techniques become available or when need arises. 

2. Invest money in the documentation of transactions in schools 
and in documenting the results of these transactions, This may 
practically be done by some documentation on a very wide scale 
and by very extensive documentation in a few schools, 

3. The systematic empirical analysis of the knowledge and 
performance required in certain important and stable academic 
skills, e.g., mathematics, reading, utilization of written language. 

These ideas are discussed in somewhat greater detail below. 


1. Educational Experimental Stations. 

Little more has to be said about this idea since its equivalent in 
agriculture is well known. In my opinion, the parallels between scien- 
tific agriculture circa 1800 and the current, state of affairs in education 
is fairly strong. Skillful agriculture had been practiced for thousands 
of years. But in 1800, there was still considerable dispute about the 
sources from Which plants derived carbon, the main constituent of 
their ash. Nor were the sources of nitrogen proven. One of the events 
which started agriculture towards its present accomplishments was 
the establishment of Rothamsted experimental station in England 
around 1837, Here the methods, though not necessarily the substantive 
knowledge, of chemistry were brought to bear on agricultural 
questions. 

Such stations are needed for the improvement in instruction. They 
should be places where well documented instructional] approaches 
could be tried over many years under carefully regulated and observed 
conditions. In practice this probably means miabliching a system of 
experimental schools that would have both scientists and teachers on 
the staff and carrying out long-range evaluative programs. 
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These schools are distinguished from others by careful documen- 
tation of what goes on and by careful measurement of both input and 
results. It would be a mistake to subject such enterprises to strong time 
pressures and to place too much emphasis on innovation. Woefully lit- 
tle is known about the effectiveness of current practices and educa- 
tional experimental stations are means of providing such information. 


2. Documentation of Instruction in Schools. 

Another way of providing a data base for instruction is by invest- 
ment in the documentation of ordinary instruction in schools. We 
know at present very little detail of what goes on in classrooms and 
the evaluation of outcomes concentrates very heavily on the evaluation 
of students, Further records of instructional actions and results are 
not well maintained in time. 7 

What is needed is a memory for courses of instruction. Such a 
memory could be provided by carefully measuring student character- 
istics, documenting classroom transactions, and measuring outcomes 
and maintaining records of these from year to year. 

Both short-term and long-term records may help in the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

SHortT-TerM RECORDS 


Short-term records can be an important instructional aid because 
they provide a teacher with means for assessing the progress of his 
class, a memory to keep track of this progress during a course, and a 
memory that cumulates the records of his course from year to year. 
Here are some ways this might be done. 

Teachers should make lists of their course objectives that are both 
detailed and very explicit. These lists should be written in terms of 
what students should be able to do at the end of the course. A list of 
objectives should also state the behavioral prerequisities, i.e., what 
the students should be able to do when they enter the course. These are 
difficult chores but instructors ought to be made to do it and to file this 
list in some place where prospective students can read it. This list 
should also be deposited with the course memory. 

It would pay teachers to make up good multiple choice questions to 
find out whether various sub-objectives had been achieved. Now it is 
not popular to use multiple-choice questions. Critics claim that such 
questions do not measure the rich, creamy goodness with which they 
fill students. It is true that some multiple-choice questions are useless. 
With some care, however, highly sensitive multiple-choice questions 
can be written. I am not advising that they be used exclusively. But 
I am proposing that they be used a lot, singly or in groups, and that the 
results be tabulated as quickly as possible. If the questions have been 
written well, performance on these multiple-choice questions becomes 
a tangible record which the teacher can use to regulate his own activi- 
ties. These records can also be used to revise courses from year to year. 

For a teacher who has done this hard work well and who has pre- 
pared a list of behavioral objectives and prepared an extensive set of 
questions, a useful instructional aid might be an instructional clerk. 
This clerk would quickly tally the question papers handed in by the 
students and 5 calculate some summary statistic for the instruc- 
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tor. The larger the enrollment in a particular course, the more im- 
portant such a tally clerk becomes. 

Paper tests and clerks may be too slow for use in class. A variety 
of devices of various degrees of technical sophistication are now be- 
coming commercially available that will do the job better. These de- 
vices generally provide each student with a multiple-choice key and a 
teacher’s console that tallies students’ choices automatically and dis- 
plays summary data (percent choices) immediately. With the cheaper 
devices, information about proportions of various choices is lost when 
the instructor goes on. For the more sophisticated (and much more 
expensive) devices this information is saved, sometimes in computer- | 
readable forms such as perforated paper tape. Commercial devices 
of this type range in price from $2000 to $22,000. Direct computer 
links have alco been tried. 

Human or machine aid in assessing student progress and in main- 
taining records may be a very good instructional investment, indeed, if 
instructors consistently prepare themselves in the proper way. 

Maintaining progress records for the course allows the instructor 
to evaluate his own effectiveness. It also allows him to plot the progress 
of individual students, although the manner in which various perform- 
ance records must be interpreted in order to yield diagnosis and pre- 
scriptions must depend for the moment largely on the inventiveness 
of the instructor. There is little doubt in my mind that in the hands 
of an energetic, industrious, and inventive instructor, devices of the 
type described above or human tally clerks will pay off extremely well. 
On. the other hand, for the instructor without specified performance 
objectives and without funds of questions these instructional aids, as 
any other, will be of unknown value. 

One unknown question in connection with these tally keepers is how 
quickly results from the diagnostic performance tests must be avail- 
able to the instructor and how frequently such tests need to be ad- 
ministered in order to be useful. If the answer is very frequently and 
that the results must be immediately available—or rather, that the 
instructor can utilize immediately available results well—then a tally 
clerk or a classroom multiple-choice machine seems desirable. If, on 
the other hand, instructors cannot make use of information so rapidly, 
then computer readable, mark-sensing cards may be the answer. The 
cards could be collected at the end of the class, processed in the com- 
puter, and desired summary information be made available to the in- 
structor in a few hours’ period. 


A Lona-Trerm Memory For A COURSE 


There are several reasons why an instructional course should have 
a long-term memory. It pays to keep detailed records about a course 
even if not all the uses for this record can be immediately foreseen. 
Man gains when he can evaluate his experience and bring this evalua- 
tion to bear on future ventures. Instructors come and go while courses 
go on. 

Variability among students in talent, background, and style is great. 
A class of customary size may be far too small a sample to reach ade- 
quate conclusions about the distribution of these traits in the student 
population. A course with a memory for its past is therefore an in- 
strument for the study of the distribution of various important stu- 
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dent characteristics in a particular student population. Such a memory 
can also be used to evaluate and improve the way a particular subject 
matter is taught. 

To build a memory for a course requires some standard tests. These 
tests do not have to be kept forever. Items may be dropped as problems 
are recognized in connection with interpretation. Individual perform- 
ance records on these tests as well as other pertinent information about 
students, most practically in computer-readable form, ought to be 
maintained by some central office such as the Education and Training 
Department. Programs for querying these records should be available. 
cee — or anyone else, may then query these records as 
needed. 

A realistic look at the proposals made above indicates one main 
stumbling block. This is likely to be the reluctance of instructors to 
prepare course objectives sufficiently explicit and of adequate detail 
to generate the large numbers of test questions that are required for 
the execution of plans such as those described above. Their reluctance 
is probably due to the fact that it is not easy to do this. The solution: 
make it easier for them. Give them instructor’s aids. 


3. Transforming Scientific Knowledge into Useful Tables 


The Regional Educational Laboratories and the R and D Centers 
were established to bridge the gap between science and application, 
but education has not vet built a bridge that remotely approximates 
the size or efficiency of the systems developed by the aerospace indus- 
tries, medicine, or agriculture. 

Scientific knowledge 

Routine engineering 

Application 
In an article to appear this spring,’ Coleman offers an explanation 
of education’s inefficiency in applying the findings of basic science. 
He argues that the relation between education (or specifically, elemen- 
tary reading) and its underlying sciences requires that the scientific 
knowledge be transformed before any great amount of educational 
engineering will be possible. 

The essence of engineering involves manipulating numbers (or 
measures) in order to predict what will happen when analogous 
manipulations are performed upon things. But the sciences most rel- 
evant to reading are organized in terms of hypothetical constructs, not 
measures. In psychology, for example, knowledge about the transfer 
effect. of language habits is organized under such constructs as mean- 
ingfulness (m) unit-sequence effects, functional fixedness, etc. To be 
of use to a reading engineer, this knowledge must be transformed into 
tables of precise measures that he can manipulate to predict the be- 
havior of a child in a classroom. For instance, he needs to know the 
transfer effect of a specific English spelling rule when a child sounds 
out a given irregular word. 

An engineer can transform knowledge from the physical sciences 
into useful tables with straightforward mathematical operations, but 
the experiments that generated knowledge of interest to reading were 
usually performed upon learner populations such as college sopho- 


1 Ð. B. Coleman, “Collecting a Data Base for a Reading Technology, Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology,” in press. 
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mores and upon language populations such as nonsense syllables. 
There are no mathematical formulas for transforming such knowledge. 
There are no tables that calibrate the words, letters, phonemes, spell- 
ing rules, phonic rules, and other units which compose elementary read- 
ing programs. The publishers and writers who try to put the right 
materials together into an elementary program are in the position of 
a medieval craftsman trying to put together a bridge with only crude 
guesses about the characteristics of his materials. 

To provide tables that calibrate the language units that compose 
reading programs, experiments must be replicated upon populations 
of direct interest to reading—upon six-year-olds memorizing letter- 
sound associations, upon children learning to read common words 
from flashcards, upon children learning to print, etc. In short, an- 
other box must be inserted in the flow chart. 

Scientific knowledge. 

Scientific knowledge transformed into tables or precise calibra- 

tions of the populations and behaviors that interest education. 

Routine engineering. 

Application. 
Once a data base of systematic tables becomes available, engineering 
breakthroughs can be expected for the simple reason that manipulating 
numbers is more efficient than manipulating things. 

Coleman’s monograph presented several transforming experiments 
that yielded useful tables. His experiments calibrated for learnability 
the words, letters, and other linguistic elements that constitute a read- 
ing program. By using the tables, the Appalachia Educational Labo- 
ratory selected the most easily learned words and letters and ordered 
them in the most easily learned sequence. The result of this approxi- 
mation to educational engineering is a beginning reading program 
that starts kindergartners reading immediatelv—during the first half- 
hour Jesson. 

The program assumes that the most effective way to teach a com- 
plicated skill such as reading is to strip it to its base concept—to 
eliminate the nonessentials until the learner can perform the high 
order skills of reading the first time he tries. Then, because the high- 
order skills provide a mental framework into which to fit the low- 
order skills, the learner adds them with minimum effort. 

Using the tables, it is possible to strip reading to its base concept— 
that printed words tell the child what to say and different words tell 
him different things to say. Using cartoons, it is possible to write a 
story with only one or two words. and using the tables, it is possible to 
select. words that the child can learn with minimum effort. Then, by 
presenting the story as an animated cartoon in which the words 
spoken by the characters expand on screen just as they are enunciated, 
it is possible to eliminate difficult preskills such as page turning, left- 
right progression, selecting the most important details, attending to 
the details in the proper sequence, etc. It is possible to strip away non- 
essentials and teach the base concept in one lesson. An immediately re- 
warding way to teach reading becomes possible; the child can teach 
himself as he entertains himself by reading a finely-graded progres- 
sion of animated cartoons engineered to fit his developing skills. 

Coleman’s tables suggest that. phonics may soon be taught by similar 
techniques, In fact, the Appalachian program asks kindergarteners 
to sound out an unfamiliar word cn the third day of instruction. 
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Research that contributes to basic scientific knowledge is expensive. 
It is performed by a handful of gifted, insightful men. Furthermore, 
these men must expend a large proportion of thought for small 
proportions of data gathered. 

On the other hand, research that transforms scientific knowledge 
into tables useful to an educational engineer is relatively inexpensive. 
With a slight amount of central direction, inexperienced researchers 
can collect such tables. In fact, much of the data reported in Coleman’s 
monograph is the output of a group of relatively inexperienced people 
scattered in several universities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Insightful educational researchers are so scarce that manage- 
ment techniques must be developed that will enable each one to direct 
an extensive hierarchy of subordinates. The informal group that 
Coleman has organized to collect the tables for a reading technology 
may be a model for such research management. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has proposed three additional ways, besides traditional 
experimentation, to work towards an improved rational basis for in- 
struction. Experimental stations and the production of data tables 
are close enough to the style of scientific research to make it clear how 
such enterprises can produce useful knowledge. The third method, 
extensive documentation of transactions in selected schools, will work 
because it will tend to make the complex transactions in school more 
explicit and therefore more readily reachable by the mind of man. 





D. & R. IN R. & D.: THE IMPLICATIONS OF DREAMS AND 
REALITIES FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Richard E. Schutz, Director, Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, Inglewood, Calif. 


As the nation begins to allot resources directed to the inprovement 
of its schools, priority attention must be given to creating an R&D 
capability in education to contribute to this end. Building national 
educational research and development capability is not a simple mat- 
ter, and there are unfortunately few precedents and wide disagreement 
as to desirable courses of action. | 

Agreement that efforts to improve the nation’s educational practice 
should reasonably give due attention to research and development is 
easy. But the nation lacks experience to define the meaning of “due 
attention,” and there is considerable current confusion concerning 
both the potential and the problems of educational research and de- 
velopment. A large share of this confusion stems from a failure to 
recognize that any research and development program must focus on 
both the present and the future. While anticipated outcomes are al- 
ways bright visions of the future, current operating conditions are 
always grim acknowledgments of present constraints. Exclusive atten- 
tion to only one of these states creates either unrealizable expectations 
and aspirations or devastating frustration and disillusionment. 
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The conventional means of achieving balance is to rely on experience 
concerning the magnitude of time, cost, and resources required to ac- 
complish given outcomes. This paper will draw on the limited history 
and present status of the Federal R&D program in education to sug- 
gest broad characteristics of Federal legislation relating to educa- 
tional improvement in general and educational R&D in particular. 


PAST DREAMS 


The enabling scaffold of the current national educational R&D 
program was constructed in the dream world context of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The vision was broad and 
expansive, Title I would provide quality education for the children 
of the poor. This would be done by purchasing the new and glamorous 
materials available from the “knowledge industry” via Title IT. Since 
some difficulty could be expected in effecting major changes in schools 
without external stimulation, Title III would provide liberally for 
innovation and supplementation mechanisms. The scientific and engi- 
neering wherewithal to stoke the overall production would eventuate 
from the expanded R&D program and the new regional laboratories 
of Title IV. And finally, as protection that the new-found capability 
of the nation’s educational system would not disrupt the historical 
State and Federal political balance, Title V would strengthen State 
—— of education to check the anticipated growth at the Fed- 
eral level. 

It could be argued with equal cogency that ESEA was either too 
little and too late or too much and too soon. As it happened, the legis- 
lation was in between, with dangerous consequences, but important 
potential for learning. 

The following outcomes can be identified. Although the educational 
problems of inner cities and other environmentally impoverished areas 
are now even more acute than in 1965, it is now clear that finances 
alone will not ameliorate such problems. 

Although the shelves of the “knowledge industry” proved barren, if 
not bare, the private sector has achieved a much clearer conception of 
both the complexities and the potential of the education market. 

Although the ideology of innovation proved inadequate to effect 
educational improvement, a much larger sector of the public is now 
informed concerning the weaknesses and constraints of prevailing 
educational practice. | 

Although research and development did not instantly solve educa- 
tional problems, the management skills, qualified personnel, and tech- 
nological resources for producing such solutions are now a good deal 
stronger. 

Although State departments of education were not transformed, a 
number have infused more capable staff and introduced promising 
organizational and management modifications. 

Ironically, greater public attention has been focused on the failure 
of ESEA to accomplish its objective quickly and easily, rather than 
on the rapid learning the legislation stimulated. Dangerously, there 
are strong tendencies to convert the dreams into a nightmare by re- 
jecting the gains that have been made, consonant with a self-destruc- 
tive mechanism which is not limited to education but certainly includes 
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education at the present time. The material wealth and technological 
resources of the nation have encouraged us to raise our level of aspira- 
tions for the attainment of more perfect human conditions. Out of our 
hopes, we insist on creating magicians out of leaders and converting 
into a magic wand. Publicized hopes lead to expectations; unfulfilled 
expectations lead to disillusionment; and organized disillusion 
leads to destructive attacks on the institutions which initially pro- 
vided the basis for the hopes. The recent history of the Fedara] 
R&D program in education illustrates this cycle clearly. In the eur- 
rently charged atmosphere of aspiration-frustration, it is inevitable 
that any educational research and development effort will be franti- 
cally embraced and willfully misunderstood, often by people who 
should know better. 


Present Dreams and Realities 

Three characteristics of the prevailing state-of-the-art in educational 
research and development warrant careful consideration : 

1. The Dream: Wide-scale improvement in educational practice is 
immediately possible. 

The Reality: The means of effecting educational improvement are 
themselves currently unknown. 

While the objective of converting available relevant knowledge into 
a form that permits improved educational practice is reasonable, it is 
erroneous to assume that the means for doing this are presently clear. 
Whereas mankind learned the method of the method of invention in 
the nineteenth century. serious attempts to extend this knowledge to 
human enhancement. endeavors such as education are just beginning. 

From an R&D perspective, education is still in a stage more analo- 
gous to the medieval than to the modern era. The education profession 
still tends to appeal to authority for its professional support, to engage 
in prescientific debate, and to treat such nominalizations as “cost/ 
benefits” and “individualized instruction” as substantiations rather 
than metaphors. Current state-of-the-art attempts to translate knowl- 
edge into educational action will, in a future perspective, inevitably 
appear as clumsy and simplistic as the past efforts of the alchemists 
and other prescientific endeavors in the physical sciences appear in the 
present perspective. 

But the present primitive state of educational development tech- 
nology should in no sense be considered a source of professional de- 
fensiveness or embarrassment. Quite the opposite, since the field is 
progressing rapidly. There was a time very recently when man lacked 
the technology to get to the moon, or to eliminate polio. But this was 
viewed as cause for future effort, not for denigrating past efforts. Man 
still lacks the wherewithal to get to another planet and to cure cancer, 
but these are treated as challenges to be overcome rather than as 
failures to be justified. 

™cuestional improvement can be treated similarly. To do so, how- 
ever, requires admitting distinctions between constructs and construc- 
tion, between “what” and “how to.” Such constructs as educational 
“nrogram planning and budgeting systems” and “computer-assisted 
instruction” are not now operational alternatives: they remain to be 
constructed. Irrespective of their potential, present embodiments of 
such slogans are artificial and superficial, if not empty fictions. Convert- 
ing such constructs into constructions requires more than publicity and 
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desire. Accomplishing the objectives implicit in such noble objectives 
as “eliminating illiteracy” and “equal educational achievement” will 
require more concentrated, organized intellectual and financial re- 
sources than either the Federal government or the education profession 
is currently able to conceptualize, let alone currently amass. There is 
no guarantee that such objectives can be accomplished, but neither is 
there a guarantee that we can eliminate cancer or air pollution, or ac- 
complish any other of a number of other highly desirable human 
outcomes. 

2. The Dream: More funds are the key to enhancing educational 
R&D capability. 

The Reality : More funds are not enough. 

More funds are absolutely necessary, but are not sufficient. With 
less than one-half of 1 percent of educational expenditures currently 
devoted to R&D, it is clear that rapid multiples of funding are im- 
perative. At the same time, the present underfunded state of educa- 
tional R&D creates a situation in which the enterprise itself must be 
consciously nourished if it is to provide the energizing mechanism for 
educational change and improvement. The effort is at least as com- 
plicated and intricate as efforts to forward an underdeveloped nation 
and warrants equal attention and finesse. 

Public support of education is often compared with public support 
in other areas such as defense or space, with the implication that edu- 
cational expenditures represent misplaced priorities. Such polemics 
fail to recognize that over a period of time, these areas have created 
both management and technological capability to support large ex- 
penditures. It has been said that the greatest learning by physical 
scientists during World War II was how to spend money on a large 
scale. If educational R&D is to make analogous contributions, analo- 
gous management and technology must be extended to educational 
R&D endeavors. This extension is not possible via a direct extrapola- 
tion; education does have unique characteristics, as the “knowledge 
industry” has discovered at some cost. 

The creation of a technologically-based support system related to 
education in the same supportive sense that other industries are related 
to the users they serve will require modification of several currently 
prevailing orientations on the part of policy makers in all sectors. The 
first is a tendency to regard education as a mystical matter which 
should be reversed, not investigated. Other human-focused fields have 
made rapid progress after cutting through the artificial mystery cur- 
rently associated with education. Bronowski’s comment on biology is 
applicable: 

I would say, on the whole, that biologists have been inspired ... with 
destroying an artificial sense of mystery ... motivated by people like 
the physicist Leo Szilard saying, ‘Look, T just don’t believe that biology 
is as mysterious as biologists have made it out. I think that if you go for 
some specific things, you'll be able to find specific answers.’ And they 
turned out to be right. People like this have wanted to destroy that kind 
of candy philosophy with which a good deal of biology used to be sur- 
rounded. The attitude which says ‘Don’t let us touch it. It will all vanish, 
like a rainbow under our fingers’. (Bronowski, 1969, p. 86). 

A second prevailing orientation which mitigates against a more 
capable “knowledge industry” is the dominance of educational R&D 
by research rather than development priorities. Only since 1965 has 
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there been any recognition in education that the conversion of re- 
search into practice requires directed effort. The field of educational 
development simply did not exist. In other fields there is a clear recog- 
nition that research activities which lead to the production of knowl- 
edge recorded in reports differs from development activities which 
lead to the production of useful materials, devices, systems, and 
methods, Although the funding, monitoring, staffing, and manage- 
ment requirements of research and development efforts differ con- 
siderably, the unique requirements for development were completely 
ignored. The view of educational researchers was that their efforts 
contributed directly to educational improvement and school personnel 
shared in the illusion that educational research was useful to them in 
their everyday work. Thus, educational R&D was all R and no D. 
While some efforts have been made to readjust the balance, the current 
emphasis is still disproportional in the direction of research. 

The dominance of a research orientation has created a “small proj- 
ect” style of thinking by funding sources, The individual university 
researcher and his associated graduate students have been the modal 
support unit, with projects expected to be completed in not more than 
three years. This is a far cry from the long-term, programmatic, care- 
fully sequenced R&D efforts in other high priority public fields. Edu- 
cational R&D is all “small science.” Until it learns how also to conduct 
“big science,’ it is unreasonable to expect more than small science 
outcomes. 

A third prevailing orientation is the tendency to avoid descriptions 
of education in terms of achievable outcomes for youngsters. By assum- 
ing general responsibility for unspecified educational consequences 
and refusing to assume specific responsibilities for any educational 
consequences, school officials are in a most vulnerable position. The 
orientation precludes a reasonable defense for criticism from any 
quarter. Moreover, it precludes any offense; there is no basis for speci- 
fying requirements in a manner feasible for the industrial sector to 
attempt to meet. It also lets the researcher “off the hook” prematurely 
with the misplaced confidence that he has solved problems which in 
reality have not yet been considered. The result is that the classroom 
is a closed social system with the teacher almost solely responsible 
for its internal functioning. A concomitant result is that instruction 
is conducted under conditions of extreme environmental simplicity. 
Compared with even the typical home, the classroom is barren, This 
condition will not. be ameliorated by loading the classroom with equip- 
ment and machinery developed for other users. Considering the 
teacher as user with defined responsibilities for attaining specified 
instructional outcomes creates a radically different perspective for 
both the industrial and the educational community. 

3. The Dream: Large manpower pools of qualified personnel are 
immediately available for educational R&D. 

the leality: The pool is extremely small. 

The total manpower resources estimated by Clark and Hopkins 
(1969) to be available for all aspects of educational research, develop- 
ment, and diffusion are less than 6000. Since only a small proportion 
of this overall total consists of professional specialists, it is quite ob- 
vious that very much is being expected of very few relative to man- 
power availability in other fields. 
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Of equal concern is the distribution and organization of the avail- 
able personnel for educational development. Few critical masses of per- 
sonnel currently exist and those which do have tenuous and unstable 
organizational support bases. 

The personnel shortage is particularly acute in development. The 
university influence tends to assign greater prestige to research so that 
development is at a disadvantage in attracting highly competent per- 
sonnel. Just as physicists can more readily adapt to engineering re- 
quirements than engineers to physics, so 1t is more readily possible 
for researchers than for schoolmen to contribute to development efforts. 
Each, however, must modify his professional mode to adjust to the 
managed-output-over-time characteristics of development. Until 
greater incentives are available for such adjustments and until train- 
ing programs are established and begin to generate new personnel, 
qualified manpower capability will continue as a critical limitation. 

Of critical concern is the shortage of managerial personnel for edu- 
cational development. Again, the academic antecedents of the field 
have tended to create a confusion between administration and manage- 
ment and to underestimate the necessity for the function in a develop- 
ment context. Educaticnal development endeavors nationally over the 
next five- to ten-year period are likely to be limited by the availability 
of competent managerial personnel rather than by the range of devel- 
opment options. While there is likely to be great competition for per- 
sonnel with instructional development competence and experience 
generally, the most severe shortage will be persons who are able and 
willing to plan, schedule, and review development efforts. Educational 
R&D managerial manpower requirements are just beginning to be 
recognized by the Federal government and by the university commu- 
nity, so that the only supply mechanism in sight is on-the-job training. 
This is a slow process, Creating the personnel resources and nurturing 
centers of excellence to support massive educational improvement 
efforts is itself a major national problem. 


Future IMPLICATIONS 


The Federal government is the key factor in determining whether 
present dreams will be converted into future realities which promote 
the public welfare or into nightmares which further aggrevate an 
already dangerous national situation. Of critical importance in Fed- 
eral education legislation is a continued emphasis on accountability 
and evaluation of outcomes, Utility and dependability of outcomes, 
time, and cost are as relevant to education as to other areas of life. 
While the education profession is not accustomed to viewing its efforts 
in this perspective, continued legislative insistence on these criteria 
will continue to stimulate desirable and productive utilizaton of na- 
tional resources. 

Federal education legislation has heretofore not assigned priority to 
technology transfer objectives. The concern here is not with the equip- 
ment. connotations of technology, but with codified techniques that 
have been learned and will lead to predictable outcomes under specified 
circumstances. Unfortunately, the technology of technology transfer 
is itself primitive, even in areas such as space and defense. However, 
even a modicum of emphasis on cumulative, programmatic effort in 
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education can be expected to have great impact. The preoccupation of 
education with problem definition rather than solution production can 
be reduced by legislative mandate for efforts designed to “push” solu- 
tions rather than to be “pulled” by problems. 

A corollary element is recognition of R&D program planning, 
reviewing, and scheduling requirements. This element. has ramifica- 
tions ranging from the Federal to the operational levels. Until some 
priority is assigned to the sequential accomplishment of prespecified 
outcomes, it is inevitable that a high proportion of funds will he de- 
voted to highflown rhetoric, resulting in nothing more valuable than 
isolated “pieces of wheels.” 

The foregoing implications relate to provisions for Insuring respon- 
sible utilization of Federal funds for educational improvement through 
research and development. Of equal importance is a longer range legis- 
lative perspective and fund appropriation, At the present time, the 
entire R&D program monitored by the U.S. Office of Education is 
contingent upon annual Congressional appropriations, It is a totally 
unreasonable constraint to conduct. long-range R&D efforts on a vear- 
to-year contingency basis. While this is now being done, the resulting 
inefficiencies and impossibilities are at great public cost. 

Educational R&D is at much the same stage that defense RED was 
prior to World War II. The perspective of John Platt (1969) captures 
the essence of the approach recommended. 

... 30 years is too long, and 3 months is too short, to cope with the 
major crises that might destroy us in the next 10 years. Our urgent prob- 
lems now are more like wartime probk ms, where we need to work as 
rapidly as is consistent with largescale effectiveness. We need to think 
rather in terms of a 3-year time scale—or more broadly, a 1- to 5-year 
time scale. In World War II, the ten thousand scientists who were 
mobilized for war research knew they did not have 30 years, or even 
10 years, to come up with answers. But they did have time for the new 
research, design, and construction that brought some sonar and radar 
and atomic energy to operational effectiveness within 1 to 4 years. Today 
we need the same large-scale mobilization for innovation and action and 
the same sense of constructive urgency. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM AND RESEARCH NEEDS 
FOR THE SEVENTIES 


James P. Shaver, Professor of Education and Chairman, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


Social studies education in the public schools has long taken on what 
is perhaps the most important function of formal schooling in a 
democracy—citizenship education. In a society committed to the dig- 
nity of the individual—including his right and ability to participate 
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either directly or indirectly through elections in the important de- 
cisions facing the society—it is not surprising that statements of 
objectives for the public schools are replete not just with concerns for 
citizenship education, but with specific allusions to the need to help 
potential citizens develop the thinking skills that will allow them to 
deal rationally with the basic issues facing the society. 

Events of the past few months, although perhaps no more than 
during other periods of our history, have graphically demonstrated 
the need for ar. informed, intelligent citizenry. It has also been made 
clear that many of the problems of our society spring from the need 
for searching appraisal of our values and their relationships to the 
issues which must be decided if the nation is to move toward its goal of 
greater dignity for all. Assisting people to learn better how to appraise 
values is undoubtedly a major educational challenge, because it is of 
critical importance to the society. 

Certainly one would expect that the portion of the school curriculum 
that has taken on the tremendous challenge of citizenship education, 
including educating for more intelligent thinking and value appraisal, 
would receive a major portion of governmental allocations for cur- 
riculum development and research. That is, the interests of the society 
should be reflected in financial support. 

Many projects have been funded under “Project Social Studies,” 
first under the Cooperative Research Act and the National Science 
Foundation and later under the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Yet the funding has not reached the levels provided for the 
science and mathematics curriculum work after the scare of the first 
Sputnik. Paradoxically, too, much of the aid has zone to projects con- 
cerned with social science education rather than with social studies 
education. The distinction between the two is important to those con- 
cerned with formulating educational policy at the national level vis- 
a-vis elementary and secondary education. 


Socrat Scrence Versus Sociau STUDIES 


The social scientist is primarily, and properly, concerned with the 
adequate description of social reality. His formulations are often 
esoteric and complex, but their basic purpose is the explanation of how 
people in — function—whether in the political, economic, or so- 
cial arenas. In his work, the social scientist is beholden to two types of 
judgments by his academic peers: Are his descriptions and ex- 
planations adequate; and, underlying the first question, are his tech- 
niques and methodologies for exploring social reality appropriate? 

Social science education is an offshoot of social science activity. It 
involves the transmitting of the knowledge of the social sciences. This 
transmission involves communication of both the descriptions and ex- 
planations of society and the methodologies used to arrive at that 
knowledge. Judgments about the soundness of social science education 
are straightforward, if not always simple. The basic question asked 
of any course in social science—sociology, economics, political science, 
anthropology, psychology, history (which studies the social realities of 
the past)—1s whether the content is consistent with the latest findings 
in the field and with the latest techniques of verifying findings. (Of 
course, anyone who has been through college, and more recently high 
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school, knows that the primary emphasis is on transmitting the find- 
ings; very little attention, at least on the undergraduate level, is given 
to the verification techniques. ) 


The Social Scientist and Values 
The social scientist is concerned with values in two senses. First, as 
part of his study, he is concerned to describe the values of social groups 
and to determine the effects of the values on social behavior. Values, 
then, are an aspect of cultural and of individual behavior to be studied 
like any other phenomenon. In addition, there are values—or at least 
there is one basic value—implicit in the very practice of social science. 
It has been put well by Bronowski: 
In practicing science. we accept from the outset an end which is laid 
down for us. The end of science is to discover what is true about the 
world. The activity of science is directed to seek the truth, and it is 
judged by that criterion. We can practice science only if we value the 
truth.* 
Note that the scientitst’s role is not to evaluate, in the sense of deciding 
which values are most important. 


Policy Decisions and Values 

Decisions about the direction which our society should take are basi- 
cally ethical questions. That is, they are questions about proper aims 
and actions. And, in deciding what aims and actions are proper for the 
society and the individuals comprising the society, values are para- 
mount. In functioning as a citizen—whether as a “lay” citizen or a gov- 
ernmental agent of the citizenry—one must clearly be concerned not 
just with describing values or with the pursuit of empirical truth, but 
with the clarification and weighing of the basic commitments of the 
society. Only in this way can policy decisions about such matters as 
tax reform and measures to reduce racial discrimination, to preserve 
law and order, to maintain rights of personal conscience be made 
rationally in the light of that which the society holds to be important. 
Social science education, then, despite the importance of the findings 
and the empirical philosophies and methodologies of the social sciences, 
is not sufficient to the needs of citizenship education. 

The above point is not clear to many educators; so it would be a 
remarkable layman who would be aware of it. In fact, the layman's 
view, reflected in the heavy support of curricuium development proj- 
ects 1n the social sciences at the elementary anc secondary levels, un- 
doubtedly is due in large part to the educationist’s failure to set his 
own thinking straight. 


Social Studies and Values 

Social studies education has traditionally be2n defined by social 
studies educators as the social sciences adaptec. and simplified for 
pedagogical purposes. According to this definition, what goes on in 
social studies education is to be predetermined py the interests and 
activities of social scientists. The definition says; nothing about the 
obligations of citizenship education, unless we take it to imply that all 
that is needed for citizenship education is socia. science knowledge. 
However, the preceding brief discussion of the position of the social 


°J. Bronowski. The Identity of Man. Garden City, N.Y.: The Natural History Press, 
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sciences in regard to values belies that assumption. And, serious ques- 
tions can be raised as to whether even that knowledge of the social 
sciences which is relevant to the functioning citizen is best communi- 
cated via a curricular structure based on the investigations and think- 
ing of social scientists, 

One of the great paradoxes of American education is the commit- 
ment in social studies to citizenship education on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, the definition of social studies education which rests 
on the social sciences and ignores the realities of political functioning 
in a democratic society. To develop a definition consistent with the 
frequently stated aims of social studies education, one must begin with 
the recognition that social studies education is basically general educa- 
tion. That is, social studies courses (as opposed to economics or 
sociology courses, which are usually high school electives) are required 
of all students in the school, and therefore must be based on considera- 
tion of the needs of all students, not just those who are interested in 
the abstract study of society and/or are college bound. 

A more viable definition of social studies is that it is that part of 
the elementary and secondary school curriculum centrally concerned 
with the responsibilities of formal schooling for citizenship education. 
In moving from this definition to a curriculum, one must contemplate 
carefully the dimensions of political functioning in a democratic 
society and determine what should make up the curriculum in order 
to assist people in developing the necessary competencies for demo- 
cratic responsibility. The social studies curriculum by this definition 
is not predetermined by the predilections of the social scientist, but 
is predicated on the demands of citizenship education, drawing on the 
social sciences as they can contribute. In particular, the development 
of intellectual abilities, especially in the area of clarifying and weigh- 
ing values, becomes a focal criterion for curricular decisions. 

This view of the social studies curriculum is important to those who 
are responsible for shaping national legislation dealing with ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SEVENTIES 


The implications of the concern for citizenship education and of the 
social science-social studies distinction are great when one considers 
the funding of research and curriculum development. In the area of 
social science research, much is yet to be known about the development 
of values, although the research in political socialization has made it 
clear that political values and attitudes toward government are well 
developed before the child ever enters the first grade, and certainly 
before he leaves grade school. And, in a research area which can legit- 
imately be claimed by both social science and educational research, 
little 1s known yet about how to educate, about how people learn— 
whether it be the elements of a sound citizenship education program 
or any other aspect of the curriculum. 

This claim—that we know little about the learning process—should 
surprise no one. Psychology, and in particular the study of learning, 
is a relatively recent field of study—as compared, for example, to 
physics and chemistry. Moreover, the subject matter—the human mind 
anc human behavior—is certainly as complex, if not more so, than 
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the subject matter of the physical sciences. Furthermore, the resources 
committed to research in this area have been a pittance as compared to 
the physical sciences. One can only wonder what advances in our 
knowledge of human learning would result from a commitment to re- 
search in human learning comparable to that for Project Manhattan 
or the moon landing (and now, it appears, the Mars landing) projects. 
If anything, it is amazing that we know as much as we do about the 
process of learning—given not just a shortage of commitment reflected 
in funding, but the attendant shortage of qualified research personnel. 


Social Studies Curriculum Needs 

Turning specifically to the area of the social studies curriculum, we 
find serious implications for Federal programs for education. Despite 
the identification of the social studies curriculum with the grave re- 
sponsibilities and exciting issues of education for citizenship in a 
democracy, students commonly report their classes in this area to be 
of little interest, and in fact, of little relevance to their out-of-school 
lives. Furthermore, the little evidence available suggests that the social 
studies (or the total school for that matter) has little effect on later 
citizenship behavior, either in terms of increased participation or clear 
commitment to the values of the American creed. In essence, the evi- 
dence on participation and value commitment simply confirms the 
validity of the common discontent of high school students with their 
social studies programs. 

Given the society’s commitment to rational citizen participation, and 
in the light of the recent tendencies toward use of extra-rational and 
extra-legal means for stimulating the consideration of issues and push- 
ing for action to handled them, it seems obvious that social studies qua 
social studies—not as a handmaiden of the social sciences—deserves 
considerable attention from the U.S. House of Representatives’ Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education. 

Funds must be provided for the preparation of social studies edu- 
cators intellectually equipped to deal with the massive problems of 
curricular philosophizing and development in this critical area. The 
philosophy of social studies education has been largely ignored. Little 
attention has been given to developing a sound rationale for this area 
of curriculum, based on a careful consideration of the nature of Amer- 
ican democracy and the role of the school in such a society. For 
example, does our notion of democracy (as has been implied earlier 
in this paper) demand participation from all eitizens on all issues; and 
if not, what are the implications for the presently naive social studies 
courses aimed at participatory (especially at election time) citizenship. 

Furthermore, little attention has been given to what might be termed 
the axiology of social studies education. Questions about the cur- 
riculum need to be raised and carefully examined in terms of values 
and valuing and implications for citizenship education. To suggest 
one matter which has received only cursory attention in social studies 
curriculum development: What is the role of values in the justifica- 
tion of national policy? Most secondary school social studies textbooks 
and many social studies projects (including the social science projects) 
treat decisionmaking (when they treat it at all) in a scientific con- 
text. That is, decisionmaking is treated as the identification of a 
problem, the gathering and verification of relevant data, and the 
drawing of conclusions therefrom. 
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Although policy making must undoubtedly rest on confirmed em- 
pirical information if it is to be valid, another important—probably 
more important—input is values. To make valid policy for the nation, 
one must be aware of those things which the society considers impor- 
tant and worthwhile. To ignore values is to ignore the structure of 
morality which guides individual and group action. l 

But the question is not just whether social studies curriculum de- 
velopers have ignored values, but whether those conceptions of valuing 
in deciding public issues which have had an impact on the curriculum 
are valid. Typically, the consideration of the citizen’s value judgments 
as a basis for the social studies curriculum has been straightforward : 
One clarifies his values (i.e., asks to what he is committed), decides 
which values are most important (arranges them in some sort of hier- 
archy), and then supports those policy decisions which are in line 
with the values highest on the hierarchy. 

Although this view of decisionmaking fits the American fetish for 
surface consistency, it does not adequately reflect reality. For, in fact, 
in making decisions about important public issues the problem is not 
to come up with a decision that is in line with the relevant value which 
is highest on the hierarchy, but to choose between competing decisions, 
each of which is supported by one or more important values; or, put 
another way, to choose between competing values which do not fit into 
a neat, unchanging hierarchy. Debate over a public housing bill is 
likely to call forth appeals to the value of equality of opportunity on 
one side and private property rights and freedom of association on the 
other. Learning to make better based political-ethical decisions must 
include strategies for weighing conflicting values. 

The purpose here is not to lay out a framework of valuing appropri- 
ate for a citizenship-oriented social studies curriculum, but to indicate 
sketchily the dimensions of the problem in order to emphasize that 
curriculum personnel are needed who have had more than the con- 
ventional training of the past. Federal money for education must go 
into the training of social studies people competent to develop a philo- 
sophic rationale, including considerations of axiology, for social studies 
education. There is a need to prepare curriculum developers with such 
competencies, but also to educate teacher educators (university profes- 
sors) to be competent to handle such questions, For it is through their 
methods and curriculum courses that the teachers of America are 
trained. Prospective teachers will not get the kind of education referred 
to here in college social science courses that are typically based on the 
empirical findings and strategies of the social scientist. If a viable 
conception of citizenship education, based, among other things, on an 
adequate conception of the relevance of values to decision making is 
to permeate American education, it will be because the classroom 
teacher who is in day-by-day contact with children and youth under- 
stands and accepts the approach. 

Along with the training of personnel, there must also be an increased 
emphasis on funding social studies (not social sciences) curriculum 
development projects. In fact, to have the training without increased 
budgeting for curriculum development, or vice versa, would not likely 
be very productive of the needed educational changes for the seventies, 
Personnel without classroom materials and teaching strategics, or cur- 
ricula without people educated to handle them, are not likely to have 
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much impact. In-service training is not the answer when such basic 
and pervasive changes are called for. . 
Of course, funding more social studies projects geared to grappling 
with the questions of citizenship education in a more realistic way 
would to some extent handle the curriculum development and univer- 
sity personnel problem. Although there would be an initial shortage of 
adequately trained personnel, the availability of funding would pull 
in competent people from other fields (such as philosophy), as well 
as encourage universities to prepare curriculum developers with the 
necessary competencies (just as Congressional insistance on evaluation 
of projects funded under the various titles of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act has led educators and researchers to take 
a new, fresh look at evaluation theory and practice and to begin to 
train professional personnel competent in curricular evaluation). Par- 
ticipation in the curriculum development projects would be a fertile 
training ground for professionals concerned with and attuned to a 
critical look at the demands of citizenship education in our democracy. 
The challenge is to set social studies education in the context of general 
education with careful appraisal of the objectives of instruction not 
just by academic scholars, but by professionals who are familiar with 
the modern student and his needs, in order that the failures of the new 
science and math programs for general education not be repeated. 


Research Needs 

Finally, it should be reemphasized that we really know little about 
the educative-learning process. And, our knowledge, or our educa- 
tional practices, is not likely to advance markedly without a major 
allocation of resources to research and development comparable to 
those made to research and development in the hard sciences. Some 
beginnings at training educational research personnel have been made 
under Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. But 
given the needs—both in terms of the immediate demand for research- 
ers to participate in the evaluation demanded by the same act and in 
terms of the magnitude of the general research problem faced 1n the 
area of schooling and learning—the training to date is only a begin- 
ning. Hopefully, the General Subcomittee on Education will focus 
mi yor attention on curriculum development needs in the social studies 
and on the scarcity of educational researchers to provide the knowl- 
edge base for curriculum work as well as to assess the effects of the 
products of curriculum development projects. 

The problem is not just the shortage of trained research personnel, 
although the shortage of social studies-oriented research personnel 1s 
critical. There is also the qualitative question, What type of personnel 
are needed? Perhaps no area of the curriculum demands as imaginative 
an approach to research as does social studies, because the desired 
end product cannot finally be judged until the students become eligible 
to participate in political decisionmaking—although the age of par- 
ticipation is moving downward now that students have learned that, 
to be effective, they do not need to have the vote, but the will to act. 

Researchers are badly needed who have been educated to break from 
the traditional emphasis on paper-and-pencil or structured interview 
assessments of learning, prepared to develop complex research de- 
signs and to apply multivariate statistical analyses in the attempt to 
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understand the complicated workings of the human being and the 
impact of a curriculum which is expected to materialize years after 
school leaving. The unproductiveness of past educational research is 
only partly due to a lack of resources; it also presents a call to develop 
new research strategies appropriate to unraveling the complex inter- 
actions of personal, cultural, and school factors that undoubtedly 
have an impact on learning. The general shortage of educational re- 
searchers is great, but in the social studies the shortage is critical. 


SUMMARY 


To recapitulate, in considering elementary and secondary education 
needs for the seventies, particular attention should be paid to social 
studies education. This area of the curriculum, critical because it has 
assumed the major responsibility for citizenship education, has not 
received the Federal program attention it deserves, by comparison, 
for example, with science and mathematics education. Moreover, much 
money for curriculum development has gone into social science, rather 
than social studies, education. The result, due also in part to an inade- 
quate definition of social studies as a handmaicden of the social sciences, 
has been a curriculum — deemed irrelevant by students and hav- 
ing little visible impact on their later behavior as citizens. 

Badly needed 1s a major commitment of funds to prepare profes- 
sionals able to cope with the special philosophical and research de- 
mands of social studies curriculum development, teacher educators 
aware of and able to engage prospective social studies teachers in the 
issues of citizenship education. Needed also is a major support for 
curriculum projects focused on identifying and teaching the basic ele- 
ments of citizenship. If the pressing questions about teaching and 
learning generally, but especially in regard to social studies educa- 
tion, are to be answered in the forseeable future, massive support to 
programs for training researchers (far beyond that provided by Title 
IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) must also be 
provided. 

The educational needs for the seventies are undoubtedly great in 
general. But nowhere are they more deserving of attention than in 
social studies education and in the press for more educational 
researchers. 





EDUCATION IN THE 1970’s—PROBLEMS AND PRIORITIES 
TOO LONG NEGLECTED 


Thomas D. Sheldon, Superintendent, Baltimore City Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Thank you for giving me an opportunity to express some thoughts 
with respect to elementary and secondary educational needs for the 
seventies. The following are some brief comments concerning subjects 
which I feel will become increasingly prominent in our thinking as we 
begin to work toward and organize for education in the next decade. 
Such an approach may not provide the most desirable continuity but 
should serve at least to outline some of the more pressing problems 
which it would seem will confront us. 
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1. First thoughts on the subject of elementary and secondary educa- 
tional needs for the seventies are conditioned by visions of the chang- 
ing tenor of society in the next decade and what educational needs 
might. be appropriate to such a society. One quickly comes to the reali- 
zation, however, that we also have an overly sufficient set of unmet 
needs late in 1969 which so far give every indication of persistence 
throughout the next 10 years. 

Unquestionably, most American educators will cite finance as the 
Number 1 concern. Perhaps the Baltimore City Board President, Mr. 
Francis Murnaghan, brings this problem into focus best by citing the 
average cost of education in our good private schools, and the cost of 
educating a child in our various Armed Forces Dependent Schools, 
and the difference between those figures and the sums being spent to 
educate public school children today.’ It should be amply evident that 
the public educator is no more able to provide a quality education with 
less dollars than 1s his private or Armed Forces counterpart. The only 
alternative, a completely unacceptable premise, 1s that society is willing 
to provide lesser quality for the greater mass of public school children. 
The financial problem, then, involves first of all an acceptance of the 
importance of good education to this country, and, secondly, develop- 
ment of appropriate means of financing such an education. With re- 
spect to the latter, it is certain that dependence on local financing of 
education is outmoded and increasingly impracticable. Our cities are 
faced with decreasing tax bases against which to match increasing 
demands and associated costs. Recourse lies in a broad-based approach 
which will take advantage of the taxing structure available at the 
Federal level, and the allotment of common resources on the basis of 
relative need and ability to support programs in the various States 
and their school districts. 

2. Future students of history may well study the various curricula, 
statements of philosophy, objectives, and goals available throughout 
the United States. If they compare these statements with actual pro- 
grams and try to relate them to educational problems of the day, they 
will wonder why our practice deviated so far from our intentions. If 
the American public is to pay for truly high quality education, it will 
need much more clarity as to exactly what we intend to do, and how 
we intend to do it, as well as some performance data indicating that 
we can and do fulfill our intentions. While we are expected to deliver a 
product—presumably young people prepared to take advantage of 
further education and/or to effectively contribute their services to the 
American earning base and young people educated to understand and 
promote the American democratic ideal—more and more time has been 
devoted to pursuits in other directions. 

There is a need for clear definition as to and agreement on our goals. 
Tf the above are worthwhile basic pursuits, we will also need an atti- 
tudinal environment more conducive to their satisfaction. The Ameri- 
can public school, through its proximity and accessibility to society, 
naturally lends itself to many other uses. It has been the servant of 
our society when other institutions have failed, probably through their 
relative lack of amenability. Examples are found in pupil and staff 
integration, a myriad of health and welfare programs administered 





1 See Francis D. Murnaghan, Jr., “Federal Education Legislation Trends,” a paper pre- 
sented at the National School Boards Association Convention, April 13, 1969. 
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through the public school system, service as the principal remaining 
major forum for participatory democracy, as a testing vehicle for both 
centralization and decentralization of regulatory and governmental 
processes, and for many other major and minor societal services too 
numerous to mention here. 

What many school administrators are saying in general was voiced 
long ago by the classroom teacher who began to find her time pre- 
empted with problems of milk money and stamp sale to the exclusion 
of her involvement in what she thought was her original purpose. 
It does seem clear that the pendulum is moving back to basic premises 
but there will be a need for acceptance of the role of the school, clearly 
defined, before we can insist as we should that the public system ac- 
count effectively for its activities. 

3. We know much more in 1969 than we even begin to practice. It is 
to be hoped that. the next decade will see widespread application of 
general instructional techniques demonstratively effective, vet not uti- 
lized. Perhaps the best known of these approaches involves the use of 
television and other audiovisual devices. We have a whole nation being 
educated daily, unfortunately not always positively, through the public 
media. There are still public schools who have not scratched the sur- 
face in terms of using these devices on a regular basis. Effective films 
and tapes remain largely in a supportive role to lecture presentations, 
although it is amply evident that the major part of instruction might 
well be based on their use. Our armed forces, both in technical educa- 
tion and in such fields as foreign language teaching, have long ago 
learned the value of these devices, yet they have not yet spread as they 
must to our public school classrooms. 

4. Probablv the major preclusion to adoption of different techniques 
hes in the unfamiliarity of our generation with the use of more modern 
approaches, We were taught with a lecture method, sometimes aug- 
mented with laboratory and demonstration approaches. Our colleges 
still teach our teachers this way, even as they teach about the very im- 
plements we wish a new group of teachers to utilize! Still, one can 
scarcely place the blame on higher education alone. even if it has been 
amply demonstrated that we tend to teach the way we were taught. 
The practical training grounds for future teachers are the public 
schools and our voung people gain their classroom internship experi- 
ences in situations which really have not changed much in the lifetime 
of most of us. So our methodologies perpetuate themselves and there 
will be a need for the American public to foresake these naturally 
assumed notions as to what constitutes good teaching, as well as for 
educators to attempt new approaches realistically rather than 
theoretically. 

In the latter part of the 1960’s we have begun to move toward better 
utilization of our total human capital. Education will need to continue 
in these directions through the increased use of persons trained as 
technicians, as teacher assistants, as teacher aides, and in many asso- 
ciated pursuits where they have already proven to be effective. Such a 
direction has also allowed an involvement of the community to be 
served with the actual process and thereby has provided advantages to 
the economy, as well as to better understanding of procedures and 
problems. 
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Associated with these directions will be a need for different ap- 
proaches on the part of professional associations and unions. There is 
a natural tendency on the part of all of us to protect. our particular 
status quo. This leads to a tendency to refute the advantages of impli- 
cation of the “noncertificated” person on a personal threat rather than 
rational ground. Another major need will be for these associations to 
recognize further the necessity for performance to justify continued 
economic progress in the profession. It is not too far fetched to envision 
that the demand for teacher contracts at specific sums will soon meet 
with a demand for specific accomplishment and even include the aboli- 
tion of tenure rights, as we presently know them. 

5, We need to accelerate the acceptance of maximum utility in design 
and use of school plants. Happily, we seem to have learned much from 
commerce and industry in terms of developing and constructing schools 
which fit the needs of education in an economical fashion. The direction 
should continue awav from the ornate and v-asteful and concentrate on 
satisfying basic needs, There is a clear trend away from heavy build- 
ing in a city, including a full auditorium and all of the appurtenances 
one might expect if the building were to serve all the functions re- 
quired in an isolated community. Styles are more simple. Prefabri- 
cated techniques are being more widely utilized. 

We should come to the realization that such buildings can be attrac- 
tive, that they need not necessarily be identical, and that assembly line 
techniques do not indicate poor quality. Computer and systems tech- 
niques will improve our planning processes; they give us the oppor- 
tunity to look at the large picture each time we undertake a specific 
project. 

Associated with construction of buildings will need to be an accept- 
ance of the necessity for their full utilization. The 1970’s should mark 
the end of the American period of nine-month school building utiliza- 
tion. Although we know that the original seasonal problems of a rural 
economy no longer gencrally dictate our school calendar, we have 
continued to feel that the vacation habits of Americans will not allow 
acceptance of schools which operate on a 12-month basis. For one 
thing, we cannot afford the luxury any longer. Gains in instructional 
time involve gains in scarce financial resources as well as in educa- 
tional opportunities for those needing acceleration or remediation. 
Rotation of attendance patterns for different children in different at- 
tendanes time blocks, as well as development of 12-month programs, 
should become the mode during the 1970's. 

Perhaps the notion that any type of intimate or indirect community 
control, whether in a large community or small community, means 
automatic quality education needs to be effectively dispelled during 
the next. 10 years, preferably as soon as possible. The United States 
offers ample evidence of the success of various organizational patterns 
within which good education occurs. It is relatively easy to point out 
small and large systems in which the educational product is excellent 
or abysmally poor, however administered or governed. The major 
misunderstanding associated with the present trend toward decen- 
tralization is the implication that the product itself guarantees better 
quality. Nothing is further from the truth. While the interest of 
citizens in good education is an irrefutable positive factor in assuring 
good education, there is no guarantee that simply establishing smaller 
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educational governments will better take advantage of this principle. 
Each such project needs careful study; it is unlikely that any general 
formula will suffice in different cities and in many cases a trend toward 
centralization may be preferable to the direction contemplated. 

6. A New Yorker is more easily convinced of the values associated 
with a general measure of educational progress. One brought up under 
a State examination system, with all of its allegedly negatives, is also 
more likely to appreciate the positive attributes, Briefly put, a teacher 
who is given clear direction as to the aims of education in her class- 
room is not upset when 2 measure of the accomplishment of its aims 
is applied, so long as the factors affecting the accomplishment of its 
aims with a particular group of children. are also taken into account. 
The earlier part of this brief statement indicated a necessity for a clear 
delineation of our educational directions. If the American public is 
to engage in the massive support effort we think we need, it will also 
demand that we develop techniques of informing them as to our effi- 
ciency and quality of accomplishment. 

7. It has become increasingly apparent that our drive to emphasize 
the necessity for more education has been effective. All sorts of media 
have been used to emphasize, for example, the lifetime earnings ex- 
pectancy of college graduates as compared with those of high school, 
elementary, and nonelementary educated persons. Inadvertently, this 
approach has resulted in negativism toward and rejection of technical 
and skilled occupation training. We have a real need to inform and 
convince young people and our citizens in general of the many fine 
opportunities and the associated good earnings and advancement pos- 
sibilities inherent. in occupational pursuits other than those available 
through collegiate preparation. 

Concurrent with this is the necessity of changing our thrust in oc- 
cupational education. It is obvious that a large city cannot hope that 
one or two vocational schools can meet the needs of young people in 
these directions and an almost complete reorientation is in order. 
Fortunately, some good evidence as to better approaches is available. 

One suggestion is that the }. „blic schools focus on pre-vocational 
or pre-occupational education, giving students the general hasie ap- 
proaches on which commerce, business, and industry may establish the 
final occupaional education appropriate to their particular pursuit. 
To do this, we will need to enlist the cooperation of business and 
industry in having them agree to accept students in their eleventh 
and twelfth grades as wage earning trainees. The students will then 
have the advantage of earning while learning; the employer will gain 
the advantage of employees adequately trained to his particular needs. 

Such a reorientation will require acceptance of the fact that in many 
cases the nonprofessional foremen or department heads can be ex- 
pected to do a better job of education in a realistic setting than we 
can hope to accomplish in a more sterile schoo] environment. Such an 
orientation will also enable us to take advantage of the rapidly chang- 
ing plant, resources which we cannot begin to afford in a nonproduct 
oriented educational setting. 

Finally, it should be obvious that our young people, especially those 
coming from the most impoverished circumstances, will profit from 
an experience which allows them self-sufficiency while learning. The 
approach will require some rather drastic reassessment of the financ- 
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ing of vocational education. Employers will need at least partial re- 
imbursement for the costs associated with using their personnel and 
plants in this fashion. Part of the student stipend may require support 
from Federal or other governmental level sources. 

If society is to take full advantage of this new direction, we in public 
education must expect to conduct the formalized (English, social 
studies, etc.) portions of public education in the plants of commerce 
and industry. In short, it is wiser to move the educational establish- 
ment to the public and student rather than require the thousands of 
students to travel between school and the most natural occupational 
training site. The implications for such use of other community re- 
sources such as libraries, museums, and recreational centers to accom- 
plish similar objectives are apparent. 





ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION NEEDS 
FOR THE SEVENTIES* 


Mortimer Smith, Executive Director, Council for Basic Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Living as we do in a time of violence and of extreme views about 
many social arrangements, it 1s not surprising that one popular solu- 
tion to the educational problems of the seventies is to scrap schools 
as we know them. The educational revolutionaries insist the school 
has failed because of flaws in its fundamental structure and because of 
the human flaws of those in charge. These revolutionaries would con- 
vince us of the total evil of tests and grading, subject matter, standards, 
the seqrential curriculum, regular school hours, and middle-class 
teachers who refuse to believe that the child’s notion of relevance is the 
first. principle of sound education. In view of the fact that they write 
the best-sellers, have an increasing influence on both academic and edu- 
cation faculties, and that many of them manage to get ample foundation 
backing, I am not at all sure that these revolutionaries can be dis- 
missed as romantic, unlikely to have any practical effect on schools in 
the future. In any case, I think their presence on the scene ought to 
be considered in any discussion of the educational needs of the seven- 
ties. Those of us who have some ideas for renovating the educational 
structure ought at least be aware that the wrecking crew is poised and 
eager for action. 

Having gotten this reminder. or warning, out of the way, let me, as 
one who wants to reform rather than abolish the schools, address my- 
self to the subject raised by the General Subcommittee on Education— 
the needs of elementary and secondary education in the seventies. 
Starting from the basic assumption that the primary function of 
schools is the development of hasie skills and the training of minds, 
here are some of the things for which I think there will be an impera- 
tive need in the decade ahead: 1. Improved reading instruction. 
2. Better teacher training. 3. Clearer and better measures of educa- 
tional achievement. 4. More critical evaluation, in practice, of innova- 
tions. 5. Higher aspirations for children of the ghetto. 


*In writing this Article I have drawn freely on an article of mine which appeared in the 
March 1969 CBE Bulletin. 
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Reading, of course, is the essential first skill and the child who has 
an inadequate grasp of it is doomed to academic failure all along the 
line. Tt is hardy necessary to point to the shortcomings of many of 
our schools in teaching this skill; indeed, published (and unpublished) 
test scores show failure that amounts to a scandal. In his now famous 
speech in September 1969 to the National Association of State Boards 
of Education, Commissioner James E, Allen, Jr. described the cur- 
rent, situation in reading instruction as “inexcusible” and “intolerable” 
and called for a “nationwide attack” on reading failure. Unfortunately 
(in my opinion), he pulled the punch of an admirable discussion of 
the reading problem by saying that we must be concerned with the goal 
of better reading and not “become bogged down in debate over methods 
of the teaching of reading.” Method seems to me to be the crux of the 
matter, for the conditions Dr. Allen so eraphically described in his 
speech have come about in large part because of faulty methods. If his 
crusade is to make any headway, it is eventually going to have to face 
the fact that some methods of teaching reading are more effective than 
others, (It is interesting to note that until recently the Office of Edu- 

cation has, in effect, endorsed the conventional look-say method. But 
more of that later. , A superintendent of schools said recently, rather 
plaintively: “We have increased three-fold our remedial staff of read- 
ing specialists, speech therapists, and psychologists, Our reading scores 
continue to go down. Why?” One could only point out, within the 
bounds of politeness, that there might be some relation between zero 
results and the fact that there was no basic change in method. Tripling 
yonr staff without questioning vour methods is a poor road to reform. 

This brings us to the look-say versus phonics debate of which many 
schoolmen—including, I gather, Dr. Allen—profess to be tired. I sug- 
gest they try to overcome their weariness, for I am convinced that in 
a proper resolution of this issue lies the answer to improved reading. 
In recent years several phonics-based methods have come into success- 
ful use and are now being used by perhaps 15 percent of American 
school children. Enough comparative studies of the old and new 

methods have been made to indicate the overwhelming superiority of 
the reading programs with a phonies, or code emphasis, base. The re- 
form of reading instruction is a slow process, but one indication that 
it is coming is that many leading publishers are now moving away from 
the old methods. A wholly admirable goal for the seventies would be a 
substantial increase in the use of the newer methods in classrooms 
across the country. 

In the second area where reform is most needed, teacher education, 
there has been some progress in recent years. There have been some 
changes in certification practices and some honest attempts to make a 
broad liberal education the basis of the teacher's preparation. Some of 
the changes have certainly been superficial, like changing the name of 
Bear Hollow State Teachers College to Bear Hollow State Unive rsity, 
The complaint made a few years ago by Conant and Koerner that 
teacher education isa monopoly of the educationists is still valid. They, 

rather than the academicians, remain in charge. The mechanisms avail- 
able to them—their schools and departments of education, their na- 
tional educational and accrediting associations, and for the most part 
their certification requirements—still flourish and still dominate the 
field. We must be grateful for the undoubted advances that have been 
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made. But until the old establishment is willing to make some funda- 
mental changes, we will continue to feed into the schools each year a 
crop of undereducated teachers. 

A third area where reform is needed is in measuring achievement. 
There is an amazing lack of overall information about what students 
learn. The paucity of information has its roots in the reluctance of 
educators to release data about achievement to the public and their 
morbid fear of comparison, that 1s, of measuring one school system 
against another. A layman who is interested in knowing how State or 
Town A’s schools compare with State or Town B’s must for the most 
part go by hunch and impression. The picture is not. al] dark, however. 
California and New York now have uniform programs of state-wide 
achievement testing at the elementary level, and some of the results 
have become available to the public. During 1969 the first phase of a 
national assessment program got under way. The Committee on As- 
sessing the Progress of Education (CAPE) is collecting, by random 
sampling, information about educational attainments, abilities, and 
skills of students aged 9, 18, and 17. The results will not enable one 
to make judgments about particular school districts but will give some 
national picture of educational attainment. Such an assessment is long 
overdue. Perhaps it will prepare the way for evaluation procedures 
that will improve our ability to judge the competency of individual 
schools and school systems. 

I come now to the need for better and more critical evaluation of 
various educational innovations in practice. Since Sputnik, American 
public education has turned to experimentation and has shown will- 
ingness, at least in some directions, to abandon old methods for new 
ones that seem to hold more promise. The discovery method, foreign 
Janguage laboratories, individually-prescribed instruction, nongraded 
schools, the new math and the new English, programmed instruction, 
and team teaching are some of the innovations that have found favor 
with schoolmen. In some circles there has been a tendency to accept 
these innovations as necessities or as infallible devices: and there 
has also been a tendency to rely on them rather than on better teaching 
to improve the overall] educational program. Along with an admirable 
willingness to try new things, school people have sometimes seemed 
to think that all change is good or of equal value. Some of the innova- 
tions mentioned above have undoubtedly been worthwhile, but T 
submit that most of them have not. been subjected to rigorous critica] 
evaluation. As the pressures increase for school men to “innovate,” 
there is a pressing need for critical studies to determine the value of 
the great number of innovations already in operation. 

The final reform of which I would speak has to do with ghetto edu- 
cation. One of the most urgent tasks of public education at the 
moment—in view of the consequences of failure, one is tempted to sav 
the most urgent. task—is to improve the quality of education in big- 
city schools. This involves a change of attitude on the part of many 
adults and the adopting of higher aspirations for children of the 
ghetto. Many educators and teachers have developed a soit of deter- 
minism about ghetto education, although the rationale may not always 
be the same. This determinism may be based on differing notions of 
the nature of the slum child, especially the Negro slum child. Some 
teachers, including many Negro teachers, believe he is an undisciplined 
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savage, too dumb to learn. Others are inclined to rhapsodize about his 
naturalness and spontaneity and to point out that such an unspoiled 
child of nature may suffer a trauma by having middle class educa- 
tion or mores imposed on him. (It is teachers of this sort who are apt 
to tell us that we must not corrupt slum dialects by insisting on stand- 
ard English. 

Those holding these opposing views of the nature of the slum chiiid 
seem, however, to agree on one thing: millions of American young 
people in our cities are innately “different,” nonverbal and nonbookish 
children who will find irrelevant the kind of preparation in reading 
and writing that has always been one of the main tasks of the schools. 
Educators and teachers may be divided over the question of whether 
the slum child is imp of Satan or child of God, but many of them are 
united in thinking he is uneducable. | 

Effective ghetto education is further hamstrung bv the sociological 
view that the schools cannot do much for the child until the community 
and the home change. If you accept the conclusion of the well-known 
Coleman report that “schools bring little influence to bear on a child’s 
achievement that is independent of his background and general social 
context,” then it is futile to spend much time trying to improve the 
school’s instructional program. You might better be emploved in 
changing the child’s home and social environment, or at least in trying 
to make the school a branch of the welfare department. Ironically, 
many slum parents realize better than do their children’s mentors the 
importance of learning the basic skills. In my judgment the most im- 
portant of the reforms outlined in this article is the upgrading of 
ghetto education. A first step toward that reform would be the assump- 
tion on the part of all those working in ghetto schools that the children 
in their charge are capable of learning. 

Unlike the revolutionaries, I do not belicve that there is anything 
fundamentally awry with the structure and organization of American 
schools. Very often there is a great deal wrong with their aims and 
programs. I believe the schools are salvageable, and have named some 
of the reforms which, if effectively carried out during the seventies, 
can turn poor or mediocre schools into good schools. 

To sum up, I suggest that during the coming decade we need to 
improve reading: upgrade teacher education; provide clear measures 
of edueational achievement: engage in critical evaluation of current 
innovations, and others as they arise: and above all, change ghetto 
schcols from ineffective custodial institutions into effective learning 
institutions, There is no miracle pill for the 1970’s that will make the 
schools what they ought to be. Only such a program of reform, call- 
ing for dedication, hard work, and cooperative effort, will do the job. 

The General Subcommittee on Education, in asking the contributors 
to this volume to discuss the requirements of American education in 
the veventies, also requested their opinions as to what the Federal 
government should be doing to implement these needs. My answer 
may not be very helpful, but it will reflect my own philosophical biases 
about the Federal role in education. While I think that many Federal 
programs of recent years have been useful, and while I recognize that 
the national government will of necessity play an increasingly large 
role in the future in financing education, I do not consider Federal 
aid an unmixed blessing. The distributors of Federal funds for educa- 
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tion, being human, have views of their own which, because of their 
position, can become quasi-official views, with unfortunate results. 

Let me give, briefly, three examples of what I mean. Under the 
National Defense Education Act the laboratory method of teaching 
foreign languages became in effect an official method because the 
money went only to those willing to install the laboratories. Now 
studies are beginning to show that the audio-lingual method, based 
on the laboratories which Federal aid underwrote, is no more efficient, 
and often less efficient, than more traditional methods of teaching for- 
eign languages. For example Number Two, consider what, until re- 
cently, has been the role of the Office of Education in disseminating 
information about reading instruction. The publications of the Office 
having to do with this subject, and especially its booklet called How 
Children Learn To Read, endorse as the valid and official method of 
instruction the old whole-word, look-say method, with nary a sug- 
gestion that there might be better alternative methods. As a third and 
final example, the Office of Education, by its current support of family 
life and sex education “as an integral part of the curriculum for pre- 
school to college and adult level,” tends, it seems to me, to put the 
weight of Federal sanction behind programs that should be left to the 
discretion of parents and local school boards. 

I think the Federal government has a role to play in achieving the 
reforms for the seventies which I have outlined. Speaking for myself 
and not for the Council for Basic Education, I think it should provide 
statistical services; serve as a clearinghouse for educational informa- 
tion and for the results of research; provide a forum for all points 
of view; and provide financial aid where essential. (I would want to 
draw up some fairly precise guidelines to define “essential.”) Ob- 
viously, I see the Federal role as a limited, not a dominant one. The 
increase of Federal influence on education at all levels during the past 
ten years would suggest that my view is hardly a universal one. 


EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT LOOK TO THE 
SEVENTIES 


Robert J. Stalcup, Director, Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


INTRODUCTION 


Even the most casual and insulated observer of the current social 
seene must be impressed by the dynamic nature of contemporary 
American society. The crucial problems spawned by a changing and 
restless society have become the subject of much of the dialogue cur- 
rently being carried on between and among the governmental, educa- 
tional, and industrial communities. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to provide either a lengthy treatise on the genesis of such change or 
greatly detailed descriptions of the changes, themselves. To do so 
would be to belabor the obvious and to detract from the major intent 
of this effort—to focus on the implications of such changes for Amer- 
ican education and to suggest Federal policies and actions which are 
essential if American education is to meet successfully the demands 
being made upon it. 
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Not all cf the suggestions and considerations mentioned in this brief 
paper are original with me. It is difficult, however, to point out specif- 
ically individuals and sources which are responsible for first identify- 
ing the kinds of information which make up this report. Therefore, I 
am including a very brief bibliography of what I consider to be some 
of the more relevant, current publications—a synthesis of which pro- 
vided the basis for the majority of the thinking within this paper. 
Particular appreciation should be extended to Dr. Robert S. Gilchrist, 
former Director of the Mid-continent Regional Educational Labora- 
tory, and now Professor of Education at United States International 
University, Elliott Campus, San Diego, California, for that section of 
this document which deals specifically with implications for education. 


THE CHANGING SCENE 


An analysis of available written material suggests that some of the 
crucial issues facing American society at this time can be listed under 
at least these categories: 

1. Science and technology 

2. Economics and services 

3. Changes in the social structure 
4. Changes in the American ethic. 

Neither the listing of issues nor the categories are intended to be 
definitive; rather, they are representative of major areas of concern. 
It is our conviction that the resolution of these issues will require 
concentrated, cooperative efforts on the part of education and 
government. 


Science and Technology 

Scientific and technological advances will begin to make themselves 
felt more and more during the decade of the 1970s. 

Peaceful, commercial use of nuclear power will be greatly expanded, 
as will automated information storage and retrieval, computer tech- 
nology, and improved weather forecasting moving eventually toward 
limited weather control. In addition, the food population problem 
will become increasingly acute, requiring a cooperative worldwide 
effort for its solution. Medical advances in disease eradication, chem- 
ical methods for improving memory and learning, instant communi- 
cation—both audio and visual—through new uses of the laser and 
enormous advances in the biological sciences will provide scientific 
and ——— changes to which education and government must 
respond. 


Economics and Services 

In the field of economics and services the 1970’s will find family 
expenditures greatly increasing from their current levels. This will be 
coupled with the demand for social services, both of a higher order 
and broader scope than is currently the case. Disorder, riots, and dem- 
onstrations will continue to provide traumatic evidence of unmet social 
needs. The inability of Local and State government to deal effectively 
with problems of increasing scope and complexity will result in a 
further shifting of responsibility to the Federal level. Demands for 
more relevant, accessible, and low-cost educational opportunity will 
increase from all segments of the society. 
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Changes in the Social Structure 

Accompanying the changes indicated above will be concomitant 
changes in the social structure of America. This will take the form 
of changes in the size and distribution of population resulting in in- 
creasingly critical problems concerning adequate food supply, urban 
blight, pollution of air and water, disposal of refuse and problems occa- 
sioned by the dramatic need for new and better systems of mass trans- 
portation. America will move toward becoming a post-industrial 
society requiring conservation of natural resources for man’s pleasure 
as well as necessities. Employment in agriculture will continue to 
decrease, the shortage of skilled technical manpower will continue una- 
bated, career retraining will be essential, and intellectual development 
will assume new, high-level status and acceptance. The changing na- 
ture of social institutions will result in increasing invasions of privacy, 
a critical need for new patterns of relationships between and among 
government and other social institutions, and new systems of com- 
munication. Systems analysis and scientific methodology will be ap- 
plied by government and others to problems of policy research, and 
serious questions will be raised about the efficacy of State government 
and State boundaries as we know them today. 


Changes in the American Ethic 

At. least equal to any of the above in their effect on the American 
social scene will be the impact of changing concepts of freedom, liberty, 
personal dignity, and rights. Each of these will need redefinition and 
clarification. The ethical implications of new scientific knowledge 
must be more carefully considered. Orderly, organized, reevaluation 
of the law will be necessary, and the impact of technology will be given 
much more weight when viewing changing ethical standards. 

The list could be a great deal longer and much more detail could be 
presented to support the prosections listed above; but the point is 
made that American education and all levels of government are oper- 
ating in a cataclysmic social situation which requires cooperative, 
informed effort if the challenges are to be met. The briefest analysis 
of the kinds of trends which have been pointed out in the paragraphs 
above suggests that as a minimum there are these implications for 


education: | 
IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


1. The overarching goal for American education should be to de- 
velop self-directed learners who, because of their interests and resource- 
fulness and because of the efforts of the educational system, will have 
both the incentive and the tools which will permit them to continue 
learning throughout life. 

2. Education in America, both public and private, should provide 
for leadership and coordination to insure that appropriate educational 
experiences are provided wherever they are most appropriate, and that 
both people and technology are utilized as resources at a maximum 
level. It should be obvious that large slices of the continuing educa- 
tional effort will take place outside the traditional school buildings 
to which education is now largely confined. 

3. Both skilled and professional workers will require reeducation 
at least every three years for significant periods of time. 
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4. Education for leisure must assume high ay Span, and it must 
deal with the areas of home living, the arts, humanities, athletics, 
travel, and civic activities on the local, national, and world levels. 

5. Desire for health and longevity, as well as the knowledge 
necessary for their achievement, must become respected educational 
goals along with the ability to read. Educating the population to 
ways and means of dealing with ghey eae tensions and the main- 
tenance of a necessary amount of individual privacy must be under- 
taken. 

6. Serious attention must be given to increasing our knowledge 
about and evaluation of scientific discoveries concerning the use of 
chemical methods and drugs not only to alleviate handicaps but to 
increase learning and intelligence, In this regard, education must 
deal with such questions as whether or not mankind should consciously 
increase the percentage of individuals with high ability and whether 
the genetic-chemical nature of life should be purposely modified. 

7. A national commitment toward early childhood and adult educa- 
tion must be made, and these two crucial phases of the education spec- 
trum must be made integral parts of the nation’s educational system. 

8. The “near worship” of academic subject matter without concern 
for its contribution to values and knowledge related to living must 
be overcome. Curriculum priorities must be set on the basis of their 
contribution to the individual as he attempts to reach his potential as 
an active participant in coping with life’s problems and in gaining 
satisfaction from contributing to the welfare of man. 

9. The current stance among educators that the sciences are more 
important than the arts and the humanities must be changed. These 
disciplines should and must supplement and strengthen each other. 

10. New breakthroughs must be made in teaching and learning. Stu- 
dents must become more active learners and participants in planning 
experiences for reaching goals and in evaluating their achievement. 
The education system must permit students to learn as independently 
of the teacher as maturity and resources will permit, and, we must 
learn to express our educational goals in behavioral language which 
will permit accurate evaluation. 

11. Traditional organizational and administrative patterns will no 
longer suffice. New systems must be established which will facilitate 
new approaches, such as differentiated staff assignments, team teach- 
ing, modular scheduling, and more independent study. Schools should 
be open whenever their facilities and resources are needed by children 
and adults, even if this means summers, nights, and weekends. Man- 
agement functions should be subordinated to educational leadership by 
those employed to administer the schools. American education must 
become future-oriented. The luxury of limping along in the past, or 
merely reacting to the present, can no longer be afforded. 

12. The American educational system at all levels must become very 
much more research-oriented. The usual practice of “hit or miss” efforts 
to find solutions to pressing problems and the implementation of crash 
programs is highly unsatisfactory. They are expensive, time-consum- 
ing, and for the long pull simply do not justify the expenditure of 
resources which they require. Organized, systematic, carefully evalu- 
ated efforts at research and development utilizing the best: we know of 
systems analysis, cost benefit, long-range pianning and associated 
managerial functions are required. 
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NEEDED FEDERAL POLICIES AND ACTIONS 


The kinds of changes which have been indicated in the paragraphs 
above and the attendant implications for education require massive 
effort by the Federal government to assist State and Local school 
systems. 

Therefore, it would be my recommendation that the following areas 
of concern be given immediate and serious consideration by the mem- 
bers of the General Subcommittee on Education of the United States 
House of Representatives: 

1. The Federal Congress should move immediately to provide 
the full authorized funding for existing legislation. 

2. The Congress should provide for a combination of block 
grants and categorical aids to State and Local school districts. 

8. The Federal Congress should provide for funding on a mini- 
mum two-year basis. 

4. Action should be taken to consolidate related Federal legisla- 
tion titles under a single authority and require similar action by 
State and Local agencies which are to receive funds from such 
titles. 

5. The Federal government should provide incentives for State 
and Local educational agencies to work out cooperative arrange- 
ments with their counterparts in other States. Compacts of States, 
such as the Education Commission of the States and the Western 
Interstate Commission on Higher Education, should receive sub- 
po hlock grant support from the Federal Gov ernment. 

6. Vocational and technical education must be given a higher 
——— by the Congress when anthorizations and appr opriations 
are made. Additional support should be earmarked for chose 
agencies and institutions which have or are planning programs 
which are of a comprehensive nature, are relevant to business. 
professional, and industrial demands, and which represent 
planned. coordinated efforts, 

7. Federal programs supporting the humanities and_ social 
sciences at the elementary and secondary levels are critically 
needed. 

8, Greatly increased support for innovative programs for the 
preparation of educational personnel is needed. Current funding 
levels for the Education Professions Development Act are not 
adequate to meet the need. 

9. Federal policies toward educational research and develop- 
ment must become far more aggressive and supportive and should 
provide for special incentives to promote “action research.” 

10. Education for the disadvantaged—both rural and urban— 
must continue to be supported and at higher levels than ever 
before. Special incentives should be provided for those programs 
for the disadvantaged which are applicable to both rural and 
urban situations. 

11. New programs of international education for elementary, 
secondary, and higher education should be given priority status. 

12. Programs to encourage the further development of junior 
colleges should be initiated with particular attention given to the 
development of technical programs. 
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13. All the influence of the Federal government should be 
brought to bear on the outmoded and inadequate systems of 
taxation of Local, State, and Federal government. Tax reforms 
may well be the most. pressing problem facing local and State 


government today. 

14. Preschool and continuing education programs must be de- 
veloped. Legislation to expand existing efforts and to initiate new 
ones should be enacted as soon as possible. Particular attention 
should be given to programs which make maximum use of existing 
community resources which can supplement the efforts of the 


public schools. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION NEEDS 
FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Lindley J. Stiles, Professor of Education for Interdisciplinary Studies, 
Sociology and Political Science, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.* 


The United States confronts the 1970’s with a growing awareness 
that education is its most important—but grossly underdeveloped— 
national resource. What the nation is today, the progress it has made 
on various fronts, its high standards of living, are due more to the con- 
tributions and products of its schools than to anything else. Yet, de- 
spite the good job that schools have done and the dependence placed 
upon them, their relative influence today is declining. What was good 
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enough for yesterday is inadequate today. Schools are being called 
upon to perform expanded educational services, with higher levels 
of quality, to meet new requirements for individual and national de- 
velopment. Their inability to respond effectively is a cause of national 
concern. Increasingly, social deficits, such as the failure of the poor 
and minority groups to achieve the full benefits of an affluent economy, 
are becoming apparent that are chargeable directly to the inability 
of schools to live up to public expectations. Schools face a broadened 
burden to develop to a maximum the human talents of the society. 
The challenge is to extend the benefits of high quality education to 
all—a national goal of long standing that no longer can be postponed 
or rationalized away. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act, passed by the Con- 
gress in 1965, marked the first attempt by the Federal government to 
improve general programs of education. Because appropriations have 
been small compared to the job to be accomplished, its implementation 
to date has identified deficits more than provided corrections. Signifi- 
cant and lasting improvements in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion will require substantially greater amounts of financial support, 
better uses of funds available, and more extensive involvement of all 
kinds of people to plan and carry out educational programs, 

To strengthen education at all levels, the need 1s for more and better 
research—both basic and developmental—to discover better ways to 
educate as well as to develop and implement programs and resources 
which satisfy the different needs of different students and communi- 
ties. Research decision-making needs to be more diffused to tap the 
talents of various kinds of specialists and leaders, at local and State 
as well as national levels. Minimum achievement standards need to be 
defined and implemented on a nation-wide basis to assure that no child 
fails to attain the level of educational development essential for suc- 
cessful work and living. New systems to measure student development 
by individual growth norms, rather than by comparison with national 
averages, need to be developed. 

Pluralistic curricular orientations should be established and the 
new evidence of the impact of nutrition on early mental growth should 
become the basis for a new approach to preschool development of chil- 
dren. New sources of educational personnel in local communities need 
to be tapped. All require better and more practical preparation for 
their assignments. Maximum use of educational technology should be 
made. Large urban school systems need to be reorganized to bring pol- 
icy decisions cluser to people. School communities in cities should have 
the same control over their schools as do people who live in suburban 
school districts. Shared control and mutual respect must become reali- 
ties among racial groups as well as integrated attendance. Finally, new 
plans and partnerships need to be developed to finance and manage the 
nation’s system of education. 

To make elementary and secondary schools serve all children and 
youth effectively, education must become the highest priority for 
the United States. Required will be the same kind of support and dedi- 
cation that have made our space program so successful. The strategy 
must be that of persistent experimentation, continuous marshaling of 
resources, constant assessment of results, and the effective implemen- 
tation of more effective methods. Benefits that will come from such 
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efforts will be greater in terms of human betterment and national 
progress than anything else the nation might undertake. Furthermore, 
the results will be immediate; improvements in human resources bring 
quick and expanding returns on investments. 


A RESEARCH COMPONENT FOR EDUCATION 


A prior need of the 1970’s, if schools are to be improved, is to estab- 
lish a research component for education. A key reason why educational 
programs are obsolete and ineffective is the lack of research to keep 
them abreast of new knowledge. Most business and governmental 
leaders know that in this scientific and technological age research and 
progress are integrally related. They have observed than an enterprise 
that does not invest from 5 to 30 percent of its annual budget in re- 
search is doomed to failure. Yet, ironically, these same leaders con- 
tinue as stockholders in the nation’s largest public enterprise—educa- 
tion—that, as yet, has only a token research component. Until adequate 
research and development are provided, educational programs will 
continue to be from 30 to 50 years behind the times. 

Efforts to develop a research component for education are of recent 
origin, They date from the passage of the Federal legislation for the 
Cooperative Research Program of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, in 1954, and its funding with a half-million dollar appropriation 
in 1957. The budget for this pioneer program of research was increased 
slowly to the point that when it was incorporated with Title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, in 1965, the total annual 
allocation for research was at about the hundred million dollar a year 
level. 

No substantial increases have been made in the appropriations over 
the past five years. This amount, plus the expenditures at State and 
local levels that the Federal program has stimulated and those that 
are made by the education industries, represents a total investment in 
research of only a fraction of 1 percent of the annual education operat- 
ing budgets. The total, in terms of dollars, is less than the $300 million 
that one company, International Business Machines, annually de- 
votes to its research. The amount has proven too small to provide sus- 
tained support for the basic research that is needed to build the stock- 
piles of new knowledge out of which solutions to education problems 
can be drawn. It falls far short of the kind of support reauired to 
mount developmental types of research that are necessary to change 
school systems. 

With the backlog of unsolved educational problems, the United 
States needs to increase its investments in research in this field to a 
minimum of 5 percent of the annual expenditures for education. This 
should be a goal for the 1970's, At the Federal level, the proportion 
should be substantially greater, inasmuch as improvement and problem 
solving are key contributions that the national government can make 
to education. From 10 to 30 percent of all Federal appropriations for 
education should be earmarked to provide a research component. The 
proportion should be determined by the purpose of the appropriation. 
If it is aimed at improving the quality of educational services, the 
percentage allocated for research should be greater. State and local 
school districts, similarly, should allocate proportions of their budgets 
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to research, with the State following the national pattern of providing 
a greater percentage of its appropriations for this purpose. 

In 1969- 70, the total expenditures for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation are about $40 billion. If the nation were investing 5 percent of 
this budget in research, approximately $2 billion would be available 
from local, State, and national sources to find w ays to improve schools. 
Such an amount would compare favorably with ratios of expenditures 
for research in such fields as defense and space explorations, Increases 
in budgets for elementary and secondary schools are running about $2.5 
billion a year. Should this pattern hold, by 1980 the annual expendi- 
tures for elementary and secondary education will approximate $65 
billion. Five percent of that figure would be $3.25 billion, which is 
what the budget for research for elementary and secondary schools 
should be by that time. 

Failure to make research investments at this level will contribute to 
continued loss of relative ineffectiveness of education which has been 
mounting over the last two or three decades. It has become clear that 
inadequate support for research is the chief cause of this decline. Under 
our system of local and State support for basic educational programs, 
research must. be funded primarily by the Federal government. Failure 
to enable State and local governments to strengthen schools by essential 
research mav result. in the eventual breakdown of ihe present system of 
local control of education. If this catastrophe should occur, Federal 
control and operation of the people’s schools is almost certain to result. 

Of the total amounts budgeted for research, at least 20 percent 
should be allocated throughout the next decade to basic research that 
aims to increase the stockpile of knowledge about education and its 
processes. This proportion 1s higher than business and industry allo- 
cate to basic research—between 4 and 5 percent. The reason 1s that so 
little basic research has been done in the field of education. A backlog 
of knowledge needs to be developed. The remaining 80 percent of the 
research bud get should go to applied and developmental- -type research 
that aims to translate knowledge into improvements in school 
programs. 

The development of policy decisions for educational research con- 
tinues to be a problem. The tendency is for such decision-making to 
he too centralized and too much the prerogative of a few specialists i in 
research who cannot represent all the resources that should be drawn 
upon. The need is to tap the talents of all kinds of specialists—in the 
academic fields as well as the various branches of education, leaders 
in schools at Local and State levels, and experts from the education 
industries. Above all, research on educational problems should shun 
monolithic approaches. 

Experience demonstrates that local and State commitments to re- 
search follow the national leadership. If a research component for 
education is to be established, the Federal government will have to lead 
the way. It should do so by ‘building into every Federal expenditure 
for education an appropriate research and development operation to 
make certain that programs accomplish the objectives that cause their 
creation. 

Minimum ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS 


A priority target of educational research should be the establish- 
ment of new kinds of minimum achievement standards that mark the 
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intellectual skills and knowledges required for successful living and 
employment as well as academic progress. Standards now in use are 
based entirely vpon norms of attainments—the level achieved by half 
of the students of a given age—rather than on the minimum that is 
necessary. It is customary, for example, to judge a child’s progress in 
school by how his achievement ranks in comparison to the general 
norm. If he shows development that equals or exceeds the norm, it is 
assumed that he is learning satisfactorily. If he ranks below the norm, 
however, as half of all students do, concern is expressed. To say that 
half of the students fall below their grade level in reading is merely 
to state a statistical constant. Because the grade level in reality is noth- 
ing but the norm for all students of an age who have been tested, it is 
inevitable that half will rank below and half above. To get all “above 
the norm,” as teachers are sometimes urged to do is an impossibility ; 
as learning increases, the norms are raised. 

What norm scores do not tell us is the minimum amount that a 
student needs to know in order to be able to function satisfactorily 
in life—to hold a job, to advance in a field, to maintain a family, or 
to perform as a citizen. Nor do they tell us the minimum educational 
development necessary for advanced study in a field. Another defi- 
ciency in norm scores Is that they are PO on measurements that are 
culturally biased in favor of white, middle- and upper-class students 
who compose the majority of the school population. Such tests do not 
offer a fair and accurate measurement of children and youth of mi- 
nority groups whose cultural backgrounds differ. 

Minimum achievement standards need to be developed that are 
adapted to cultural orientations of different kinds of pupils and re- 
lated to the various goals that. students are expected to aes They 
should provide the nation with a new definition of literacy—including 
scientific literacy—that will show when a student knows enough to 
function in life, instead of how many years of schooling have been 
completed, as is the present practice. They should make possible the 
judgment of achievement in various subjects, at given stages of de- 
velopment, in terms of minimum skills and knowledges required for 
subsequent educational progress. 

Once minimum achievement standards have been established in 
the various skills and subiret fields, educational efforts should be con- 
centrated on helping every child and youth to achieve no less than the 
required standard. Beyond this point of development, the goal should 
be to provide each with the maximum amount of learning that interests 
and abilities permit. Such goals should become realities by 1980. 

Another aspect of the measurement of student achievement relates 
to the standards employed to assess how much individual students 
learn. Present. practice compares a student’s scores on standardized 
tests with national averages, That. such standards are culturally biased 
is well known, Not so well recognized is the damage done to some stu- 
dents by unfair comparisons with levels of achievement of other stu- 
dents. What is needed is a system of judging achievement in terms of 
individual norms to assure that educational growth appropriate to a 
student’s developmental pattern is properly recognized and rewarded. 


PLURALISTIC CURRICULAR ORIENTATIONS 


Elementary and secondary school curricula, traditionally, have 
tended to be monolithic in orientation. They have focused almost ex- 
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clusively on the history and development of the white man and his cul- 
ture. Courses in art, music, history, geography. language, literature, 
social studies, science, and mathematics—all are oriented to the white 
man’s thinking and experiences, Almost no attention has been paid to 
the cultures of other races and ethnic groups, other countries or regions 
of the world. As a consequence, students tend to grow up ignor ant of 
the pluralistic values and cultures that. compose the world or even 
of those that are represented in the United States. For white children 
such restricted curricular emphasis tends to produce lack of under- 
standing and negative attitudes toward other cultures; for others, 
the black, brown, yellow, red, mixed and in-between, such cultural 
favoritism generates feelings of rejection and antagonism. 

The current crusade for “Black Studies” i in colleges and high schools 
stems from the omission of such content in school curricula. Repre- 
sentatives of other racial and ethnic groups have similar grounds to 
request special curricular emphases. Such demands can be exnected 
to continue and intensify until the curricula of schools are revised to 
give fair treatment. to the historical and cultural developments of 
various racial and ethnic groups that compose our nation. This type of 
curricula reform must take place immediately if intergroup tensions 
are to be counteracted. 

The curricula of elementary and secondary schools should be ori- 
ented to all nations and sections of the world, not just to parts of 
Western Europe as has been the tradition in the United States. The 
Soviet Union, China, Japan, Indonesia, the Middle East, Africa, 
India, Eastern Europe, the Scandanavian countries, South America, 
Spain, Australia, and even Canada are examples of important nations 
and regions of the world that have been slighted in school curricula 
in the United States. Students of today need a broad understanding of 
all parts of the world. They need to know what other people are like, 
the kinds of cultures and political systems that have developed. Most 
of all, they need to perceive the relationships that prevail among 
people of various cultures, Such orientation to the world is essential 
as a part of a complete education for elementary and secondary school 
students. It is required to prepare our students for citizenship in a 
world where international relations are so influential om national 
policies. Modern communications media, world trade, trave!, and po- 
litical interactions have made better understanding of tne world 
prerequisite to the decision-making to which all citizens must con- 
tribute in a free society. 

Another curricular need is to give Courses in the humanities and 
social studies, and to some extent in the sciences, a “people-focus.” Tf 
children and youth are to develop the kinds of human understandings 
and relationships that are needed for life in « pluralistic society, they 
need to come to appreciate the qualities and characteristics of people 
that make harmonious human relations possible. Trad'tional!v, schol 
courses have tended to glorify conflict and confrontations between 
people—war, political conflict, and social tensions, Events and dis- 
coveries tend to be evaluated in terms of their contribution to conflict. 
Explosives, airplanes, atomic fission, and even space exploration are 
given military missions, to illustrate. Political policy-making is seen 
as a war game played against an enemy. Domestic programs even have 
their villains and conflict focuses. The need is to educate for har- 
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monious human relationships, for positive social processes, rather than 
for conflict and confrontation. 


NUTRITION AND BARLY MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Research has documented the fact that nutritional deficits during 
early childhood reduce mental development. Ninety percent of brain 
growth occurs before the age of six. With malnourished children, 
studies have shown, the brain does not develop during preschool years 
as does the rest o? the body. The retarded brain growth usually starts 
when the child quits nursing the mother. By the time the child has 
reached school age, irreparable brain damage has been done. Restora- 
tion of brain growth can be achieved by good nutrition but it must. be 
done early—between the ages of two to six. Thus, nutritional deficits 
must be corrected before present school programs begin, rather than 
after as is the current practice. 

A sizable percentage of ghetto children in the United States are 
malnourished. In Chicago, for example, it is estimated that 40 per- 
cent of such children are not getting the proper nutrition. For these 
children, mental capacities will become limited and no matter how 
much is spent on elementary and secondary education, such deficits 
must be corrected. If schools are to help such children, they need to 
join with public health agencies to provide the needed nutrition and 
training in health habits during preschool years. 

It is vital that schools become involved in programs of nutrition 
for preschool children. Research has demonstrated that nutritional 
deficits cannot be corrected without educational support to train 
mothers and families. It is of little help to provide funds for food 
unless parents are taught the effect of poor nutrition on their children 
and how to provide healthy diets. To achieve this kind of parent educa- 
tion, programs of nutritional development should be linked with ele- 
mentary schools. Each school should establish a program of nutritional 
service and parent education that will reach every child continuously 
during the six years prior to school entry and continuing throughout 
school years. Help from health and government agencies should be 
linked to such programs. 


TRAINING EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


The Education Professions Development Act, passed by the United 
States Congress in 1967, aims to improve and broaden the kinds of 
personnel needed to operate schools. It provides for the assessment of 
national needs and the determination of the Federal role and strategies 
for meeting them. An assumption back of this legislation is that the 
improvement of educational personnel—broadly defined—is a key 
to reform in education. To improve educational personnel, new kinds 
of human resources need to be identified and recruited, new kinds of 
training programs need to be devised and researched. Access to train- 
ing programs and careers in education must be equalized for potential 
educational professionals to the point that cultural and economic back- 
ground do not function as selective factors. The Federal government 
is seen as a key agent of change since its appropriations can be dis- 
cretionary 1n purpose. 
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With respect to elementary and secondary education, plans to imple- 
ment the Education Professions Development Act aim to: 1) bring 
new kinds of people into schools, with special emphasis on the highly 

talented, especially among the poor and ethnic minorities; 2) demon- 
strate through training new approaches to developing, organizing, 
and utilizing personnel technology for more efficient and effective 
instruction in the schools; 3) provide training for people in fields 
where highest priority manpower needs have been identified; and 4) 
meet critical problems in the schools. Already programs are under 
way at fifty-seven centers that unite the resources of school systems 
and universities to achieve these objectives. The new kinds of personnel 
being recruited and the innovative programs that have been formu- 
lated give encouragement that the program will achieve its objectives. 

Eight Illinois colleges and universities have already developed pro- 
grams with support ‘from the Education Professions Development 
‘Act. Included are the Univ ersity of Chicago, the University of Illinois, 
Northwestern University, and a consortium of institutions in the Chi- 
cago area—Chicago State College, Concordia College, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Loyola Univ ersity, and “Roosevelt University. Although each 
of these experimental programs has unique characteristics, the one 
developed by Northwestern University, in cooperation with the Chi- 
cago and Evanston, Illinois, Public Schools, illustrates the impact 
that the Education Professions Dev clopment Act is making. The 
objective is to prepare teachers and leaders to train teachers for urban 
schools, Minority group members are given priority. The program 
itself is built around firsthand experience in urban schools, com- 
munities, and agencies, Clinical experiences are supported by aca- 
demic seminars that focus ox: conditions encountered by the partici- 
pants and make use of problem-solving approaches. In addition to 
professional concerns the emphasis is on 1 the politics and sociology of 
urban education, Approximately 60% of the student’s university pro- 
gram is taken in cognate behavioral science courses that relate to ur- 
ban and minority group problems. In addition, the resources of the 
University’s Center for Urban Affairs are utilized in the planning 
and implementation of the program. 

To date, the Education Task Force, chaired by Assistant Secrstary/ 
Commissioner James E. Allen, has worked with fifteen advisory sub- 
connnittees to chart. the implementation of the Edneation Professions 
Development Act through 1975. A prior goal to which the United States 
Congress should address itself is the full funding of all aspects of the 
program as quickly as possible. Two hundred and thirty-two million 
dollars will be required immediately for 1970. The amount will in- 
crease to $330 million the following year. Subsequent advances in 
funding will be required to maintain the expansion and continuation 
of training programs, Plans should be made by the Congress to con- 
tinue and ‘expand this program throughout the 1970's, prov ided that 
it lives up to its promise during the first five vears of operation. 


User or EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


Improvements in elementary and secondary schools will require the 
maximum use of educational technology. The new communications 
media are already developed. Their effectiveness in promoting learn- 
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ing has been demonstrated. What remains to be done 1s to program 
such instrumentation to the instructional needs of different types of 
students and to teach teachers how to use the resources. The research 
needed will be more in the software of curriculum design and plan- 
ning than in the hardware, although improvements will be required 
in the latter as instructional programs are formulated. 

Using the new resources of educational technology requires.a sys- 
tems approach to instruction. Interdisciplinary teams of specialists 
are required to give the classroom teacher backup help to plan and 
test out programs of instruction. Advantages include a reduction of 
the routine chores that. teachers have to perform. Teacher time is freed 
to make possible individual counseling and tutoring of students and 
inservice training for teachers, New types of deployment of profes- 
sional talents are made possible with each teacher being scheduled to 
work at his highest. level of professional efficiency. Paraprofessional 
personnel can be utilized to help with the less demanding tasks of 
instruction and the management. of students. 

In the use of educational technology, priority should be given to 
the development of programs that are suited to the various minority 
and ethnic groups. Heretofore, such resources as programmed learn- 
ing, educational television, and computer assisted instruction, as with 
most textbooks, have been designed and used with the middle-class 
white student. Those who need assistance most, the culturally handi- 
capped, have not had the advantage of help from the communications 
media. The fact is, however, the educational media can do more for the 
child with learning difficulties than for any other. Programmed les- 
sons can provide systematic, sequential instruction that assures that 
each step in a learning process will be mastered before moving to the 
next. Suflicient. drill to fix skills and content can be supplied. Assess- 
ment of progress can be constant. All that is required is for programs 
to be specifically designed for this type of student. who, in fact, may 
be the numerical majority. 


REORGANIZING SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


With the urbanization of the United States, school systems have 
become too large, too centralized, too monolithic and too bureaucratic 
to meet the needs of the diverse kinds of students that must be served. 
With decision-making far removed from local schools and their clien- 
tele, a communications gap has developed that. generates lack of con- 
fidence and resistance. The legal mandate for racial integration has 
produced further conflict which has been intensified by lack of com- 
munity involvement in planning and implementation. 

Large urban school systems need to find ways to decentralize. The 
objective of providing the best. possible education for all children can 
be more vigorously pursued by bringing educational decision-making, 
as much as possible, to the local school and community level. At the 
same time, the advantages of a large system—such as purchasing 
power, diverse professional assignments for personnel, equalization of 
opportunities and long-range planning—should be maintained. How 
such reorganization should be done will have to be answered by re- 
search and experimentation. It is to be expected that. initial efforts 
will meet with difficulties in many school systems. People have to learn 
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how to help manage schools just as they have to learn other forms 
of democratic participation. Progress will be hastened, however, if 
the process of reorganization is systematically planned and researched 
as it progresses. 

Research is needed, too, to achieve healthy racial integration. More 
must be done than merely scheduling students of different races to 
attend the same schools and classes. The need is to help children and 
parents to learn to respect each other, to work together in harmony, 
to share equally in the opportunities and benefits that education can 
provide, and to join together in the control of educational policies. 
The goal of “one nation” can be maintained only if all racial and 
ethnic groups are assimilated into the power structure of education. 
Schools should be reorganized to permit such involvement. 


New PLANS AND PARTNERSHIPS FoR FINANCING EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary schvols are bankrupt for adequate financ- 
ing. They confront taxpaver revolts that defeat new bond issues and 
proposed increases in tax rates at a time when additional funds are 
desparately needed. This condition results from placing too much of 
the burden for financial support of schools on local real estate taxes 
and from the noninvolvement of people in critical decisions about 
schools, Inequities in rates and property evaluations, from community 
to community, intensify the resistance. Inequities exist, too, in teachers’ 
salaries, buildings, instructional supplies, equipment, teacher-pupil 
ratios, and the appropriateness and quality of education that individual 
pupils receive. State and Federal appropriations do not equalize the 
cost or quality of education, nor do they make up the budgetary deficits 
that exist in most school systems. 

The need is to design a new kind of plan for financing elementary 
and secondary education that brings local, State, and Federal resources 
info a workable and equitable partnership. One objective of such a 
plan should be to equalize the responsibility for the support of educa- 
tion on a nation-wide basis. Another goal should be to provide maxi- 
mum and appropriate educational opportunities to children and youth, 
regardless of race, ethnic background, place of residence or economic 
status. 

A parallel goal of a nation-wide plan to equalize cost and to maxi- 
mize educational opportunity should be to establish accountability for 
educational services. The nation should be concerned and should know 
how well children and youth are learning in all sections of the country. 
Evidence that investments in education are producing anticipated 
educational results should be continuously collected and publicly dis- 
seminated. Where deficits are found, research should be instituted to 
discover and induce correctives. Resources should be marshaled until 
results are produced. 

The partnerschip developed between local, State and Federal edu- 
cational and governmental agencies should respect the historical roles 
of each. Particularly, is it Important that the Federal government 
maintain its responsibility to protect the rights of minority groups, 
which are often ignored at local and State levels. Nor should State 
agencies be by-passed by the Federal Government to link itself directly 
with school systems. It is imperative, furthermore, that involvement 
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of citizens at the local level be achicved to devise and carry out educa- 
tional policies. Equalization of educational support and the provision 
of educational services appropriate to the needs of different kinds of 
students can be achieved within the structure of the decentralized sys- 
tem of education that exists in the United States. What are needed are 
clearer and more functional definitions of relationships, new sources 
of revenue to replace the local property tax, and new ways to make 
educational services available to students in the kinds and amounts 


required. 


THE SCENE HAS CHANGED, AND THE TIME IS NOW 


Donald R. Thomas, Professor of Education, Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The poet T. S. Eliot remarked that “time present and time past are 
both perhaps present. in time future.” Therefore, to discuss the future of 
education in the seventies, we must highlight, at least briefly, if not tele- 
graphically, some conditions of the past and some problems of the 
present. 

In 1932, Professor George Counts posed the question: “Dare the 
schools build a new social order?” Today, that question might well be 
reversed: “Dare the social order build new schools?” There is little 
donbt that since 1932, the United States has built a new social order, 
for it has become largely urban, extremely mobile, and blessed (or 
enrsed) with instant and total communications. Its economy and its 
culture are characterized by growing abundance and increasing diver- 
sity, a condition which calls to mind Addington’s second law of thermo- 
dynamics, called “entropy,” or the continuous diffusion of energy into 
ever Increasing numbers of units. In brief, American culture is marked 
by overgrowths in stimulation and incredible variance in individual 
perceptions and commitments. So complex has it become that Mum- 
ford suggests that urban America is plagued with “negative symbiosis” 
or people living together in mutual conflict of interests which, if 
entropy holds, can only continue to escalate rather than diminish. 

So this is the society into which we seek to induct our youth. It is 
a society fighting to hold its stability, yet in frenzied pursuit of 
Camelot. It 1s television, jets, computers, rock and roll, pa 
personal polarizations. It offers more to its youth of everything, both 
goad and bad, pure or polluted, than any culture at any time in the 
world’s history. 

Now what of the schools in this new order? American education grew 
to maturity as the vision of the essentially smal] town-suburban, white 
middle classes. It has always heen characterized as economical (if not 
frugal), static (a culture maintenance agent), and fashioned after the 
carly efficiency models of agriculture and industry, meaning single 
product systems to produce a better ear of corn, a larger chicken, a 
hetter washing machine or a faster car. 

The educational process therefore has been didactic, prescrihed and 
engmeered to standardize the ideal. Like industry, public education 
has evolved into larger and larger organizations and become less and 
less personal and pliable, no-nonsense factories of packaged knowl- 
edge, assembly plants for proper Americans. 
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Not too long ago, someone raised a question (perhaps it was in a 
child in : school). He asked : “What has all this got to do with me and 
my world?” And all the educators looked up from their work benches 
and their assembly lines and noticed that the society had indeed 
changed. Now there were more discards than graduates in some schools, 
and even the ideal children, called Dick and Jane, had found, with 
McLuhan, that they had to “interrupt their education to go to school.” 
The truth was out; the king was dead, irrelevant and outmoded, even 
counter- productive. And no amount of money, Federal, State, or local, 
could put Humpty Dumpty back together again 77 the same old form. 
It was time for redefinition, retooling and renewal in the light of the 
new realities. To do otherwise automatically raised the question : “Can 
the schools still compete in the field of education?” 

Formal schooling involves the organization of three elements; 
people. ideas, and things. The people are the students and all the edu- 
cational personnel, plus: appropriate community contributors ; the ideas 
are the curriculum, meaning the knowledges, skills, values, ‘and atti- 
tudes the school proposes to ‘transmit to or ‘develop i in children. Things 
would include buildings, furnishings, and equipment. Ideally, the 
organization of each of these elements as well as their interrelation- 
ships reflects Frank Lloyd Wright’s admonition that “form should 
follow function.” The remaining problem then is to define the function 
or functions, and then get about the business of organizing in terms of 
those definitions. 

Most. of the educational innovations advocated in the past few years 
have addressed themselves to onlv one of the three elements, the ideas. 
Most have not proposed any fundamental reorganization of the people 
or the things, choosing instead to employ the shopworn platitude of 

“working within the system,” which freely translated has turned ont 
to be no change in the ore ganizations, but rather futile attempts to 
paste new ideas on old structures. It is difficult to teach about. the Space 
Age in a blacksmith shop, or to compete with television with personnel 
certified in the balloon age. ft is equally ludicrous to teach human re- 
lations in a segregated school. 

The millions of dollars distributed by the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 have had relatively little impact precisely 
because those dollars were not used to produce structural changes in a 
system which could no longer produce improvement, regeneration, and 
redefinition because of its antiquated and inappropriate forms. To 
change those forms is as necessary as the extensive changes industry 
Initiates regularly in order to remain vital and competitive, Such 
changes, when viewed by industry as a matter of survival, hold that 
nothing is sacred or indispensable, and decisions should be made devoid 
of sentimentality. 

The challenge to public education in the 1970's is impressive. 
Margaret, Mead has sugeested that if menns providing rel- vanes in 
terms of problems not vet formulated. It means preparation for careers 
not vet devised, and it means dealing with diversity. the scope of 
which is not yet coraplete. But the basic elements of our response can 
be suggested. ‘and some answers are already evident. 

First, if public education is to survive as a legitimate social institn- 
tion, it ‘will need a massive infusion of funds. But the allocation and 
distribution of those funds cannot follow old channels, the forlorn dry 
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riverbeds of the past. Such funds must be Federal and must be held 
to a strict accounting to see that they produce the needed changes. 
Federal funds, in short, must be accompanied by performance bonds, 
and must be incentives to change. 

Second, public education must reorganize. Perhaps this means 
Metropolitan Education Authorities to insure efficiency, and the focus- 
ing of resources. Surely it means the discarding of present school 
district. systems which stand as monuments to nineteenth century rural 
traditions. Perhaps it means a new compound, created from students, 
parents, professionals, and interested citizens, operating in parity, 
without the restraints of an encrusted bureaucracy, pliable and in the 
continuous motions of adjustment. Merely reassigning personnel, re- 
naming jobs, or retraining incumbents cannot substitute for total 
restructuring in which new roles are defined in terms of new functions. 

A Metropolitan Educational Authority could be a Board of 12 to 
15 people who employed their own professional research and evalua- 
tion staff. The territory governed by such a Board would then be 
divided into sub-areas, each with its own citizen advisory board and 
a chief administrator whose tenure would be subject to continued high 
performance ratings. Within the Authority, there would be specialty 
schools and activities which cut across sub-area jurisdictions. For ex- 
ample, abandoning obsolete vocational education traditions, one 
secondary school might be a technological school, training everything 
from machinists and electronic technicians to pre-engineers and com- 
puter programmers, and granting equal prestige to all. 

Reorganization would obviously involve reappraisal of the entire 
certification process for educational personnel. There has been no 
fundamental change in the conceptual framework underlying certifi- 
cation in 50 years. Elementary teachers still are required to amass a 
series of credits in the vaguely defined liberal arts, plus a professional 
sequence, the validity of which has never been verified. For most teach- 
ers, this has led to certification and the assumption that they can teach 
everything from space science to adverbs to African history. 

The single optimum model teacher, in the face of population di- 
versity and the explosion of knowledge, makes no more sense than does 
the single model Dick and Jane curriculum. Research in organizational 
theory similarly condemns to history the notion that teaching is some- 
how prerequisite to administration, as administrator certification now 
requires. 

Similarly, redefinition and reorganization would require remodeling 
of the evaluative criteria used to accredit schools, Extensive study 
needs to be initiated to develop appropriate evaluation guidelines for 
a modern, multicultural, multiracial, multistimulus education, not with 
the notion of reducing diversity but rather using that diversity as an 
organizing value. In short, accreditation must lead to multiple models 
of acceptable education, each with significant increments of prestige. 

The reorganization of things implies the rapid elimination of the 
conventional school building with, as Richard Foster says, “its cages 
for all ages” arrangement, Here, indeed, should Wright's dictum be 
persuasive, Space, nay the entire physical environment, should facili- 


1 The parity concept, or course, assumes social equality. To embark upon any major 
reorganization of public education without the explicit understanding that racial integra- 
tion is an absolute component would be both hypocritical and suicidal. 
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tate rather than impede learning. And as learning tasks proliferate, so- 
environment should accommodate rather than inhibit. 

Reorganization, with a commitment to reality, should at last insist 
upon forms which readily accomplish the social ideals of integra- 
tion and access to equal educational opportunity. And if this means 
subsidization of any segment of the population to insure their absolute 
right to full participation in the total school program, including extra- 
curricular and co-curricular activity, then so be it. Substantial revenue 
needed for this purpose might well accrue from a systematic elimina- 
tion of the duplicate service delivery systems now present in education 
and welfare activities, as well as the immediate institution of better 
one procedures to adjust income resources to demonstrated 
need, 

Fundamentally, the raison d'etre of Federal aid to education should 
be incentive to change. General aid, without a required commitment 
to reorganization and improvement, is not only wasteful, but counter- 
productive. On the other hand, incentive aid, coupled with perform- 
ance bonds, urges progress and invites responsibility. The assump- 
tion, of course, is that Federal participation in education is no longer a 
debatable issue; that education is as much an interstate problem as 
aviation, communications, or trade. For what happens to children in 
the South or East is very much the concern of the West or North, and 
vice versa. 

Categorical incentive aid then becomes a strategy to promote reor- 
ganization. Some examples of how it might operate follow: 

(1) Structural Change—Federal aid will be granted to clusters of 
school districts who form Metro Educational Authorities. Such aid 
would be used to ease transition, and to give sufficient general out- 
right. assistance to the districts involved so that it would be imperative 
for them to grasp the opportunity. 

(2) District Organization.—Federal aid would be granted to a 
school district which proposed, (and under performance bond, carried 
out) reorganization in functional organizational (rather than admin- 
istrative) forms that enhance the new priorities of relevant education. 

(3) Architecture and Environment —Federal aid would go to school 
districts to develop new and renewed school facilities where form fol- 
lowed function, This might take the form of environmental design 
awards. 

(4) Certification —Federal md would go to States to plan (and 
carry out) major adjustments in their certification procedures to pro- 
duce functional licensure rather than bureaucratic ornamentation and 
legalism, 

(5) Accreditation—Federal aid would be granted to regional ac- 

crediting agencies systematically to revise and enforce evaluative 
criteria which would cultivate the new realities of social heterogeneity 
and intellectual diversity. 
(6) Integration.—Federal aid would be granted to school districts 
which truly integrated (as opposed to merely desegregated). Such 
integration would necessarily involve not only people, but the entire 
intellectual and attitudinal climate and environment. 

‘ ) Deadwood.—Federal funds would be granted school districts 
to buy off contracts or force the early retirement of personnel who 
are elther unwilling to change or technically incapable in light of 
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the changes desired. This is a technique frequently employed in the 
Epor industry and found to be practical and acceptable in terms of 
the high priority placed upon winning. Certainly, public education 
needs winners. 

In addition, Federal aid must be allocated for larger blocks of time, 
say, three- to five-year sequences, Much educational innovation is un- 
dercut by the pressure to produce instant results. Time is needed to 
eliminate possible “halo” effects, for example. Time is needed to let 
an innovation take hold and have impact. Again, to paraphrase the 
poet Eliot: “Indeed there must be time, for a hundred visions and re- 
visions, for decisions and revisions which a minute could reverse.” 
Man did not achieve the moon on a one year Federal grant. 


SUMMARY 


Public education has become increasingly dysfunctional in terms 
of the realities of modern American culture. It is imperative that 
schools reorganize, not only their ideational structure, but their people 
and their environments. Education is a national necessity; therefore, 
the Federal government must intervene with massive support of 
change. Such support must be directional; therefore, categorical in- 
centive aid with performance bonds should be the form of future aid. 
Targets for fundamental change should be inter-district organization, 
intra-district structures, the physical environment, certification, ac- 
creditation, and racial segregation. In addition, there must be aid in 
blocks of time which make innovation possible and of persuasive high 

uality. 
i Much of what has been suggested here will be considered too drastic, 
too disquieting by some, but then the abandoning of leeches as medical 
accomplices was considered radical in its time. The urgency and in- 
tensity of the needs should be sufficiently persuasive to muffle the voices 
of fear and ponderous conservatism. Change is, after all, inevitable; 
only its direction and speed can be questioned. 

For the pragmatic American, who wants to be part of the solution 
rather than part of the problem, the challenge of these proposed funda- 
mental changes must be answered, in the words of the United States 
Supreme Court, at once. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS FACING PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 
SEVENTIES? 


Sidney G. Tickton, Executive Vice President; Ronald Gross, Vice President and 
Editor-in-Chief; and Paul Osterman, Program Associate, Academy for Educa- 
tional Development, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to describe the major problems facing 
American public schools in the coming decade, and to indicate alterna- 
tive approaches toward solving these problems. 


1 This paper is developed out of materials prepared for a number of Academy seminars 
and symposia. 
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To hold a subject so wide in scope within reasonable limits, rigorous 
selection has been essential. Other observers might come up with a 
somewhat different set of problems, and, in some cases, different al- 
ternatives. Thus, for example, the church-state issue is not treated in 
this memorandum. However, most informed analysts of the school 
system would select the areas, which are taken up in the following 
pages, as presenting the most critical problems facing our schools 
today : 

Goals : What Should the Schools Aim To Do? 

Control: How Should Decisions About Education Be Made? 

Financing: How Will the Needed Funds be Provided? 

Curriculum: What Should Be Taught? 

X oo and Teaching: What Kinds of Teachers and Teaching Are 
eeded ? 

Facilities: What Kinds of Facilities Will Be Needed ? 

Equality: How Can The Schools Provide Genuine Equality of 
Opportunity? 

Evaluation: How Can Quality Be Measured? 

Innovation : How Can Change, Based on Research and Development, 
Be Encouraged? 


GOALS—-WITAT SHOULD THE SCHOOLS AIM TO DO? 


The Problem 

The question of the essential role of the schools—what they should 
do and should not do—is increasingly important to everybody con- 
cerned about education, but particularly to those responsible for 
policy. The policy makers today must be prepared, if necessary, to 
expand the role of the schools or be able to show why not. 

Some people believe that systematic, organized learning, with the 
emphasis on the academic and intellectual, is the special function of 
the schools. However, others—harking back to an earlier generation— 
believe that schools should play a positive role in building a new and 
better social order. 

To the extent that this enlarged view of the schools’ responsibility 
prevails, the task of the schools (as applied to the conditions of con- 
temporary urban life) is made obviously so much the more difficult. 
However, for the schools to try to divorce themselves completely from 
community problems including matters of social and economic justice 
could be an abrogation of essential community responsibility. 

To raise such questions about the responsibilities of the public 
schools invites a debate on educational theory and philosophy. But as a 
practical matter, the schools have been increasingly extending their 
activities and scope. Even greater participation in community prob- 
lems can be expected of the schools in the future. 

Apparently, in fact, the prevailing belief that the schools’ prime 
concern is “academic” has perforce made room for the recognition 
that schoois have to offer programs in important areas—health, tech- 
nology, «itizenship, culture, recreation, and trade. This additional re- 
quirement is particularly acute where the home, the church, industry, 
and other institutions of society do not or cannot provide essential 
experience in these areas. 

Related to this conflict is the question of the time-span of the school’s 
program: should formal education begin very early in the child’s life, 
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prior to kindergarten or first grade, and should it continue, at public 
expense, beyond high school to embrace a year or two of junior college? 
The value of an earlier start is reinforced by recent findings in psy- 
chology, which indicate that early experiences condition a child’s en- 
tire later development. Extension of schooling for an additional year 
or two grows out of the demands of an increasingly specialized labor 
market. 

Today a good school system cannot ignore the influences—positive 
or negative—that home and community have on every child. It is 
bound to heed whether he comes to school well-fed or hungry; prop- 
erly shod or barefooted; whether he walks to school or is bused; 
whether he comes from a cultivated household or a fatherless ghetto 
tenement. 

In the big cities particularly, the aims of the public schools are 
woven into the aims and needs of the whole city. 


Alternative Solutions 

One approach to the problem of educational goals would be to main- 
tain the traditional stress on academic and intellectual training, de- 
spite the momentous changes in social conditions nowadays. To do so, 
however, would necessarily ignore the individual needs of a large 
proportion of children for whom such goals, as commonly exemplified, 
have proven to be inadequate or inappropriate. 

Going to the other extreme, the schools could try to spearhead the 
movement for overall social betterment—as vigorously advocated a 
generation ago by reformers like George Counts in his book, Dare The 
Schools Creaie A New Social Order? This approach would probably 
alienate most Americans, who seem to feel that, while the schools are 
necessarily concerned with the welfare of society as a whole and the 
child's development as a rounded human being, their role is primarily 
intellectual. 

A middle position would be this: society’s problems today are so 
critical that the schoois must participate actively in the areas of great- 
est public need and, through such intervention, hasten redress of 
existing and potential inequities. 

Those who support this middle position base their case not on theory 
but. on sheer utility. The school is in a practical position to act where 
other institutions have failed or cannot act or don’t exist. A good 
school can mitigate some of a child’s family, social, or economic handi- 
caps. Gifted school teachers and administrators can take the home 
and community into their confidence, establish a dialogue, even try 
to change what is baleful. For some children, in the worst circum- 
stances, they can if they will act quite literally zn loco parentis. 

The compromise position outlined need not rule out a commitment 
to the distinctively intellectual function of formal education, and this 
could serve to restrain the overextension and fragmentation of the 
school program. Perhaps the most searching examination of the goals 
for the American public school system was provided in 1963 by the 
Project on Instruction of the National Education Association. This 
distinguished group (whose work formed the basis for the NEA’s 
present Center for the Study of Instruction) consulted extensively 
with experts and leading citizens throughout the nation, and concluded 
that schools should focus on intellectual competence as the distinctive 
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goal of formal education. It cited the definitive statement once made 
by the Educational Policies Commission : 

The purpose which runs through and strengthens all other edu- 
cational purposes—the common thread of education—is the de- 
velopment of the ability to think. This is the central purpose to 
which the school must be oriented if it is to accomplish either its 
traditional tasks or those newly accentuated by recent changes in 
the world. To say that it is central is not to say that it is the sole 
purpose or in all circumstances the most important purpose, but 
that it must be a pervasive concern in the work of the school. 

Many agencies contribute to achieving educational objectives, 
but this particular objective will not be generally attained unless 
the school focuses on it. In this context, therefore, the develop- 
ment of every student’s rational powers must be recognized as 
centrally amportant.) 

The final report of this NEA group also recommended the develop- 
ment of specialized vocational competence as a primary goal of school- 
ing. Finally, it stressed the responsibility of the schoo] system in a 
democratic society for developing the potentiality of each child. 

It is, perhaps, this stress on the importance of the individual that 
may best reconcile diverse views of education’s goals. Concern for the 
individual embraces his intellectual development, his preparation for 
a chosen vocation or profession, the encouragement of his artistic sensi- 
tivities and creativity, the nurture of his spirit, will, and sense of 
purpose. But it is primarily through programs of organized systematic 
learning that the school can exercise this concern. 


CONTROL: HOW SHOULD DECISIONS ABOUT EDUCATION RE MADE? 


The Problem 

Who runs the public schools? The superintendents? The principals? 
The boards of education? The teachers? The local governments? The 
mayors? Parents and students? Who? The answer in a word is: 
“Everyone.” The school systems of the United States, it would seem, 
are everybody’s business (and by that token sometimes, it appears, 
nobody’s). 

But however much citizens at large are, or could be, involved in the 
determination of educational policy, it is the professional educators 
who must tend to the day-to-day running of the schools. At this level 
of administrative control, the public schools throughout the country 
face a problem familiar to businessmen : How can a large, necessarily 
bureaucratic, and centralized organization preserve or encourage local 
initiative and creativity ? 

Decentralization of authority and responsibility are the order of 
the day in many corporations which want to offset the negative effects 
of bigness. But the present pattern of school organization in most big 
cities tends to a higher degree of centralization. As a result, many 
urban school principals and teachers fee] insufficient freedom to plan 
programs for particular school populations. This rigidity is, viewed 
from one angle, the bad by-product of a good purpose: to further 


1 Schools for the Sivties. National Education Association (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1963), p. 111. 
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equality of opportunity among a city’s schools through the main- 
tenance of common standards for both programs and services. But 
well-intentioned as these procedures may be and as successful as thev 
may have been in the past, they do not meet the pressing problems of 
the present and the future. 

Obviously the centralization of certain functions—for example, 
long-range planning, purchasing, data processing, budgeting, build- 
ing construction, and overall policy development—augments economy 
and efficiency. On the other hand, when decisions bearing directly 
upon programs of instruction in particular schools and upon the re- 
Jationships among principals, teachers, students, and parents are 
masterminded from a remote central office, the school system takes on 
the character of a bureaucracy, and quality of performance and satis- 
faction—of students, teachers, principals, parents—is apt to be 
diminished. 


Alternative Solutions 

It is no longer possible to ignore the question of school control. In 
city after city, parents and others have made it clear that they can 
and will disrupt the educational process unless and until they are made 
to feel a part of it. 

One appreach is to involve directly in the affairs of the public 
schools citizens who are neither board members nor teachers nor 
necessarily parents, A new kind of partnership is in the making. As 
Francis Keppel has said : “Education is too important to be left only 
to the educators.” 

Harold Howe II, who preceded Mr. Allen as U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, has cited some of the major considerations in bringing 
about a stronger school-community partnership: 

At a time when innovations and increased specialization make education more 


complex, nothing is more important to its healthy growth than simple and direct 
communication from the professionals who lead it to the laymen who are respon- 


sible for it. ... 


Another approach would go beyond improved communication. 
Today educators, in many cases pressed by minority groups in the 
Jarge cities, are taking a new look at the possibilities for decentraliza- 
tion. (At the same time, in rural areas, the consolidation of ineffi- 
ciently small school systems continues.) Even the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation itself is in the midst of a program of decentralization through 
building up the capabilities of regional offices; State departments of 
education are being bolstered in the same way. 

Ex-Commissioner Howe suggested the lines along which even more 
progress might be made: 


I propose that we take a step toward broader local control of educa- 
tion by increasing the number of school boards in the densely populated 
urban areas, It seems to be absurd that our large cities, with hundreds of 
thousands of school children, should limit the advantage of stimulation 
from interested laymen on a school board to a single group of 10 
to 15 members. How can a dozen school board members give any sense 
of representation and participation to the many neighborhoods of a 
city differing vastly from each other in their economic and social make- 
up? It is worth exploring the notion, as New York City has, that per- 
haps our largest cities should have as many as a dozen school boards, 
each running a cluster of elementary and secondary schools, and each 
with a majority representation of citizens who live in the neighborhood. 
Such a system would bring a much greater sense of direct participation 
in the formulation of school policy. It would give district superintendents 
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a much greater chance to advocate promising new ideas in education, 
and it would generate a most productive variety of experimentation. 

We must welcome and encourage a responsible interest in the schools 
by laymen who hold no official position except that of citizen. I know 
that superintendents frequently resent school groups made up of local 
busybodies or the occasional self-appointed saviours of either the school 
curriculum or the local tax rate. But these abuses should not blind us to 
the growing movement of reasonable citizen interest in education. 
Worthy organizations at the local, state, and national level express 
this interest, and we all stand to gain by it when it is well planned 
and well led. 

Still another approach is the one which the United States Chamber 
of Commerce task force on economic growth and opportunity put 
forward in its report on education : competitive education. Under this 
arrangement the government would continue to finance the education 
of all children—but would offer, as an alternative to public education, 
financial support for private education up to the amount of the average 
expenditure per pupil in local public schools. The task force based this 
unusual suggestion on its conviction of the importance of sound edu- 
cation, coupled with a concern that the present institutional structure 
may not be the best or only way to achieve this end. The task force 
recognized that the suggestion raises constitutional questions, having 
to do with the participation of sectarian schools and with the use of 


the technique to permit racial discrimination. 
FINANCING—HOW WILL TIE NEEDED FUNDS BE PROVIDED? 


The Problem 

Spending money to get good schools is sound public policy: there 
is wide recognition of this fact. The reasoning can be entirely prag- 
matic. Research shows a high relationship between level of education 
achieved and personal income. Money spent on education is a good 
investment: it provides good rates of return to individuals, corpora- 
tions, cities, States, and the nation as a whole. The economic progress 
of the nation, and the future of business and industry specifically, 
depends heavily on the provision of the best possible education for 
America’s children. 

Nonetheless, American public education now faces serious financial 
problems. The system needs large additional funds every year—as it 
will for a considerable number of years to come—in order to fulfill its 
essential functions. But restrictions on educational financing, partic- 
ularly in the large cities, has meant that important school needs have 
been neglected. 

Heavy reliance on local taxes, together with legal limitations placed 
by State legislatures on the amount of school taxes cities could levy, 
has severely constrained the financing of many urban school systems, 
and faced them with serious deficits for years to come. 

But more money for city schools, desperately as it is needed, would 
not be enough in itself. The very procedure of initiating, developing 
and financing requisite educational change should be revised. In gen- 
eral, present procedures do not provide the basis on which to sad e: 
(a) which programs to expand, (b) how much to expand them, fe) 


2 Cited in Quality Education in Milwaukee’s Future: Recommendations t i 
visory Committee to Comprehensive Survey of Milwaukee Public Mongols ana ihe Me 
ane Rore g! School Directore (New York: Academy for Educational Development 
, pp. 78-79. , 
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how the expansion of any particular program should be related to 
overall needs, and (d) how much money to allocate for the changes 
contemplated to achieve the results desired. 

An improved procedure for financial planning is the “program 
budgeting” long used by business corporations and now being adopted 
by the Defense Department and other agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment. Using this procedure, a school or school system determines 
precisely — ought to be done to improve educational programs, 
allocates the necessary money and people, and then does what has to 
be done to reach the specific objectives established. Evaluation of costs 
as related to educational gains is an important aspect of program 
budgeting. 

Alternative Solutions 

Where will the necessary increased funds come from? Since the 
great depression, property taxes—still the main source of school fi- 
nancing—have been declining relative to other sources of funds for 
public schools. 

The levy of additional property taxes is one conceivable way to 
provide the additional money needed for education. However, prop- 
erty taxes based on assessments of real estate rarely reflect the true 
value of property, even after equalization techniques have been applied. 
More important, property values do not share proportionately in in- 
creased levels of income and production. And tax levies on property 
are subject to a wide variety of local resistances, including statutory 
and, in some cases, constitutional restrictions designed to prevent tax- 
‘ate increases. Organized opposition by taxpayer groups now appears 
to be augmented, in community after community, by a much broader 
opposition to increased levies for schools. In the years immediately 
ahead, therefore, property taxes can hardly be expected to provide the 
increased revenue needed to finance the improved education the times 
require. 

An alternative solution is a combination of income taxes and sales 
taxes, since these would harness both State and Federal taxing powers. 
Unlike the local property tax, these taxes reflect increased volume of 
income and production. They would meet greatly expanded expendi- 
tures for urban schools without hampering the economy, local or 
national. 

A subordinate alternative would choose between State and Federal 
taxes. In general, the basic principle of using State-wide taxing power 
to equalize educational opportunities throughout the State has long 
been an established policy, and State equalization has undoubtedly 
encouraged educational improvement. Until now, however, only the 
Federal government has recognized the special problems which high 
density and poverty bring to large city school systems; but Federal 
funds, while growing in importance, are still not adequate to make 
a real dent in these problems. Therefore existing inequities in State 
equalization programs and what to do about them are critical public 
policy issues. 

There is no doubt that the people of the United States can pay for 
the kind of education and the quality of instruction that they want for 
their children. The problem is now, as it has always been, how to make 
available for public schools everywhere a relatively small—but at 
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least adequate—percentage of the income and productivity of each 
city, metropolitan area, State, and of the Nation as a whole. 


CURRICULUM: WHAT SHOULD BE TACGITT 


The Problem 

The schools are an agency of society, and society’s needs and con- 
cerns at. a given moment in history have always, within limits, legiti- 
mately shaped the curriculum. Today the American society is chang- 
ing rapidly in many ways. These changes generate—perhaps more 
forcefully than ever before—this problem. What should the schools 
teach ? 

A brief look at some major social changes will help define the prob- 
lem. In the first place, the fate of the United States is tied up as never 
before with the rest. of the world. Are our boys and girls learning to 
understand the wide range of difference in human experience, belief, 
and culture among their contemporaries in other countries, and are we 
introducing children to these differences early enough in their school 
program ? 

Secondly, the United States is increasingly an urban and mobile 
society. Technological change climaxed by automation marks—and, 
at times, mars—our progress. Leisure time grows for most of our citi- 
zens. Minority groups are demanding the equal opportunities long 
promised but. previously closed to them. Pressing problems—of racism, 
air and water pollution. crime, highway safety, misuse of natural re- 
sources—impinge more and more on the American way of life. Do the 
schools provide young people with enough knowledge and understand- 
ing of these problems so that they can relate them to their own well- 
being and to their responsibilities? 

A third force affecting the school curriculum is the “knowledge ex- 
plosion.” The amount of new knowledge, together with the numbers 
of new jobs it produces, is so vast and multiplying so rapidly as to 
cause, in itself, an educational revolution. Schools have never been 
able to teach all that students should know, to be sure. The task has 
become so patently impossible that it places increased urgency on 
efforts to make formal education more selective in content, more 
centered on basic concepts. 

Finally, the need to reach more and more students, vastly different 
in their capacities and interests, challenges the standard school cur- 
riculum. The challenge strikes education at many different points. 
Schools are having to develop curricula to meet the needs of teenagers 
who once might have left school, and at the same time to devise pro- 
grams for prekindergarten children. The changing ethnic and socio- 
economic character of the scheol population, as a whole, has brought 
major new needs into sharp focus. 


Alternative Solutions 

Our society is changing very fast. One response is to keep the cur- 
riculum essentially the same, stressing the basic academic subjects and 
striving to make them more available and relevant for a wider range 
of students. 

A second approach wonld be to broaden the curriculum constantly, 
striving to keep the various subjects up to date, and to meet the chang- 
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ing needs of different kinds of students. This is the add-it-on approach, 
constantly attempting to make room for more things in the curric- 
ulum—international study or African languages, new technical courses 
or more advanced mathematics offerings. 

A third approach is to establish priorities among the elements of the 
curriculum. One criterion which has gained favor recently is: what- 
ever will help students “learn how to learn”—using procedures and 
materials which help the student learn how to acquire the particular 
knowledge and achieve the understanding he needs largely on his own, 
With this approach, for example, schools would strive for greater 
student understanding of international affairs and of the dramatic 
changes and problems of American society, without introducing huge 
quantities of new material into the curriculum. Instead they would try 
to train students in the basic processes of discovery and analysis that 
specialists apply to problems in their fields. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING—WHAT KINDS OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING ARE 
NEEDED? 
The Problem 

The most important—and expensive—single resource the school con- 
tributes to the quality of learning is the school’s professional staff: 
instructional, supervisory, administrative, and specia! services, re- 
media: instruction, guidance, psychological counseling, etc. Virtually 
every school system in the country faces difficulties in finding enoug 
qualified teachers. But the problem goes beyond mere numbers. 

As the school population, particularly in the cities, becomes increas- 
ingly heterogeneous, schools will more and more need sensitive teach- 
ers who understand the nature of individual differences and who, by 
background and training, are prepared to deal with them effectively. 

Teachers now and tomorrow must not only understand students 
better, but their subjects, too. Ten years from now, any body of knowl- 
edge mastered by a college graduate today will be largely obsolete. Yet 
ten years after college is just when a teacher is reaching the peak of 
performance and responsibility. Obviously, constant in-service train- 
Ing 1s a necessity. 

Supervision of teaching raises other problems, The responsibility 
for instructional supervision in most American school systems rests 
primarily on the central office personnel, on school principals, and, in 
secondary schools, on the department chairmen. This “standard” form 
has generally served the schools we'l. : 

There are, however, two major dangers in the standard approach: 

1. The inherent possibility that the ends of supervision may come to 
be a y identified with systemwide uniformity and conformity ; 
anc 

2. As well-organized supervision becomes increasingly “available” 
to both schools and teachers, teachers—particularly new, beginning 
teachers—may come to rely too heavily on supervisors for direction, 
make understandable efforts to satisfy what they perceive as the super- 
visor’s wishes and suggestions, and be correspondingly less inventive 
and creative in their teaching. 


Alternative Solutions 


There is widespread agreement that we need more teachers, better 
trained teachers, teachers who are able and willing to keep their 
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knowledge and techniques up-to-date, better conditions for teaching, 
and more effective supervision, Tow ean these be obtamed? 

One approach is to merely continue the trends of recent years, grad- 
ually raising Conchers’ salaries to attract and hold more capable people, 
and strengthening: preservice nnd in-service programs wherever 
possible, i 

For example, sehools could extend their efforts to reeruit teachers 
Whos familiarity. with the socian} and behavioral sciences embraces 
more than n eursory and elementary knowledge of psychology, anthro- 
pology, ccononies, politien! setence, and demography, A strong prep- 
mention in these fields, reinforeed by clinieal experience, assumes sharp 
relevance to the overall competence of teachers whose work will in- 
creasingly compel them to understand the day-to-day rentities of life 
in eity slums, 

For teachers already at work in the sehools, substantially better 
In-service training programs could accomplish much. Such programs 
need to give particular attention to: 

(a) Direct and sustained efforts to improve and fortify the teach- 
ers understanding of individual and group differences, 

(b) Adapting and making instructional methods more relevant to 
both individual and group differences, 

(e) A better understanding of the existing social, economic, and 
eultural forces, 

As to conditions of teaching and supervision, the constant pressure 
fo reduce the size of elasses and to provide additional help to the elass- 
room teacher have certainly proved of some value. However, this 
npproach has hardly brought about sufficient school improvement. to 
meet present and future demands, 

Some educators have suggested new ways to nchieve better teaching, 
They suggest, for example, that while efforts to reduce the average size 
Of classes be continued, schools should also consider other promising 
upproaches to the matter of class size, some of which have had a limited 
“try-ont in enterprising school systems, but none of whieh has apoar- 
ently been encouraged on n system-wide basis in many large school 
systems, Among these the following deserve special mention: 

1, Team teaching, whieh provides flexibility in grouping and 
regrouping: students into small medium, and large groups, depending 
an the particulier instruetional purpose and method, ‘Team teaching 
nrrunitenents txpiently. place responsibility with the terchers compos- 
Ing the team. and do pot cequire any change in schoolwide scheduling. 
The same flexibility in inereasings numbers of secondary schools ig 
being achieved through departmental responsibility for grouping and 
regronuping ona basis nppronehing “at onee and at will," 

2 Poe of the new eduentional technology to facilitate instruction of 
large nnd smal groups, and self-instrucetion as well, Television and the 
“self-teaching™ machine are two examples, 

8. Computerized scheduling whieh ean, with eareful planning and 
advance programing, achieve more flexible schedules with a minimum 
Of irreconcilable conflicts., 

1. More flexible treatment of time and the number of time periods 
Into which the school day is divided, 

5. Wider opportunities for independent learning under conditions 
which do not require the physical presence of a teacher, 
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6, The use of nonprofesionals to assist teachers and administrators, 
Their reeruitment and training will be an important undertaking for 
the publie schools, Key attributes for these aides are n liking for 
children and a willingness to work as n team member, Judicious recruit. 
ing of nonprofessionals could also encourage some of them to prepare 
for full-time careers in tenching. 

As to the supervision of teaching, its major funetion should be to 
help the teacher to identify his unique strengths, to organize and 
Improve them, and to tench at the top of his enpacities, High-level 
supervision should be a stimulus to the teacher to be creative, to be self- 
eritical, to Improve, Imaginative supervision of this kind, many critics 
contend, is not apt to flourish in a highly centralized, burenueratic set- 
ting, While in large school systems the central offies obviously must 
assume overall responsibility, the fulerum around which supervision is 
organized should be the individual school, 


VACTLITIES--WHAT KINDR OF FACTLIPIES WILL BE NEEDED” 


The Problem 


In the 20 years since building materials again became available for 
public construction after the close of World War TT, the American 
people have built: more classrooms, school libraries, gyms, athletic 
fields, auditoriums, lunchrooms, and other eduentional facilities than 
had been built in the entire previous history of the country, 

Yet today, a generation after the start of the greatest school buitd- 
ing boom ever, with some $50 billion of new construction already eom- 
Heted, the need for new schools and additional classrooms continues 
ale School authorities are constantly confronted with the need for 
additional eduentional space, better space, and remodeled space, Des- 
pite mammoth programs of planning, financing, site acquisition, de- 
signing, and construction, school facilities rarely keep up with the 
growth and change of population, 

But sheer space is only part of the problem, ‘The question is not only 
how much to build, but where and Shit: Most schools built today are 
built on the general model of the sehools which school board members 
and school administrators once attended, Rarely is consideration given 
to the fact that the needs of the community and the requirements of 
effective instruction have changed or are changing rapidly, New ideas, 
ranging from educational parks to the use o; carpeting, are not often 
considered, Flexible schools which permit teachers to break out of the 
ege-crate pattern of self-contained classrooms in order to experiment 
with team teaching, independent study, and other promising teeh- 
niques are only occasionally designed, In short, educational problems, 
educational philosophy, and educational methods are changing: faster 
than the design of educational facilities, The result: rigid walls that 
constrain edueation into old patterns and inhibit new ways to organize 
a school for maximum effective learning. 

There is good reason, in many eases, for following this essentially 
conservative approach, Teachers are accustomed to traditional school 
design, and often resist Innovation, Also, the problems and the costs in- 
volved in such construction are familiar, Undoubtedly, a very large 
proportion of the school construction in the seventies will follow the 
traditional approach. 
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[n addition to the problems of quantity and quality there is an addi- 
tional problem whieh particularly afliets the central core of the cities. 
Obsolete schoolhouses have for too long, in too many deteriorating 
neighborhoods been the very symbol of the surrounding decay, nc- 
cording to Harold Gores, president of the Edueational Facilities In- 
boratories of the Ford Foundation, The school is almost never 
equipped to serve the community at large, Mr, Gores also says: 

Inereasingly, soclety Ja asking that new schools be planned dn such a 
way that they are integrated or, at the very least, so that segregation 
Ix substantially reduced, And the new schoolhouses must be equipped 
with or designed to accommodate, facilities for the community services 
they inevitably will be asked to provide. 


Alternative Solutions 

One approach to problems raised by school facilities is to proceed 
cautiously, building schools when and ag the need becomes critical, and 
designing them pretty much as we always have designed schools, This 
is the policy which is frequently followed, for a number of compelling 
reasons—because it seems more economical, beeause the community 1s 
suspicions of newfangled designs, because administrators and teachers 
want buildings like the ones they are used to, 

A second approach is to speed up the process, by finding the money 
to build more schools faster, but still to plan, build, and place them in 
the conventional way. This approach meets the immediate problem, 
but is not apt to produce schools that encourage eduentional shanae or 
that help to alleviate the crisis in our cities, 

A third alternative is to apply more money in new ways, planning 
and placing facilities so that schools can more easily adopt promising 
new neces and can effectively assume their civic role. 

To adopt this third approach, educational policy-makers need to 
know a great. deal about linol construction and design, plant modern- 
ization, space utilization, and building maintenance, as well as about 
the social dynamics of the community. To acquire such understanding 
and knowledge school systems, individually and in concert with other 
systems and with business organizations, should undertake a substan- 
tin] research-and-development program. 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATION AL OPPORTUNITY —- HOW CAN TITE 8CITOOLS PROVIDE 
GENUINE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNTLY? 


The Problem 


Current public attention to equal educational opportunity might sug- 
gest that this is n new iden, Tt is, of course, nothing of the kind, Fqual 
opportunity is the very basis—in theory, at any rate—of publie eduea- 
tion in the United States, But the country’s present, long overdue eon- 
cern with the civil rights of Negroes and other minorities has sharply 
accentuated the long struggle for equal educational opportunity. 

The American public school was created to combat the social in- 
equities of a system that provided education only for the rich or the 
very bright. The upsurge of concern with equality today is only the 
latest and most dramatic in a long series of confrontations going back 
100 years or more between the publie schools and pressing social or 
individual needs, Over the vears America has constantly responded to 
demands for greater educational opportunity—including such devel- 
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opments as universal secondary education, education of the mentally 
and the physically handicapped, the advanced placement program, 
neighborhood schools, school-district eal at Gi community 
colleges, 

Thus public education has over time broadened its scope and pro- 
cedures and has tried to give each child the opportunity to become 
wl he is capable of becoming, While educators and laymen agree that 
every child should have this opportunity, it is dificult to reach a con- 
sensus ns to how equal educational opportunity may best be ensured, 
The difficulty is not surprising, perhaps; putting this ideal into prac- 
tiee hinges on many things we still do not know enough about and on 
which we often disagree--the conditions which foster equal eduea- 
tional opportunity keep changing. 

What worked well enough for generations past, in school materials, 
school organization, teachers and techniques, will not necessarily work 
well for the latest arrivals in the seemingly never-ending parade of 
“disadvantaged” youngsters passing through our schools, 


Alternative Solutions 

One approach to this pressing and pervasive problem is to strengthen 
and increase “compensatory education programs, The programs 
which have sprung up around the country in the last few years strive 
to include the following elements: better stafling; more effective teach- 
ing; use of new materials, methods, and technology; provision of 
psycho-educational diagnosis and treatment; flexible grouping to fit 
different instructional purposes; extensions of the school ; development 
of social support; wider and more stimulating out-of-school experi- 
onces; financial assistance; skilled guidance to opportunities in work 
or advanced education; remedial instrnetion in academic skills; pro- 
cedures which seek to raise the expectations of teachers, students, and 
parents in order to overcome negative attitudes which impede learn- 
mg: work with pre-school children in verbal skills, the arts, games, ete. 

However, Dr. Edmund Gordon, who recently completed an exhaus- 
tive study of the nation’s compensatory education programs, says: 
“Despite all our current. efforts, tremendous gains are not being 
achieved, We are probably failin because we have not. yet found the 
right answers.” | 

If the compensatory-education approach falls short, what might 
work better? Some people argue that full integration is the only an- 
swor, but the demographic and housing concentrations in the larger 
cities make this n long-range prospect at best, Of course, minimizing 
racial isolation, at least. in school, is a basie aspect of compensatory ed- 
vention, Thus, a minimum program, which is properly directed at 
helping each individual child, arranges for students of different ethnic, 
social, and econonic backgrounds to share significant and stimulating 
sa ete 

ther, more enterprising strategies which have recently been tried 
With success inelude: 

(a) Capitalizing on a program of school modernization to facili- 
tate, if only for a time, great. increase in the contacts between students 
of different. backgrounds from different parts of a city. 

(b) Open enrollment. which leaves the choice of school to the indi- 
vidual (within limits of space and the ethnie makeup of the school 
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— but assures him of free transportation, sound assistance 
in locating an appropriate school, and the special compensatory guid- 
ance if he requires it, 

(e) Reorganizing the grades assigned to two or more sehools to 
Include a greater cross section of the community in each, 

(/) Concentrating most or all of the publie school services on one 
site (or in large cities, on a number of strategically located sites) so 
that the children come from many different: parts of the community 
from kindergarten age through high school, These concentrations are 
often called educational parks or school villages, 

(e) Developing a number of specialized schools (or specialized pro- 
grams within comprehensive schools) whieh will, because of their 
excellence and uniqueness, attract students from all over the 
community. 

(f) Using school buses to move students to under-utilized schools 
Which are more attractive physically, socially, and intellectually than 
those the students — attend. This procedure has been used 
within cities and between them as well, 

(y) Drawing (and from time to time, redrawing) attendance 
boundaries in order that each neighborhood school may reflect: some- 
thing of the composition of the larger community. 

(A) Clustering a number of J districts, allowing 
students to attend any one of the schools in the enlarged district, and 
thus encouraging more diversified enrollment. 

The results thus far of school experimentation along these lines sug- 
gest that no one arrangement or combination of arrangements is 
wholly satisfactory. The problem will continue to demand grent in- 
genuity and creative endenvor, 


EVALUATION TOW CAN QUALIPLY BE MEASURED 4 


The Problem 

Publie interest in education today is very strong, What happens in 
the schools and to the schools is important to everyone, Politicians, 
businessmen, PTA presidents, League of Women Voters study teams, 
civil rights leaders, members of school boards, school teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents, and many others are searching for an answer to the 
question: How good are our schools? How can they be improved? 

This question is asked incessantly across the country by people eon- 
cerned with the quality of publie education, The answer they get usu- 
wily begins: "It is impossible to measure the quality of ——— 
precisely heenuse, . . .“* 

Part of the difienlty is that the perceptions of those asking the ques- 
tion vary tremendously, Businessmen, politicians, and taxpayers gen- 
erally would like to hear that everything is fine and that no tax inerense 
Will be necessary, Employers who hire school graduates have their 
views: often subjective-—and are not about to change them no matter 
What a report might say on the subject. Parents in turn approach the 
problem with different perceptions and different blindspots. 

The concern of educators with questions of educational quality is 
often discounted as the opening gambit in a campaign for more money. 


⸗ 





— 


a The Chamber of Commerce task force on economic growth and opportunity: observed 
In its raport on education that “There is ittie Information to measure the quality of the 
public school ‘output'---the student or graduate.” 
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Many businessmen are prone to relate “quality in education” to “effi- 
ciency” in industry and business: they want “hard” evidence that 
spending more money for schools will produce correspondingly more 
eflicient employees or lead to lower costs at a later time, Many Ameri- 
cans would be willing to spend more on schools if they could be sure 
money would produce quality, 

Attempting to measure the quality of a school system is, and no 
doubt will continue to be, one of the most. frustrating and least suecess- 
ful endeavors of educators, though some useful starts have been made. 
Those who seek a simple answer are the most. frustrated. The quality 
of eduention involves many intangibies which are diffleult if not im- 
possible to measure, It reflects, in sum, a delicate interplay bet ween the 
child's home environment, the environment of the school, and the 
community itself, In some eases the home may reinforce, enrich, and 
otherwise strengthen the teaching and learning provided by the school, 
but the influence of the community may be negative or outright de- 
structive, In other instances the influence of the home may be neutrals 
nt worst, it may tear down or impede the efforts of the school, 

Every public school system seeking to improve itself wants vard- 
sticks by which to appraise its success, Actually, the extent to whieh a 
school system seeks evidence of its shortcomings (strengths are usually 
quite obvious), discusses them openly, and proceeds to do something to 
remedy them becomes one measure of quality, Given the importance of 
education to the individual and to soeiety, plus its high cost, it is no 
longer enough to tell the public—children, parents, all interested 
eitizens---that educational quality is too complicated to mensure or to 
hide weaknesses under meaningless statistics or blame them on lack 
of money. 


ernati ve Solutions 


Although the precise measurement of educational quality may be 
impossible, there now exist yardsticks by which to gauge n program or 
sehool or system, For example: 

I. Ina large city system, serving a multi-ethnic school population, 
is recognition given to the wide range of student. capacities, talents, 
and needs? Does the system advance each child to his highest possible 
levels of achievement? 

2, How well does the system draw on all available resources to meet 
the edueational needs of each individual child? Does the system gen- 
erally view these resources ns limited to the school staff, the system- 
owned buildings, the school-owned equipment: or does it inelude the 
city, the county, the state, and for that matter, the nation as a whole? 
Large city schools tend to be particularly unimaginative in making 
maximum use of the myriad resources available-—in the immediate 
neighborhood as well as far afield. 

3. How successful is the system in releasing the creative abilities 
und innovative talents of administrators and staff? Does the system 
maintain a vigorous research program to find new ideas, and also en- 
courage its personnel to do the same in their various assignments? 

4. How well do the students do when they leave school, not just in 
their livelihoods but in their lives? Many prope think this is the most 
important standard against which school quality should be judged. 
A recent publication of the National Education Association called Profiles of Excellence 


can be used by individuals or groups to review the activities of a school system or of 
individual schools, 
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5. Studies which follow the progress of individual students over the 
length of their school career and after are especially important in edu- 
ention, In fact, without such longitudinal studies of a enrefully drawn 
sample of children, the impact of a school’s program and procedures 
on each child can only be inferred from unrefined statisties, 

6, Have appropriate steps been taken in recognition of the “knowl- 
edge explosion” and of the growing futility of trying to cram students 
with facts? 


INNOVATION: HOW CAN CHANGE, BASED ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
BE ENCOURAGED? 
The Problem 

Tho educational problems facing America today cannot be solved, in 
the time and with the resources available, by merely attempting to 
duplicate conventional educational patterns, The nation’s most imagi- 
native educators recognize that putting more money into the old ways 
of doing things will no longer sufice, The world is changing too fast : 
the knowledge explosion, the urban crisis, and other pressing problems 
pose too great a challenge. 

Quality and innovation are as closely bound together in education 
as they are in industry, but few people realize it, The major companies 
in the United States today spend between 3 and + percent of their 
income on research and development, It would be hard to exaggerate 
the benefits that could acerue if school systems and colleges spent 3 to 
4 percent of their total budgets on planning new lavclopinenta nnd 
improvements, A school system, however good its past and present 
reputation, which is not experimenting today with new wavs of 
improving education is prolbnbly slated for decline, Today good odu- 
ention is largely synonymous with innovative education, Innovation 
means change, 

The past. ten years have accomplished much in extending the fron- 
tiers of education, The end is not in sight. The accomplishments fall 
into three major ares, 

1. ‘The Harnessing of Modern Technology to Education, The appa- 
ratus of schooling has been transformed, An industrialized society 
based on electronics, automation, and computers, for example, cannot 
afford to drag behind it an inefficient educational system still 
dependent. on the blackboard and the slide projector, 

2, The Radical Revision of Education's Patter, The conventional 
ways of training, organizing, and deploying teachers and students are 
coming under increasingly sharp serutiny and reexamination, The 
standardized school, serving only a very limited neighborhood and 
composed of identicnl, self-enclosed classrooms, is becoming more flexi- 
ble and functional edneationally and geographically. Teaching is being 
tried in terms rather than solo, with each team member concentrating 
on his strongest technique or specialty. The system of grades has begun 
to disintegrate, with students permitted to progress at their individual 
rates in each subject. Teachers are beginning to assume a new look, too, 
through training programs which stress broad liberal education, mean- 
ingful practice teaching, sophisticated professional courses, and the 
use of technology. 

8. The Development. of New Tdeas About Tow Students Acquire 
Knowledge and Understanding. With an increasing recognition of the 
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great variet ies of human ability unmeasurable hy IQ tests, steps are he- 
ing taken to exploit the student's intrinsie drive for learning, 

In short, education in the United States has now entered upon an 
intensive reexamination of some fundamental assumptions, Schools 
are looking hard at the old ideas—the fixed class size, the mensurement. 
of learning by the number of years spent in school, the self-contained 
school-—and often modifying them or replacing them by new prinei- 
ples, specially in — for the disadvantaged, change--change 
In policy and practice—is the byword in most. of our cities, 

Still, the innovative approach which so permeates American business 
hag not yet thoroughly pervaded education. 


Alternative Solutions 

Thore are several current approaches taken to researeh-nnd-devel- 
opment and to innovation in school programs and practices, Many 
people argue that educational quality is determined by teachers’ sal- 
aries, resources, and facilities, which they consider more basic than 
innovation, They would consider innovation appropriate only after 
such basic requirements have been met, Another approach assumes 
that experimentation and innovation are luxuries for the school which 
nlready has achieved quality—a bonus for the aflluent suburban school 
but. irrelevant for schools in the slums, 

Another common approach associates innovation with educational 
emergencies, Indeed, a recent. study made in California by Systems 
Development Corporation indicated that innovations are most likely 
to take place in schools which are new or undergoing rapid growth, 
Typical of the causes which seem to trigger innovation are rapid pop- 
ulation growth, major changes in the composition or economy of the 
community, the pressures of organized groups, or challenges such as 
Russia posed when she launched Sputnik. But today all these factors-. - 
rapid growth, major changes, and pressure from people vitally inter- 
ested in the schools—are becoming the rere conditions of the 
typical American community. 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT: A FEDERAL REALIZATION OF 
THE SEVENTIES 


Kenneth W. Tidwell, Executive Director, Southeastern Education Laboratory, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


When educators are asked to look ahead and make suggestions for 
the formulation of national educational policies, particularly those 
policies which the Federal Government. will support. and administer, 
all too often they try to reinvent. the —— wheel, They cite im- 
pressive-—even alarming—statisties and quote noted pelnit pur- 
porting to show that the old way has not worked and will not work; 
then they call for bold and inevitably new programs designed to 
maximize and/or revolutionize the two basic functions of education: 
teaching and learning., 

A review of Federal legislation of the past two decades shows that 
current educational policies, for the most part, have been triggered by 
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erixes from both within and without, both real and imagined, These 
crises, which have been loudly acclaimed by special interest: groups, 
articulate educators, and even military leaders, have produced expen- 
sive legislation designed to serve these vocal groups in present-day 
society, Edueation for defense; education for the disadvantaged : edu- 
eation for the unskilled; education for tenehers: education for the 
mentally and physically retarded; and education for the poverty 
wekets have been provided. In short, where an educational problem 
mis been identified, it is not hard to find Federal legislation that has 
already been designed to deal with it, 

Ht is not the purpose of this paper, therefore, to propose new Federal 
education programs to add to the glittering tier of presently enacted 
legislation (there is already enough Federal legislation on the statute 
hooks), but. rather to suggest instead a careful appraisal of present 
programs to: (1) insure that they are being eflieiently managed, (2) 
seo (hat they do the jobs they were enacted to do, (3) prevent the over- 
lapping and duplicating of services, and (1) see that Federal eduen- 
tion programs reflect. the Government's intention to attack systemati- 
cally the educational problems of today’s complex culture, The seven- 
ties, then, should be a time to reflect on the achievements of the sixties 
and to relate those achievements to the edueational problems of the 
deende ahend, in order, to use the words of President: Nixon, “to re- 
order our national priorities,” With this premise in mind, the writer 
should like to review the genesis and growth of edueational research 
and development. in the sixties and to suggest some ways in which this 
essential educational activity can contribute to the accomplishment of 
our national priorities in the seventies, 

The Niatics. A Beginning 

Edueators generally agree that in the early sixties research and devel- 
opment, as an edueational endeavor, existed more in theory than in 
practice, Most educational researeh was conducted by individual re- 
searchers, Independently funded, who devoted only a portion of their 
time to isolated educational problems, Indeed, a eritical but realistic 
evaluation of educational researeh at this point in its development was 
rendered by David Chirk who snid: 

The vital point to be established ts that educational research, at this 
point in its historical development, was clearly inhabiting the periphery 
of the profession, It could Iterally have ceased functioning overnight 
Without casing a ripple in the educational scene, 

Notwithstanding the passige of the Cooperative Research Act and 
the National Defense iedueat ion Act, the above described condition of 
edueational research existed until the passage of the omnibus lemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Tide IV of this act 
amended the Cooperative Research Act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national network of research and development centers in 
Universities and for the establishment of regional educational labora- 
tories strategically located throughout the country. The passage of this 
act clearly demonstrated the Federal Government's recognition of its 
role in translating educational theory into educational practice and its 





! David Clack, “Educational Research and Development: The Next Decade,” Designing 
Education for the Future No. 2, Edgar Morphet and Charles Ryan, editors (New York; 
Citation ress, 1007), p. 157. 
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commitment to institutionalizing a national program for educational 
research and development. 

Despite a chaotic beginning and a future darkened by anxiety, the 
national program of educational research would have to be adjudged 
a sound though small investment of the Federal dollar. Unfortunately, 
and perhaps because the implementation of a national educational re- 
search program was expected to yield immediate benefits through im- 
proved educational practices, the research and development. centers 
and laboratories in their embryonic years were victims of erratic pol- 
icy statements and uncertain funding, which created difficult problems 
for these emerging institutions. 

Centers and laboratories were subjected to so many problems involv- 
ing overall policies and priorities that they lost sight of their formu- 
lated goals und resorted to “reactive management” of thoir programs 
in an effort to please constantly changing emphases and directions. 

Erratic policy statements and decisions and the lack of long-ran 
financial security, together with the pressure for the research and de- 
velopment centers and laboratories to rush into the educational market- 
place with an innovative product, prevented the success that was needed 
and expected. This confusion and unreasonable pressure caused some 
laboratories to fail and their demise is a matter of record Those which 
resisted gained time in which to plan, organize, and establish their 
own goals and directions based on regional and national needs, 

Perhaps an undertaking of such size and scope as the creation of a 
national program of educational research and development had to be 
marked by a period of confusion and painful experiences; however, 
those institutions that survived the lato sixties emerged as viable 
organizations which, in the words of Francis S. Chase “. . . are demon- 
strating the possibility of systematic adoption of knowledge and tech- 
nology to educational use...” ° 

Professor Chase, who has made several comprehensive studies of the 
educational laboratories, also acknowledges the good return on the 
modest investment the Federal Government has made in these organi- 
zations and the expectation for increasing the returns from all educa- 
tional expenditures through the continued operation of the national 
educational research and development program.‘ 

The sixties, then, may well be summed up as the decade in which the 
Federal Government launched educational research and development. 
Admittedly, it was also a period of trial and error at. all levels of ad- 
ministration in research and development ; it was a time of settling in, 
of defining roles and objectives, and of finding out how to get the job 
done. Educational research and development. in the sixties required 
tho creation of a new kind of professional educator—ono who could 
speak the language of both the researcher and the school practitioner 
and who could also invent and use, with others, a new process for solv- 
ing educational problems, It required the adoption of a formalized 
process for developing new educational techniques and materials, 
rather than dependents upon an individual’s creativeness. 





— wees laboratories originally funded, only 15 laboratories are in operation as of this 
$ Francis $. Chase, "The National Program of Educational Laboratories” (Washington: 
Berry? ae ta of Health, Education, and Welfare, December 1968), p. 62. 
$ . . 
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The Seventics—A Realization 

Just as the sixties were the beginning of research and development 
centers and laboratories, the seventies now become the time for the 
effective utilization of the resources and leadership of the Federal 
Government. for the establishment of a national program of educa- 
tional research and development on a permanent basa Formulation 
and implementation of fiscally strong and educationally sound Federal 
policies will give assurance to the American educational community 
that the Government intends to honor its commitment to provide the 
schools of this Nation, through research, with the best materials and 
techniques with which to solve the critical problem of what and how 
to teach children and to provide them with the appropriate education 
needed for life and for the world of work. 

[n-veased Funding 

In formulating Federal education policies generally and educational 
research and development. policies specifically, legislative leaders and 
Federal education officials should seriously consider adoption of fund- 
ing to a suflicient level to insure success, Although title IV, Public 
Law 89-10 (Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965), authorized 
$100 million ® for educational laboratories for each fiscal year, 1966 
through 1970, Pa a y one-fourth of that amount has actually 
been appropriated each year, For example, in the writer's opinion, the 
estimated appropriation of $25.75 million ® for the fiscal year 1970 is 
an insufficient appropriation by Congress for a meaningful national 
program of educational research and development. It is quite perplex- 
ing to compare the fiscal 1970 appropriation for the National Science 
Foundation of $440 million with the anticipated $25.75 million for 
educational laboratories when one realizes that with the latter sum, the 
laboratories are to formulate, field test, and refine curriculum materials 
and procedures for adoption by local school systems.’ The irony of such 
comparison is that with an anticipated appropriation for laboratories 
equal io 5.8 percent of the actual appropriation for the National 
Science Fouitdutinis, the laboratories are expected to have a “demon- 
strated effect upon the improvement of (nationwide) school prac- 
tices,® Tho significant sum invested in the National Science Founda- 
tion, however, is not expected to produce comparable results in the sci- 
ence discipline, 

The writer enthusiastically endorses Professor Chase's prediction 
that laboratories could double their effectiveness by an increase of 
only 50 percent. over current level expenditures. He recommends that 
within the present definition of laboratory missions the Government’s 
minimum investment in each laboratory should range between $3 and 
$10 million per year.” 

Long-term funding 

Another important need which Federal policymakers should con- 
sider along with increased funding is a plan which will assure the na- 

*U.8. Office of Education, Fact Book—Office of Education Programs (Washington: Offce 
of Administration, June 1063), 


t U.B. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Catalog of HEW Assistance (Wash- 
ington i U.S. Government Printing Office, August 1969), p. 2.13.1. 
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tional program of educational research and development. a life ex- 
pectancy of more 1 year, One could accurately speculate that the space 
caploration program would not have achieved its historic success, if 
it had been compelled to function on the tenuous basis of 1-year fund- 
ing. The Congress should commit itself to a federally funded 10-year 
program of educational research and development to permit. research 
and development centers and laboratories to conduct long-range plan- 
ning; to attract and retain competent. professional personnel ; to elim- 
inate much of the competition among universities, State departments 
of education, and research-oriented agencies for Federal funds; and to 
encourage cooperation and information-sharing among laboratories. 
Contracts with the research and development. agencies should be 
written to cover at least 10 years with n minimum level of funding 
specified for at least 6 of those 10 years, This kind of long-range plan 
would be workable even though funds had to be appropriated annually, 
based, of course, upon satisfactory performance review, 


National Assessment of Educational Needs 

In the middle sixties, educators conceived the iden of “national 
assessment of educational needs,” which engendered in the public mind 
the belief that resources of the Federal government would be devoted 
to a cooperative effort of the States to identify and to articulate public 
educational needs of the Nation. Such a plan, although laudable and 
actually feasible, has not been activated; nor has it been given the 
impetus of Federal leadership to which it is entitled. The consequences 
of such failure have been the weak attempts by private foundations 
to fund study programs nimed at identifying and categorizing in an 
hierarchical structure the needs of public education; the individual 
States have also launched publie education assessment projects de- 
signed to produce definitive statements of needs which can be inte- 

rated into a total education program for each respective State. In 
the southeastern region, the Georgia State Board of Education created 
n commission on educational goals apd appointed 10 outstanding lay 
citizens to “predict the probable social, political, and economic state 
of affairs through the 1980's.” The commission was asked to describe 


the soclety of Georgia In the 1980's by synthesising the emerging social, 
political and economic conditions with the forces of technology, demog- 
raphy, etc., Into meaningful “futuristic” goals for an education relevant 
to the needs of all Georgians. 

Similar projects are being created across the country as political 
and educational leaders become aware of the importance of evaluating 
the public education program today against the role it must. fill in the 
future—a future clouded with an array of problems which the Nation, 
collectively, thus far has not been able to solve: tremendous explosion 
of knowledge and information, acceleration of technology, ecological 
problems of unmeasureable dimensions, social disorganization, and 
the critical need to begin a quest for quality as a national charac- 
teristic of education, employment, and other human endeavors. 

How can private foundations, individual States, and to a lesser de- 
gree the Federal Government be expected, through inadequately 





10 Georgia Department of Education, ‘Press Reloase’ (Atlanta: Mar, 19, 1069), p. 1. 
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funded projects, to measure a significant degree tho needs of a public 
education program which will serve a society inundated by social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental problems? The answer simply is, they can- 
not; their efforts are vitiated by a kind of provincialism which pre- 
vents n broad perspective essential to educational problem solving. 

Unless some enlightened thinking and planning begin at the Federal 
level, educators will continue to develop educational programs in 
ernzy-quilt parema without regard for their implications for n 
highly mobile society and for the overall need for quality education 
and high standards of performance. 

Federal policymakers should begin to describe a minimum program 
of public education, Such a program should identify nud define the 
essential elements of n comprehensive elementary and secondary edu- 
cation program to serve the gifted, the college hound, the vocational 
trades oriented, and the handicapped. 

A plan for such a program could evolve through the educational 
research and development program, As part of the President's sugges- 
tion to “reorder our national priorities,” specifie roles could be as- 
signe] to the research and development centers and laboratories to 
collaborate on the development of comprehensive elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs, Indeed, the real value of the research 
and development centers and laboratories in the seventies will be 
measured by the extent to which they help sulve educational problems 
related to national priorities. 


A Federal Department of Education 


The needs of public education can be served by upgrading the Office 
of Education to Department status, Tt is obvious that the functions of 
health, education, and welfare are as equally important to our national 
well-being as transportation and housing, both of which are Cabinet- 
level posts; yet, the three vital Federal leadership responsibilities of 
health, education, and welfare must. be borne in the President's Cabinet 
by one man, One man, however competent and conscientious, cannot 

rovide the most effective leadership for such diverse functions ns 
—8* education, and welfare; nor can he be expected to be an expert 
adviser on these complex areas for the President and the Congress 
when his time and energy are diluted by three. 

Separating the present Department. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare into three departments would also bring the Federal organiza- 
tional structure into line with that of most States which maintain 
separate agencies for these three functions, thereby improving the 
coordinative relationship of State and Federal agencies. 
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Conclusions 


The conclusions of this paper, simply stated, are these : 

1. The work toward a national program of educational research 
and development which was begun in the sixties can become substan- 
tive before the end of the seventies, but only if the Federal Government 
takes a bold approach to programing and institutionalizing eduea- 
tional research and development. Because educational research and 
development. can be performed more efliciently and economically at the 
Federal level than it can be by individual States, universities, and pri- 
vate foundations, the first priority for Federal funds should be a 
national program of educational research and development, 

2. Institutions in the form of the present research and development 
centers and laboratories are capable, through enlightened Federal lead- 
orship and tp propina national organization, of accomplishing the ob- 
jectives described in this paper iowover, the essential clements of 
sufliciont- funding level and long-term funding are needed. Dr. Goodlad 
reinforces this conclusion by saying, “ . . wo need... a much 
greater commitment to protected, funded, and superbly staffed, long- 
term inquiry [into educational innovations] of a sort that neither the 
Federal Government nor the private foundation is now providing.” 

3. Tho Federal Government. should undertake, with the same degree 
of commitment that accomplished the moon landing, n comprehensive 
and well-coordinated effort. to assess the status of publie elementary 
and secondary education, This assessment. should identify and define 
the elements of a minimum program of public education that combines 
finance, organization, instruction, and fncilities within the framework 
of technology into a quality education program, Only through this 
kind of effort will a true reform of publie education be achieved, 

4, The present. organizational ERR of the Department of 
Hoalth, Education, and Welfare should be separated into three de- 
purtments, Both the quality of leadership and the coordinative rela- 
tionships with the States would be greatly improved by this action. 





John I. GQoodlad, “The Educational Program to 1980 and Beyond,” Deelyning Fduoa- 
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EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS IN A CHANGING SOCIETY ? 


Melvin M. Tumin, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N.J., and Visiting Research Sociologist, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, NJ. 


Ability, Motivation and Evaluation: 
Urgent Dimensions in the Preparation of Educators 


One cannot spcak of the preparation of educators for prospective 
changes in society without specifying which changes one has in mind. For 
that would be analogous to saying that the function of the schools is to 
help cach child to maximize his potentials. Since each child has potentials 
for all kinds of things—good and bad—every educator obviously has to 
choose those which he will seek to “maximize.” So, too, since prospective 
changes in society include everything from misery to joy, and from in- 
creased affluence to increased international conflict, someone (or some 
group) has to make careful choices, 


Many of the prospective changes in society are “value-neutral” in 
the sense that they do not contain any inherent valucs. One such instance 
is the predictable increase in technology and “hardware” that might be 
incorporated into the educational situation. Technology, as such, is neither 
“good” nor “bad” by any of the numerous and competing criteria of value, 
except for the scntimentalist approach that erroneously sees machines as 
necessarily dehumanizing the educational transaction. 


In addition to such value-neutral changes, the immediate and long- 
range futures promise (or threaten) many changes that are value-laden 
in the sense that inherent in these changes are certain directions in life 
and society on whose moral quality our culture has already stampéd its 
general approval or disapproval. Examples in point are the current de- 
mands by the communities of youth, black people and women for greater 
participation in the perquisites of first-class citizenship. The pressure 
in these demands is toward more freedom, more equality, and greater 
sharing in the rewards of citizenship. These values fall squarely within 
the framework of the “liberal democratic” ethos. One therefore favors 


1 Reprinted from Preparing Educators To Meet Emerging Necda ael 
The Governors’ Conference on Education for the Future, Designing 
Future: An Kight-State Project, Denver, Colo., March 1960. 
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them or is opposed to them. Favoring them and sponsoring them will, 
increase their probability of occurrence, while opposing them will de- 
crease that probability. Those concerned with the preparation of educators 
must obviously choose which way thcy will opt in these issues. 


Even in value-neutral situations, however, a choice has to be made 
as to which goals and valucs the changes will be made to serve. How shall 
we use programmed instruction? For further individualization of educa- 
tion or for even more mass uniformity? The decision will depend primar- 
ily on what we otherwise valuc. 


SOCIETAL AND EDUCATIONAL GOALS 


One cannot escape, it is clear, from postulating one’s own vision 
of a desirable society and a corollary desirable type of educational system. 
Only with some such specification of “ultimates” or “goals” or “criteria” 
can one justify his choices, whatever they may be. Thus, if I am primarily 
interested in the preparation of talented clites for the staffing of crucial 
social positions, | shall be significantly less interested in providing con- 
tinuing education beyond the traditional 12th year for all students than 
I would be if my “goal” were to provide equal, quality education for all 
students. 


Thus, in searching out guidelines for recommending how educators 
ought to be prepared for the society of the future, I must postulate my 
own notions as to what I consider ultimately desirable and important in 
education and socicty. 


If, therefore, F am now to speak about how one ought to prepare 
teachers or other educators to meet the world of the future, I must specify 
what kind of future l want to have, insofar as the schools are concerned. 


My goals of education can be simply stated. Adapted from the 
Pennsylvania State Quality Education Project, these goals read as follows: 


Quality cducation should help every child to: 

1. Acquire the greatest possible understanding of himself and an 
appreciation of his worthiness as a member of society. 

2. Acquire understanding and appreciation of persons belonging to 
social, cultural, and cthnic groups different from his own. 

3. Acquire to the fullest extent possible for him mastery of the basic 
skills in the use of words and numbers. 

4. Acquire a positive attitude toward school and toward the learning 
process. 

5. Acquire the habits and attitudes associated with responsible 
citizenship. 

6. Acquire good health habits and an understanding of the condi- 
tions necessary for the maintenance of physical and emotional well-being. 
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7. Secure the opportunity and receive encouragement to be creative 
in one or more ficlds of endeavor. 


8. Understand the opportunitics open to him for preparing himself 
for a productive life and enable him to take full advantage of these op- 
portunities. 


9. Understand and appreciate as much as he can of human achieve- 
ment in the natural sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, and the 
arts. 


10. Prepare for a world of rapid change and unforesecable demands 
in which continuing education throughout his adult life should be a 
normal expectation. 


Stated this way, these goals are not yet operationalized. A great 
deal of work is needed before they can be specified in terms that are 
susceptible to measurement. But that work is underway in many quarters. 
It is not, therefore, on that task that I mean to focus here, but rather 
on certain key concepts and practices in education in the United States 
today that require scrious reformulation and revision if the vision implicit 
in those goals of education is to have any chance of becoming a reality. 


For there is a vision contained in those goals. It is a vision of a free 
society, peopled by men, women and children who consider each other 
as fully equal human beings; who do not permit differences in religion, 
economic status, national origin, ancestry or skin color to alter their re- 
gard for one another; who accept differences in talent as a fact of nature, 
but who do not demand that we stamp differential approval on different 
talents with equal social rewards in honor and in desired goods and 
services. 


Even if such conditions of organized social life in the larger society 
do not seem within immediate reach, they are at least not beyond en- 
visioning or striving for within the framework of the schools. More than 
that: there is no justification in democratic theory for acting in any way 
other than on the notion that all children in the schools are equally en- 
titled to an equally good education, That is their entitlement on the basis 
of the equality of their claim to first-class citizenship in the society of the 
schools. 


Some have argued, contrariwise, that better education of some sort 
ought to be provided to the “best” students. But students are “better” 
or “worse” either by virtue of nature or nurture or both. We cannot in 
good conscience, therefore, allocate more of the good things of school life 
to children who happen by accidents of birth to be better endowed with 
certain school-relevant capacities. And we surely may not, by any decent 
democratic code, allocate special school advantages to those who are 
more fortunate in regard to the social and economic advantages to which 
they fall heir. To reward the differences in facts of natural endowment 
would, in effect, be to substitute an aristocracy of genes and talent for 
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the older aristocracy of family and title. To reward the differences in 
advantageous social inheritance would be to render the already fortunate 
more fortunate still. Clearly, neither of these principles can be openly ad- 
vocated or practiced in a school system that professes a democratic orien- 


= tation. 


If, then, in principle and in practice we are committed to equal, 
quality education for all children, and if the content of that “quality” 
is as specified in the goals of education stated earlier, we now must ask: 
What prevents us presently from living up to our democratic educational 
mandate and what can we do in the future in the ways in which we con- 
duct schools, and in the ways in which we train our teachers, to bring 
the ideals of equal, quality education closer to realization? 


There are obviously numerous structural obstacles in our path to- 
day. These include the diversity of locally autonomous school govern- 
ances; the great differences between districts in per capita resources and 
allocations for the education of children; and the lack of requisite human 
skills and materiel. These are only some difficulties one might mention. 
These are substantial difficultics and I do not mean to minimize them. 
But one can sce his way out of these problems. They are in principle 
soluble. 


Much more difficult in all ways than such structural problems arc 
those which might be described as arising from a cast of mind about 
certain crucial dimensions of the educational process. I refer to certain 
very widespread ways of thinking about children, their abilities and their 
outcomes. These modes of thought create the kinds of obstacles that 
make any genuine change in American education most difficult indecd 
even if all the major structural impediments were removed. 


I refer to three main ideas or modes of thought that have to do with 
(1) ability, (2) motivation, and (3) evaluation. 


WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT ABILITY 


Perhaps no single concept is at once so central and so problematic 
in American education as that of ability. Our system is geared to the 
“discovery” of ability; to the "testing and measuring” of different abili- 
ties; to the “identification” of talents; to the “evaluation” and “honoring” 
and “rewarding” and “punishing” of different levels of capacity as they 
are expressed in performances; and our social advantages throughout 
life are distributed presumably in terms of differential abilities, with a 
supporting notion of the differential entitlement of the more talented to 
more of the good things of life. 


Our difficultics arise primarily from our conception of ability as uni- 
dimensional in quality, fixed in level, and unalterable by environmental 
interventions. But in all three regards we are seriously and dangerously 
wrong and cause untold injury to ourselves as cducators, to our students, 
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and to our society. For we know as surely as we know anything about 
the makeup of children that “ability” is of many kinds, including, of 
course, great diversities in cognitive ability or intelligence. We know, 
too, that the level of ability in any given ficld, and over numbers of fields, 
is a constantly shifting volatile matter, and that numerous kinds of en- 
vironmental interventions can and do make substantial difference in the 
level and quality of ability that is available for any given task. 


In place of the traditional and pervasive notions of fixed, uni-dimen- 
sional ability, we urge the importance of beginning to think of education 
as “the continuous creation of capacity.” Thus, instead of conceiving of 
schooling in terms of “unfolding” and “discovery”, by a teacher, of the 
natural abilitics of a child and applying them to diverse tasks, we think, 
instead, of the interaction between a child, the teacher and the experiences 
called the curriculum as a process of the continuous creation and recrea- 
tion of new domains and dimensions of capacity. 


Thinking in these terms, we come to realize that everything learned 
can become not only an addition to knowledge but also, if properly chosen 
and integrated, an additional capacity to learn more in the future. In- 
crements of knowledge, under the right circumstances, are increments 
of ability. We stress the qualifying phrase “under the right circumstances” 
because for the same reasons that capacity can be increased by lecrning, 
it can also be kept at dead level or even decreased. Uscless things can be 
taught which simply clutter up the mind and leave little room, energy 
or interest for learning any more. Or, false things can be taught which 
shut the mind from learning certain new kinds of ideas. Or, attitudes to- 
ward knowledge and experience can be taught which restrict, if not re- 
duce, the capacity of the individual for further experience and learning. 


If it is true that learning can also be made into the process of the 
continuous creation of capacity, then it is crucial for the teacher, the school 
and the school system to be very careful about what they decide to teach 
the student or have him learn. The materials must be selected not only for 
their relevance to given problems of immediate interest, but for their po- 
tential as horizon-broadeners and capacity-creators as well. In principle, 
nothing should be taught in the schools that cannot be shown, or at least 
strongly presumed, to have a multiplier effect upon the child’s capacity. If 
the child is asked to learn “X”, but “knowing X” docs not make him more 
able to learn more things than he could have learned before knowing “X”, 
then he should not have been asked to learn “X”. Here, “learning” must 
be construed as broadly as the term merits. For, it includes “understand- 
ing” and “appreciating” as well as the more restricted meanings of the 
term “acquiring.” 


It can be scen that if these principles are followed in the schools and 
in the training of teachers themselves, we shall be in for some drastic 
revision in the curriculum. It will no longer be defensible to require 
children to read books on the grounds that they are “classics” of one 
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sort or another. It will be necessary, instead, to demonstrate that the ma- 
terials have been shown, or may properly be presumed, to augment the 
child’s understandings and appreciations so that he becomes more capable 
of grasping complexitics and dimensions of the natural and cultural world 
than he could before being exposed to the books or experiences, Nothing 
will be able to be justified as being valuable in itself. And since, in fact, 
nothing is valuable in itself, our principles of curriculum building will 
finally come to rest on sound philosophical principles, including the reali- 
zation that man is the unique creature who invests his world with what- 
ever values it comes to have for him. The corollary principle will also 
then be realized, to the effect that man is the active agent of his own 
destiny. 


Several other important consequences flow from adopting the per- 
spective that education is the process of the continuous creation of ca- 
pacity. Under the guidance of this principle, it should no longer be possible 
to stigmatize and brand children with labels of various kinds that refer 
to the presumed fixed capacities to learn slowly or quickly. Instead, every 
child will have to be taken as a set of open possibilities, whose profiles 
of possible development are volatile and diverse, and whose capacities at 
any given moment are a matter of discovery and exploration through ex- 
posure to a varicty of nourishing and stimulating materials and experiences. 
Every child thereby acquires dimensions of uniqueness that he cannot en- 
joy under more traditional doctrines. For, he now becomes unique not 
only as distinguished from other children, but as distinguished from him- 
self the day and the hour before the present educational encounter. 


Lest it be thought that this vision of the educational process will in- 
volve the teacher in an endless round of uncertainty as to how and where 
to approach the students, it must be understood that it makes perfectly 
good sense to assume that the child is ready for new materials and ex- 
pericnces at about the level he reached in the previous day or week of 
exposure. This is a satisfactory working hypothesis that any teacher may 
usc. But it is only a hypothesis. For the teachers must always remain 
open to the possibility that the child is ready not for “more of the same” 
but rather for an individual “system break”—that is, to go off in some- 
what different directions; or, he may be rcady to move far more quickly 
or perhaps far more slowly than he did the day before. The changing pro- 
file of capacity is multifaceted and we had better be prepared for different 
tempos and dircctions of inclination in our children from one educational 
moment to the next. 


We are admonished, too, by the notion of the continuous creation of 
capacity, that some selection and choice is always required, not only from 
among the many educational experiences in which we might involve the 
child, but from the many things he might become or might learn to ap- 
preciate and understand and at which he might become skillful. The 
“openness” of the child means an openness to all kinds of things. We may 
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not—except at considerable peril of severe loss—assume that the child’s 
Openness is always confined to valuable and beneficial development. We 
are always required to make decisions regarding what we consider valu- 
able for the child and in turn for our society. When we speak of maxi- 
mizing a child’s potential, we can only mean doing that very selectively 
if we are to make good sense of it. For, the child has the potential to 
become many things, good and bad, by our own values. Our choices— 
as well as his choices—are therefore crucial. 


There is an even harder kind of choice we must always make and 
that is from among the many “good things” the child could learn and be- 
come. It is all too evident that early in the usual school career the schools 
shut down on the artistic and creative dimensions of intelligence as they 
begin relentlessly to pursue the development of skills in the so-called hard 
subjects. A choice has obviously been made, one that is in consonance 
with some “received doctrines” of practicality, by which math and science 
and English are conceived as the core intellectual disciplines. The results 
in terms of parochial and restricted functioning of our children are once 
again obvious, however much we may celebrate these results because of 
our tendentious criteria of value. 


The fact remains that we can see the creative and imaginative di- 
mensions of mind and of heart of many children being destroyed in the 
educational process as it is presently constructed, whatever the gains that 
may be made as a result. 


We are forced into this unfortunate choice situation by a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of curriculum, with our insistence on thinking in terms 
of selected subject matters. This is a carry-over from the Middle Ages— 
a tradition which goes unchallenged except in certain recondite academic 
circles. But a moment of reflection will reveal that we need not think 
in these terms at all, and that the education of our children could be 
decisively enhanced if we were to think instead in terms of fundamental 
curricular themes and motifs, such as “man’s quest for certainty”. To 
the clarification of such themes a host of diverse materials from a number 
of different fields of scholarship and learning could be brought relevantly 
to bear. 


With the curriculum so conceived, we would not be forced into bad 
choices involving the destruction or bottling-up of certain capacities for 
intellectual and emotional growth of our children. Instead, for any such 
theme, materials from the “hard” and “soft” subjects could be brought 
into focus, and our children could learn deeply through art and music 
as well as through science and English and math. Some notion of the uni- 
ty and diversity of human experience, and the variety of levels and quali- 
ties of human joys and sorrows might come to be more effectively ap- 
preciated than is now the case. The rejection of the world of arts and of 
music by so many of our youth is no accident in a society whose schools 
make these subjects “fringes” on the academic cloth, to be woven in 
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only when and if there is some unexpected time left over from the more 
important subjects. If we are to educate the whole child in any mean- 
ingful sense of that term, we had better take into account the urgent 
practicality of helping him Iearn how to enjoy life as well as how to make 
a living. 


WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT MOTIVATION 


For some decades, if not centuries, we have been guided by a theory 
of motivation which is expressed in the aphorism “Where there’s a will, 
there's a way.” This formulation embodies not only a motivational 
theory but a notion of moral responsibility for success and failure and a 
view of the possibilitics in human life. That is admittedly a great deal 
to pack into a seven word aphorism, and all the more the pity since all 
three theories it contains are demonstrably false. 


The implied notion that if one does not succeed at his tasks, he 
has only himself to blame, ignores the impersonal, institutional spread 
of differential disabilitics and deprivations among differing segments of 
the population. It thereby denics the demonstrable presence of social and 
economic stratification, and the relevance of stratification to the inequali- 
ties in basic life chances. The evidence testifying to the presence of 
such inequalities—and to their relevance to school performance—is per- 
haps as copious as in any other single major area in the sociology of 
education. 


The implied notion that all problems are soluble if only one really 
wishes to solve them is again demonstrably false. This idea denies the 
objective and demonstrable reality of obstacles which are often far greater 
than can be overcome by the resources available to a person, whether 
these are material or spiritual. If we have long since stopped insisting 
that rocks are only as hard as we believe them to be, why do we keep on 
insisting—as we do with this doctrinc—that life is only as hard as we 
belicve it to be? 


Finally, the implicd notion that the lack of desire to achieve is 
somehow duc to a willful withdrawal or hiding of this desire, or a laxity 
or laziness of spirit, is an idea that runs counter to everything we have 
learned in the last forty years about motivation, Icarning, the need for 
achievement, unconscious mechanisms of sclf sabotage, and the relevance 
of social facilitations of aspiration. 


One knows a disease by its remedy. The sickness of “lack of will” 
or laziness is to be treated (popular thinking avers) by the administration 
of a “good kick in the pants.” While one need not infer that the locus 
of the remedy to be applied also identifies the locus of the illness itself, 
it is nevertheless apparent that we are dealing here with a most simple- 
minded and unworkable doctrine. 
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Motivation is something far more complex and difficult both to 
construct and to achieve. We may suggest a model which will reveal 
how complex indeed is the phenomenon. We would argue that motiva- 
tion varies under the following conditions: 


è The goal to be sought after or striven for is perceived as desirable 
and worth striving for, by the person whom we are seeking to moti- 
vate. 


e He must have some comprehension of what are the probable means 
that will have to be pursued to achieve the goal. 


e He must have some sense of the costs he will incur along the way, 
and the gratifications he will receive both along the way and at the 
end. 


e He must judge, in anticipation, the balance of costs and gratifications 
to be one which he tentatively, at least, finds attractive enough to be- 
gin striving for. 


e He must be made able to anticipate the favorable balance of cost 
and gratification by having human models—contemporary, historical, 
or both—with whom he can identify, and who exemplify or testify to 
the worthwhileness of striving for the goals in question by the pre- 
scribed means, 


è As he starts tentatively to move toward the goals, he must be rein- 
forced at every point—but most particularly at those points where 
he is most likely to falter—by experiences of success. That is to say, 
his experiences of striving must be so structured that it is possible for 
him to experience success, or at least to avoid the kind of “failure” 
that typically disheartens and discourages. (There are obvious im- 
plications here regarding the need for individuation of instruction 
and curriculum if such continuing experiences of success are to be 
made available to children of very diverse capacities. Obviously this 
aim cannot be achieved under conditions of standardized mass in- 
struction. ) 


e The experiences of success he has along the way must be ac- 
companied by some sense of pleasure, not only relating to the suc- 
cess itself, but to the balance of gratification in the process, as against 
the pains he has endured and the costs he has paid. Some positive 
and favorable balance of “pleasure”—hopefully containing a healthy 
dose of genuine fun—along within the pleasures from the sense of 
growth and mastery, must be made available and experienced by him. 


e As he nears the “end” in view, it must become apparent to him that 
his estimates of the probable balance of cost and gratification 
throughout the process were not mistaken and that now, in addition, 
he can prospectively see new horizons of desirable future achieve- 
ments that are open to him as a result of having ventured and won. 
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In short, the achievement must have a “point,” a “payoff” that he ` 
himself can see and value. 


e There must then ensue for him a developing sense of himself as a 
worthwhile and competent person, one who can strive and succeed 
and be rewarded in the process, and be valued by those who have 
urged him to strive. 


At this point, motivation has tentatively taken hold and may—with 
substantial and frequent reinforcement—become more deeply rooted. But 
it ought to be understood that the motivation so engendered is likely to be 
task-specific, at least at the outsct, in the sense that the willingness to 
risk may attach itself only to very limited targets and may not be general- 
ized to a whole range of tasks—even if they are in the same domain—such 
as the cognitive, or the athletic or the manual. Generalized high motivation 
comes only as the product of prolonged and diverse experiences of suc- 
cess and gratification over a range of striving-achievement sequences. 


It is patently clear that this model of motivation is something far 
more complex than that which is embodied in the phrase “where there’s 
a will, there’s a way.” What this model implies instead is that “where 
there's a way, there's a will.” That is, will or motivation will develop only 
when the complex and difficult sequences of striving-achievement have 
been structured and experienced in the specified way, and only then can 
we expect “will” or “motivation” to ensue. In short, the will is to be 
created by the ways to be provided. 


If one argues that this is too difficult a formulation and that it 
would be better to go with simpler notions, one must then ask whether, 
in fact, simpler notions will work at all. If they will not—as they clearly 
will not in most instances—then they are not simpler at all. They are 
infinitely more difficult; in fact, they are impossible, 


The painful lesson for many traditional educators—one that is 
probably too painful to learn and to absorb—is that there is no simpler 
way to motivation than what has just been described. 


The motivational model specified above has the additional, potential- 
ly great valuc that it is usable, with modest additions, as a model for in- 
tegration into moral or value-norms. That is to say, one learns to value 
and to abide by norms of conduct in almost precisely the same way as 
one comes to be motivated to learn cognitive material. The one substantial 
difference is that in the integration into a moral code, certain negative 
restraints or sanctions are probably required to reduce the likelihood of 


resorting to deviant. or»ropriate behavior. This special requirement is 
due to the continuis: — --"%e, in the development of any child, of cer- 
tain early and persue — atifying experiences with deviant behavior: 


the experiences of the ::.:..,ediate, direct, unshared and cost-free gratifi- 
cations. Integrating a child into a desired moral system must, therefore, 
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be able to interfere and countervail against the seductions of such deviant 
gratifications. 


We stress both the correspondence of, and the significant difference 
between, the dynamics of motivation and of moral integration in order to 
reveal how the processes of learning and achieving in school have be- 
come laden with moral implications that are detrimental to the learning 
process. I think particularly of two things: (1) the way in which being 
attentive, and doing one’s work and making the expected products is de- 
fined in terms of “good” and “bad”; and (2) the way in which learning 
and school are defined as “work” and hence as “virtuous,” and are treated 
as requirements whose quota must be fulfilled before the child is con- 
sidered to have “earned” the right to enjoy the slightly sinful “play” or 
“free” time. 


It is because of this view—this moral investment of the learning 
process—that we find so many educators feeling the need to use “‘punish- 
ment” and negative sanctions of various kinds in order to restrain the 
child’s “natural” propensities to idleness and play. That is, the learning 
process is treated as a sternly virtuous and morally desirable process, 
whose attractiveness to the child, however, is considered to be “naturally” 
low in proportion to the competing seductions of idleness and play. 
As a result, it is believed that restraining sanctions are required to keep 
the child focussed on his “work.” As a corollary it becomes very difficult 
for many educators to rise to the conception of making school “fun”, and 
for many parents and other lay citizens to accept this concept. If it is fun, 
they reason, it can’t be very important or worthwhile. Virtue necessarily 
is painful, according to the stern and dour Calvinist morality under which 
most of us have been reared. 


I submit we shall get nowhere in our effort to reconstruct education 
in America, and to move toward making it more equal and of higher 
quality, until we divest differentials in achievement of any moral over- 
tones and until we introduce in an effective way the notion that school 
and education should be and can be fun, or at least interesting and stimu- 
lating. 


I do not expect that we shall get very far along this new road in the 
proximate future. But it seems to me imperative that this perspective be 
made part of the training of every teacher candidate so that he shall feel 
impelled—as a basic requirement of the satisfactory discharge of his role 
as teacher—to find ways in which to make what he teaches attractive 
and enticing to students. Since so much of modern schooling is anything 
but attractive and enticing, there is room for vast change and improve- 
ment here, but one need not view this as a case of all or none. If, in the 
next ten years, we find ways in which to add only thirty minutes of 
genuinely pleasurable and gratifying experiences to the school day of the 
average child in the United States, we shall have made an enormous 
contribution to him, to ourselves, and to education in general. 
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WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT EVALUATION 4 


We turn finally to consider the role of evaluation in education, as it 
effects the process of Jearning and of teaching. Evaluation mcans many 
things to many people, but the core meaning has to do with some no- 
tion of finding out how well an enterprise is going, or how succcssful 
an activity has been, It is perfectly rational of course to be concerned 
with evaluating the process of cducation—to try to determine whether 
our schools are doing well or poorly. For we spend a great deal of money 
and we invest large amounts of psychic and social capital in our schools, 
and their outcomes are presumably crucial for our national interests, to- 
day and tomorrow. 


These are all very good reasons, then, why we should be concerned 
with the evaluative process and about conducting evaluation in such a 
way as to maximize its valuc. With that in mind it becomes both evident 
and imperative that we realize that if evaluation is to be sound at all 
it must include not only a determination of the end product of a process 
but also an understanding and appreciation of what elements and facets 
of the process have contributed to what aspects of the outcome. That is, 
when we evaluate an education venture we want to know not only what 
has happened to our children but how and why “it” has happened to them, 
regardless of what the “it” may have been. We want to be sure or, at 
least, as surc as we can be, that we know what is responsible for whatever 
success and failure we experience in education, so that we can correct 
and revise where needed. 


Let it now be stated forthrightly that no more than 5 percent of the 
schools in America—if even that many—have any sound, demonstrable 
knowledge about the effects or the impact of the various aspects of their 
educational enterprises and efforts on the students, They know something 
of what the students have learned, at-least insofar as this may be revealed 
by the final examinations. But they do not know whether the students have 
learned this much or this little because of what the schools have done or 
in spite of what they have done. They do not know how much the books 
matter as against the teachers, the tests, or the homework. They do not 
know whether more could have been accomplished in half the time, or 
four times as much in twice the time. They have no way of knowing 
whether they have spent too little, too much or just the right amount for 
what they have produced. 


Of course this does not prevent teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents from boasting about “their” success with their “better” students. 
As a corollary, they are almost never hesitant about blaming the “failure” 
of their “slower” students on the students themselves. There is hardly a 
school in the country whose principal does not, at some proper ritual 
moment, declare that “on the balance, taking all things into account, this 
has been a pretty good year.” 
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The serious exceptions to this generalization have occurred only in the 
last year or two, and then not from the comments made by principals, but 
rather, those made by politically motivated and despairing parents of 
children in ghetto schools who have found it useful and apposite to de- 
clare forthrightly that the schools have failed to educate their children. 
Since the schools cannot prove the contrary, nor can they prove that they 
have educated the ghetto children as much as they could be educated 
under the circumstances, we have a continuing political competition be- 
tween the diametrically opposed ideas about the success and failure of 
these schools. 


Not alone in the interests of political harmony—nor even mainly so— 
but primarily because education is too important and costly a venture 
not to be brought under rational scrutiny, it becomes crucial that we 
begin to develop sounder notions and procedures of evaluation. We must 
someday shortly learn how to identify what it is we do in the schools 
that has what effect on our children. We must also be able to sort out the 
contributions fo the educational outcomes of their homes, their neighbor- 
hoods, their personalities, their teachers, and of books, of fellow students 
and school climates, and of the other major variables that together de- 
scribe the effective educational enterprise. 


There are numerous efforts currently being made to bring some sense 
and order into the evaluative process and we should not attempt to pre- 
judge’ them. But one can say that—to the extent that these efforts rely 
mainly on the student outcomes and to the extent that they judge students 
as having failed or succeeded in their education—they will contribute 
nothing to the necessary revamping of evaluative procedures. The fact is 
undeniable that there are many forces that go into determining how “well” 
or “poorly” given students learn to perform certain school tasks (assum- 
ing these are the educational objectives) and the student himself is only 
one of these many forces. To attribute the totality of—or the main burden 
of—success or failure at learning to the student himself is to ignore these 
numerous other factors. To ignore these when they are evidently relevant 
and material, is to defeat evaluation from the outset. 


Indeed, one may say that from the point of view of power to affect 
the final outcome, the student is the least powerful force in the total matrix 
of forces that shape his school performance. He has little or nothing to 
say about what he will be required to learn; nor about how he will be 
required to demonstrate that he has learned it. Nor docs he have much 
power in determining what facilitations or obstacles will be provided in 
his home and in his peer groups; and he cannot control the climate of 
support or discouragement of learning that permeates his school. To blame 
him for his “failures” or to credit him for his “successes” is therefore 
markedly and decisively irrational. 


Yet this is precisely what we do today in most American schools, 
and we embody this attitude, and ritualize it and sanctify it in our grad- 
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ing procedures. The outcome of a month’s complex educational effort 
and interaction among various forces is measured by what the student 
“produces” on (for example) a forty-two minute examination, and the 
student is then graded as having failed or succeeded, plainly or with 
distinction. It is he then who is required by the logic of this process to 
revise his “ways,” his “study habits” his “day-dreaming,” or whatever. 
Almost never is the teacher or the curriculum or the principal or the 
peer group or the family called to account for the educational performance 
of the student. 


We then magnify this process by administering “national achieve- 
ment tests” to a supposed national sample of schools, and we establish 
“norms” of desirable achievement, under whose terms and by whose 
logic fifty percent of the schools must inescapably fall below the median 
and hence be deemed failures. 


Hardly anyone, anywhere, anytime today asks seriously how much 
any given child might have been expected to learn under the circumstances 
of his life. And hardly anyone, anywhere, anytime asks how much a given 
school might have been expected to have all its children achieve, given its 
input. Since no one can properly say how much output any school should 
achieve—except against some measure of input—our national norms 
and medians are uscless and destructive. They are taken mistakenly for 
standards, which they are not. And thcy are used mistakenly and harm- 
fully as sources cither of boastful pride or defensive shame. 


CONSEQUENCES OF EVALUATION 


The consequences of our grading system and our system of rating 
of schools are manifold and insidious. Only some of them can be singled 
out for brief consideration here. 


The first has to do with the consequences for motivation and de- 
velopmental growth, as discussed earlier. Grading means labeling. It means 
sorting out sheep from goats. It means setting rigid minds and stereo- 
typical notions to work. It means putting fixed ceilings on children. It 
means treating them as closed bundles of fixed capacities. All these arc 
the antithescs of what is required for motivation, on the one hand, and 
for the chance continuously to grow in one’s abili:y, on the other. We have 
already indicated what these imply. It need only be added that there is 
great and dcep danger here to a democratic society and school system. 
For if we continue to apply a common standard of expectation and in- 
vidious grading to children of diverse abilities, and if we identify those 
who “learn less” as failures, we guarantee their educational degradation, 
and in turn their rejection of education and of the socicty through whose 
schools they have been made objects of publicly ritualized degradation and 
dishonor. 


More than that, we lose such potential as they might have and we 
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thus contribute to the predictable reduction in the possibilitics of national 
growth that might otherwise be enhanced by treating our children as open 
possibilitics—all of whose achievements are to be equally valued regard- 
less of the level of productivity. Let those who believe to the contrary of- 
fer one sound justification for punishing and degrading a child for doing 
only as much as he can do, just because it happens to be less than some 
other child is capable of doing. Not even the most urgent appeal to “na- 
tional urgencics” could justify such a procedure. But this is precisely what 
we do innumerable times a year, in our thousands upon thousands of 
classrooms, to our millions upon millions of “less talented” children. 


There are also drastic implications here for the preparation of 
teachers. For if they are socialized into the evaluation and grading process 
as it Currently exists they will, thereby, contribute not only to the mis- 
education and distortion of their students, but they will guarantee the con- 
tinuity of an cducational system that forces them in a few short years to 
ubandon—even if only in despair—every one of the basic principles of 
educational philosophy and child development that they may have Icarned 
in their teacher-training institutions. They become, then, martinets per- 
forming educational type chores, but not engaged in education in any 
real sense. They force themselves into periodic crises at “marking period” 
times, by having to make innumerable meaningless decisions about how 
to add up unreliable and unvalidated tests and exercises into some un- 
justifiable summary score, to which they then attach some badge of 
honor or dishonor in the form of A, B, C, etc. They also fall prey to the 
unbelieveable but wide-spread practice of having the so-called “better” 
teachers assigned to the so-called “Drighter” or “faster” students, so that 
most of the teachers themselves inherit the degradation visited upon their 
students, 


Moreover, teachers make it nearly impossible for themselves to 
learn and grow so long as they participate in the current systems of 
evaluation. For, they get no feedback whatsoever that might be of any 
help in their search for improvement and development. Instead, it is the 
children who are blamed for failure or credited with success, and the 
teacher has no way of knowing whether he or she is in the least bit re- 
sponsible for the children’s success or failures or whether they occurred in 
spite of everything she has done in the classroom. The teacher cannot 
learn about herself, her teaching, her style and her curriculum unless. she 
submits these to careful scrutiny—unless, in short, in the evaluation process, 
she asks how much and in what way she and the things she controls con- 
tributed to the final outcome. 


Evaluation, then, is in desperate need of reconceptualization and 
reconstruction. We do want to know how well children are learning things 
we consider desirable for them to learn; and we do want to know what 
features of the educational matrix are contributing to these learning 
Outcomes and in what ways. But we cannot learn these things unless 
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we submit them to scrutiny and inquiry and unless we are prepared for 
the great possibility that it is we--the agents of the schools,\our curricular 
offerings, and our styles and approaches, in interaction with the child— 
who determine the outcomes. Teaching will continue to be deadly and joy- 
less and despairful for many so long as we continue to evaluate learning 
the way we do. 


Finally, if we are to give the kind of meaning to “evaluation” that 
we profess we should, we must make our evaluation efforts serve not 
only to inform us how well or poorly we are doing what we are doing 
and why, but also whether what we are striving to accomplish is worth- 
while and whether our intentions are broad enough or too restricted. I 
refer to the fact that evaluation is impossible without a prior statement in 
clear terms of the goals of our cfforts. Our goals must be stated in such 
terms that their achicvement is capable of being measured—not simply 
guessed at. 


Where, then, one may ask, is the evaluation of that range of goals 
that most American schools profess to desire? The goals of citizenship; 
of the capacity to live comfortably with differences; of the development of 
sensitivity and sensibility to the best products of our culture; of the acqui- 
sition of a sound and healthy self-image; of the development of a creative 
imagination; and of learning how to think critically? Where is the evalua- 
tion of these goals of education? What grading system, what courscs, 
what curriculum pays any explicit attention to these? How long shall we as 
a socicty claim they are among our educational intentions but also con- 
tinue to spend little time, less money and even less evaluation upon their 
achievement? 


Only if we keep asking what it is we are evaluating will we keep 
reminding ourselves that our actual evaluation and educational efforts, 
in the vast majority of cases today, are confined to certain narrow and 
restricted spheres of some cognitive skills. Perhaps, when we have come 
to realize this disgraceful disparity between what we profess and what we 
do, we may then come to be more willing than rost of us now secem to 
be, to look at ourselves critically and with an eye toward real change. 


Hopefully, our teachers of tomorrow will be prepared to become 
the agents of this change, by helping them in every way possible in our 
training institutions to ask—and to keep asking—the tough and the em- 
barrassing questions about goals and outcomes, They will surely do this, 
more and more, as they come to think reflectively about the new mean- 
ings of ability, motivation and evaluation. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF EDUCATORS 


If these basic changes in ways of thinking about ability, motivation 
and evaluation are to be made, some drastic revision will have to occur 
in the preparation of cducators including teachers, administrators, and 
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school boards and related parent groups, and in the ways they define 
the schools and their roles in the educational enterprise. 


Above all, teachers must be taught that in any learning situation in 
which they are the adult and powerful agents in the transaction, they 
must continuously ask themselves in what ways they are making it pos- 
sible or impossible or difficult or casy for the child to become motivated 
to take on tasks and to achieve whatever is reasonable to expect him to 
achieve at that moment. 


Training in self-consciousness and self-awareness; in the capacity to 
absorb criticism without a fear of loss of esteem or worthiness; in a sensi- 
tivity to how they are being perceived by their students and in caring 
how they are perccived—these are some of the new facets of teacher 
preparation that are required. 


Morcover, the distinction between subject matter and methods, now 
formalized in most teacher training institutions, must be abolished. No 
teacher can be said to know her subject matter until she also knows how 
to teach it to others. This is as true for mathematical formulae as it is 
for social science propositions. Persons other than teachers may be said 
to understand and know things without being able to communicate them 
to others. But this must not be said of teachers. It is, therefore, decisively 
wrong and injurious to assume that teachers who pass courses in so-called 
“subject matters” are then prepared to go on to learn how to teach these 
subject matters to young students. Af every point in the education of 
teachers, effective methods of teaching the subject matter must become a 
crucial part of learning the subject matter. This means that the traditional 
separation of content courses from methods courses is without any further 
value. Such a change will bring no loss, since this distinction has only had 
negative value in the past in any event. 


A final implication for the training of teachers has to do with what 
competences each ought to be required to demonstrate continuously. In 
addition to so-called subjects and methods of teaching (conceived as sug- 
gested above) no teacher, at any level, can be said to be competent unless 
he or she is very well trained in child growth and development, including 
psychological and sociological features and factors that affect that growth 
and development. Teachers must understand how children grow and de- 
velop; how uneven their interests and motives may be from day to day; 
how varyingly responsive they may be to different kinds of educational 
experiences; how needy all of them are of a sense of their own powers and 
value; how dependent they are on the assurances of concern and affec- 
tion for them by the teachers and other adult agents in their learning 
environment. Only when these dimensions of child development are fully 
appreciated and capable of being incorporated into practices in the school 
by the teacher can he be said to be qualified to teach. Among other things 
implied here is the need for actual classroom experience from the very first 
moment of teacher training—with continuous feed-back to ongoing 
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seminars with fellow teacher-trainees, under skillful guidance, during 
which problems of growth and development and motivation and how to 
teach more effectively are subject to constant discussion and evaluation. 


There are here also some important implications for cducators 
other than teachers—espcecially principals, supervisors and school boards. 
The most obvious is that the teachers must have ample physical and 
psychological space and time in which to conduct their educational trans- 
actions. Crowded classrooms, harried schedules, twenty-five hours of con- 
tact classes a week, little or no time for educational refreshment and re- 
furbishment—these are destructive of any efforts at implementing quality 
and equality in education. Principals must not specially honor one set 
of teachers over another for the "distinguished work” of a minority of 
their brightest students. The teacher who moves “slow learners” as much 
as they can be moved must be valued and honored as highly and openly 
and richly as the teacher who is in charge of advanced placement groups. 
The school officials, from principal to school board, must in short cre- 
ate and sustain an environment that makes good teaching possibie. Other- 
wise, there can be no conccivable reasonable basis for expecting good 
teaching. Skimpiness in budgets, stinginess with materials and extra-cur- 
ricular experiences, pressure toward “honor roll” types of classes—these 
will no longer do. 


Examples of the kinds of change that seem indispensable include 
the reduction in the number of contact hours per week for each teacher; 
the elimination of non-teaching housekeeping and supervisory chores; and 
the provision of at least an afternoon if not a day a week of release from 
all formal duties for the purpose of reading, thinking and discussing 
school problems. These changes require mostly good will, money and a 
concern for the quality of education. Without them, no teacher can reason- 
ably be expected to do more than a routine job of drilling her classes 
in a set of meaningless and dull subject matters. 


That so many teachers do so much morc is testimony only to the 
extraordinary and surprising dedication of teachers to their calling and 
their mission. We have been lucky in past ycars in the amount of such 
dedication that has been forthcoming in spite of so many discouraging 
actions and inactions by school officials and communities. We had better 
not count on this luck much longer. 
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SCHOOLS NEEDED FOR THE SEVENTIES* 


Ralph W. Tyler, Director Emeritus, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif. 


Primary EDUCATION ror ALL CHILDREN 


More than ever before, citizenship in our society requires education 
for adequate understanding of government and publie problems and 
also for parenthood, constructive family life, personal and communit 
health, employment and individual development. Every child needs 
education, and the schools face a new task, that of reaching the children 
who would have dropped out in an earlier period. 

According to the hat estimates from available data, approximately 
one-fifth of the children of the United States do not attain the level of 
literacy required for available employment; a similar number may not 

ain the understanding needed for citizenship and satisfying personal 
ive: In rural and urban slum areas, 40 to 60 per cent of the children 
in the sixth grade perform at second-grade level or below on achieve- 
ment tests, The educationally deprived are heavily concentrated among 
the poor, Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and American 
Indians, The schools have failed to reach the disadvantaged. Two- 
thirds are malnourished, three-fourths have one or more significant 
health problems, they have no place to study at home, and nearly half 
have no real family life. Lack of education among these groups is not 
a new phenomenon, but it is much more serious now than a few decades 
ago and is not likely to be balanced by other kinds of opportunities for 
learning, for employment, and for enhanced personal satisfaction. For 
most of these children and youth, education is the only means available 
for advancement, and they do not get it. 

Our failure to educate most of these children is not due primarily to 
their inherent inadequacies, but rather to the inappropriateness of the 
typical school program. Among the majority of American children, 
the school and its activities are an integral part of the learning begun 
at home, reinforced and developed by teachers and schoolmates, and 
fostered by opportunities to apply what they learn in out-of-school 
situations. For example, for the majority of children learning to read 
is an extension of language development begun in the home, with much 
conversation in standard dialect. accompanied by the parents’ reading 
aloud to them. The school provides a natural continuation of these 
language activities and, as the child learns to read, there are books and 
magazines at home on which to practice. Usually, too, there are parents 
and friends with whom to discuss what is read. 

In contrast, most of the children who do not attain an education find 
the school alien to earlier experiences and a source of failure and re- 
jection. Many children from minority groups have not had extensive 
experience with American standard dialect, they have not had parents 
read to them, they have not seen family or friends devoting major at- 
tention to reading. They find the school work in reading foreign to 
their home experience and frequently fail to carry on the tasks ex- 
pected. In this way they lose the zest of learning and have an increasing 
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sense of failure while in school. As they lose interest and confidence in 
the early months, they fall behind the majority of children more and 
more, so that they finish school or drop out without reaching a level 
of education on which to base a constructive life. 

The Congress recognized the imperative need for educating disad- 
vantaged children by boldly and responsibly offering categorical aid 
to schools having a concentration of children from homes of poverty. 
Unfortunately, a majority of the efforts of the schools to meet the 
challenge have not been highly effective. Comparing these ineffective 
programs with some of the more successful ones suggests some possible 
explanations, 

brinst, the added resources are grossly inadequate. By the time se- 
verely. disadvantaged children enter elementary school, their expe- 
rience with language and with systematic learning has been so limited 
that n major reorgnization of attitudes and habits is essential to en- 
able them to perceive the meaning and significance of school learning 
and to gain the confidence required to engage actively in it. For ex- 
ample, a majority of mothers encourage their children as they enter 
school for the first time to show what they can do in learning to read 
and to deal with numbers, whereas the typical advice given by the 
mother of a disadvantaged child is; “Don’t get into trouble! Don’t do 
anything that would make the teacher mad!” Hence the child avoids 
active Involvement in learning, trying to be as passive as a six-year-old 
youngster can be. For him to acquire positive attitudes toward the work 
of the school, new language habits, and successful experience in active 
intellectual learning demands major changes in school programs and 
practices. These cannot be effected by expenditures of only 10 to 15 
percent more than the ordinary school expenditures, The Head Start 
programs in the larger cities are costing about $1,000 per year per 
pupil! for half-day sessions, This expenditure provides people to read 
to children, to converse with them, to stimulate their curiosity, to assist 
with health and nutrition, and so on. The Neighborhood Youth Corps 
programs are much more expensive because, as the uneducated become 
older, their problems are more difficult to attack. 

In the second aie most of the efforts to help the disadvantaged 
have focused on children from six to seventeen years of age. Typically 
children who are seriously deprived in their intellectual and emotional 
experiences in the first three or four years of life keep falling farther 
and farther behind the majority of their age mates as they progress 
through school. What seems to be required is the early provision for de- 
prived children of the kind of environment a good home and a good 
community offer its children. The Head Start program is a small step 
in the application of this principle, but it does not go far enough. 

Third is the failure to make necessary major modifications of the 
school setting, program, and the kinds of personnel employed. The 
pattern characteristic of most schools, in which one teacher plans and 
conducts all the activities of the classroom, is not effective with chil- 
dren for whom the school is the major if not the sole systematic educa- 
= tional agency. Most previous efforts have made only minor modifica- 
tions, although experiments indicate the tremendous reorganization 
required in the tasks, the school setting, and the personnel in order to 
furnish educational environments roughly paralleling those of the 
homes and neighborhoods of the majority of American children. The 
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children must perceive the tasks as relevant to things that are impor- 
tant in their lives, For example, the oral language development must 
help the normal communication involved in living and playing and 
doing their part of the work at home. The forma] school setting should 
be changed to include activities in the school, the playground, the 
home, and the neighborhood in which the children can practice oral 
language. The school personnel should include mothers and other 
neighborhood persons who help guarantee that the school is related 
to the rest of the child’s life. In many cases, other children, older and 
younger, can be used to supply each child with an individual helper. 

ather than set expectations of a uniform rate of achievement. for 
all children, the program should encourage each child to master at his 
own rate the particular knowledge or skill involved in his work so 
that he gains the basis for further learning and confidence in himself. 

Enough experience is now available to justify supporting some ways 
of attacking this problem as likely to be erdil and withholding 
support from those unlikely to produce significant results. The local 
school or even the State cannot effectively develop an educational pro- 
gram and secure the financial resources to mount it. Most disadvan- 
taged children are found in areas where the resources are most 
limited—city slums, Appalachia, the poorest rural counties, the poor 
sections of the urban fringe-—and where there are limitations in the 
new ideas. 

For a nation-wide program that promises success within a dozen 
years or so there will be required large-scale support by the Federal 
government for local developments that are either designed by a 
central group or submitted for approval, centrally. The cost for a 
comprehensive program directed to the 20 percent of children and 
youth who are not now obtaining an education would be at least $6.5 
billion annually. This includes $1.4 billion for children aged three, 
four, and five who have not usually gone to school, allowing $600 per 
year for each of the 2.4 million. It also includes $5.1 billion supple- 
mentary educational support for the 10.2 million disadvantaged chil- 
dren already in school, at an average of $500 per year added to the 
amount now spent. Since the success of the program for the very young 
would result in decreasing problems as they progressed through the 
schools, eventually the need for supplementary support of older chil- 
dren would be a small fraction of the support needed in the first few 
years, 

New Tasks ror THE Hiran ScnooL 


Our society today needs a much higher percentage of its youth edu- 
cated beyond the slomentary school. As the demand for unskilled and 
semiskilled labor has sharply diminished, there are increasing employ- 
ment opportunities that require at least a high school education— 
health services, education, recreation, social services, science, engineer- 
ing, administration, accounting. Such an education also contributes to 
constructive citizenship and to competence in other areas of living. 
We currently fail to educate approximately one-third of the youth 
enrolled in high school. This is not due primarily to the inadequacies 
of the students but to the inappropriateness of the program to supply 
them with the kind of learning required. They are concerned with 
becoming independent adults, getting jobs, marrying, gaining status 
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with their peers, and helping to solve the ills of the world. They per- 
ceive little or no connection between the educational content of the 
school and their own concerns. “What has algebra to do with me?” 
they ask. “Why should I try to remember the chief battles of the Revo- 
lutionary War?” Even the high school science laboratory appears to 
he a place for following the directions of the laboratory manual to see 
if they can obtain the results reported in the textbook. 

Because they do not see the relevance of the high school to their 
resent and future lives, they do not become actively involved in the 
earning tasks assigned. They turn their attention to other things such 
as athletics, social activities, artificial stimulants, or they —— 
quiescent, enduring the school routine until they can drop out. 

A main factor interfering with the solution of this problem is the 
tradition that the high school should be an adolescent island outside 
the major currents of adult life. Modern society has increasingly iso- 
lated adolescents from the adult world. Yet, this is the time of life in 
which young people are looking forward to being independent adults; 
they need opportunities to work with adults, to learn adult skills and 
practices, and to feel that they are becoming mature and independent. 
Hence, the restrictions on youth employment, the limited opportunities 
to learn occupational skills at. home, the segregation of civic and social 
activities by age groupings all add to the difficulty of the adolescent 
and increase his anxiety about attaining adult status and competence. 
The secondary school should help to bridge this gap. 

There are practices that increase the effectiveness of the high school 
in giving a functional education to more young people. Primarily, 
they involve developing a close, active relation, not simply a formal 
one, between the school and the responsible adult community, so that 
the student will find questions and problems outside the school that 
can be attacked by what he learns in school. The emphasis is upon 
learning what. is relevant to his life, not upon grades, credits, and ohar 
artificial symbols. 

What is required is a major effort to furnish high school students 
with significant adult activities—job programs, community service 
corps experience, work in health centers, apprentice experience in 
research and development, and in staff studies conducted by public 
agencies. It will be necessary to redesign the high school in order to 
open it to the community and to utilize many kinds of persons in 
education. The school will need to serve a wider range of ages and 
allow students to vary the amount of time devoted to studies, To supply 
a substitute for grades and credits as qualification for employment 
opportunities, a certification system will need to be developed to vali- 
date the student’s competence in various major areas. 

This proposal may be misunderstood. It uses work and other areas 
of life as a laboratory in which youths find real problems and difficul- 
ties that require learning and in which they can use and sharpen what 
they are learning. It does not substitute learning on the job for the 
deeper insights and the knowledge and skills that scholars ha devel- 
oped. The teacher, the books, other materials of the school, and the 
intellectual resources of the community are to be employed by the 
student as he works on the problems of his job and carries through 
projet: on which he is engaged. When he is actually doing work that 
ie finds significant, he can see for himself with the aid of those who 
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know the field that many: kinds of learning are helpful and even 
necessary. Coordinators are needed to connect education with the world 
of work, and teachers need to learn to select the content of school sub- 
jects and assist students to use it in connection with the activities in 
which they are engaged. 

The student is concerned with civic and social service activities as 
well as with gainful employment. In these areas he will meet problems 
that involve values, ethics, aesthetics, public policy, in fact, the many 
facets of real life. The opportunity is thus provided for the student 
to comprehend the perennial areas of educational concern—social-civic 
understanding and commitment, health, personal integrity, and the 
arts, as well as the skills of occupational competence. 

To provide for the varied interests, abilities, and career plans of 
students, corresponding variations can be made in the selection of 
school assignments related to the job, and in the division of the stu- 
dent's time. For example, John Brown, a well-read student, who hes 
been very successful in most of his previous school work and plans to 
enter a university, might work 20 hours a week ‘for one year in an 
industrial laboratory and another year in a community health center. 
His school studies should furnish a basis for finding other interests to 
be pursued in more intensive study, perhaps helping him to select a 
technical institute for further occupational preparation. 

The proposal assumes an extension of the hours per day and weeks 
per year devoted to high school education, The present: five- or six-hour 
day, even in concentrated vocational laboratories, is little enough to 
satisfy the level of skill now required for job entry, With the proposed 
variety of activities in and out of school, the student should be able to 
work 11 months per year without undue weariness. Since he would 
receive pay appropriate to the service rendered, summer vacation jobs 
would not be important. 

Some of the major features of this proposal are currently used in 
Imaginative programs of vocational-technical education in some high 
schools, Unfortunately, even in these cases the benefits are limited to 
the few students enrolled in these programs, But they demonstrate the 
feasibility of work programs, wider adult involvement in the education 
of youth, and closer relation between learning in schoo] and activities 
outside, ‘They also demonstrate ways in which Federal funds may be 
used to furnish added support for constructive educational 
improvements, 

Parts of the program have been employed in various places and sub- 
jected to impartial evaluation, The kind of education described here 
has been shown to arouse greater interest and effort in many students 
than classroom study alone, to increase student understanding of the 
subjects studied, and to develop maturity of responsibility and judg- 
ment. Community service corps experience such as that. developed by 
the Friends ‘Service Committee has been found to arouse in many 
students greater motivation to learn and to develop social skills, social 
responsibility, and maturity of judgment, Communities have con- 
structed the Neighborhood Youth Corps program to serve a simi- 
lar purpose with young people from backgrounds of poverty and 
limited opportunity. The involvement of a broad range of people in 
the educational activities of youth has proved helpful, as has the pro- 
vision of a variety of patterns to include, in addition to full-time 
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employment, part-time school attendance ‘while holding ‘full-time or 
part-time jobs, and enrollment in high school, full time or part time, 
after a period of work, military service, or other activity. This varied 
pattern of experience and competence can be utilized constructively in 
an institution open to the community, whereas it is likely to be a handi- 
cap to a schoo] operating in isolation, with study confined to textbooks 
and related materials, 

To develop this program new institutional arrangements must. be 
made and personnel trained, For the establishment of cooperative 
work-study education, surveys of job pepo ante in each commu- 
nity are necessary, Coordinators need to be trained to work out with 
employers the outline of job experiences and their relation to the edu- 
cational resources of the school, Their primary concern is the utiliza- 
tion of job experience to enhance the student's development. The high 
school curriculum, itself, will need rebuilding to make it relevant to 
the problems encountered by students in their work, not only in busi- 
ness and industry, but also in public agencies and nonprofit institu- 
tions, In many cases, n community service corps will need to be estab- 
lished to provide young people with opportunities for social service. 

It is not easy to shift the purposes and practices of massive social in- 
stitutions like our schools so that they can effectively accomplish new 
tasks, but it must be done. The nation’s need of education has risen 
and expanded greatly, so that conditions that were tolerable and 
seemed normal a generation ago must be improved or our development 
and stability will cease and the nation’s very existence will be seriously 
threatened. 


ROUSSEAU OR VOLTAIRE IN THE PRESCHOOL? 


Ernest D. Washington, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Rutgers—The State University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


The most critical educational need is not money, books, buildings, 
or teachers, It is planning. The need is most desperate in urban areas 
where purposeful educational systems are nonexistent. What we have 
in our cities are patch-work creations that are the remnants of educa- 
tional systems, which did function in past decades, Let us set as our 
task for the seventies then the planning of viable, realistic educational 
systems for urban areas, 

If we are to plan for public school education in the seventies, the 
past offers few guidelines as to where we ought. to be going. Public 
schools now seem to be systems without a clear purpose. Their most 
singular characteristic has been its physical growth. Yet when one 
passes from counting children, teachers, books, and buildings, the 

rowth seems chaotic, rather cancerous and without purpose. Schools 

ave been growing in number in our cities and that very growth seems 
a further cause for the a ioral paralysis in our cities, Put another 
way, our schools seem to be sicker than our cities and the schools seem 
to be the catalytic agent that brings on the sickness. 

Education can be considered an organization that has been assigned 
E functions by our society. Let us simplify matters and argue 
that the schools have two major but separate tasks: imparting infor- 
mation and socializing its students, Certainly these functions overlap 
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to some degree, but for the sake of simplicity we can arbitrarily sep- 
arate the two, On the first. function, there is almost. universal agree- 
ment that the passing on of technical information is and should be one 
of the functions of the schools. Even though there is agreement. as to 
this goal, the schools as constituted are far from being able to reach 
this goal. The second major function involves socializing students, On 
the socializing function of schools, there is controversy as to the legiti- 
macy of the goal and no clear means to reach it. 

Public education as an institution has an almost unanimous mandate 
to pass on technical information to its clients, It is evident that to have 
a mandate is one thing and to carry it out is quite another. Perhaps 
the first impediment 1s simply the very vagueness of “this” charge. 
The imprecision of its task has finally been taken to heart by educa- 
tors and we are now involved in a first attempt at National Assessment, 
administered by the Education Commission of the States. The intent 
of the assessment is to provide measures of what. is being accomplished 
in educational programs across the country. After the national assess- 
ment, when there is some clear idea about what schools are doing, then 
we can get on with the job of considering what they ought to be doing. 

The perplexing question of defining goals is not. as elusive as many 
would have us believe. Mr. Allen, Commissioner of Education, recently 
— us an example of goal setting. He proposed that every child should 

6 taught to read. His definition of reading could be sharpened up a 
bit and then we would be in an excellent position to begin to come up 
with schemes to meet this goal. It goes without saying that he will fail 
miserably in attempting to reach his goal and the failure will in part 
be due to an inability to plan, implement. plans, or both. 

This failure is a tragedy because reading is one of those pivotal skills 
which opens and closes options. Consider that somewhere between 25 
and 50 percent of the black children in our cities never get the hang 
of “meaningful” reading. This is a tragedy because this skill is a major 
item in the separaton of the educational and occupational haves and 
have-nots, For the present and future, it is difficult to imagine that 
large numbers of our citizens cannot become contributing members of 
our society if they cannot read. 

(Nore: A week after Commissioner Allen made public his goal that 
every child should be taught to read, the National Council on Educa- 
tion Professions Development made public a letter in which it re- 
ported that the government had just. cut back from $13 to $8 million a 
program which had as one of its major goals the training of reading 
teachers, The moneys of this program may be restored; nevertheless, 
there is a message here, It has to do with the sporadic way in which 
educational programs are planned and funded.) 

As a case study of the problems involved in planning for education, 
let us consider the institution of early childhood education. Some in- 
sights into the current state of P. C. P. can be gleaned from its history. 
The strands of thought that form the basis of early childhood educa- 
tion are many but we will arbitrarily begin with a controversy between 
Rousseau and Voltaire which seems to have had a very pervasive in- 
fluence over the field. 

By either philosophy or practice, the field seems to have not. prog- 
ressed beyond the thinking of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The key to 
Rousseau’s educational theory was the notion of “naturalism” which 
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means that learning takes place best when the child is free to develop 
according to his natural impulses. This sort of approach implies a 
cafeteria-style education and it suggests that the child “naturally” 
knows and can choose those experiences that will optimize his educa- 
tion, This notion is still extremely popular among preschool practi- 
tione rs. Those of us who regularly visit nursery schools have seen too 
many cafeteria-style preschool programs, There are the science, lan- 
guage, play, doll corners, etc., and the child goes about choosing the 
most appetizing dish. 

Perhaps if educators had heeded Voltaire instead of Rousseau, then 
wo might have taken a more rational and scientific approach to our 
profession, Voltaire viewed education from an empirical point of view, 
and he looked to science for rational answers to pedagogical questions. 
That controversy between Voltaire and Rousseau as to the merits of 
naturalism versus rationalism is still with us in the field of preschool 
education, We people are still advocating “Let three-year-olds be three, 
four-year-olds Ke four, and five-year-olds be five.” The “thinking” be- 
hind those cliches is the Rousseau notion that there are “natural” edu- 
cational experiences for young children. The idea of “natural” is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand and precious little scientific evidence 
supports the current approaches to the education of young children. 

To better understand schools, it is necessary to consider schools as 
having the characteristics of any organization. A model used by Leavitt 
(1965) in describing industrial organizations seems to have real ap- 
plicability to schools, Figure 1 shows the scheme developed by Leavitt 
that will be used to analyze schools and preschool education in 
particular. 


B Structure — 
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ee to people. In this case teachers, administrators, pupils, parents, 

ete. 

aS E television, audio-visual aids, computer-assisted instruc- 
ons, ete. 

Structure—system of communication, authority power (roles). 

Task—imparting of knowledges, skills, ete. 


FIGURE 1 


To understand the current status of early childhood education 
(E.C.E.), it is necessary to compare it using Leavitt’s model with the 
times before the creation of Head Start and “cultural deprivation.” 
Before Head Start, the actors were all middle-class pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators, and they were relatively few in number. 
Technology was nonexistent with the exception of occasional films and 
slides. Very little was heard of structured curriculum, television, com- 
plex audio-visual aids, computer-assisted instruction, etc. 

Pre-Head Start was housed within the structure of private schools 
which catered to the middle and upper-middle class, There were few 
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problems with communication and role definition because all the adult 
actors (administrators, teachers, and aren) were in agreement as to 
the task and goals of the programs, These tasks and goals were defined 
in terms of aiding the child in his social, emotional, and intellectual 
development. The critical term in this definition of tasks is “develop- 
mental? Because children develop at different rates, it was assumed 
that these differences in rates made measurement difficult or impossible 
and thus it was not attempted. Probably the greatest barrier tu meas- 
urement of the interaction between learning and early development is 
that so little talent and money have been expended on the task. 

Figure 1 indicates that the actors, technology, structure, and task 
are all interdependent, and it is safe to say that this Pre-Head Start. 
en was in balance, The actors were all of the same class origins; 
tho little technology available was produced by the actors; there was 
agreement as to tho structure and task, Finally, there was very little 
agitation to introduce new actors, technology, or structures, or better 
to define and measure its tasks and goals, 

Head Start brought profound change to this institutional system. 
First, the money available called for the training and education of 
large numbers of new and different actors, designing a new technology 
for the carly years, development of new and alternative structures, 
and redefining and development of new goals, Paradoxically, this 
assignment of institutional restructuring was given to the pre-Head 
Start institutional system. 

Specifically, what. seems to have been called for by Head Start? 
First, an entirely new set of actors was called for. The pupils were to 
be poor. This was a huge change because poor children come to school 
with fewer and different academic skills and this alters the educational 
task at hand. This was further complicated by the addition of different 
cultural and racial groups. Until Head Start, preschool education had 
been u white educational affair. Suddenly, black, Puerto Rican, In- 
dian, Mexican-American, and other minority group youngsters were 
on the scene. 

New kinds of teachers and administrators (T-A’s) were called for 
by Head Start. The new T-A’s are called upon to relate to various 
cultural and racial groups, and of necessity to know something about 
the cultural-racial backgrounds of the children and their parents. 
Knowledge of new curricula and innovations in educational tech- 
nology should also be a part of the skills of the new T-A. These now 
technical innovations will be coming from specialists outside of the 
field and they will require a sophistication not previously required of 
the T-A. These changes mean that the new TA is presented with an 
entirely different. cast of actors than the pre-Head Start T-A. 

Major technological change has yet to come to early childhood edu- 
cation because the pupils cannot readily use the hardware available 
for other older children. Young children probably need more direct 
and concrete reinforocement than older children. Thus, the traditional 
visual aides such as slides, tape recorders, movies, and television are 
not much help because these instructional materials do not have feed- 
back mechanisms as a part of their structure. In a few years we are 
likely to see innovation from two sources: highly structured curriculum 
directed by teachers and computer-assisted instruction. Both of these 
modes of instruction involve programmed instruction and feedback 
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mechanisms, ‘These forms of instruction also tend to be produced by 
experts whose primary field of study is psychology. 

he structure of K.C.. needs radical revision from pre-Head Start 
days. The revisions require first that there must. be continuity in plan- 
ning between the preschool and elementary school. In the past, pre- 
schools operated as an institution apart from the public schools, Neces- 
sary changes involve the education of teachers and administrators and 
the attention to curriculum innovation utilizing a new technology. 
Both of these are necessary prerequisites for continuity between fh 
preschool and the elementary school. The structure of preschool edu- 
cation must be altered to reflect these necessary changes. 

Finally, the gouls and directions of B.C.E, must become an integral 
part of a continuing educational system, Specifying goals may not be 
as easy as imagined because there has been a tendency on the part of 
the elementary schools to ignore the necessity of setting gonls for each 
part of the elementary system, ‘The setting of directions and priorities 
may have the catalytic effect of forcing other segments of systems to 
evaluate and measure their goals, 

Comparing the institution of E.C.. before Head Start with the 
system that is necessary for today, it is easy to discern why Head Start 
has been labeled a failure. The pre-Head Start system had neither the 
structure nor the resources to change its goals to educate the children 
from poor homes. Rather than change the system of education that has 
worked so well for middle-class children, the same system has been 
used again and again with lower-class children. Recent evaluations of 
Head Start have documented the failure of this approach. 

A solution to this problem lies in abolishin Eea Noole and kinder- 
gartens as separate educational institutions, They are not producing 
the necessary educational change. The reason for their failure lies in 
their history and their current structure, This institution has a set of 
actors, resources, and structures which prevents change: rather than 
struggling with trying to change an institution, it is better to simply 
abandon it and shape its replacement from wholecloth, 

What kind of system should replace the old institution of E.CLE, ? 
The system should be a part of the public schools where children ean 
start to school at Age +. This does not mean that current programs for 
four-year-olds should be moved from the present: preschools into the 
publie schools; rather, the first grade curriculum should be taught. to 
four-year-olds, The current administrative structure of schools could 
be changed so that elementary schools will handle Grades 1-8 and 
Ages 4-12. 

Are the children ready for a first grade curriculum at Age 4? What 
does readiness mean? The word, readiness, should refer to subskills 
that are involved ina particular task and the means available to teach 
the subskills involved in classroom learning. 

Conceived in this way readiness is an empirical question and is 
answerable by research. This sort of approach specifies problem areas 
and tasks which can be identified and solved. 

This change in curriculum grade placement will probably be made 
with surprising ease by most children. Teachers, administrators, and 
educational experts will experience more diffeulty than the children 
and this latter group is the one which is not ready for major change 
in the curriculum. Where there are areas of the curriculum which are 
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not learned easily by children, modification in grouping, method, task 
structure, or reinforcement. will most likely solve the problem. 

What has been argued here is that our total system of education must 
be re-thought, The place of preschool education in that system must. be 
evaluated in terms of how and what it it can contribute to the education 
of young children, If it turns out that it can contribute little or 
nothing, then we ought to abolish it. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION: EDUCATION 
AND SURVIVAL 


Charles Weingartner, Associate Professor of Education, queens College of the 
City University of New York, Flushing, N.Y. 


At a recent “emergency” meeting (called by a dean in response to a 
situation resulting from the efforts of a group of students to assume 
some responsibility for their own education) one of my colleagues, a 
hysicist, admitted that some procedures he was advocating would not 
le suitable “until circumstances returned to normal.” 

It struck me as ominous that a young scientist, and a group of his 
“highly educated” canes a, could so easily, and blindly, operate on 
the quaint assumption that the circumstances in which we find our- 
selves, not only as a college committee on the occasion of that meeting, 
but as a society and as a civilization, are somehow “temporary,” and 
that if we are just patient, things will return to “normal.” 

Despite (or, perhaps, because of?) their education, they were in- 
capable of conceiving of the very real paal that the way things 
are—on campus, in the country, and in the world at large—is “normal,” 
and will, unless we have the wisdom and courage to respond with 
intelligent imagination, become “normaler.” 

The Pandora’s box of change, opened by technology and accelerated 
by a mindlessly naive belief in “progress,” is the crucial characteristic 
of the world in which we are attempting to live, and the to-date incom- 
prehensible rate at. which change is occurring has rendered virtually 
all of our traditional institutions (and the conventional thinking which 
they work to conserve) anachronistic and ineffectual. From the chureh 
to the school, they are losing both their constituencies and their func- 
tionaries, 

Those of a primitive Manichaean cast of mind sce this process as 
being the work of an evil agent. bent on consciously destroying tradi- 
tional institutions, More sophisticated observers hold an Augustinian 
view that revenls no evil, personified “enemy agent” as responsible, but 
rather an understanding of the fact that it is “the nature of things” 
to get. out of joint, especially when natural balances are disturbed. 

Poro, revealing an Augustinian perspective, recently said, “We has 
met the enemy, and they is us.” 
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While this view is relatively new, and most uncongenial to conven- 
tional thought, it is increasingly held by those who take the trouble to 
assess the state of our society and civilization. 

H. G. Wells stated it first, and most pungently, in the early stages 
of the twentieth century technology when 'he observed that the outlook 
for mankind is “a race between education and catastrophe.” i 

Developments, especially since World War IT, have relentlessly veri- 
fied the accuracy of Wells’ observation. | 

Restating this same point, John Gardner, formerly Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, suggested broad policies for respond- 
ing to it in his book, Self-Renewal: The Individual and the Innora- 
tive Society. 

The central and most important function of education in our so- 
ciety—if our society is to survive—must be that of helping our youth: 
to learn ways in which they as individuals, and therefore they collec- 
tively as our society, can engage in a continuous process of self- 
renewal. If this task does not become central for our educational sys- 
tem, it will not make any difference whatever else it does or fails to do. 
A denial of this statement is merely a denial of reality. 

If there is any hope that we will survive—perhaps even to the end 
of this century—it hinges on our learning a whole new way of think- 
ing, and a whole new set of beliefs, Conventional thought and belief 
have wrought such havoc with the natural environment that there is 
now serious question as to whether the earth is capable of functioning 
as a human life support system by the year 2000. 

If new modes of thought and belief are our central hope, then edu- 
cation becomes our first line of defense. 

If education is our first line of defense, then there is no more impor- 
tant legislation for the Congress to enact than that which will make 
education a potent, operational weapon. 

The critical need is for Federal legislation that will foster the devel- 
opment of innovations in the form and substance of education, 
generally along the lines laid out by John Gardner. 

The conservation of old beliefs and modes of thought is no longer a 
significant function for our educational system; the invention of new 
beliefs and modes of thought is. 

Legislation is needed that will provide'funds not merely to “permit” 
educational innovations responsive to the task of enhancing our 
survival, but rather ay to encourage such innovations. — 

Our present educational system is an intellectual Maginot Line. It 
rests on assumptions that were at best marginal 40 years ago; today 
they are fatal. 

The legislation must provide ways for educational innovation to 
occur outside of existing educational systems, otherwise the “innova- 
tions” —even if they are “successful”—will be meaningless. The central 
problem is not that of doing the old job better, but that of doing an 
entirely new job, and that requires getting inside of the existing 
system. | 

“inital legislation might well address itself to the establishment of a 
“Rand Corporation” like “think tank“ -specificallx for the purpose 
of inventing alternatives to the existing, conventional form and 
substance of education. 
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This organization might then, in turn, suggest further legislation to 
enable the operation of specific alternatives, much as Rand now makes 
recommendations for “weapon-systems” that are converted into R and 
D funds by the Congress to enable the development of alternatives to 
existing obsolete systems. 

Our educational system is as obsolete in relation to the threats to our 
survival that a rapidly changing environment has produced as a 
weapons system that consists primarily of mule-drawn muzzle loading 
cannons. 

Technology has produced an unprecedented world that confronts us 
with unprecedented threats to our survival. 

This imposes unprecedented demands on our educational capa- 
bilities, Education must respond in unprecedented ways to fulfill 
unprecedented tasks. 

The only way this response capability can be achieved is by Federal 
enabling legislation, 

If we do not pass legislation to do this job, it will not make any 
difference--in the very near future—what. legislation we do pass. 


WHAT, WHEN, AND WHY: CRITICAL ISSUES FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
1970S 


Nathan Wright, Jr, Professor of Urban Affairs and Chairman, Department of 
Afro-American Studies, State University of New York, Albany, N.Y. 


I. WHAT Is THE PROBLEM? 


Not long ago I sat in conversation with the wife of one of the na- 
tion’s leading corporation executives. She explained with a great deal 
of pride that, since her children were now all in their teens, she was 
free to serve as a volunteer assistant for several days a week in a central 
city school. 

“Tm pleased with what I’m doing to help the youngsters,” she ex- 
plained. Then she added : “But I am troubled. The more we seem to do, 
the more persistent the problem seems to get. I can’t imagine what is 
wrong.” 

I — — the thoughtful woman on the fine spirit which she 
had shown and then I reflected her indirect question back to her. “Just 
what do you feel is the basic problem?” I asked. Her response was that 
the underlying problem was in the home. “These youngsters must go 
home everyday to overburdened mothers, many of whom cannot read 
well, themselves, or perhaps who do not even speak English. The 
atmosphere 1s unconducive to learning. I frankly don’t know what we 
can do.” 

As the conversation proceeded, I was able to ask the gracious volun- 
teer housewife how she felt her work as a teaching assistant in the 
school related to her own perception that the root of nonlearning in 
our central city schools was in the home. At this she was saddened. 
“Don’t you think what I’m doing is right?” she asked. I then suggested 
that it may not be so much a question of right or wrong as one of 
relative priorities. This led to a lengthy dialogue which should become 
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a major dialogue-in-action throughout the nation over the next decade 
and more. 

My conversationalist raised her hands in evident frustration saying, 
“But how can we deal with the educational needs of the adults, even 
though this may be the crux of the problem! It takes so long and it’s 
such a difficult thing to do. You can’t make these people learn !” 

What seemed most significant at this point to me was that this bril- 
liant young woman who had come from an inheritance of noblesse 
oblige was in many ways representative of responsible America, at its 
very best. Yet in the face of the self-evident, which seemed new or 
unconventional, she found herself retreating from the clear dictates of 
her own reasoned judgments. 

If adult educational failings actually are at the root of much of the 
spiraling nonlearning of our elementary and secondary schools, then 
those of us who are concerned with the development of the nation’s 
human resources must do, in the best way possible, whatever is required 
to overcome these adult educational failings. To be sure, many ques- 
tions immediately are raised as to how the task can be done, how much 
time it will take, what the costs will be, and who will manage such an 
undertaking. Yet, we should remind ourselves at the outset that it is 
never the size of the task but the propriety or essential correctness of 
tho task that is our basic consideration. Lesser tasks, ill-conceived, get 
us either nowhere or more deeply into difficulty. A little progress in 
dealing with the right problem, however, is always to our gain. 

We perhaps also need to remind ourselves that America in the cen- 
tury before us must become once more a pioneering nation. It must 
seek to conquer new frontiers not so much in space but in the area of 
human development. This is the most important frontier which may 
challenge the imagination and ingenuity of man. The test as to what 
kind of nation we are to be lies precisely in the manner in which we 
face this one overarching concern. If we meet the challenge head-on, 
giving it the best that we have to give, it will signify our determina- 
tion to continue in the pioneering tradition upon which the past great- 
ness of the nation has rested. Our retreat from the task of pushing for- 
ward the frontiers of human growth into the capacity and opportunity 
for fulfillment for all of our citizens will diminish the life of the na- 
tion and will guarantee that in the days ahead we as a people will 
elude greatness and will become far less than we might be. 

In the nineteenth century, universal publie education, together with 
the college related to immediate life concerns, represented the nation’s 
great educational achievements. It took tremendous effort, in the face of 
conventional attitudes favoring education for the elite, to get univer- 
sal education into a work-oriented nation’s ongoing pattern of life. 
Nor was it an easy task to raise the agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits to a level of perceived worthiness to be a part of the collegiate 
curriculum. Yet, the needs of human life and the press of the nation’s 
technological progress decreed that. these unprecedented adjustments 
be made. In this way, the land grant “farmer’s colleges” became, be- 
ginning slightly more than a century ago, the backbone of the public 
system of higher education throughout the nation. 

Today new occasions call equally for the recognition of new duties 
in the field of education. Never has any nation put more resources into 
its public education enterprise. Perhaps never also have so few returns 
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been associated with so much investment. Notes from a Presidential 
Task Force on Urban Education several vears ago suggest that no 
business corporation could continue in operation with an estimated 
below-standard production rate of from 40 to 60 percent. Yet these 
figures reflect the unmet. needs, which show no sustained signs of di- 
minishing, in our public clementary and secondary schools, 


Il. Wuerr Do We Broix? 


One of the major difficulties which we face in any approach to our 
educational problems today is that our public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators tend to claim, in an inappropriately exclusivistic way, 
that they are the responsible educators in our society. On the contrary, 
society as a whole is the educator of its citizens, By claiming the well- 
nigh exclusive right to educate, public school teachers and administra- 
tors are implicitly claiming full or major responsibility for the na- 
tion’s failures in its educational enterprise. This is gross on its face. 
Our teachers and administrators make the most valiant efforts in 
many ways. 

Once our elementary and secondary teachers and administrators 
recognize that they are not the solely responsible agents for elemen- 
tary and secondary educational success, for example, it may mean that 
a significant breakthrough is possible in dealing with the perilously 
mounting problem of nonlearning in the public schools. The unwilling- 
ness to meet squarely the adult deficiency aspect of elementary and 
secondary school failures has created an impasse which we have sought 
to deal with by circumvention. We shall continue this unprofitable 
process so long as the public as a whole does not see itself as educator 
with our public school teachers and administrators as specialized ser- 
vants to deal with specific aspects of the education of our citizens. The 
public, itself, with the aid of its specialists, must give definition to its 
educational tasks and the public, itself, must muster and utilize the 
proper resources to meet every aspect of its total educational task. 

We shall continue to raise our hands in frustration, much as the gra- 
cious school volunteer housewife, so long as we see elementary or sec- 
ondary education as the primary domain of the teachers and admin- 
istrators who work presently in these levels of public education. 
Clearly, also, these problems call for resources which are beyond the 
specialized areas of concern of those who man our elementary and 
secondary schools, Should these educators be blamed for the tendency 
to failure which is generated from without? Should these educators 
alter the definition of their tasks and become social workers, social 
planners, educators of adults, and social therapists of one kind or 
another? 

With the help of, and possibly with the initiative of, our elementary 
and secondary school teachers and administrators, we must. first. isolate 
the influences upon our schools which negate or lessen the effects of 
good teaching and administration within the schools. Perhaps a major 
resource in the same regard would be the many able volunteers who 
now assist in tasks within the schools which are essentially rooted in 
problems outside the schools. 

The task of reassessment is primary. In how many of our schools 
has a realistic or workable listing been made (a) of the specific prob- 
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lems which are faced in the learning process in the immediate com- 
munity, together with () an assessment of their causes and (c) an 
appropriate allocation or designation of specific agency or institutional 
responsibility? Unless such an assessment has been made within each 
district and school, and then perhaps personalized in some degree for 
each pupil, the task of realistic assessment—laying the basis for a rea- 
sonable semblance of efficiency of operation—cannot be said to have 
been accomplished within our schools, 

We must begin, then, with the task of definition or reassessment. 
This is tremendously important for the present and the future in that 
the clearest constant facing us for the next half century and more will 
be the constant of rapidly accelerating change, itself. When situations 
change, as they will from day to day almost in the period before us, 
then the problems related to these situations change and take on new 
dimensions and new meaning. Hence, resources brought to bear yes- 
terday—or even their tremendous increase—may not be appropriate 
for today or tomorrow. An essential mistake thus is often made in our 
feeling that “all that we need is more resources.” Granted that more 
resources may be needed. Yet, the primary need is not for more re- 
sources but for the specific resources which are consonant with the 
currently proper definition of our tasks. Indeed, in many instances, less 
resources rather than more may be called for. 

We stress here the concern for ongoing reassessment and redefinition 
because this will come to take precedence over administration in the 
days ahead. We administer according to a definition of a task. Good 
administrators and other teaching specialists or technicians may or 
may not be good planners. For this reason, the public, in whose inter- 
ests our schools function, must build into the educational process ade- 
quate mechanisms for ongoing assessment and definition. 

It should be clear that such mechanisms cannot supersede or be an- 
tagonistic to present vehicles or agents within the educational enter- 
prise. What is called for is a grouping and supplementing of resources 
so that coordinated efforts at reassessment. may involve all elements of 
the educational enterprise. This would include those whom we now see 
as educational specialists along with representatives of the home and 
the community’s other broadly-defined civic and social resources. 

In my book, Black Power and Urban Unrest: Creative Possibilities 
(Hawthorn, 1967), ina chapter entitled “The Public Education Battle- 
ground,” I have developed a rudimentary model for such coordinated 
involvement. in the urgent task of reassessment. School districts, along 
with the Federal government, should immediately place in the highest 
category of priority the need to develop adequate approaches to the 
redefinition of tasks. Able personnel who are equipped to give leader- 
ship in this task should he employed at all levels of education. Such 
personnel would not be so much planners, themzelves, as enablers who 
saw themselves as facilitators of others who have ongoing responsi- 
bilities in meeting with more efficiency and propriety the tasks which 
they must face from day to day. 


ITI. Tire Question or Purpose 


Implicit in the dialogue earlier with the thoughtful school volunteer 
was the question, why? Not only is there the question of why am I 
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assisting in the work of the elementary schools but also of why or to 
what end are the elementary and secondary schools functioning. The 
two questions are related in that one answer may suffice for both. 

In a democracy all education is for the fullest possible development 
of all of the society's human resources. In other societies this may not 
be so. We must get straight on our goals or overall purpose, if we are 
to achieve efficiency in the educational tasks facing our elementary and 
secondary schools in the decade and more ahead. 

What, then, does education for human fulfillment entail? 

1.4 Worthy Estimate of Human Life —All of us are products of the 
age of which we are a part. An era in which a static division of labor 
by social classes prevails will predispose us to look upon life through 
tinted glasses which reflect a class valuation of human life. In a similar 
vein, in an era in which black men are struggling to define themselves, 
we all tend to develop an uncertain view of the place, role, or worth 
of black men. These circumstances are a part of the givenness of human 
life. 

In the face of these given circumstances we need to do at least several 
things. We need to be aware as much as we can of our own cultural or 
historical conditioning so that we can compensate for or correct our 
own inherited biases from which none of us can fully escape. We need 
also to recognize that. a true democracy calls for a new definition of the 
term, elite. We must educate for excellence and we must see the term, 
elite, as signifying “that which has the possibility of excellence in 
every man.” 

In this sense, each human life must be, on the one hand. extrieated 
from its social environment and seen for its intrinsic possibilities. On 
the other hand, it must be seen in the midst of its inherited or assigned 
social place, to assess both the difficulties and assets whieh accompany 
the latent talent in each person in our society. 

2. The Determination To Succeed —TVhe throwing up of our hands 
in the face of seeming difficulties in the educational process reflects, 
albeit unconsciously, both a lack of faith in our ability to succeed and a 
lack of confidence in the possibilities of democracy, itself. 

The ancient. Greeks, at gave birth to the democratic ideal, saw 
democracy, of practical necessity, in a cosmic or universial framework. 
Thus, the philosopher-teacher-citizen, Aristotle, could write, reflecting 
the Greek-conceived democratic idealism: “What a thing will be. that 
it is. whether a horse or a man.” 

The Greeks knew what we must. come to know, if we are to achieve 
and sustain our democratic ideals, They recognized that. every life 
must be seen not simply for what. it is but. primarily for what it might 
vet. become, They recognized that each life must. be dealt with ôn the 
present in terms of its ultimate or final possibilities, 

Tn terms of race and economie class, for example, which represent 
the most troublesome thorns in the nation’s schools today, our young 
people must: be seen and dealt with in terms of what their basic talents 
and fondest hopes decree, The talents must. be more fully assessed and 
the fires of hope must. be fueled to the fullest. Then there must be the 
determination of each teacher and administrator to undergird and 
fulfill the nation’s future by assuring the fullest development of its 
human resources as reflected in every precious human life. 
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A type of religious idealism is thus called for in the nation, In this 
sense, our educational crisis is one of values, “Why are we here?” So 
teachers, administrators, and all who are involved in the educational 
process must ask. If it is for the nation’s fulfillment, then each citizen, 
whether younger or older, will be seen and dealt With in terms of what 
each life might vet. become for its own fulfillment and for the greater 
gain and glory of the nation asa whole. 

3. An Extended View Of Education—We talk a great deal these 
days about education for all from the cradle to the grave. Yet, more 
than 50 percent of the white population is excluded effectively from 
the continuing educational retraining prescribed as necessary for life 
and livelihood in the several decades ahead. With black people the situ- 
ation proportionately is 10 times worse. Only about 5 percent of our 
post-18-year-old black population engages effectively in the nation’s 
continuing education enterprise. 

It is in continuing educational agencies that our parents must be 
rehabilitated in order to deal with much of the problem of nonlearning 
of their own children who are in the elementary and secondary schools. 

Will this take a long time? No. The instant that parents are rein- 
volved in learning, the atmosphere of the home (sometimes presently 
without books) will have changed from negativism or indifference 
toward learning to one of at least involvement. The young people from 
such homes will not be faced with a wholly negative drag upon what 
has been accomplished in school. Instantaneous results thus would be 
forthcoming. 

How can we get the parents involved? Many of these parents are 
already on some form of public assistance. A part of the return for 
such assistance should be some preparation for future self-sufficiency. 
This need not be cast. in a primitive framework. Elsewhere, I have 
dealt with this issue and the reader who may wish to explore this 
further is referred to chapter three of my book, “The Creative Use of 
Black Power.” Studies made five years ago, but not followed up pro- 
grammatically, in the Chicago Public Schools indicate that up to three 
times the average amount of public assistance may be given under 
existing legislation to relief recipients who will engage in continuing 
or higher education. 

In this same vein, it should be evident that the public schools must 
exert great pressure to see that those agencies beyond the public schools 
whose failure to function reflects adversely upon the public schools 
begin to function as they ideally should. 

1. Education Related To Our Times—A recent New York State 
report of student unrest pointed to the apparent irrelevance of cur- 
riculum or subject matter as a primary cause of student dissatisfaction 
in our schools, 

If we are to educate for national fulfillment, then our students must 
be prepared to meet the present needs of the nation. 

There is perhaps something of major or minor significance wrong 
with 12 years spent in elementary and secondary education, if an adult 
with six or seven years of schooling can acquire a high school equiva- 
lency diploma—and perhaps also advanced standing in college—in 
less than one year’s time. We repeat learnings again and again. We 
must re-examine our busy work. 
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In an age of sports lovers, where are the courses in sports history 
and in the theory and practice of creative cooperation and 
competition ? 

In an age of national and world travel, where are the courses in a 
cultural appreciation of the various sections of our nation and of the 
regions of the world which would make our increased meanderings 
far more worthwhile than they presently are? 

In a democratic society where all responsible men and women 18 
years of age and older must vote, where are the attractive status- 
conferring and reward-giving schools which will prepare our citizens 
to make critical decisions at the polls? 

In a white-controlled world, now recognizing its needs to reflect the 
life, history, and concerns of all of our citizens, what programs do we 
have for equity as well as for the integration of the best from all 
American sub-cultures into our education processes? 

If students fail in the early years of education, what vehicles do we 
have or should we develop for their reclamation? How do we reclaim 
the talents of adults so as to enable all of our citizens to meet the de- 
mands of life, citizenship, and livelihood in the best possible way ? 

Many of the issues raised here are dealt with in some detail in my 
book, Let’s Work Together, designed for teacher orientation, Com- 
mended for further “must” reading for citizens and public educators 
is What Black Educators Are Saying (Hawthorn) for release in the 
spring of 1970. Black educators will be seen in this volume as repre- 
senting some of the best underused educational talent in the nation for 
helping others to deal with the critical questions of what, where, and 
why in our elementary and secondary schools in the 1970's. 

Education for the days ahead, and especially for the decade of the 
1970’s, must have new approaches to reassessment, new ideas as to 
where to begin, and it must develop worthy answers as to the purpose 
of education in a democracy which would fulfill its ideals and enable 
itself to survive. 





REPORT OF THE YALE CONFERENCE ON LEARNING* 


Edward Zigler, Professor and Director, Child Development Program, and 
Willa Abelson, Research Staff Psychologist, Department of Psychology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


The Yale Conference on Learning centered ahout “the child who 
does not learn.” [ts manner was informal; ita purpose was to enable 
thoughtful representatives from education and the behavioral sciences 
to define and discuss problems represented by the nonlearning child. 


I 


The conference might probably be best characterized as a foray into 
a somewhat. unfamiliar and ill-defined territory by representatives of 
disciplines which traditionally have experienced some difficulty in com- 
municating with one another. That the conference at least diminished 


*The Yale Conference, held in 1966, was an invitational meeting funded through the 
NDEA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth, The Insti- 
tute is a project supported by the Office of Education and administered by The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in conjunction with Ball State University, 
Maneo diana, This article is reprinted from Report/One, AAOQTE, Washington, D.C, 
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this problem was evident in the discussions, which were not only open: 
and frank but, at certain points, surprising as well. Although a num- 
ber of substantive problems were discussed and some tentative solutions 
suggested, it would appear that a major achievement of this conference 
was its illumination of polarities of thought and differences of — 
existing within and across disciplines concerned with the developin 
child. Knowledge of these differences, represented by the attitudes anc 
thinking of the conferees, is not. only imperative for those interested 
in social action, but essential to the success of any effort toward social 
change today. 

II 


Simply to enumerate the problems discussed at the conference would 
do an injustice to the richness of the dialog; moreover, such a listing 
would seriously understate the organic interrelations between the is- 
sues discussed. However, in this report an attempt will be made to de- 
scribe certain lines of exploratory discussion as they converged again 
and again on a few common areas of concern. 

There was complete agreement. at the conference that the American 
educational establishment is currently being beaten about the ears, Cer- 
tainly in recent vears the inadequacies of America’s schools have been 
the subject of constant criticisms ranging from shrill indictments to 
thoughtful conceptual analyses. with far more attention given to what’s 
wrong with the schools than what's right with them. Although there 
can be little question that the schools’ very vulnerability has resulted in 
certain criticisms that. are unfair, the participants at the conference 
agreed that even when adjustment is made for unfair or inappropriate 
criticism, the country’s educational system is plagued by broad prob- 
Jems involving the child, the teacher, and the school itself as an ad- 
ministrative instrumentality. 

Schools are confronted with a growing number of children who, for 
a variety of reasons, do not learn what society would like them to 
learn, do not fulfill society’s expectations for them. As a result, teach- 
ers who must daily deal with these children feel a growing sense of 
frustration and malaise. The pedagogical techniques with which they 
have been armed strike them as insufficient to the task at hand: there- 
fore the conclusion they often draw is that the child is either impossi- 
sible or that they themselves are ineffective, Moreover, the administra- 
tive superstructure of many school systems has not been and is not 
today characterized by the openness, the imaginativeness, nor the 
leadership necessary to help child and teacher in their mutual dilemma. 
Exacerbating these problems is the fact that the bulk of the country’s 
behavioral scientists exhibit a certain antipathy or reluctance to he- 
come involved with the problem of the American school. 

It became clear early in the conference that any discussion of the 
nonlearning child necessitates an examination of the major issues now 
confronting America’s schools. The problems of teacher training, cur- 
ricula, and the general treatment of the child in the school environ- 
ment. are ultimately bound to the question of the specific goals of the 
American school. Currently there appears a tremendous ambiguity in 
respect to these goals. Such ambiguity appears to be a resultant of 
forces acting upon schools from both within and without. Consider, 
for example, how schools have become the battleground for social 
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change. Many segments of the society appear quite ready to use school 
children as instruments for changing the very nature of that society. 
As much as one may value the particular goals involved in such social 
change, one questions whether there mighi not be instances in which 
these goals are at odds with other goals to which schools are committed, 
e.g., the optimal learning performance of every child. This issue was 
highlighted by Dr. Samuel Brownell who pointed out how teachers 
find themselves in the midst of a political struggle when trying to do 
their very best with the disadvantaged child. For instance, since many 
of these children are slow learners, the teacher employs techniques 
geared to their learning rate. While this may be sound pedagogy, the 
teacher often finds himself assailed by the charge of cheating these 
children on their education. But the problems are by no means simple. 
Tt can be argued that the civil rights issue and its pragmatic conse- 

uences (integration, busing, etc.) are more important to society and 
the social education of the child than are the conventional efforts of 
school personnel. 

Unquestionably the school is the handmaiden of society, but. society 
today is extremely unclear in its charge to the schools. One cause of 
ambiguity might be assigned to the view that American society is not 
a monolithic and homogencous entity but rather a spirited and some- 
times freewheeling conglomeration of social forces frequently in con- 
flict. The school that attempts to satisfy all these forces usually suc- 
ceeds in satisfying none and is thereby branded a failure. But a failure 
at what? Who shall ever know whether the school is a success or a 
failure until the goals of the school are clearly delineated and agreed 
upon by segments of society ? 

Is there anything that the school can do to help determine what the 
legitimate goals of the school should be? Much of the current decision- 
making has been based on very little hard evidence. If society could 
be objectively and precisely informed as to how a certain strategy — 
integration, busing, introduction of culturally relevant materials— 
affects the child’s intellectual and social behavior, then society would 
be in a better position to decide rationally on appropriate goals for its 
schools. In turn, this clarity and assessment of goals rest, at least in 
part, upon greater cooperation between school people and the be- 
havioral scientists who possess the necessary research skills. (As will 
become clear in subsequent pages, this type of cooperation represents 
a problem in itself.) 

In addition to the external forces which make the goals of schools 
unclear, there are differences among educators themselves as to the 
appropriate ends of the educational enterprise. The dispute appears 
to center about the very nature of the child as a learning system, with 
a polarity evident between cognitive-intellectual emphasis on the one 
hand, and emotional-motivational emphasis on the other. 

Over-drawing the case somewhat, the coenitive-intellectual people 
view the child rather like a computer that shows up in the classroom to 
be programmed by the teacher. The emphasis thus falls on the intel- 
lectual pursuits, effective curricula, and concerns with those technolo- 
gies ‘helpful to the teacher in his programming task. At the opposite 
pole, the emotional-motivational people stress those aspects of the 
developing child which reflect his motivational system, his emotions, 
his values. The concern here is with those positive attributes which 
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underlie all of the child's achievements, and with those negative attri- 
butes which must. ultimately defeat the child's efforts regardless of 
both his ability and the teacher's knowledge of curricula, 

The goals of the first position tend to be intellectual in nature, 
thereby charging the schools with the task of making everyone as intel- 
lectually competent as possible, The second approach emphasizes 
social competence, arguing that society has as much need of honest, 
reliable, and well-adjusted bricklavers as it has of physicists and col- 
lege professors. ‘The polarity itself demonstrates that the continuing 

ossibility of the schools being branded as failures rests not on the 
asis of any absolute standards, but upon the particular goal to which 
the evaluator of the schools adheres. F 

The conferees were in agreement that the needs of children and 
society require that a genuine synthesis of the two points of view be 
attempted. A new type of school is necessary in which there is an 
emphasis on both scholarship and personal development. Such schools 
can be centers for child lomen where the teacher is a child devel- 
lopment specialist, not only trained in pedagogical techniques but 
expert as a student of human behavior in those areas particularly 
important to the understanding of the developing child. This school, 
broadening its activities to encompass more of the child's life, would 
be concerned with his physical well-being, with his personal determi- 
nants of success in intellectual pursuits, and with all relevant aspects 
of his family environment. The model for such an effort can already 
be seen in the Headstart program ; the next logical step would appear 
to be to extend its principles to the elementary school enterprise. (This, 
in effect, has been done in a few instances. ) 

The success of such an effort depends on a new type of teacher train- 
ing. It depends upon greater involvement by child development pro- 
fessionals both in pre-service and in-service training, as well as in the 
everyday activities cf the school, It depends, further, upon school sys- 
tems characterized by openness, flexibility, and commitment to the 
goal of optimal development of every child whatever his intellectual 
potential. The key, then, to improving the impact of the American 
school rests upon solving current problems related to teacher train- 
ing, to involvement of knowledgeable—but to date relatively uninter- 
ested—behavioral scientists, and to the reform of school systems that 
are all too ready to pursue outdated forms of education unresponsive 
to the needs of a large number of the nation’s children. 

Although the point of view presented immediately above was 
received warmly by many of the conferees, it was looked upon with a 
surprising degree of disdain by others. This disdain was aptly 
expressed by a superintendent of schools who asserted that he felt like 
a quarterback asked to devise intricate plays when his players did not 
even have the shoes which would allow hem to get good yardage out of 
familiar plays. There is much reality reflected in this argument of 
school men who assert that the bread-and-butter problems of the 
schools must be solved before the schools can be open to any radically 
new or utopian concept. 

Yet the degree to which any system can change depends on its open- 
ness to new ideas. Throughout the conference there was agreement that 
the typical American school tends to be a closed rather than an open 
system. Although a description of a problem is not an explanation, it 
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would appear that one reason for this is the continuous bombardment: 
of the schools with ideas and innovations quite distant from the real 
and immediate problems, Moreover, it is a fact—one not readily faced 
by many social activists—that the many pleas for change and improve- 
ment to which schools are continually subjected have not been accom- 

anied at the local or national level by the commitment of funds and 
Interest. that make great changes possible. Too many of America’s 
schools are wrestling with ontmoded physical facilities, crowded class- 
rooms, and salary schedules that make it impossible to attract good 
people. Given this state of affairs, it is indeed understandable that 
many pundits go unheard. 

Unfortunately, this problem of the commitment of society to the 
educational enterprise can be solved neither by the educational estab- 
lishment nor by its critics; it demands the awareness of the people and 
the action of their representatives at local, State, and national levels, 
Despite the consensus that bread-and-butter problems are not solel 
responsible for the less than optimal education offered to many chil- 
dren today, there is little doubt that until the minimal needs of a 
school system are met, that system will be hampered in any truly inno- 
vating effort. 

Two themes recurring in recent attacks on America’s schools are the 
“fossilization” of so many school administrations, and the failure of 
the classroom teacher fully to develop America’s children, Although a 
school, like any other social institution, tends to take on an existence 
and character somewhat independent of the individuals who consti- 
tute it, there is a consensus that the quality of the school is in large part 
determined by its current administrators and teachers. 

In considering the first issue, many of the conferees felt that too 
many of America’s schools are closed rather than open systems, They 
suggested that there is a real need for such schools to use the services 
of those specialists who can analyze the reasons for such organizational 
rigidity. This immediately raised the question: Can schools that are 
indeed closed systems even engage in this minimal type of openness? 
School people, like any other oup of humans, do not like to engage 
in painful introspection; nor do they relish becoming the subject of 
critical analyses by outsiders who can easily be accused of “not really 
understanding the problems.” Moreover, if society is unresponsive to 
the pressing needs of the school, why should the school be receptive to 
what appears to be unrealistic demands of society in general and critics 
in particular? The very amount of criticism leveled against the schools, 
much of it recognizably unwarranted, is in itself sufficient to guarantee 
a certain rigidity and lack of openness, When under attack from all 
sides, it is adaptive for any organization (or individual) to pull in its 
head and defend itself behind those organizational barricades which 
have proved so effective in the past. 

There was a feeling at the conference, nevertheless, that some of the 
inflexibility in many schools does reside in the personality of the school 
administrator as well as in the very nature of the school as conveyer of 
societ y’s values and social heritage. Undoubtedly, while there are many 
excellent school administrators, too many schools are in the hands of 
individuals intellectually or psychologically ill equipped to deal with 
the problem of change per se. 
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The conferees were in agreement that school administrators must be 
selected and trained for administrative positions. The natural selection 
procedures currently employed in no way guarantee that schools will 
be administered by innovative men of vision; indeed, promotion 
through the teaching ranks, as is typically the case, appears to be an 
outmoded method of fulfilling the schools’ needs for administrative 
personnel, Such training as the conferees proposed would involve much 
more than those typical courses now thought to be sufficient to retrain 
the teacher, and thus to produce an administrator. It must also be re- 
membered that even in those instances where no courses in admin- 
istration are required, classroom teaching—no matter how effective— 
does not provide an adequate apprenticeship for the demands of 
administration. 

The school administrator must be broadly schooled in the areas of 
organization, human relations, and social change. It was agreed that so 
long as a school is in the hands of a rigid and unresponsive admin- 
istration, the imposition of innovative and fresh pedi ogical tech- 
niques is impossible. The need here, however, is clearly two-fold: 
effective training for those administrators who soon will be entering 
the school systems; and effective retraining of many administraters 
already in positions of authority and influence. 

The considerable discussion given to the problems of the schoolroom 
teacher revealed a judgment that when all is said and done, schoolroom 
education is essentially a process involving teacher and child. No 
amount of pedagogical theory, educational technology, or administra- 
tive sensitivity can adequately insure optimal learning if it is divoreed 
from the behavior and performance of the classroom teacher. (It 
should be noted here that the conferees were concerned by the contin- 
uing practice of removing talented teachers from the classroom in 
order to deposit them in administrative positions. ) 

While noting that America is blessed with many fine teachers, there 
was considerable feeling that a number of these same teachers operate 
at a level beneath their actual competence. Classrooms are too fre- 
quently populated bv teachers feeling trapped and harried, facing 
children they do not truly understand, dominated by daily schedules 
which make little pedagogical sense, caught up in a bureaucratic net- 
work often insensitive and unresponsive. There was complete agree- 
ment that teachers must be provided with the best preservice and 
in-service training possible; likewise, there was the realization that 
many teachers now receive training far beneath this proposed 
standard. 

A recurring theme of the meeting was that good teaching is inti- 
mately related to a knowledge of child development. The educational 
psychology taught to future teachers must involve much more than 
theories of learning supplemented by a smattering of information 
concerning outcomes of applied educational research. Too, prospective 
teachers must be conversant with the principles, dynamics, idiosynera- 
cies, and social mores of particular American subpopulations, All of 
this must then be coordinated with a knowledge of techniques and 
subject matter in such a way as to Insure a creative translation into the 
everyday activities of the classroom. This job, if formidable, is far 
from impossible; indeed, instances of such training and classroom 
application can be found throughout the country. 
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Much emphasis at. the meeting was given to the importance of in- 
service training and the role of summer institutes for teachers. The 
point was made that because of the student teacher's lack of experience, 
many of the principles taught to him during preservice training seem 
relatively meninges: However, when such principles are tied to 
actual, daily interactions between teacher and child they become the 
vehicles of understanding and of sound practice. The learning of the 
teacher must never stop; this learning is optimized when it is contin- 
ually related to the face-to-face interactions between teacher and child. 

A major theme of the conference was the relationship between be- 
havioral scientists and educators. The centrality of this issue is under- 
staundable if one remembers that the solutions of many of the problems 
discussed demand closer cooperation between the two groups. Running 
through the meeting was a somewhat acrimonious thread of discussion, 
centered about the view that behavioral scientists are not making avail- 
able to educators the considerable information from the social science 
disciplines pertinent. to education. 

The response to this indictment revealed a rather wide spectrum of 
thought. There was cectainly agreement that communication between 
educators and social scientists is poor, that the one group has profited 
very little from the other. However, there was little agreement as to 
the reason for this state of affairs. There was some sentiment that 
apathy towards the problems of educators on the part of many beha- 
vioral scientists is matched by a certain hostility towards behavioral 
scientists on the part of many educators. A discussion of this hostility 
indicated that it is actually a combination of defensiveness and disap- 
pointment, understandable if one remembers that the behavioral sci- 
ences are ostensibly the knowledge-gathering arm of the educational 
enterprise. The teacher-in-training and the teacher-in-practice look to 
the behavioral sciences for those theories of learning and instruction, 
those validated principles of human behavior, that will be of aid in 
teaching. Their expectations are early dimmed when the bulk of beha- 
vioral science knowledge transmitted during the teacher training pe- 
riod involves dry-as-dust theories of learning that seem unrelated in 
any way to classroom teaching. The teacher’s hopes are further 
squeleched during his professional career when he learns that behavioral 
scientists are loath to leave their ivory towers and apply their skills to 
the problems that daily confront him In the classroom. 

The other side of this rather tarnished coin is the fact that when 
behavioral scientists do make their infrequent forays into schools their 
efforts often appear sterile to the teacher, and his normal reaction is to 
defend his own values in the face of what he mistakenly views as an 
alien onslaught. 

Speaking very frankly about this regrettable state of affairs, many 
of the conferees pointed out that, with certain exceptions, teachers’ 
colleges are staffed by behavioral scientists of relatively low quality. 
Thus, during formative years teachers encounter those behavioral 
scientists least qualified to provide guidance and information. Further- 
more, departments of education often profit. minimally, if at all, from 
their physical proximity to first-rate behavioral scientists in the same 
university. If the knowledge of social scientists is to be of aid to 
educators, the first focus of change must be the university itself. 
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It was pointed out at the meetings that in spite of their vocal dedica- 
tion to many value-laden principles, universities themselves often 
represent the most closed of closed systems. Their insulation and selt- 
satisfaction must give way to new modes of instruction for the teacher- 
in-training. Academic systems must be developed whereby teachers 
receive the best rather than the worst training in the social sciences 
that universities have to offer. 

Again speaking frankly, the participants pointed out that a status 
problem is involved in the relative indifference of behavioral scientists 
to problems of education. Part of this status problem has to do with 
the applied-basic distinction in the social sciences. The social scientist 
who goes about testing a theoretically derived hypothesis is seen as 
higher in the pecking order than the applied psychologist testing an 
— derived hypothesis concerning a practical matter dealing 
with schoolroom performance. There was agreement that such a 
dichotomy is essentially -false, that the theoretical and the practical 
must coalesce, both for the sake of an enriched behavioral science and 
for the solution of practical problems at hand. 

There are some signs that this state of affairs is changing; this is 
exemplified by the work of outstanding thinkers (Bruner, for example) 
who move freely between rarified theory and problems of everyday 
performance of children. Today growing numbers of scientists are 
turning their attention to the problems of the schools. An important 
development here is the growth of psycho-educational clinics similar 
to those which have been established at Yale and other major 
universities, 

An important aspect of this development is that mutual respect 
must be built up between educator and social scientist. As long as the 
social scientist’s role in the school remains that of a mere appendage to 
the faculty and to the daily school routine, he cannot aid the educator. 
The social scientists’ natural habitat must be the school, for there, in 
collaboration with teachers, researchable questions will naturally arise. 
Too, educators should not expect more of behavioral scientists than 
these men can honestly deliver. Little is to be gained from the all too 
common prachics of the educator’s confronting the behavioral sci- 
entist with broad questions for which he expects answers on the spot. 
Educators must be made aware that while many of the important 
problems of education are researchable, they often involve long years 
of careful work. The appropriate reaction to this necessity ought to 
be a willingness to promote the research, not a disdain for the Fenin 
of time it requires. 

On the other hand, behavioral scientists should not shirk their re- 
PO nor continually take refuge behind the demand for 
absolute certainty. Child psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, and 
social anthropologists can be of great heh to educators in the here-and- 
now. There is much knowledge now available to these specialists; there 
are many current problems of great importance to the classroom 
teacher to which this knowledge can be productively applied. 

Dr. Seymour Sarason and Dr. Albert Solnit cited numerous exam- 
ples of the help they and their staff were able to give teachers once they 
had committed themselves to working in the school environment. 
Clearly, as their examples showed, the classroom itself would appear 
to be the natural habitat for the specialist who wants to be of assist- 
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ance to the teacher and child. The specialist does not optimize his 
impact by removing the child from the classroom and engaging him 
in an enterprise alien or barely understood by the classroom teacher. 
It is the teacher who must be trained by the specialist in those prin- 
ciples of behavior (even therapeutic teaching) that allow him to con- 
tinue his interaction with the child rather than terminate it or 
relinquish it to the specialist. 

Thus the appropriate role of the social scientist, in the school ap- 
pears to be twofold. First, in close cooperation with the educators, he 
must evolve long-range researchable questions which will eventuate 
in answers to teachers’ pressing needs for general principles of instruc- 
tion, Second, he must develop new modes of interaction with educators 
that will allow him to bring to the schools the important knowledge 
at his disposal. ` 

III 


In the course of the conference, there evolved recommendations for 
constructive steps toward the solution of some of the problems ratsed. 
Since definitive answers were not the goal of the conference, the dis- 
cussion resulted in a list which the conferees consider neither sys- 
tematic nor exhaustive. Rather it represents a pool of suggestions for 
further consideration in plotting action programs. 

Specific note was made of the custom in many school systems for 
—— and individual specialists to work independently : this results 
in fragmentation of the child as well as failure to provide the educator 
with any real help in dealing with the day-to-day schoolroom prob- 
lems. Since there are not, and probably never will be, the number of 
specialists needed to give adequate assistance to teachers coping with 
learning disabilities and behavior problems in their classrooms, one 
of the conferees suggested a more effective utilization of already avail- 
able manpower through a redefinition of the roles of auxiliary 
personnel. 

The need to translate the behavioral scientists’ knowledge into prin- 
ciples applicable to education also raised questions of the quantity 
and quality of manpower necessary for such an interdisciplinary 
effort. (This is related to the previously-noted feeling of the conferees 
that many of those behavioral scientists most qualified to make such 
translations are not in educational training institutions.) It was sug- 
gested that efforts be directed toward establishing formal arrange- 
ments for sharing personnel such as joint appointments and visiting 
lectureships. The participants also noted the value of enlisting be- 
havioral scientists from many fields—sociology, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, systems organization management, as well as psychology—in 
adapting educational theory and practice to the knowledge available 
concerning all aspects of human development and behavior. 

The need for in-service training specifically directed to the prob- 
lems raised at the Conference was repeatedly emphasized. A number of 
ideas were incorporated into this discussion as well as into the discus- 
sion related to the problem of transmitting new materials on a national 
scale to local school personnel. Several specific suggestions were 
udvanced: 

1. Core teams (e.g., a superintendent, a principal, several teachers, 
remedial specialists) from selected school systems across the country 
should meet for summer institute programs in topical areas such as 
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child development, translation of psychological principles into instruc- 
tional theory, and the like. 

2. Summer institutes with follow-up school year seminars and work- 
shops should be conducted for personnel in the top leadership echelons 
of a number of school systems. A major focus of such institutes should 
be the evolution of the school as an open system. 

3. Nation-wide dissemination of fully-developed programs for in- 
service training of teachers should be accomplished through circula- 
tion of complete packages of educational materials, development of 
new kinds of texts and teaching devices, and new kinds of courses for 
local in-service training programs which will speak directly to the 
everyday needs of educators, One participant suggested that model 
schools is set up within school systems, staffed by teachers known to 
be effective in dealing with a variety of — problems. Teachers 
would rotate annually or biennially through these schools, in a training 
experience closely geared to the here-and-now AN alle they face. 

Behind the expressed feeling that American schools need a new set 
of models developed at the national level, lay the repeated concern 
about the lack of a national educational philosophy, the lack of a well- 
defined set of goals toward which the entire field of education might 
direct its future development, It was suggested that specific models for 
different developmental levels might be proposed, each designed for 
the needs of the age groups in question, For example, a model for the 
four-to-eight-year ald (pre indeteatien through third grade) mght 
emphasize greater contact between school personnel ind parents; in 
this way the role of the teacher vis-à-vis the home and community 
would be defined differently from that of a teacher of another age 
group. A child development specialist might well be an integral part 
of the administrative structure of such a model, either as a team teach- 
ing leader or as a consulting specialist for remedial and emotional- 
behavioral problems among these young children, 

The conferees also suggested a specific proposal for an overal] model 
for the inner-city school, while pointing to the necessity for different 
models designed for the suburban school. 

Finally, it was suggested that the NDEA Institute program for 
disadvantaged children be completely modified in favor of a program 
for planned change to be developed through a series of discussions 
similar to the Yale Conference. This program would result in the in- 
corporation and translation of behavioral science knowledge into a 
total curriculum comprised or discussion guides, kinescopes, lectures, 
books, library lists, and the like; these, in turn, would form the basis 
for an extensive program of summer institutes. Fifty or more insti- 
tutes might be conducted for core groups from scligal systems across 
the country. The inclusion of aol administrators in such core 
groups would be a key part of such a program. 


IV 


As was noted at the beginning of the report, no written account can 
justly delineate the spirited discussion of the Yale Conference. It is 
1oped, however, that the Conference, and this report, have given some 
additional focus within the broad spectrum of problems to be solved 
by educators, clinicians, and behavioral scientists, so that American 
society can fully develop its most precious natural resource—the child. 
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PART TWO 


This section is composed of the formal statements prepared by wit- 
nesses who testified at hearings of the General Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, October 2 to December 18, 1969. The witnesses addressed them- 
selves both to the general subject of needs of elementary and secondary 
education in the seventies and to the following specific bills before 
the subcommittee: 

—H.R. 517 To increase educational opportunities throughout 
the Nation by providing grants for the construction of elementary 
and secondary schools and supplemental educational centers, and 
for other purposes 

AII. R. 776 To authorize a two-year program of financial as- 
sistance forall clementary and secondary school children in all of 
the States 

AII. R. 9866 Z'o set forth a congressional statement on a na- 
tional educational policy and to direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to initiate a comprehensive study on the 
formulation of a plan to implement such policy 

—H.R. 10833 To provide Federal assistance to States for im- 
proving elementary and secondary teachers’ salaries, for meeting 
the urgent needs of elementary and secondary education, and for 
other purposes 

—H.R. 11546 To establish a national program of assistance to 
the States with the goal of achieving equalized excellence in 
schools throughout the Nation over a ten-year period 

The statements in part two are arranged in chronological order 
according to the dates on which the witnesses appeared before the 
subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF JOAN GANZ COONEY, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, AND EDWARD L. PALMER, RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR, CHILDREN’S TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


October 2, 1969 


The Children’s Television Workshop is an experimental unit created 
a little more than a year ago to test some notions about the potential 
of television to reach and teach preschool children in this country. 

The operational phase of our experiment will be conducted in full 
view of the general public beginning November 10, on more than 170 
public television stations, from coast to coast. The vehicle will be 
a daily, hour-long television program, entitled “Sesame Street.” Its 
potential audience will be the 12 million children between the ages 
of three and six, with particular emphasis on those within that group 
who are residents of so-called disadvantaged surroundings. 

Our aim is to see whether or not a full-scale effort can help prepare 
voung children for school in a manner as entertaining as the other 
programs they watch. 
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The workshop owes its existence to a series of related conclusions 
that educators, researchers, government officials, economists, and stu- 
dents of the electronic, media have made within the past 10 years: 

1. The mounting scientific evidence that points to the fact that a 
major part of a person’s intellectual development takes place before 
he enters school. 

9. The growing awareness of the plight of the disadvantaged child 
who enters primary school as much as a year or more behind his 
middle-class counterparts, in terms of intellectual development, and 
never does catch up. 

3. The —— that the cost of beginning formal] education at 
age 4 as has been suggested by a number of educators, including a 
long-range study group of the NEA, is probably prohibitive—at. 
least at the present time. 

4. The recognition of the growing role of TV as a self-appointed 
— teacher to almost all children of every social and economic 
class. 

I was asked more than two years ago by Carnegie Corporation 
officials to understake a study that would inquire into the feasibility of 
TV asa teaching tool for preschoolers, I talked to scores of educators, 
psychologists, and other early childhood development. experts who 
convinced me that the country was wasting a precious natural resource 
by not. undertaking a major program to enroll children in free, public 
education at a much earlier age than we do now. 

I discovered that half of the country’s school districts don’t have 
kindergartens today and that only about one out of four preschool 
youngsters from low-income, inner-city areas was in any program that 
would even remotely be described as potentially educative. 

The problem for the disadvantaged child is much more crucial than 
for any other group. If the child of a poverty background begins school 
behind his middle-class counterpart, the gap—if anything—tends to 
widen as he continues in school. The results we all know about: a 
sense of inadequacy and defeatism, a loss of motivation, and, ulti- 
mately, a tragic failure to realize his potential as a person. This is 
why many educators and government leaders endorse universal class- 
room education starting at age 4. 

The precise cost. of entering the 12 million children between ages 
3 through 5 in formal schooling has never been determined, but one 
estimate put it at $3 billion, not including classrooms, and didn’t say 
where the teachers were going to come from. 

It became apparent to me that such funds were probably not going 
to be immediately forthcoming from any source, but the question still 
persisted—can anything be done in the meantime? 

That is where television comes in, because TV is now almost classi- 
fied as a necessity in many homes, and in low-income homes where 
most forms of entertainment are almost automatically foreclosed on 
economic grounds alone, the TV is not just. an important piece of 
furniture; it is the entire family’s window on the world. 

Television sets are owned by 96 percent of al] U.S. families and even 
in homes where the annual income is less than $5,000 annually, 90 
percent. own at. least one set. 

Similarly, the incidence of use—particularly by young children—is 
high. They may be exposed to as much as 60 hours of TV watching 
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a week. By the time such a child begins school, he will have logged 
more hours before the set than he will spend in class during his first five 
years of formal schooling. 

To report these facts is not necessarily to approve of them, but in- 
stead to underscore a phenomenon of our time: with television almost 
everywhere, children pick up the habit early and stay with it for years. 
The prospect for stopping or reversing the phenomenon is remote. 

And so it was concluded that if the majority of preschool children 
would have to be educated outside of the classroom until age ñ% or 6, 
TV might make a compelling substitute, if a program that could teach 
could be as entertaining as the many hours of noneducational pro- 
graming the child watched. 

The Children’s Television Workshop was created in March 1968 to- 
further test the potential of the medium. Its initial funding called 
for a 50-50 share between public and private sources. Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the Ford Foundation joined with the U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and several others to sup- 
port the Workshop at the level of $8 million for its two-year initial 
phase. The first year was to be devoted to organization and research 
and development activities and the second to the production and air- 
ing of 130 original hour-long programs. 

entral to the experiment was to be a full-fledged research depart- 
ment to conduct in-depth studies prior to the show’s going on the air 
and a program of independent research to be conducted immediately 
before and after the broadcast period to test the program’s overall im- 
pact. and effectiveness. 

Our first act was to define our activities—what we would attempt to. 
do and, as important, what we would not try to be. 

Our basic experimental question was posed: Can the techniques 
proven successful in commercial television be adapted to the teaching 
of preschool children? A word about the phrasing might be helpful: 
because children of all — do watch a lot of television, it was 
early — by the Workshop’s backers that commercial techniques. 
would have to be used if the series were going to compete for the 
children’s attention with the many other hours of programing he 
ee sees. 

e established some parameters for the project at the outset. We 
were not intended to be a substitute for other forms of childhood edu- 
cation, nor could we present a truly comprehensive program of early 
education. But the program could be a complement and supplement 
to other approaches, in other words an option that might achieve cer- 
tain limited, selected goals quite well. | 

We collected nearly 100 of the country’s leading educators, child 
development experts, psychologists, school teachers, film makers, 
writers, and artists to help us map our goals, In five, three-day semi- 
nars conducted during the summer of 1968, they explored five cur-. 
riculum areas in minute detail. The areas were: 

social, moral, and affective development ; 
language and reading; 

mathematical and numerical skills: 
reasoning and problem solving; and 
perception. 
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A vermanent board of advisers was also named and a chairman 
selected. The chairman is Dr. Gerald Lesser of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, who helped us to develop a set of instructional 
goals we believe are attainable by means of television. 

Major and specific curriculum objectives include recognition of the 
letters of the alphabet; increas2d vocabulary; numbers, includin 
recognition and counting; geometric forms; and the development of 
basic thinking skills, such as reasoning and problem solving. 

In broad terms, we hope to make the young child more aware of the 
world around him. Another important goal area deals with developing 
a greater sense of self-identity. 

I have brought with me today a few samples of the types of ma- 
terials that will go into “Sesame Street” each day. Bear in mind when 
vou see them that they are parts of a whole—a whole hour each day, 
In fact—and so will not. give you any sort. of rounded picture of the 
series, 

‘Some of the films are patterned after the sort of short, tightly- 
focused message that advertisers employ on television to sell products. 
The first. film, on the letter J, was actually the first piece of animated 
cartooning we commissioned and it received a great deal of intense 
testing and analysis earlier this year. The slang and the references to 
jail and justice bothered some people, although the children tend to 
take such references pretty much in the spirit they are intended— 
simply as nonsense rhymes. 

The second film—on the letter D—is similar, but was produced 
several months later and benefitted from the researchers’ findings. 

Firm: J Srorand D For Dos 

Now the first spot on the letter J held the children’s attention and 
we found that as few as four to six uses of the film in an hour of 
general children’s programming was all that. was needed to establish 
100 percent recognition of the letter. All of the children in this test 
who saw the J cartoon four or more times could identify the letter, but 
more than that we also found they liked the jingle so much they tried 
to learn it. A shortened version, which ends with the first appearance 
of the judge, was easier to memorize and even more effective. 

Incidentally, our testing of individual film segments was done for 
the most part in day care centers in New York City. A series of five 
test programs produced this past summer was tested on a panel of 
children in home situations in Philadelphia. 

The D commercial emphasizes the sounds of the words dominated 
by the letter and is shorter and faster paced. It gained a 93 percent 
span of attention during use in sample shows tested on a group of chil- 
dren in Philadelphia, but it was not used often enough to really estab- 
lish its overall efficacy. 

Counting is another of our goal areas, and our advisors suggested we 
approach the subject in several different ways, including counting 
backwards. Here are two cartoon treatments and one live action 
approach: 

Fit: 
Countpown #1: 1-2 Erase Your Snor: 
Cocntnown #2: Eacs ann Cooxm; 
Covntoown #3 
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The two cartoon spots you saw were tested individually and together. 
Both of the films scored well with the children and, on an individual 
basis, positive learning gains were registered after ten showings. But 
even more interestingly, a combination of the two spots was more effec- 
tive than the showing of either spot alone. In fact, twice as many 
children learned to count from the combination of the two spots as 
learned from seeing the “One, Two Erase Your Shoe” jingle alone. 
And three times as many learned from the combination of the two: 
spots as from seeing the countdown sequence alone. 

A number of films and script outlines are in production to teach 
logical sequencing and relationship words. Here are two examples of 
the type of film we have created for “Sesame Street” in this area. The 
first we call “Over, Under, Through, and Around.” The second fea- 
tures a continuing cartoon character whose short demonstration lec- 
tures and humorous endings we believe are going to be effective. 

Fina: Over, Turoven, UNDER anD Around; Lirrie ALICE 
TrimnovaHn 

Repetition and pace are two areas we are trying to study. We know 
children enjoy seeing short items repeated and the repetition rein- 
forces the learning. Fast action is another thing that keeps their atten- 
tion. The first of these next two examples is a contemporary styled 
cartoon to teach the number, two. The children like it, but we are not 
yet sure it works well as a teaching device. The second short bit you will 
see here introduces a human being, in this case one of our hosts, con- 
ducting a painless sorting exercise in song. 

Firm: Jazz Two and Svsan SORTING 

The woman you have just seen, Loretta Long, is one of “Sesame 
Street’s” four regular hosts who will provide the human warmth and 
interaction for each day’s program which we believe a program for 
preschoolers needs. 

Our final example shows two different approaches to teaching abont 
a letter. 

Fim: 
Kermit Monster; 
WANDA THE WITCH; 
Krrmit AND Wargixa W 

The Wanda the Witch cartoon was repeated frequently and gained 
high attention and retention marks from the children who viewed it. 
The frog segments were just as appealing to the child as they are to: 
adults. By the time our test shows ended in Philadelphia, the letter W 
was on its way to becoming a known quantity among our test 
population. 

By the time “Sesame Street” reaches the air next month, it will be 
tho most thoroughly researched, analyzed, and studied program in the 
history of the medium. 

There are two distinct phases of research activity involved in the 
Children’s Television Workshop experiment. 

The first we refer to as “formative research” and it took place during 
the year of prebroadcast. activity. Briefly, it entails study of the target 
audience and relay of information directly into the production phase 
of the show well in advance of broadcast so that the program’s creators 
could learn the magnitude of appeal and the quality of instructional 
effectiveness was inherent in the film and live action materiai they 
were developing. 
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This type of researching will continue into the actual six-month 
broadcast period with testing scheduled at. three-week intervals, allow- 
ing the producers to alter the course of the show as the results indicate. 
This progress testing will involve a cross-section of children in Maine, 
Long Island, and Nashville, Tennessee, locations, 

The second research phase, which we call our “summative research,” 
also overlaps our November 10 broadcast beginning, and involves a 
major national study by an independent research agency, Educational 
Testing Service, of preschool samples in Durham, North Carolina, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Phoenix, Arizona. This study calls for pre- 
and post-tests bracketing the actual six-month season of “Seasame 
Street” broadcasts. 

ETS has intimately followed the development of goal definitions and 
the experimental program production. They have developed a set of 
tests appropriate to the goals and the achievement level of our audience 
which will cover the areas of letters, numbers, geometric forms, per- 
ceptual discrimination, vocabulary, knowledge of the physical world, 
concepts relating to self, and social interactions. 

You might be interested in a brief, highlight tour of what we have 
attempted to learn in the vear of pre-broadcast research employing our 
internal research staff. 

After defining our basie instructional goals, we had to determine how 
much the children in our target group already knew in these goal areas. 
The show, after all, must reach the children at the present achievement 
level and build on their existing knowledge. 

For this, we developed a special set of tests and administered them 
to a number of children. The results revealed a considerable range of 
achievement, and it became clear we would have to address our in- 
struction at several levels of learning readiness simultaneously. 

We experimented with production elements to see if this approach 
could really be successful. The J cartoon spot is a good case in point. 
We found that some children learned to recognize words with the 
initial J sound from the cartoon, while other children learned to pick 
out the symbol J from among various other letters, and others began 
trving to draw the letter. Some of the children improved their aware- 
ness in more than one of these skill areas at the same time. 

We also had to trv to identify the types of program elements which 
would most likely capture and sustain the attention of the children. 
We needed to learn how much emphasis to place on puppets, live 
characters, animals, other children: and at. the same time we needed 
to know how much variety to employ. We had to find out what the 
optimal pace should be, which elements would bear up best under 
repetition, and how to schedule these repetitors for maximum learn- 
ing, With pieces of film such as those devoted to cartoon stories on 
letters of the alphabet, we wanted to know if we should show it five 
times in one day’s show or once a day for five successive days to achieve 
the most. lasting impact. 

We also wanted to learn how to elicit active participation on the 
part of the viewers, and having done so, how to make this participa- 
tion pay off in terms of learning. 

And finally, we wanted to find out if it is possible to combine enter- 
tainment, which is essential for reaching and holding our intended 
audience, with instruction without compromising either element. 
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We believe we have successfully done this; at least we have de- 
veloped some specific results from our testing which we have relayed 
to the producers, writers, and directors of “Sesame Street” to help 
them to prepare the final show. This is a body of knowledge that TV 
producers have never possessed before. Indeed, the morning-after re- 
marks of the TV critics and the audience measurement figures that 
come along weeks or months later are often the only knowledge of im- 
pact television creators ever get. To be able to amass some information 
even before a show goes into production, much less before it is shown 
to the public, is an unknown luxury for producers and presents an 
unparalleled opportunity for the research staff. 

In a very real sense, we are acting as interpreters between the target 
audience and the producers of “Sesame Street.” And the target 
audience—also for the first. time in television history—is having an 
opportunity to help shape the kind of show they will see. 

Thanks to the methodology for measuring the appeal of various 
show elements we developed, we were actually able to serve as scientific 
auditioning agency for many of the techniques and segments the 
producers considered for use on the series, The use of live animals, 
puppets, various approaches to reading children’s books, the singing 
of songs and the designing of live-action films and animation were 
among elements we tested out for the show’s creators. 

Not. all of the research has been positive. 

One prototype live-action film, a satire on commercial TV adventure 
shows which involved a bumbling, trench-coated anti-hero who some- 
how managed to outwit his foes with the help of a bright young boy, 
was finally dropped from the “Sesame Street” series—at least in its 
original form—in part as a result of the relatively poor grades it got. 
in research tests on voung children in day care centers. We believe that 
much of the risk and guesswork of preparing a program such as ours 
is avoided when the viewers themselves are involved in the selection of 
program elements. 

Our basic tool was and is a “distractor” which is nothing more than 
a slide projector which every few seconds displays a new color photo 
of a variety of scenes which are fascinating to children, It is set up 
next to a black and white TV set. connected to a videotape recorder 
which contains show material being tested. Our researchers ask the 
children, singly and in groups, to sit before the set and record the 
proportion of each eight-second interval when a child is watching the 
television presentation as opposed to looking at anything else, includ- 
ing the distractor. We accumulate the data on graphs and analyze it in 
company with the program’s originators to determine why attention 
rose or fell during the test piece, or to study the strengths and faults 
of other competitive TV fare. 

These charts will help to give you an idea of how we approach onr 
efforts and what we have eand, Before the Workshop had actually 
commissioned any original cartoon or documentary film material, we 
tested existing children’s TV show material on a number of children, 
following up later with similar studies of our own show materials. 

Here are our test results for three popular commercial cartoons of 
the Saturday morning variety. They are, for the most part, avowedly 
entertainment. shows with little or no education or instructional goals 
at all Continnous records of the visual attention span for the four- 
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year-olds we studied indicate these shows are between 80 percent and 
90 percent. effective in holding attention. 

We also totaled the impact of young viewers who were placed before 
a set programmed to show segments of current educational programs 
for young children. The attention level here was 65 percent. 

Finally, we totaled attention levels for the two of our five pre- 
production test shows which were statistically analyzed in greatest 
detail. Remember that this material, while couched in entertainment 
terms, embodied a full complement of instructional material. We were 
heartened, therefore, to see that the total visual attention span was 
89 percent and 88 percent, clearly competitive in appeal with the 
commercial cartoons. 

There is no question that the producers of the shows, most. of whom 
were formerly involved in commercial children’s programming, de- 
serve the major share of credit for this outcome. However, there is also 
no question that they greatly sharpened their sense of the 4-year-old's 
taste asa result of our appeal] testing. 

How they got their scientific insights into the youngsters’ interests 
is detailed in these moment-to-moment charts of our test shows which 
trace the attention-span of the children to very specific points of each 
program, 

This graph is based on our own first experimental hour-long show 
which had an overall attention level of 90 percent. By associating the 
elements contained in the program with the high and low points of 
the graph, we are able to identify the least and most. appealing tech- 
niques. It was interesting for us to note that the interest was just as 
high at the end of the hour as it was earlier in the program. 

A final word on the ways and means we are transmitting this series 
and building an audience for it would probably be of interest to you. 

We decided to transmit “Sesame Street” through educational tele- 
vision stations—which are now called “public television” stations— 
for two reasons. First, the series could not be sponsored in the cus- 
tomary sense that it would carry commercials for products or services 
hecause we are using these very same techniques “selling,” if you will, 
letters, numbers, and concepts. Tt. was apparent that. few, if anv, com- 
mercial television stations could surrender a minimum of five hours 
of prime morning time each week. Second, the research and develop- 
ment phase of Children’s Television Workshop is considerably longer 
than commercial television could afford, and we considered this lead 
time crucial to the potential success of the project. 

There were and are some problems, however. The first one was the 
need to obtain morning clearance time for the program in as many 
communities across the country as possible to give the experiment 
roughly the same opportunity in each market as possible. Most educa- 
tional channels give over their daytime programming to local boards 
of education who broadcast in-school instructional television pro-. 
grams during the week days. 

This meant that station staffs had to prevail on the local educators to 
read their instructional mandate in the broadest possible context to 
make room for our show. 

Of the 170 public television stations, 100 will be carrving the show 
during the requested forenoon hours, and 85 of them will be repeating 
the show again in the afternoon. A growing number are talking of 
turning on their transmitters on Saturday and running the previous 
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week’s shows one after another during these prime children’s tele- 
vision hours. 

Ilaving solved the station clearance problem, however, we are faced 
with yet another fact of life peculiar to public television. Public TV 
has developed a loyal but numerically tiny audience. Its programming 
has been aimed at more sophisticated, better educated elements of our 
nation, with the result that local educational stations are little known 
to the mass of TV viewers and virtually unknown in poverty areas. 

Add to this the fact that many public television stations are on the 
UHE frequency and a number of TV owners have had little occasion 
to figure out the relatively difficult method of tuning these high-num- 
ber channels even if their sets are equipped to receive UHF signals— 
which by law they have been for about five years now. 

So, attracting the audience for “Sesame Street” became a major chal- 
lenge, requiring nearly as much advance planning and activity as 
the research and production phases of the program, Paralleling our 
other pre-broadcast activity have been the beginnings of a major in- 
formation and utilization effort, particularly in the largest cities ìn 
the country with large numbers of low-income, inner-city residents. 

The Workshop has made special grants to stations in 10 of the 
largest. cities and the stations in turn have created their campaigns 
tailored to their own viewing areas, They have enlisted organizations 
who are interested in early childhood education and have experience 
in working with the inner cities, and have asked these groups in turn 
to stimulate volunteer activity to create numbers of small viewing 
eroups to watch the show, Head Start, day care centers, and nursery 
schools have been contacted as well. 

The Workshop itself is conducting the information campaigns in 
Boston and New York City and preparing and providing materials 
for the use of all 170 stations that will be carrying “Sesame Street.” 
The Workshop information department is also mounting a nation- 
wide publicity campaign in advance of the show in both general and 
special interest media, with particular emphasis on black publications 
and radio stations. 

The most important informational tool we are preparing is a 
monthly “Parent/Teacher Guide” to the show which lists the educa- 
tional elements of each day's program and suggests some specific 
follow-up activities and games which the children can play after the 
show to reinforce what they have learned. These guides will be dis- 
tributed free of cost. to low-income areas of cities which are carrying 
the program in the morning and sold on a mail subscription basis at 
a nominal fee to others on a nonprofit basis. 

Two public announcements in the past week have reminded us that 
the subject matter we are dealing with at the Children’s Television 
Workshop is very much in the mind’s eye of those in our society who 
are concerned with the direction of education and the use of mass 
media. 

The first was the report by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower of the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence on the 
subject of television programming. You may recall that one of the 
Commission’s most specific recommendations to the President and 
the Congress was for adequate and permanent financing for the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadenstiig so that, in the words of the report, 
“it may develop the kind of educa‘ ional, cultural, and dramatic pro- 
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gramming not presently provided in sufficient: measure by commer- 
cial broadcasting.” 

Our project, incidentally, is considered by the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting to be the prototype of Just this type of mean- 
ingful alternative that the Eisenhower commission is talking about. 

The second public announcement which drew our attention was the 
speech by U.S. Commissioner of Education James E. Allen, Jr., in 
which he called for the creation and support of a national commitment 
to deliver on what he called “the right to read” in the next decade. 

We believe that the Children’s Television Workshop can play a 
significant role in readying children to read, while providing con- 
structive entertainment via television. 

We hope at the very least that this project will stimulate many 
more innovations in both television and education. At most we hope 
that our efforts will represent a first step toward a more planned and 
consistent use of television to help meet some of the critical challenges 
facing this country today. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. GALLAGHER, ACTING DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PLANNING, RESEARCH, 
AND EVALUATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION AND WELFARE | 


October 2 and 9, 1969 


We wish to thank you for allowing us to discuss with you some of the 
recent achievements of educational research funded through Congres- 
sional action. As you well know, Federal investment in educational 
research and development has a very short history. The basic authority, 
the Cooperative Research Act, is not yet 15 years old and the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, which provided the first sub- 
stantial funding, is less than 5 years old. 

Within that short space of time, many changes have occurred in edu- 
cational research; changes in expectations, in emphasis and, most im- 
portant, in our understanding in how research can get translated into 
changes in the child and the classroom. 

When I began work in educational research, life was much simpler. 
You were expected to conduct a research project, write journal arti- 
cles, give papere at professional meetings, and perhaps write a book or 
two. The only trouble with that approach was that it had no observ- 
able effect on the educational system. This realization has brought forth 
a new view of educational research and development and a very dif- 
ferent cffort based on that view. The new effort is not merely designed 
to conduct isolated research projects, but to organize a complex system 
of research, development, demonstration, and dissemination activities 
that will insure that the outcomes of research and development find 
their way into educational practice. 

One example of the variety of tasks necessary to transform knowl- 
edge to educational action may be useful to set the stage for the presen- 
tations we have prepared for you. 

When we think about major changes in the physical world around 
nus, we are used to complicated and differentiated tasks. If there is to 
be a change from the gasoline engine car to the electric powered car, 
we would expect major efforts in : 
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1. Research to improve power sources for electric cars; 

2. The design of a prototype electric car: 

3. The tryout of that car in varying settings; 

4. A system for distributing and marketing the car; and 

5. A determined public relations campaign to convince people 
that an electric car was what they always wanted. 

If any of these five stages is overlooked or not carried out it 
is likely that we will not have an electric car in our garage in the near 
future, A similar sequence can be found in educational efforts. 

Research can and has detailed the highly individual nature of human 
development. This by itself means little to the school or teacher. 

Development in the form of sequences of instructional materials 
must be constructed that reflect the child’s need to progress at his own 
rate of speed. 

A. Demonstration must be available to show teachers and others how 
these new methods for individualized instruction work in a variety 
of anaes perhaps even change the organization of the school 
itself. 

Finally, Dissemination where successful practices are widely diffused 
through the educational system. 

If each of these stages is not carried through effectively, then the 
school will not show meaningful change. 

I have brought with me this afternoon three groups of people who 
are involved in activities which are representative of the sequence of 
events I have just briefly described. They are working on projects of 
high priority in relation to today’s educational problems, All are aimed 
at the development of fundamental skills in reading, mathematics, 
and early cognitive development. All are being field tested in a variety 
of settings, but each has aimed in port or largely, at the problems 
of disadvantaged youngsters. The three together illustrate quite dif- 
ferent strategies to the solution of educational problems through re- 
search and development. 

The program of Individually Prescribed Instruction was developed 
first at the Research and Development Center at Pittsburgh by Robert 
Glaser. This program was chosen for further development by Research 
for Better Schools, the Philadelphia-based Regional Educational Labo- 
ratory. The system is now being field-tested by the laboratory in more 
than 150 schools across the country. 

The Patterns in Arithmetic program was developed by the Wiscon- 
sin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning of which 
Dr. Herbert Klausmeier is the director. This program is now being 
field tested by—among other groups ana institutions—another OF 
research organization, the Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory based in Portland, Oregon, for use in rural and isolated schools. 
The research background of this new instructional product involves the 
careful development of instructional television coordinated with work- 
books and teacher instructional manuals, The materials are currently 
being used by 5,000 teachers and 150,000 students throughout the 
country. 

$ * * + * * * 


The last time we testified before this Subcommittee, Congressman 


Quie specifically asked that we share our problems with you as well 
as our successes, We happen to think that that is a most intelligent 
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request and one to which we would like to respond. Most scientists 
ruefully agree with the validity of Murphy’s Law which states, “If 
anything can go wrong, it will.” The seeking of new ideas and new 
procedures guarantees problems; only the sterile repetition of past 
performance is free from error—it is also free from creativity, im- 
provement, and growth. l 

An analogy might be useful in this regard. Let us suppose that we 
had, through time travel, moved ourselves back in time to 1869. As we 
arrive at that dim past, we feel the great need for an automobile to get 
around more effectively. We would find, however, not only was there no 
automobile, but no factory, no assembly plant to turn out an automo- 
bile, no tool and die makers to build the tools for the assembly plant, no 
engineers to design high compression gasoline engines and no highway 
system to travel upon. In short, an automobile is not an isolated product 
of our society but instead the end product of a complex set of resources 
and organizations that all have to bein the right place at the right time. 

A similar situation could be found in educational research at the 
time the Cooperative Research Act was first passed less than 15 years 
ago. There were a few individuals committed full time to educational 
research, most of this research was done after hours and almost as a 
hobby. There were few research organizations designed that could 
employ the diversity of talent that could carry out complex research 
and development tasks over an extended period of time. There were 
few or no procedures to field test new approaches, only university 
laboratory schools that were occasionally available in some of the 
larger universities. There were no organized training programs to 
prepare specialists in research skills: most researchers were trained in 
other disciplines such as psychology or sociology. The very complex 
products and outcomes that were demonstrated before this committee 
last week on individually-prescribed instruction and mathematics in- 
struction through TV were not accidents or coincidences. They required 
trained personnel, research organizations committed to specific tasks 
over a long period of time, and involved, complex relationships with 
field test situations to try out new materials, plus a body of basic re- 
-earch upon which to build specific applications. During the first 5 or 
G years of funding from the Federal level, most of the efforts went into 
small research studies necessary because of limited funding and the 
<upport of individual investigators. The products of such research 
were not impressive in the scientific sense. What it did accomplish as 
a secondary result was to establish a research tradition in colleges of 
education and, in some instances, in school systems where no such 
tradition existed hefore. This has had profound effects, and will con- 
tinue to have profound effects over a long period of time; for a re 
search tradition means questioning, examining, measuring, seeking 
new ways; it means taking very little for granted and that is the kind 
of attitude which should infuse a dynamic educational program, 

A second phase began with larger funding started by the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act in 1965. It is rather critical in view- 
ing educational research to understand that over 80 percent of the 
research money from the Office of Education has been appropriated in 
the last four years so it was at this point that the development. of 
research organizations began with the establishment of research and 
development centers and regional laboratories. The establishment. of 
these organizations represented a maior change in policy and the 
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recognition that mere information alone was not going to pad 
educational practice. What was required were organizations whic 
could carry through the complex research, development, field test, 
demonstration, and dissemination activities, To do this required time, 
personnel resources and funds, If there has been any consistent error 
or problem thread running through all of this activity of a decade 
and a half, it has been the tendency to underestimate the amount of 
rne and money required to produce a viable educational program or 
product. 

A third phase could be identified with the development of organiza- 
tions with differentiated responsibilities such as the two policy centers 
that attempt to project future trends in education and a national 
laboratory in early childhood education that acts as a coordinating 
center for six centers scattered throughout the country. During this 
phase the organizations have sought to find a distinctive role for them- 
selves and to establish themselves as productive entities. Meanwhile, 
we continued our efforts in fundamental research support so that 
scholars could continue to produce more fundamental knowledge. 

We now find ourselves embarked upon a fourth stage of the con- 
tinuing development. of the R&D effort for education. We may now 
have the resources to produce some results that educators wanted right 
from the start but which had to wait the progressive development of 
these earlier phases. 

We have considerably strengthened our understanding of the com- 
plex process by which knowledge about learning is translated in var- 
ious ways into improved practices which are then available for instal- 
lation into the schools of the nation. We have a heightened apprecia- 
tion of the potential power of research and development to produce 
techniques, practices, and materials which represent tentative steps 
toward the solution of educational problems. We now may be ready 
to proceed to address, through research and development, major prob- 
lem issues, the careful identification of research an development goals 
and objectives, and the systematic programming of activities that will 
result in the attainment of those objectives. 

This means, of course, the adoption of a different posture by the 
Office of Education in the management of significant portions of its 
R&D programs. It means the assumption of greater responsibility 
for the development. of procedures which lead to the identification of 
research and development objectives. It means that we can expect to be 
wa accountable for the objectives we choose and the achievement 
of them. 

The clearest symbol of this shift in responsibility and management 
is the organization chart released on August 22, 1969, by Commissioner 
Allen, It indicates that the old Bureau of Research is renamed the 
National Center for Educational Research and Development elevated 
to a staff role under a Deputy Assistant Secretary/Commissioner for 
Planning, Research and Evaluation and coordinated with the National 
Center for Educational Statistics, a new Office of Information Dis- 
semination, and the Office of Program Planning and Evaluation. It is 
our hope that by this combination of activities to strengthen the capac- 
ity of OE as a whole, we will be able to identify useful and meaningful 
R&D objectives, focus the research and development programs and 
policies more meaningfully, and move productively toward the 
achievement of those objectives. 
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As some of the first steps towards achieving some of these objectives, 
we have done the following: 

1. Revised our advisory structure in the research effort to provide 
more efficient advice on a policy level. 

2. Are assembling a blue ribbon panel to aid us in the development 
of a comprehensive and long-range plan for OE evaluation. 

3. Held initial meetings to discuss planning strategies for investi- 
gating a wider responsibility in the dissemination of valid practices. 

4. Are consulting with other agencies on the internal design and 
operation of our research and planning efforts. 

5. Instituting management review procedures to see what changes 
in function and structure will be needed to accomplish our new 
objectives, 

6. Seeking key persons to fill the important leadership positions in 
the National Center, in OPPE, and in the new Office of Information 
Dissemination. 

I can illustrate this new intention by referring to Commissioner 
Allen’s recent call for a nation-wide goal relating to reading. While 
this first year is very much of a planning eff rt, as the Commissioner 

ointed out yesterday, it is certain that research and development will 
e called upon to play an important role. There are a number of activi- 
ties underway which illustrate the range of activities involved and the 
different tactics which might be employed by research and development. 

For example, we are in the midst of exploring the usefulness of a 
formalized research planning and management system called the Con- 
vergence Technique which has been developed by Lewis Carrese and 
Carl Baker in formulating research programs in electronics and the 
biomedical sciences. The techniques involve the collection of a small 

up of six to nine individual experts embracing the research and 
evelopment capabilities required in developing an understanding of 
the area in question and bringing them together in a planning session 
designed to produce five key elements. These include: (a) the final 
goal to be achieved by the program, (b) the intermediate goals neces- 
sary to achieve that final goal, ic) either sequence by which inter- 
mediate goals logically lead to the final goal, (d) the research needed 
to achieve each intermediate goal, and (e) the criteria which must be 
met in order to conclude that each intermediate goal has been achieved. 

The second step is then to construct a chart to show these five ele- 
ments identified. The chart is then used for program management 
decisions on specific research projects to be undertaken and a sys- 
tematic movement through consecutive phases. The convergence charts 
are continually updated as the research program progresses and new 
information is generated. At this moment, a five-week planning session 
is being held involving experts in reading research design, psycho- 
linguistics, systems analysis, research management, and appropriate 
biomedical sciences to complete the development of a convergence chart 
on reading. Hopefully, this chart. can be used as a basis for a directed 
program aimed at developing the knowledge base about reading and, 
in the years ahead, serve as the foundation for new departures in cur- 
riculum content and technique. 

Of course, basic research in reading which tells us how the child 
learns is not enough. What has to be done is to organize and use such 
knowledge to build sequences of experiences, each one important be- 
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cause it relates to the experience that comes before and the one that 
comes after. This requires careful developmental work, field testing, 
and analysis in order to produce valid results. The regional educational 
laboratories represent one resource because of their diversified staff 
and continued funding that can provide a commitment of the neces- 
sary period of time to carry out these complex activities. A few ex- 
amples of what is going on already might be helpful. 

In the Center for Urban Education in New York there is an early 
reading experiment which involves evaluation of various reading ap- 
proaches to urban disadvantaged children in the hope of developing 
the most. effective early reading teaching methods for these children. 
This is a study that is underway but will not be completed until 1971. 

At the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, reading and 
language development work is producing reading materials for Indian 
children. There are Alaskan readers being produced with student 
workbooks, story books, teacher manuals, and supplementary teaching 
materials. The fully evaluated materials will be available in 1871 but 
field testing has already begun with first graders in 17 Alaskan vil- 
lages in schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In the 
Southwest Education Development Laboratory, curriculum materials 
have been developed to teach the basic skills that are needed as a foun- 
dation for reading to many Mexican-American and Negro-American 
children coming from economically disadvantaged homes. These chil- 
dren often do not understand basic time and number concepts which 
are necessary for later educational development, The laboratory in 
Albuquerque is developing curriculum materials, teacher instruction, 
and parent. education programs for a complete program for children 
ages 2 through 5, The materials for children ages 3 and 4 are being 
tested now and have already been field tested initially involving 31 
teachers and over 500 students in the Forth Worth and San Antonio 
Public Schools. 

Finally, we have the lab in the St. Louis area which provides mate- 
rials for children that have specific learning disabilities. Here again, 
the emphasis is on providing materials for the teacher and for the 
parent for controlling behavior and motivation without specialist 
supervision. These are for youngsters who are hyperactive, who have 
specific behavior problems or learning problems. In short, they are not 
ready to learn and it is this readiness in learning that we are trying 
to promote here. This pilot version is being pretested in St. Louis 
Public Schools, and through a program in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
and the Washington University Preschool Laboratory. 

These are a few examples of programs that have not been finished, 
unlike tne largely completed programs you saw last week. They are 
in an earlier stage of development, but in 1970 or 1971 all of these 
programs will be coming to some degree of fruition. It will be tempt- 
ing to try and hurry these up, and to some extent it may be possible to 
move them along faster, but not to any great degree. What is more 
important are decisions on what combination or mix of basic research, 
development, demonstration, and dissemination efforts will bring the 
best output. 

We have put out a summary of efforts in reading through our dis- 
semination program so that teachers and administrators would have 
an easy to read (free from research jargon) document that keeps them 
up to date on current practices. This pamphlet is distributed through 
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PREP (Putting Research into Educational Practice) SEA kits and 
is reaching educators in every State. 

We have some internal committees working now on the survey of our 
current efforts in reading and making some tentative judgments on 
how best to allocate resources to achieve a coordinated program. Before 
a final decision on this matter is made, we will call on our outside 
advisory groups to help. Always making some allowance for Murphy’s 
Law, we hope to zero in on major priority programs such as reading 
so that planning, evaluation, and dissemination efforts become a part 
of a single directed effort. We must still continue nondirected and un- 
solicited efforts at the same time. The researcher is a free spirit and 
often does not want to be tied to a specific mission, nor should he be. 
His wisdom and foresight in choosing important problems may pro- 
vide unexpected and unpredictable benefits. His judgment in the end 
may even transcend the wisdom of Federal bureaucrats seeking to solve 
specific problems. 





STATEMENT OF JAMES E. ALLEN, JR., ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR EDUCATION AND U.S. COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


October 8, 1969 


I appreciate this opportunity to discuss matters of deep concern 
to our nation in the field of education. 

We face many problems, the solutions to which are enormously 
complex and diflicult—problems of— 

learning how to educate deeply deprived children ; 

eliminating deficiencies in reading and in other basic skills; 

bringing about drastic improvement in the structure, administra- 
tion, and management of our educational system ; 

improving vocational education—in quality and status; 

extending opportunities for post-secondary education ; 

improving the quality of teachers and teaching; — 

eliminating inequities in educational finance and assuring greater 
stability and adequacy of fiscal support systems; 

doing justice to the children of black, brown, and other minority 
groups; 

eliminating the causes of student unrest ; : 

maintaining the freedom and diversity of our educational enter- 

rise; 

— generally the quality of our educational programs and 
institutions ; 

These are but a few of the issues and problems confronting educa- 
tion in our nation. Time and your patience do not permit. me to dis- 
cuss all of them on this occasion, but I hope that in the weeks and 
months ahead there will be opportunities to do so before this com- 
mittee and other congressional committees concerned with education. 

I would like to bring officially to your attention one of these prob- 
lems, so grave in its import for our nation that it must, in my judg- 
ment, receive immediate attention. I refer to our failures in the teach- 
ing of reading—a failure which can no longer be tolerated. 
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THE RIGHT TO READ—-TARGET FOR THE SEVENTIES 


In an address before the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Boards of Education, I called upon the educational and 
lay leaders of America to join me in a nation-wide effort to see to it 
that by the end of the 1970's no boy or girl shall be leaving our schools 
without the skill and the desire to read to the full limits of his 
capability. 

{ would like to reiterate some of the points I made there and then 
go on to some of the things we are proposing to do in this effort. 

Imagine, if you can, what life would be like if you could not read, 
or if your reading skill were so meager as to limit you to the simplest 
of writings, and if for you the door to the whole world of knowledge 
and inspiration available through the printed word had never opened. 

For more than a quarter of our population this is true. For them 
education, in a very important way, has been a failure, and they 
stand as a reproach to all of us who hold in our hands the shaping of 
the opportunity for education. 

These individuals have been denied a right—a right as fundamental 
as n right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—the right 
to . 

Education has come to mean many things and to encompass a wide 
range of information and experience, but certainly it must still in- 
clude, as it did in the beginning, the ability to read. 

Those who do not gain this ability in the course of their early edu- 
cation lack a skill necessary to all other areas of learning and are being 
denied a fundamental educational right—the right to read. 

From a variety of statistical information accumulated by the Office 
of Education regarding reading deficiencies throughout the country, 
these shocking facts stand out: 

One out of every four students nation-wide has significant read- 
ing deficiencies. 

In large city school systems up to half of the students read 
below expectation. 

There are more than 3 million illiterates in our adult population. 

About half of the unemployed youth, ages 16-21, are func- 
tionally illiterate. | 

Three-quarters of the juvenile offenders in New York City are 
two or more years retarded in reading. 

In a recent U.S. Armed Forces program called Project 100,000 
68.2 percent of the young men fell below Grade 7 in reading and 
academic ability. 

The tragedy of these statistics is that they represent a barrier to 
success that for many young adults produces the misery of a life 
marked by poverty, unemployment, alienation, and, in many cases, 
crime. 

It must be recognized also, however, that for the majority who do 
not acquire the basic reading skills, there can also be a barrier which 
limits the fulfillment of their right to read. This barrier exists when 
the skill of reading is not accompanied by the desire to read. We fail, 
therefore, just as much in assuring the right to read when the desire 
is absent as when the skills are missing. 
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It is inexcusable that in this day when man has achieved such giant 
steps in the development of his potential, when many of his accom- 
plishments — the miraculous, there still should be those who 
cannot read, 

It is my view, therefore, that there is no higher nation-wide priorit 
in the field of education than the provision of the right to read for all, 
and that the Office of Education and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare can do no greater service for the cause of educa- 
tion than to spearhead a nation-wide attack to eliminate this failure 
of our education effort. 

It is my belief that we should immediately set for ourselves the goal 
of assuring that by the end of the 1970's the right to read shall be a 
reality for all—that no one shall be leaving our schools without the 
skill and the desire necessary to read to the full limits of his capability. 

This is education’s “moon”—the target for the decade ahead. With 
the same zeal, dedication, perseverance, and concentration that made 
possible man’s giant step of last July 20, this moon too can be reached. 

I chose to set forth this target at the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Boards of Education because State boards bear the 
responsibility for shaping basic educational policies for the primary 
and secondary schools of our nation. The responsibility for the pro- 
vision of educational opportunity, traditionally and legally, rests with 
the States. The public education system of our nation has developed on 
the premise that education belongs to the people and its contro] shall 
be in the hands of lay boards. It 1s State boards, therefore, that have 
the original responsibility and authority, within the framework estab- 
lished by their respective legislatures, for the setting and enforcement 
of standards and for the evaluation of performance. It is they also 
who must be accountable for educational stewardship within their 
respective States. They are at the center of any effort to raise the level 
of achievement in our educational system. 

In asking State boards of education to accept the obligation of 
ensuring that every child in our nation will learn to read, I have re- 
quested that each State begin immediately to consider how this goal 
can be achieved, to assemble resources, to plan, and to report to me 
what actions have been taken under State leadership so that the school 
year 1969-70 can be recorded as the year when we set in motion the 
nation-wide effort that will erase this intolerable deficit in American 
education. 

State boards are, of course, not alone in this responsibility, for it 
falls also upon all those who participate in the administration and 
operation of the educational enterprise. Therefore, in presenting the 
challenge of this target to State school boards I am also presenting it 
to groups such as the Education Commission of the States, the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, State education departments, local 
schoo] boards and their staffs, the American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and their State and local affiliates, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, students and their or- 
ganizations—indeed, to all individuals and organizations comprising 
the total educational endeavor of our nation. Essential also, of course, 
will be the intensive participation of the colleges and universities and 
their schools of teacher education. 
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But to hit the target by the end of the seventies, to achieve a goal of 
such enormous dimensions, involvement will have to reach far beyond 
the forces of education. a 

Necessary will be the committed participation and support of the 
Congress; State and local political leaders and legislative bodies; 
business, industry, and labor; civic and community groups; publish- 
ers; advertising organizations; television, radio, and the press; re- 
search and scientific organizations; foundations; the entertainment 
industry; the sports world; and perhaps, most essential of all, the 
understanding and support of an enlightened and enthusiastic public. 
In other words, / am calling for a total national commitment to and 
involvement in the achievement of the “right to read” goal. 

While the main task of carrying out the activities necessary to 
achieve the goal of the right to read for all by the end of the seventies 
will fall upon the States and localities, the Federal government has a 
vital supportive role to play. It is not the role of the Federal govern- 
ment to make specific plans, nor to prescribe the programs and 
methods to be used. The diverse needs and conditions of the various 
States and their communities require the flexibility of approach that 
our decentralized system makes possible. The main contribution that 
can be made at the Federal level will be the coordination of the effort, 
the marshalling of forces and resources on a nation-wide basis, and the 
provision of the technical, administrative, and financial assistance 
a all done in a spirit of total and fervent commitment. 

ome significant steps already have been taken by the Office of 
Education which will have impact on our national Right to Read goal. 
We are focusing a significant portion of our research and development 
resources on the reading problem. These efforts can be divided into 
five major sets of activities. . l 

One emerging long-range effort, for which we have high hopes, 1s 
the application of planning procedures developed in the National 
Cancer Institute, the purpose of which is to concentrate an attack on 
a specific problem. This convergence technique is now being used to 
develop a clear map of what is known about the process of reading. 
This map will provide us with a guide to target research dollars to 
a greater understanding of the reading process. 

A second research project will focus in Fiscal Year 1970 on the de- 
ee of operational models for bilingual learning with particular 
emphasis on Mexican-American and inner-city children. 

A third approach to reading is found in the Children’s Television 
Workshop supported by the Office of Education in cooperation with 
private foundations and other Federal agencies. The project is aimed 
at the development of cognitive skills in preschool children with the 
emphasis on language development and prereading skills, 

The fourth and fifth major program efforts in reading and language 
development are to be found in the Regional Educational Laboratories, 
the National Laboratories on Early Childhood Education, and the Of- 
fice of Education-supported Research and Development Centers. More 
than 40 percent of the activities of these institutions is devoted to re- 
search and development on language learning and other basic skills 
areas. The laboratories are currently working on 11 different kinds of 
instructional systems designed to aid all elementary school students, 
but particularly disadvantaged young people in the mastery of basic 
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reading, writing, listening, quantitative, and problem-solving skills. 

The total Office of Education investment in Fiscal Year 1970 for all 
of these programs is over $16 million. 

The decade of the seventies will see the 200th anniversary of our 
nation. A most appropriate celebration of that event—a celebration 
that would honor the true spirit of the democratic concept, and recog- 
nize the fundamental importance ascribed to education from the be- 
ginning of our nation—would be to secure for all of our citizens that 
right to read which so long ago made possible the feasibility of a 
democratic society and continues to undergird its strength. 

The importance which is attached to this goal by the Administra- 
tion is highlighted by the announcement that Mrs. Richard M. Nixon, 
our nation’s First Lady, would serve as honorary chairman of a Cit- 
izens’ Committee on the Right to Read, which will lead this effort. I 
am most grateful that Mrs. Nixon, a devoted mother and former 
teacher, has accepted leadership for what I consider to be one of the 
most significant efforts in the improvement of our country’s schools. 

Continuing toleration of the failure to give everyone the ability to 
read breaks faith with the commitment to equality of opportunity 
which is the foundation of our public education system. Having ar- 
rived at a time which holds forth the possibility of eliminating this 
failure we must, in all justice, seize the opportunity with the utmost 
vigor and determination. 

Remarkable success has been achieved by our educational system, 
but: so long as there is one boy or girl who leaves school unable to read 
to the full extent of his capability, we cannot escape the charge of 
failure in carrying out the responsibility entrusted to us. 
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TON, D.C. 
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I appreciate this opp6rtunity to discuss the critical issue of the de- 
Sigralle and deteriorating conditions in so many of our public schools 
throughout. the nation, and what may wisely be done to bring them all 
up to at least a minimum standard of uniform excellence by 1977. I 
shall not deal with matters of the subject-content of education, vital 
though these matters are, because they are beyond the scope of m 
competence, and perhaps outside the scope of this Committee. But 
shall deal with the fundamental issue of devoting adequate economic 
and financial resources to the task, and what I believe to be the essential 
role a the Federal government toward helping to make these resources 
available. | 

What I shall say here today is based almost entirely upon a study 
prepared by me and published in December 1968 by the Conference 
on Economic Progress, but prepared initially at the instarce of the 
American Federation of Teachers, A FL-CIO*. I cannot, within the 


tAchieving Nationwide Educational Ezcellence: A Ten-Year Plan, 1967-77, To Save the 
Schools. Conference on Economic Progress, Washington, D.C., 1968. 
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time allotted me here today, attempt even a full summary of this study. 
But I shall refer to it, and especially to the charts within it, as I go 
along, and I have made copies of the study available to Committee 
members to facilitate this process. 

Although the study runs only through 1967, it is equally relevant 
today. The fundamental situation has not changed appreciably, and 
bringing entirely up to date its basic data would not change materially 
their impact, nor alter appreciably such validity as the program pro- 
posals may have. 

An important part of the study reviews the recent and current situa- 
tion in our public schools. Table I shows that 4.6 percent of all those 
of school age in the public-school population are not enrolled, and 
that 11.5 percent of those aged 16-17 are not enrolled. It reveals that 
the nonparticipation rate ranges from virtually zero in three of the 
eight regions of the country to 4.8 percent in the Southwest and 9.0 
percent in the Southeast. Table IT sets the goal of 100 percent partici- 
pation throughout the nation by 1977 involving an increase from 1967 
ranging from 2.3 percent in the Far West to 13.9 percent in the 
Southeast. 

Table ITT, taking into account increased enrollments, and designed 
to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio from 24 to 1 in 1967 to 20 to 1 in 1977, 
shows for 1967-1977 a needed nation-wide increase in teachers of 27.8 
percent, ranging from 12.9 percent in the Plains region to 46.3 percent 
in the Southeast. 

Table IV denicts correlative goals for increases in nonteacher in- 
structional staff. The goals, combined with the goals for teachers, in- 
volve a pupil-teacher total instructional staff ratio of 12 to 1 by 1977. 

Tables V, VI, and VII depict. as of 1967 the deplorably low absolute 
and relative salary position of public school teachers in general. While 
significant gains have been made since then, these have only scraped 
the surface of the problem. Table VIII is pointed toward the goal of 
a minimum uniform nation-wide standard of pay for all public school 
teachers of $10,711 in 1977, contrasted with $6,830 in 1967. This will 
require greatly varying average annual rates of increase among the 
different regions. These figures are all in 1967 dollars; increases in the 
cost of living, to date and prospective, will require corresponding lifts 
in the dollar goals. 

There is need for construction of 1,232,000 classrooms during 1968- 
1977, to take care of increased enrollments and reduced class size, to 
eliminate unsatisfactorv conditions, and to provide for replacement 
for migration and abandonment. 

Table IX, again using 1967 dollars, and taking into account the goals 
for teacher salaries, other instructional salaries, increases in personnel, 
other current outlays, capital outlays, and interest on school debt, indi- 
cated that total outlays for our public schools should increase from 
$28.3 billion in 1967 to $70.1 billion by 1977. This involves a nation- 
wide average annual rate of increase of 9.5 percent. Under the approach 
for sharing this increase between the Federal government and the 
States and localities which the study finds as preferable, designated as 
Method Two, State and local outlays would increase at an average 
annual rate of 5.1 percent, and Federal outlays at an average annual 
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rate of 28.0 percent. Even so, in 1977, State and local outlays would be 
61.1 percent of the total, and Federal outlays only 38.9 percent. 

Tables X and XI indicate the basic reasons why Federal participa- 
tion needs to become so large. They show that, in the main, State and 
local efforts have been limited by relative economic and financial re- 
sources, and not by lack of will to do better. 

Table XII spells out in detail the varying rates of increases pro- 
posed in Federal and State and local outlays for each of the eight 
regions, by dollar amounts and by percentages. These regional por- 
trayals are synopses of my detailed projections, State by State. The 
average annual needed increase in total outlays, from 1967 to 1977, 
measured in 1967 dollars, ranges from 6.6 percent in the Far West 
to 13.3 percent in the Southeast. The projected average annual in- 
creases in State and local outlays range from 3.6 percent in the South- 
west to 5.9 percent in the Far West. The needed average annual in- 
crease in Federal outlays ranges from 15.2 percent in the Far West 
to 35 percent in the Great Lakes region. l 

The question may properly be raised at this point as to how this 
study differs from other studies on the same subject. With respect 
to depiction of recent and current conditions, there is not and cannot 
be much difference. With respect to the overall goals for increases in 
school facilities and school personnel, there is not or should not be 
very much difference. But there is great difference as to the proposed 
allocation of responsibility between the Federal government and the 
States and localities in general, and in the allocation of responsibility 
among the various States and localities, I suggest without pride that 
this may result from the fact that this study is the first one which, on a 
thoroughly comprehensive basis, grapples with the problem of the 
vast differences in resources among the different States and localities, 
coupled with the unchallengable fact that the children in our public 
schools throughout the nation should not be victimized perpetually, 
not even during the next decade, by these tremendously varying 
capabilities. 

ile this last proposition is generally recognized, most. of the 
formulae for increased Federal aid to education, emanating from many 
sources, do not really get to the heart of the problem of educational 
equalization in the public schools. Some of them are too closely wedded 
to standard formulae for Federal aid, which are either outmoded or 
not properly adjusted to the public school problem. Some other form- 
ulae have relied too heavily upon the relative populations of the States 
as at least a partial guide to the Federal aid they should receive. Man- 
festly, this does not take appropriate account. of the fact. that popula- 
tion provides no guide to relative resources. Some of the formulae 
have attempted to bring to bear the relative amount of poverty in 
different areas. But aside from the fact that most aspects of dealing 
with poverty should proceed independently of the treatment of our 
public schools, there is a surprising lack of correlation between the 
concentration of poverty and the general economic and financial capa- 
bilities of the various areas. Per capita income in Washington, D.C. 
is almost uniquely high, but there is a greater concentration of pov- 
erty than in the nation at large. New York and some of our other 
very large cities are relatively rich, although the concentration of 
poverty is exceedingly high in most such cities. 
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I have wrestled long, and I hope conscientiously, with the problem 
of how basic minimum equalization of the treatment of all of our chil- 
dren in the public schools of our nation may most soundly and equi- 
tably be obtained. Perhaps my basic philosophic or policy point of 
departure from any other suggested formulae is my profound convic- 
tion that analysis of the entire problem should start with the child in 
the public school, and not anywhere else. My fundamental approach 
to the minimum nation-wide standard to be achieved by 1977 1s that 
the same number of dollars should be spent on the average for each 
child in the public schools in every region and State throughout the 
nation. If this proposition is acce ted most if not all of the other 
formulae which have been advanced are manifestly and seriously defi- 
cient. Nor do I see how this approach can be seriously challenged. The 
child is an asset of the entire nation, no matter where he or she lives, 
and nobody can know where he or she may live and work in the years 
ahead. Deplorably deficient educational opportunity, for any child 
anywhere in the nation, is a burden imposed upon the whole nation, 
and also an indictment against the whole nation. | 

Once this proposition is accepted, it provides what I regard to be 
a superior guideline for the widely diverse Federal contributions to 
the various regions, or rather to the States within them, which my 
study recommends. In this connection, the very first. issue to be resolved 
is how much the various States and localities should be required to do. 
For once this is properly established, the needed Federal contributions 
result ineluctably. 

The problem of how much the various States and localities can and 
should do for the children in their public schools is infinitely complex. 
Different. States and localities have not only vastly different economic 
and financial capabilities, but also vastly different. patterns of com- 
peting needs and priorities. One could study forever, and argue for- 
ever, about the ideal or perfect formula for dealing with this problem 
and never arrive at a course of action. Taking all factors into account, 
I reach the conclusion that, as a condition of the needed Federal aid, 
each State should be required to increase its annual outlays for its 
public schools at the rate maintained during 1961-1967, lifted by the 
percentage amount (estimated by my study) that the average annual 
rise in total national production throughout the nation during 1967- 
1977 should exceed the averace during 1961-1967. The actual adjust- 
ments in practice should be based upon the national performance as 
observed from year to year, rather than upon my projections. This 
approach yields the required levels of increased outlays by each State, 
to be supplemented by Federal aid in the amounts needed to achieve 
by 1977 the minimum standard of uniform outlays per pupil. 

I recognize that both realistic and captious criticism may be made 
of this formula, and it may be shown not to work out perfectly in all 
instances. No formula will work out perfectly. But this is a formula 
which I think will work out much better than any others which I have 
examined. It is based upon the thesis, which I believe to be sound, that 
our nation and our Federal government should recognize that the 
States thus far have not been delinquent on the public school front, and 
that in the main some have advanced faster than others because in the 
main they have had the means to do so. I do not think it wise, as a 
long-range policy for the nation or the Federal government, to indict 
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any State on the basis of a contrary assumption, which I do not believe 
to i sustainable in the main. 

Despite all this, I do not propose a straightjacket, to be imposed 
upon the States and localities. While all would be brought up to the 
minimum uniform standard of excellence on a per pupil basis by 1977, 
those States which have the resources and the will to go far beyond the 
performance requirements which I suggest will remain perfectly free 
to do so. In fact, I believe that those having the capabilities to do so will 
be forced to do so by various legitimate pressures within their own 
borders. Some of them, manifestly, are already doing so. But the 
Federal aid which they will receive will not be reduced as a penalty for 
their exceptional performance in this respect. Instead, the consequences 
of the exceptional performance will be that such States and localities 
will rise above the minimum nation-wide standard, and this I submit 
is as it should be. This, indeed, is the best incentive they could have. 

Nor is it within the scope of my proposals that every locality or every 
area within a locality should move toward identical expenditures per 
pupil. Here again, I contemplate no straightjacket. Some problem areas 
may require greater expenditures per pupil than others, Still other con- 
sideration may validly pertain. It will remain within the discretion of 
the States which receive the Federal assistance, and also of the localities 
within these States, to take account of these legitimate factors. But I 
do not believe that refined variations of this type can be applied to my 
general approach of how much each State should receive from the 
Federal government. I believe that attempt at such refinement would 
lead to losses far outweighing the gains and on both political and other 
grounds would place excessive discrtion within the hands of Federal 
administrators. To strive for perfeccion is sometimes to poor reality. 

Nor, in my view, is there merit in the argument that the concept of 
a minimum nation-wide per pupil standard of outlays is defective on 
the ground that costs vary among the different States. They do vary 
some, but. not nearly so much as is generally supposed ; it is rather the 
standard of living that varies greatly. Moreover, in all of our nation- 
wide endeavors, and not merely in education, we should seek on a long- 
range basis to equalize rather than fyrther to distort the relative con- 
ditions among our various States, with respect to income, opportunity, 
and public services. Our Federal government can do much more than 
it has thus far done to help bring this about. However, as I have 
already pointed out, differences in costs within a State, or even within 
localities, could and should be taken into account, in the process of 
administration at State and local levels. 

Another distinctive feature of my study is that it is the only one 
which has come to my attention that. realistically attempts to examine 
whether we can afford in practical reality to meet the goals set. forth. 
In doing this, I take account not only of our nation-wide economic 
capabilities and potentials for growth, but also take account of the 
whole range of our domestic priorities and our international obliga- 
tions. In short, my goals for the public schools are thoroughly recon- 
ciled with equally forward-looking goals for all lines of economic and 
financial endeavor, both private and public, within the realistic tableau 
of balanced and consistent projections for GNP and its major com- 
ponents. This aspect of the problem is dealt with fully in Chapter VI 
of my study. Table XIII projects realistic and balanced goals for 
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U.S. economic performance through 1977. Table XIV depicts the mag- 
nitudes of the “economic growth dividend” which we can enjoy, if we 
go to work on the job. Table XV shows that my proposals in their 
entirety do not change significantly the balance between public and 
private responsibilities. 

Most important of all perhaps, Table XVI shows how the pro- 
posed increased Federal outlays for education—including a generous 
allowance for Federal aid to education aside from public school educa- 
tion—are fitted into a long-range Federal budget, growing as the na- 
tion’s capabilities and needs grow, but not imposing an excessive strain. 
It should be noted especially, in this connection, that my proposal for 
all Federal outlays in calendar 1977 comes only to 20.6 percent of the 
total national production which we should achieve in that year with 
adequate economic growth, compared with 21.02 percent as estimated 
at the time of the President’s — Budget for fiscal 1969. 

In this context, total Federal outlays for education would rise from 
$23.16 in fiscal 1969 to $143.79 in calendar 1977, and would rise from 
0.53 percent to 2.36 percent. of our expanding total national production. 
The latter ratio can hardly ':e said to be too high, when one notes that 
the ratio of Federal outlays for national defense, space technology, 
and all international programs was estimated at 10.11 percent of our 
total national production for fiscal 1969, and is projected at 6.73 per- 
cent even as of calendar 1977. 

I know that this Committee will give these proposals the careful 
attention which I believe they deserve. I hope that, even if they are not 
accepted in full, they will make a measurable contribution to the 
thought and actions of the Congress and the nation, with respect to 
the towering problem of our public schools—that which no other 
problem can be assigned a higher priority. 
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PERCENT OF SCHOOL AGE POPULATION 
NOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 


(Nonparticipation Rates ) 
NONPARTICIPATION RATES BY‘AGE AND COLOR ~“ 
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NONPARTICIPATION RATES, BY REGION, 1967% 


New England Mid Eost Southeast Grvat Lakes 
90% 


Plains Southwest Rocky Mountains Far West 





VAs of October, 966. Percentage of population age 5-17 not enrolled in either public or private schools. Nonparticipation 
rates in public schools not available for detailed oge-color groups shown. 


2 Elementary (including kindergarten) and secondary public schools. School year 1966-1967 shown os 1967. 
Source: National Education Association, Office of Education, Dept. of H.E.W.; Bureau of the Census, Dept of Commerce 
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ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, I967 
AND GOALS FOR 1977” 


(Millions ) 
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V Elementary (including kindergarten) and secondary public schools. School year 1966-1967 shown os 1967, etc. Goals bosed 
upon nationwide enrollment rate of approximately IOO% by 1977, for school -age population (5 through !7 yeors) 
not in privote schools. 


2/50 States ond D.C. Note: Percent changes based on unrounded numbers. 
Basic Data: National Education Association; Office of Education, Dept. of HE.W. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS,I967 
AND GOALS FOR 1977” 


( Thousands ) 
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L/ Elementary (including kindergarten) ond secondory public school. Schoo! year 1966-1967 shown as 1967,etc Goals for 
US. ond regions based upon pupil-teacher ratio of 20 to | in 1977, compared with ratios in 1967 of 24.0 to | 
nationwide, and ranging from 22.0 to i in the Plains to 25.8 to | in the Far West. The concept involved in the goals is 
fully accredited persons serving os teachers. 

2/50 States ond D.C. 

Basic Data: Office of Education, Dept. of H.E.W.; National Education Association. 
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~/Exciudes fully accredited persons serving os teachers. [966-1967 school year shown os 1967, etc. 
2/Projected ot higher growth rates.in earlier years. 


E7 includes principols, supervis»rs, librarians, guidance and psychological personnel, and other fully ocredited nonteacher 
instructional staff. Number joo! for 1977 is based upon achieving a ratio to teachers of Ito 6, deemed to be desirable. 
Vother persons assisting te.chers in instructional functions. Number goal for 1977 involves a ratio to teachers of Ito 2. 
A total total nonteacher :nstructional staff of 1,523 in 1977 involves o pupil-nonteacher instructional stoff ratio of 
30 to | which, coupled with o pupil-teacher rotio of 20 to I, involves a pupil-total instructional stafi ratio of 12 to |. 


The figures for [967 probably include some in Group Two, but available dato do not permit o breakdown between the 
two groups for 1967. The goals clearly separate the two groups. 


& Projected at the same rates of growth as teachers’ salaries. (6.0% average annual increase 1967-1970, and 
4.0% 1970-1977), The I967 averages are rough opproximations, for ressons set forth in / obove. 


Basic Dato: tational Education Association; Office of Education, Dept. of H.E.W. 
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MODERATE STANDARD OF LIVING BUDGET, 1967” 


METROPOLITAN NONMETROPOLITAN 
AREA BUDGET AREA BUDGET 


$13,717 


$12,251 


Person Family Fomity Family Person Family Family Fomily Fomity Fomily 
Fomity Fomily 


Great Lakes Rocky Mountains For West 





|/ Estimates of BL S for Autumn 1966, odjusted to February 1967 (mid point of [966-'67 school year ) by use of CPI. 
Estimates for families of other sizes based upon B.L.S. indexes for fomities of relative sizes. Metropolitan areas 
defined os having populations of 50,000 ond over; nonmetropolitan 2,500 -50,000. 

8 Elementary (including kindergorten ) and secondary public schools. School year [966-1967 shown os 1967. 


2/50 states ond D.C. 
Basic Dato: Bureau of Labor Statistics, US Dept of Labor ; National Education Association; Office of Education, Dept. of HE.W. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL STARTING SALARIES 
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AVE.ANN. SALARIES, PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1967 
AND GOALS FOR 1970 AND 1977, BY REGION” 


(In 1967 Dollars) 
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L Eiementory including kindergarten) and secondary public schools. School year 1966-1967 shown as 1967, etc. 
2/50 States and OC. 
Basic Dota: National Education Association 
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OUTLAYS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1967 
AND GOALS FOR 1970, 1972, AND 1977” 


OUTLAYS BY TYPE 
(Billions of 1967 dollars) 
$ 
Interest on School Debt 


\\Y->- Copital Outlays 2/ 


---Other Current Outlays 


IFSP T PIES OSS 


--Other Instructional Salaries 4/ 


-=-= Teachers Solories 


Method Two®/ 
C] Federal [_] Federai 


E State a Loco! : BES} Stote a Local 





Federol State G Locol Total Faderol State & Local Total 

Outlays tloys Outlays Outioys 

50 states ond D.C. Elementory (including kindergarten) ond secondory public schools. School year 1966-1967 shown 
os 1967, etc. 


Y Classroom construction for rep.ucement, elimination of unsotisfoctory conditions, increased enrollment, ond reduction 
of class size. 


3 includes administration and operation ond maintenance of plant; fixed charges; salaries of school cids, maintenance 
personnel, ond other noninstructiono! personnel: and such programs as summer schools, adult education and school lunch. 


4 Includes principals, supervisors, librarions, guidance and psychological personnel, and other fully accredited 
nonteocher instructional staff. 


$ State and local share based on recent trends in personol income. 
-§/ State and local share based on recent in State and kcal public school expenditures. 


Basic Doto: Office of Education, Dept. of H.E.W. ; National Education Association 
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PER PUPIL PUBLIC SCHOOL OUTLAYS IN RATIO TO 
PER PUPIL PERSONAL INCOME, BY REGIONS, 1967” 
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Far West 
5.5% 





v Elementary (including kindergarten) ond public secondary schools. Personal income, calendor 1967. Outlays, 
school year, 1966-1967. 


Basic Dota: Office of Business Economics, Dept. of Commerce; Office of Education, Dept. of H.E.W.; 
Notional Education Association 
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RESOURCES OF STATE AND LOCAL GOV'TS MORE STRAINED 
THAN THOSE OF FEDERAL GOV'T 
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Y 1946-1966 selected because of availobility of comparoble dato. 
2 rdministrative Budget, most comparable to State and local expenditures. 


=] Concepts used in President's 1969 Budget, including Trust funds, net lending, and some other items.1958 first 
yeor ovoiloble. 

Y Excludes insurance- trust octivities, intergovernmental receipts and payments between State and local governments 
ond experditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 


Basic Dota: Dept. of Commerce, Treasury Dept.; Dept. of Agriculture ; Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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OUTLAYS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY REGIONS, 1967” 
AND GOALS FOR 1977 UNDER METHOD TWO” 
(millions of 1967 dollars) 

OUTLAYS 
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(Percent share in parentheses) 
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~Y Elementary (including kindergarten) ond secondary public schools. School yeor 1966-1967 shown os i967, etc. 
-2/ stote and loca! share bosed on recent trends in State and local public school expenditures. 
Basic Data: Office of Education, Dept. of HE.W.; Notional Education Association 
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GOALS FOR THE US.ECONOMY,I972 & 1977 
PROJECTED FROM LEVELS IN 1967 
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Y The single projections relate to goals of such high priority that they should not be reduced even if only 
the lower gools for GNP are attained. In that event,lower priority objectives should be modified occordingly. 
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“ECONOMIC GROWTH DIVIDEND", 
U.S. ECONOMY,|968-'77 


Total National Production (GNP) in Billions of F Y.1969 Dollors 
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THE GOALS FOR 1972 AND 1977 MAINTAIN BALANCE 
OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESPONSIBILITIES 
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L Public or tiays ore of such high priority that they are projected identically for the lower ond 
higher GNP goals, with modifications of other gools accordingly. 
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GOALS FOR A FEDERAL BUDGET, I972 AND 1977, 
GEARED TO ECONOMIC GROWTH & PRIORITY NEEDS 


1969, fiscol year; goals for 1972 and 1977, calendar years 
All figures in fiscal 1969 dollars Y 
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SPACE TECHNOLOGY, & T 


ALL INTERNATIONAL Eag nit eth 
nae * 





Total — S 4 Total Per % of fha Per 
Expend. ito Expend. Copito GNP pend. Capito beh 
Yeor (Bil $) CR) ei (Bn $) ($) (%) Yeor rr $) ($) (%) 


19692’ 186.062 917.01 21.02 19692 89.515 441.18 10.111 1969" 96.547 475.84 10.91 
1972 226.500 106890 20.61 |1972 90.000 424.73 8.19| 1972 136.500 644.17 12.42 
1977 280.000 1,223.77 20.06| 1977 94.000 410.84 6.73] 1977 186.000 612.93 13.32 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY HOUSING AND AGRICULTURE; AND 


PROGRAM COMMUNITY NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


ip |8 


— % of Eoad Mies Fer bh H 


cogi ito GNP capo Copla -ON 
Yeor ion ns) ($) (%) Yeor ee ny ($) 9— Year on p ) ay 
I9692/ 2000 9.66 0.23 | 19692 2.784 13.72 0.31 | 19692 8.099 39.91 0.91 


1972 3.800 17.93 0.35 | 1972 5.500 2596 0.50] 1972 12.000 5663 1.09 
1977 5.500 24.04 0.39 | 1977 9.000 39.34 0.64) 1977 15.500 67.75 I1 


ome eee 


EDUCATION HEALTH SERVICES PUBLIC ASSISTANCE; 
AND RESEARCH LABOR, MANPOWER, AND 


OTHER WELFARE SERVICES 


Totol Per % of Totol an % of 
Expend. Capito GNP Expend. Capita GNP Expend. Capita GNP 
Yeor (Bil. $) ($) (%) Yeor (Bil. $) ($) (%) Yeor (Bil. $) ($) (%) 


19692 4.699 23.16 0.53 | 19692/10.655 52.5! 1.21] 19692/6.280 30.95 0.69 
1972 16.200 76.45 147 | 1972 14.000 66.07 1.27] 1972 9.500 44.83 0.86 


1977 32.900 143.79 2.36 | 1977 20.000 67.41 1.43] 1977 15.100 66.00 1.08 











V Dollars of purchasing power apparently assumed in President's fiscal [969 Budget. 


/ Administration's Proposed Budget os of Jan. 29,1968. Beginning with fiscal 1969, the Budget includes the 
immense trust funds, net lending, and other relatively minor new items. Note: Goals include Federal contributions of one b 


in 1970, and more thon two din 1977, to the OASDHI to help increase benefit payments to the oged. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL J. MEGEL, LEGISLATIVE DIREC- 
TOR, AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
October 9, 1969 


The American Federation of Teachers is a national organization 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO and consisting of 170,000 classroom 
teachers. I am appearing before this Committee in support of H.R. 
11546, a bill cited as the “Nationwide Educational Excellence Act”. 

Recognizing that the educational needs of our nation have in the 
st been obvious but without factual determination, the American 
Federation of Teachers in 1968 requested Dr. Keyserling to make a 
study to determine accurately the national deficiencies and to produce 
a formula which would correct the inaccuracies, This study was pre- 
pared and completed in 1968 and published under the title “Achieving 
Nationwide Educational Excellence”. We also wish to request. the in- 
clusion of the following amendment clarifying our “educational need” 
provisions partially spelled out in Sec. 6 on pages 5 and 6. 


WITHIN-8TATE EQUALIZATION 


Src. 6. The Commissioner shall not approve an application by a 
State for funds under this Act unless there is satisfactory assurance 
that such funds will be allocated among the local educational agencies 
within that State in accordance with the educational need of each local 
agency as determined by a formula based on commonly accepted social 
indices such as reading retardation, school drop-out rates, trua 
rates, pupil transiency rates, court cases involving children, suc 
measures to be considered in conjunction with the ability of the local 
educational agency to provide financial support for schools. 





STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, PRESIDENT, COM- 
MUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
October 15, 1969 


The Communications Workers of America, AFL-CIO, is a union 
representing more than 450,000 workers in the communications field. 

I appear before you to support. and heartily urge passage of HR 
9866, a bill that would make it the policy of the nation to create the 
opportunity for every citizen to get a prekindergarten through post- 
graduate education—in short, the highest possible education—with- 
out financial barriers and limited only by two conditions, one, he must 
have the desire to learn and, two, he must have the ability to absorb 
such training. 

Nothing emphasizes our need for such a policy as much as our 
triumph with Apollo 11 which, because of educated men, marked 
1969 forever in history as the year of an unbelievable landing of 
man on the moon. 

Man not only landed on the moon, he walked and gamboled there. 
And as an added filip, he telecast pictures of the event for all the 
willing world to see. I am proud to say that members of my union— 
CWA—completed those circuits. 
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The space effort, of course, is the most visible part of the productive 
American technology, a technology which was nurtured on educated 
human intelligence and which is making an enormous demand for 
educated people. 

Medicine and the other life sciences, the physical and social sciences, 
and even commerce are making the same demands today. 

Who would say there is no need for more education as long as there 
is a single incurable disease, as long as space and the sea bottom are 
uncharted, and as long as pollution fouls the very air we breathe? 

In this regurd, I cannot agree more profoundly with President 
Nixon when he repeats the warning of a great philosopher that “the 
race which does not. value trained intelligence is doomed.” And I 
cannot agree more profoundly with Mr, Nixon when he pledges his 
administration will be “second to none in tts concern for education.” 

A recent U.S. President called education “the keystone and the 
arch of freedom and progress.” 

“No task before our nation is more important than expanding and 
improvin y the educational opportunities for all our people,” he said. 

“For education is both the foundation and the unifying force of our 
democratic way of life—it is the mainspring of our economic and 
social progress—it is the highest expression of achievement in our 
society ennobling and enriching human life... [and] at the same 
time the most. profitable investment society can make . . .” 

The author of those words, gentlemen, was President John F. Ken- 
nedy, the man who said almost a decade ago that we would land a mar 
on the moon before 1970—and was right. 

H.R. 9866 seeks to expand the educational opportunities for all 
Americans as these and other Presidents have urged and is therefore 
a most exciting bill. 

But I want to address myself exclusively and narrowly to one facet 
of it. That is, I want to stress the need fora National Education Policy. 
In our own time, in recent years, we have at last seen the Federal gov- 
aramon come into education, but without explicit Federal policy to 
guide it. 

So, it is no wonder, for example, that it took special Congressional 
action to reactivate the guaranteed student loan program. 

Gentlemen, recognize that the bill before you provides a commission 
with a wide range of alternatives in deciding the best procedures for 
guaranteeing educational opportunity for ull The philosophic thrust 
is good—but let us put the horse in front of the cart. 

Congress has been — money for educational objectives 
for years, sometimes, unfortunately, under time pressure, and some- 
times under what might be called semi-crisis conditions. And under 
these conditions, it simply has had no over-all policy to guide it. 

Let us make certain right now that we get a policy. For an entire 
century, since the land grant college act of the Tancolh Administra- 
tion, we have been moving toward improvement both in quantity and 
quality in education. 

We have come a long way but we can say today to Congress—now 
that we have the tools to look over the field intelligently—that “some- 
thing is missing.” The mobility of our population and the demand 
for knowledge—a phenomenon that has become strikingly noticeable-- 
has created an urgent need for vast numbers of men and women with 
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university degrees as well as workmen with training beyond high 
school in technical and vocational skills. 

We need a national education policy to guide such a massive under- 
tuking throughout a great nation. In fact, it is critically necessary. 

Look at the serious shortage of trained people in this country. Every 
metropolitan newspaper in the nation carries column after column 
after column of help wanted ads calling for people with higher educa- 
tion to fill skilled jobs. 

Advertised are jobs for salesmen, engineers, lawyers, computer pro- 
erammers, accountants, editors, draftsmen, physicists, architects and 
designers, doctors, plant managers, marketing experts; thousands and 
thousands of jobs that pay well and provide dignity. 

And we have the raw material to fill these jobs! But we sorely need 
a National Policy that would be sure to provide for their education. 

Moreover, some of the most serious shortages are in areas where the 
most training is needed—doctors, lawyers, engineers—and we ought 
to sny how many doctors we need in America, how many doctors and 
other highly trained health personnel. 

But ihe sad fact. is there really is no answer now. And we will never 
know what we need until we open up the opportunities. 

Two years ago I had the privilege to serve the President of the 
United States on his Health Manpower Commission, and I was shocked 
to learn how serious the shortage of trained health manpower really 
Is. 

Since then the newspaper accounts of so many communities des- 
perately advertising for doctors have surfaced this sorry situation 
for the public. 

Certainly, the 88th, 89th and 90th Congresses deserve Immense 
credit. for everything they did in the field of education but their activi- 
ties could have been even more fruitful if there had been an overall 
guiding policy, 

We Americans have always been tough about. the depth we want 
in backstopping our guarantees of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. We ‘lo not settle for a Constitutional guarantee alone—we 
demand specific laws. 

And itis by being tough and persistent that we get the kind of laws 
the nation needs. Here, in the field of education, we have been waiting 
more than 100 years for such a policy, and it is high time for decision. 

Make no mistake about it, a National Education Policy would pay, 
and pay the nation well, because nothing else in the world is as profita- 
ble for a nation as education, Look at the facts, We passed an agricul- 
ture college act and today we feed our nation and sell agriculture 
products abroad—while employing only 15 percent. of our population 
in agriculture, No other nation can match this and, of course, no other 
nation has matched our educational setup in this field. 

Let. me quote further proof for this from a study by Professor 
Theodore Schultz of the University of Chicago that. was published 
under the title “Investment in Human Capital” in the American Eco- 
nomic Review (March, 1961). 

“Tt has been widely observed,” Professor Schultz wrote, “that 
increases in national output (due to people acquiring useful skills 
and knowledge) have been large compared with increases of land, 
manhours, and physical reproducible capital.” 
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And, of course, there is vivid testimony from our experience with 
our own World War II GI Bill which enabled young men, who never 
dreamed it possible, to find themselves enrolled in college. 

Moreover, those who received advanced education through the GI 
Bill havo paid an estimated $1 billion a year more in income tax than 
they would have paid had they not received the additional education. 

Gentlemen, what this means is that the government's investment in 
the GT Bill was not only repaid in 15 years, but that the higher taxes 
on subsequent earnings of the partierprnts continue to this day to 
provide the government with a handsome profit on this education 
investment. 

Look at what such a profit means. The Department of Commerce 
reported in 1965 that a worker with less than an elementary education 
earned $3,283 a year and $159,000 in his lifetime, With a high school 
edueation, the figures were $6,899 a year, and $297,000 for his lifetime. 

Now look at the figures for the worker with a college degree—in 
this 1965 report, with the subsequent inflation, it is certain to be very 
much higher—$10,823 for the year, $482,000 for his lifetime. 

In short, a college education is worth at least $200,000 to the high 
school graduate, And the taxes on $200,000, which because of our pro- 
gressive tax setup would be proportionately greater than the bite on 
$159,000, make it a profitable investment indeed for the government 
to subsidize this man with the nominal sums such an educational effort 
would require. 

And there is another profit that cannot be readily quantified in terms 
of dollars, but is well understood. Tt is the contribution of these eiti- 
zens in civil efforts, in social participation, and in enthusiastie patriot- 
ism to our nation, its people, and our national ideals, 

Moreover, I am sure von have been sorely distressed, as T have, to 
run into people who bave obviously much to give but who have never 
realized their full potential beeanse of lack of education. 

TER. 9866 seeks to guarantee to everyone in the nation that he will 
have the opportunity to obtain an edueation. 

There are those who will find fault with the purposes of the bill. 
Basienlly they are those perennial opponents of progress whose social 
blindness would permit them to throw out the baby with the bath 
water, They opposed laws cutting the work day to 12 hours, to 10 
hours and to 8 hours, 

They will point to campus riots and student protests as indications 
that nothing more should be done until the students behave them- 
selves, 

The facts of life should quiet their fears. Tt has been my experience 
that where men draw what they consider good pay, there is little 
irresponsibility: where they feel their pay is low there is 
great irresponsibility, 

Tt will work the same way with students. When they know there is 
an opportunity to assure themselves of an education, they will know 
their world has improved and they will perform responsibly. And 
that is another excellent reason for passing this bill. 

Moreover, the fact that the world of opportunity was open to them 
would soon sift down to the younger generations coming along. 

Establishment of a National Educational Poliey would clear up 
uncertainty for millions of the poor in this country and enable them 
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to set their sights on worthwhile educational achievements that would 
benefit themselves and the nation, 

That is what America is dedicated to, anyvway---the opening of 
opportunity for all. When we think about whether a National Edu— 
entional Poliey is needed, let us not forget that there are 28,000 boards 
of edueation in the nation who have been operating with absolute 
wufonomy, 

It is no wonder then that without sueh a pohiey, a handful of local 
administrators are arguing with the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare about civil rights, With a national poliex, we would no 
longer have to solve each new educational crisis on an ad hoe basis, 

There is one thing there can be no argument about. Education pays 
the nation in many ways, This has been established beyond question, 

Congress in its wisdom has many tines recognized this principle 
and taken heroic action to advance education. 

I understand that there are many problems connected with educa- 
tion that need solution, But I sincerely believe that to find these solu- 
tions we must start by establishing a fundamental policy and that is 
why L have been so single minded in my presentation today. 

IIR 9866 offers that start. It should be passed quickly so that the 
nation can get on to reaping the rich harvest a National Education 
Policy is certain to provide. 





STATEMENT OF G. E. HENDERSON, COORDINATOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR AGRICULTURAL ENGI- 
NEERING AND VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, UNIVER- 
SITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GA. 


October 15, 1969 


My associates and I are very pleased to have the opportunity to 
present a brief résumé of the work we are doing as a national voca- 
tional curriculum center—work that has extended over a period of 
more than 20 vears, 

First, a word regarding the history and background of our 
Association, 

[n the early 1940's vocational agriculture teachers, and other eduea- 
tors in the South, were feeling two strong forces that were challenging 
their teaching capabilities, The first and strongest was the sudden 
change from a cofton-and-mie economy to a mechanized and diversi- 
fied agriculture for which they were not trained. The second foree 
developed with World War TI when the teachers were assigned re- 
sponsibility for training farmers about care and maintenance of their 
farm equipment. When the teachers found they were not adequately 
trained in the agricultural mechanics field, their complaints fittered 
back to both the State offices of education and the colleges. 

In 1945, the 12 southern states bounded by Texas and Oklahoma 
on the west, and Virginia and Florida on the east, formed a nonprofit 
cooperative organization called the Southern Association for Agri- 
cultural Engineering and Vocational Agriculture, in a cooperative 
effort to meet the problem. Those directly involved in each State were 
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the State office of education and the teacher education and agricultural 
engineering departments at the State college. 

By 1949, the Association had selected tha University of Georgia 
as headquarters for a curriculum center, a coordinator and staff were 
appointed, and a constitution and by-laws established providing for 
each State to have a director on the Board of Directors—the board 
to control program matters, the university to be responsible for fiscal 
matters, 

One of the early mandates from the board to the coordinator was to 
prepare teaching materials that were (1) organized for teaching, (2) 
factually complete and accurate, (38) well illustrated and (4) graded 
toa high school teaching level. 

Since no interstate subject matter organization of this nature had 
ever been established before, the venture was definitely of a pioneering 
nature. There were several major problems, One of them was how 
States would support the Association financially after an initial 
grant from the General Education (Rockefeller Foundation) had ex- 
pired. Another was what quality standards were needed to satisfy the 
hoard’s mandate. Gradually, the problems were solved. 

Out. of these experiences came two very Important developments: 

I, A system for subject. matter development. that assures quality in 
teaching materials. 

2. A system of interstate relationships supporting it. 

During the succeeding years a number of other developments have 
taken place. Some of the major ones are as follows: 

è The tenching materials were accepted not only regionally but 
nationally and internationally. 

è New methods were developed whereby more States could 
participate. 

è Publication quality standards were established and tested to 
the satisfaction of all States, 

e Industry cooperation was established. 

© Text materials were supplemented with visuals, 

è (ood relationships were developed with the U.S, Office of 
Education and other government agencies, 

e States outside of the 12-State, Southern Region became inter- 
ested in participating. The Association changed its name from 
Southern” to “American.” Twenty-four States are now 
participating. 

è The staff has expanded from three to six full-time staff 
members, 

We believe we now have an effective, smooth-running organization. 

We have watched with much interest and admiration the develop- 
ment and passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Of special interest to us 
are the provisions for development of instructional materials and pro- 
visions hor establishing national curriculum centers, 

As a matter of quick review, Melvin L. Barlow, the former admin- 
istrative staff director of the Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, summarized the thinking and recommendations of the Advisory 


Council in his paper “Intent and Purpose of Part I of the Vocational 
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Education Amendments of 1968.“* Following are excerpts from pages 
sand 4 of his paper: 

In 1961, President Kennedy appointed a Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
tional Education to study the total area of vocational education and to 
report findings and recommendations, The Panel, in its report, Educa- 
tion fora Changing World of Work, discussed in some detall the problem, 
plight, and need for curriculum development and for preparati n of 
Instructional materials, The Panel's recommendations were quite clear, 

It is recommended that the production of instructional materials for 
e courses be recognized as vital to an effective national program 
and that — 

1. One or more instructional material laboratories be established to 
produce and distribute vocational instructional materials, 

The intent of the Panel concerning Instructional material development 
did get into the Vocational Edueetion Act of 1963, but it was Jost in a 
listing of other imperatives 

Vive years later, In 197, the matter of curriculum development came 
to the attention of the Advisory Counell on Vocational education, The 
Council supported the Panel's earlier currtculum views and in the gen- 
eral report of the Council, Voeational Education: The Bridge Between 
Man and Hix Work, the following recommendation was made: 

“It Is recommended, that there be established two to four centers for 
curricuhon development in vocational edtention.” 

Your Committee, in Part 1 PL 90-576, wisely provided for currie- 
ulum development in vocational education, Insofar as we know, no 
Federal funds have been used to establish a national curriculum center, 
Yet most authorities seem to agree that instructional materials are 
fundamental to achieving our objectives in vocational education, Our 
Association supports this view 100 percent, 

As you check our catalog, you can see our offering of publications 
and visuals is limited—-21 publieations and 10 sets of visuals. But our 
sales are approaching $200,000 (retail value) per year. The demand 
isexcellent, Interest is excellent. 

Briefly, here is the present situation : 

o Additional states are planning to participate. 

e There is increasing pressure to prepare more teaching mate- 
riusata faster rate. 

e There is general interest. in our expanding into other subject 
matter areas, For example, a survey of members of the National 
Association of State Directors of Vocational Edueation, and of 
the deans and directors of Agricultural Instruction of the Land 
Grant College Association, shows almost 100 per cent endorse- 
ment of this proposal. 

è An expanding problem of keeping existing material updated. 

¢ Complete cooperation of the participating states in support of 
the Association, 

è Frequent recognition and honors for instructional materials 
that are being developed—17 blue ribbon awards from the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers, a commendation from 
the National Safety Council, many letters of appreciation, 

We would like to share in the development of instructional materials 
and share the results of our twenty years of experience as a regional 
and national center with new centers that may be established. We 





*National Conference Curriculum Development in Vocational and Technical Education, 
Dallas, Texas, March 5, 1969. 
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believe that any national center will encounter similar (or maybe the 
sume) sets of conditions that our Association has experienced, ones 
that are perplexing and time consuming to solve. 

We are here seeking your advice and counsel as to how we may assist 
in meeting the very worthy objectives established by Congress. 


— — Ae 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. LUMLEY, ASSISTANT EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL 
RELATIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


October 15, 1969 


The National Edueation Association represents over one million 
professional educators who are members of the Association. I weleome 
this opportunity to comment on TLR, 9866, 

This bill, in its statement of purpose, is consistent with established 
policy of NEA, which for years has sought free publie education for 
every citizen from preschool to the highest level he is eapable of 
achieving. 

The bill sets forth a Congressional statement to the effect that edu- 
cation is the nation’s highest priority and that Congress declares it to 
be the policy of the United States that every citizen is entitled to high 
quality education from preschool throngh graduate school without 
financial barriers, limited only by individual desire and capacity. The 
NIA completely and totally subserihes to this premise and urges the 
adoption of that part of II R. 9866 which contains this Congressional 
policy statement. 

The basis for this position is contained in Resolutions C-1 and C-20, 
as adopted by the NEA Representative Assembly in July 1969: 


C-1 EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY ror Ant. 


The National idueation Association believes that education should 
be provided from early childhood through adulthood, be suited to the 
needs of the individual, be nonsegregated, be offered beyond the tradi- 
tional school dav and school year, be offered at public expense, and be 
required through the secondary school, The individual also must be 
free to choose, to supplement, or to substitute education in privately 
supported nonpublic schools, 


C-20 Basic Frnancian SUPPORT 


The National Education Association believes that public education 
should be supported from public tax sources to ensure that each citizen 
has an educational program for the highest level he is capable of 
achieving, This is the only true meaning of equality of educational 
opportunity. 

The Association also believes the tax svstems of the Federal, State, 
and local governments should share equitably in supporting public 
schools, Special apportionments of Federal and State funds should 
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be provided to encourage experimentation and promote improvements 
in educational practice. 

The total impact of the tax system supporting schools should be 
roportionate to the ability of the taxpayers to pay without undue 
rurdship on any one group, No one tax should bear a disproportionate 
share of the cost, Outmoded and restrictive tax rate and indebtedness 
limitations must. be removed, The tax systems should be continually 
reviewed to ensure an equitable distribution among individual tax- 
payers, among school systems, and among levels of government, 

The remainder of PLR. 9866, beginning with Section 2, provides for 
n 14-member Presidential Commission, under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, empowered to appoint 
staff and secure technical assistance, to conduct an 18-month study and 
recommend a plan, or plans, to achieve the objective stated in the Con- 
gressional statement of policy. 

With all due respect, the teaching profession is somewhat. disillu- 
sioned with Presidential commissions appointed to study and recom- 
mend, We have had White House Conferences on Education, Commis- 
sions on the Education of the Disadvantaged, Conant Reports, Gard- 
ner Reports, Rockefeller Reports, Terry Sanford Report, Carnegie 
Reports, Heller-Peckman Report, Commissions on Civil Rights Re- 
ports, Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations Report, 
Commission on Civil) Disorders Reports, ad nauseam—and nothing 
comes from any of them except a few soul-searching editorials, exten- 
sions of remarks in the Congressional Record, articles in the intelli- 
gentsia magazines, and dust gathering on the shelves, 

We are tired of American education being studied, analyzed, probed, 
researched, surveyed, and polled, We maintain that, while education is 
a national concern and the lack of it creates national problems, the 
solutions are not national in application, What. is needed in Chicago is 
different. from what is needed in Lame Deer, Montana—except for 
money, The problems of upstate Maine are not the same as the prob- 
lems of Tampa, Florida. — the problems cf Louisville are not 
the problems of Hazel Patch even though these communties are in the 
same state of Kentucky. 

In its policy positions, the NEA has consistently resisted legislation 
which would undermine the autonomy of State and local governments 
in the formulation and administration of school systems. The Educa- 
tion Commission of the States is a good model of intergovernmental 
cooperation in the planning of school programs, since it is a consortium 
of individuals directly responsible to the electorate, On the other hand, 
the proposed National Commission would not operate under the re- 
straints imposed by responsibility to the voters, It is popular these 
days to laugh off the threat of Federal control, But this bill, for all its 
good imentions, could open the door to the development of a national 
curriculum. Diversity is one of the great scene of our education 
system. 

The National Education Association welcomes all efforts to improve 
instruction and equalize educational opportunity for the American 
people, We recognize the value of national debate on educational issues, 
but we must resist any attempt to lodge erucial decision-making within 
the executive branch of government. Congress reviews annually the 
programs it has enacted. The members of this Subcommittee and the 
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full Education and Labor Committee are fully versed in the matters 
of educational priority. While it is desirable to provide the executive 
with the assistance of recognized experts in various fields, we must be 
watehful that our public administrators do not. violate the intent. of 
Federal legislation by faulty interpretation or deliberate distortion 
of the programs enacted by Congress and the States. 

As a result of pressure for Federal aid to education in the late 
1940s, legislation was enacted in 1954 (at the request of the isen- 
hower administration) which established a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education composed of nine members, This legislation is 
still on the books (U.S. Code Chapter 20, paragraphs 333-337), The 
Committee was empowered to do all the things that this bill estab- 
lishes for the National Commission to do. The Committee was never 
appointed, With the present administration's attitude toward educa- 
tion as indicated so far, we question whether or not sueh a Commis- 
sion—-if appotnted—would be composed of people knowledgeable and 
concerned about cdueation, 

What the American education enterprise needs is not more studies. 
Rather, it needs n massive infusion of money, Obviously the State 
and local sources are not equal to the job. So we turn to the Federal 
government, I beg of you, ilo not put us off with another Commission, 
another study, another report, 

Let me repeat. We support TER, 9866 as far as line 3 on page 2. 
Such a declaration of policy by the United States Congress is highly 
desirable—if it does not stop with merely a declaration. It must be 
followed during the 91st Congress by n massive commitment of Fed- 
eral funds. The alternative is continuing progress toward disaster, 





STATEMENT OF ALBERT SHANKER, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


October 16, 1969 


Our nation’s schools are being faced with the most serious crisis in 
our history, The crisis is one involving a serious lack of funds, a 
eritical lack of trained teachers, and a lack of commitment on the part 
of our society that education must be a number one priority if we 
are to provide equal opportunity for all the youth of America, 

In New York City, for example, the Board of Education is asking 
for more than half a billion dolia in school construction in 1970 
to relieve the tremendous overcrowding in our schools. Most. observers 
recognize that the city will not be able to budget for that. amount. 
Over the next 5 years, 375 school plants need to be constructed accord- 
ing tothe Board of Education’s own statistics, 

Over the next 10 years, it is estimated by responsible New York 
City educational planners that more than $10 billion must be spent 
in school construction alone to keep pace with rising enrollments and 
provide modern plants so that schools can function efficiently and well. 
The New York City school system will have a quarter of a million 
more pupils in 10 years than it has today, and if current. projections 
hold true, the percentage of disadvantaged youth requiring special 
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attention at greater public expense will be significantly greater than 
it is today. . 

In 1969, more than one out of every three pupils attending New 
York City schools lives in poverty. More than 36 percent qualify 
under the “free lunch” program and correspondingly the same per- 
centage of children is two or more years behind in reading skills. 
The best overall predictor of school performance today seems to be 
the income of the parents. The problem of successfully teaching the 
child of poverty has not yet been solved on a mass basis because thus 
far society refuses to supply the necessary funding. 

I am reporting this to you not as typical of the problems we 
face in our largest. city, but as typical of every major city in the 
nation. For I have traveled to many of our urban centers around 
the country and [ know firsthand that Washington, D.C., Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and other great cities are experiencing the same 
problems—large classes; old school buildings earnestly in need of 
repair; overcrowded facilities operating on double, triple, and even 
quadruple sessions, starting as early as 7:00 in the morning and ending 
after 5:00 at night: thousands of teachers who do not have full cer- 
tification or licensing; hundreds of thousands of pupils who are two 
or more years retarded in reading—products of poverty and coming 
to a school which also 1s operating on a starvation Paice 

These are educational problems common to urban America, and I 
come here today to plead with you to recognize this problem by sup- 
porting H.R. 11546, which will raise the level of expenditures for 
education to $1600 per pupil within the next 10 years. 

This legislation, if enacted, would establish that Congress really 
means to make educational excellence a major responsibility of our 
society. It can provide the realization of a dream. 

With new and expanded Federal funding, American schools could 
be revolutionized: 


(1) Early Childhood Education 

Much recent research indicates that the most significant years of a 
child’s life in educational terms occur before the age of six. It is vital, 
therefore, that a nation-wide early childhood program be instituted 
with education on a full-time basis beginning at age 3. Such a program 
would give a head start in education to all children. 


(2) Help for Children with Emotional Problems 

In most school systems throughout the country there are virtually 
no funds available to help those children with special emotional, 
mental, or physical problems. Provision must be made for facilities 
for children with these special problems. 


(3) Teacher-Internship Program 

A Teacher-Internship Program must be created in which new teach- 
ers are trained under the complete supervision of a fully qualified 
teacher. We must provide proper training for new teachers so that 
they will not be placed in charged of a class until they are judged 
competent. 


(4) More E'ffectine Schools Program 


The More Effective Schools Program is an elementary school pro- 
gram which provides small classes, psychological and guidance assist- 
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ance and heavy remedial support for children, But this program is 
still in only a handful of schools around the country. Financial 
considerations prevent school boards from expanding this program 
despite the fact that it has proved that children of poverty can ican 
to read and can succeed, 

With the Nationwide Educational Excellence Act, meaningful Early 
Childhood Education, More Effective Schools, and other improve- 
ments can become a national reality. In this way, children attending 
a school in Harlem, a school in Atlanta, or a school in Scarsdale will 
all have the same opportunity to succeed . . . an opportunity to which 
ail American children are entitled. 


STATEMENT OF MISS BETTY BUFORD, PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, NATJONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


November 12, 1969 


I represent. 900,000 classroom teachers who comprise 92 percent of 
the membership of NEA. We have a tremendous interest in the inact- 
ment of HR 10833 because we are convinced without this kind of 
Federal support. for education millions of the children we teach will 
not have a fair chance in life. President Fischer and Miss Sawaia have 
presented the broad picture to you. I wish to speak for the teachers who 
are, you might say, on the firing line. 

Our concern for increasing teachers’ salaries is not, as it might well 
seem, a selfish one. Research over the last 30 years indicates a positive 
relationship between level of teachers’ salaries and level of educational 
quality, And it is educational quality which we, and we believe the 
majority of Congress and the American people, want. 


Paul Mort Studies 


Beginning in 1936 in Pennsylvania, Paul Mort conducted a series of 
studies in cost-quality relationships in education. These studies identi- 
fied scores of factors related to the quality of the school process, 
including: 

® Net current expenditure per pupil. 

o Average teacher's salary. 

e Professional-to-pupil ratio. 

o Professional specialist ratio. 

The Mort studies also showed that. more money did not purchase 
more of the same thing, but permitted development of new aspects of 
education, 

New York State Study 

Since 1957 the New York State Education Department has con- 
ducted a quality measurement. project. In the first four-year study 
70,000 pupils participated. The study used a technique which neutral- 
ized effects of intelligence and socio-economic origin. Thus, the actual 
test scores achieved were compared to the scores the pupil should have 
achived according to the scores of T.Q. and social indexes. A compari- 
son was made between the 12 universally good school districts and the 
12 poorest. The good districts— 
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— Spent 25 percent more per pupil—s150 more at that time. 

— Were higher on Local tax effort and tax rates, even though they 
had higher equalized property valuations. 

— Hired about five more professionals per 1,000 pupils. 

— Had salary schedules which were better step-by-step, although 
the average teachers salaries were not higher. 

— Had teachers who were more widely traveled, younger, better 
trained, and were recruited from a wider aea. This dynamic youth 
factor crops up in one study after another. 


Austin D. Swanson Study 

A national sample of schools was used by Swanson in 1961 to explore 
in depth aspects of the cost-quality relationship. Swanson found that: — 

— School district salaries were positively related to favorable 
teacher characteristics which, in turn, were related to the process 
criterion— the types of pupil experiences which went on. 

— The staff ratio was also related to types of pupil experiences. 

— Because the two factors—higher salaries or more teachers—com- 
pete for the districts’ financial resources in districts of limited wealth, 
Swanson explored the question of which factor had the stronger pay- 
off of pupil learning. Raising salary levels won. 

Thus, the study found salary considerations take priority over staff- 
ing adequacy in a moderate-resource system. 


Class Size Makes a Difference in Pupil Achievement 

Many variables are present in the classroom—the pupils, the teacher, 
the subject matter, and the teaching method. The family and neighbor- 
hood variables are important too, A recent study of Baltimore City 
School pupils, by Furno and Collins, used test scores and socio- 
economic data collected city-wide over five continuous years to 
determine the probability that small classes, 1-25, affected pupil 
achievement. 

— When factors of I.Q., race, parental influence were held constant, 
pupils in the regular curriculum in the smallest class size (1-25) 
made significantly greater gains in achievement in reading and arith- 
metic than pupils in larger classes in a ratio of 7.3 to 1, 

—The gains of small classes were higher for the Negro students. 
The probability for greater achievement. for Negro students in small 
classes was 21.3 to 1. Students in special education (1.Q. of 79 and 
less) and in smaller classes made greater gain on standardized reading 
and arithmetic tests in a ratio of 12.7 to 1. 

It becomes apparent. in reviewing these studies and other studies 
that pupil achievement is strongly related— 

—To pupil expenditure. 

—To teachers’ salaries. 

—To teacher characteristics. 

—To adequate staffing. 

— To class size. T 

Statisties from the NEA show that the average elementary classroom 
teacher teaches a class of 27 pupils and the average secondary teacher 
teaches 26 pupils. But T know that 200,000 of my colleagues face 35. 40, 
or even more pupils every hour of every school day. Statistics show 
that the average classroom teacher's salary is $7,908 but 150,000 of my 
colleagues receive less than $5,500 a year. (Chart A) The average 
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salary of $7,980 is earned by the average teacher who has been in the 
classroom for 12 years. Can we really believe that such a situation 
will attract and retain the best of each year’s crop of college gradu- 
ates? (Chart B) 

Average starting salaries of classroom teachers compared with sim- 
ilar positions for bachelor-degree graduates in private industry are 
a little lower today than in 1965. (Chart C) 

—It is estimated that the average starting salary for beginning 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree in fall 1969 was $6,300. 

—The average starting salary for men with bachelor’s degrees in 
private industry is 42 percent higher than the average for teachers 
compared with 39 percent higher in 1965. 

—When compared with beginning salaries for men graduates in 10 
fields of specialization, teaching has not gained any competitive advan- 
tage since 1965. The lowest of the 10 is currently 25 percent higher than 
teachers. The highest is 56 percent higher! 

—In 1968, beginning salaries for women with bachelor’s degrees in 
industry were well above teachers’ salaries in six of seven types of 
e for which data is available—only secretaries with a bache- 

or's degree received less than beginning teachers and then only $121 
a year less on the average. 

With such trends is it any wonder that the percentage of men in 
teaching has leveled off to about 32 percent since 1965? Before that 
there had been a steady climb in the proportion of men in teaching 
fora number of years. (Chart D) 

HR 10833 provides that not less than 50 percent of the $7.8 billion 
provided shall be used for teachers’ salaries. The addition of $3 billion 
in additional salary funds would: 

—Raise the average of the instructional staff salary in public 
elementary and secondary schools by $1,500 above increases from State 
and local efforts. Vote: It takes $1 billion just to increase the average 
of instructional staff salaries by $500. 

—Raise the starting salary of beginning teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree from an estimated $6,300 in 1969-70 to an estimated $7,800 in 
1969-70. 

—Leave starting salaries for teachers still trailing salaries in private 
industry for men bachelor’s degree graduates in 11 other professional 
areas for which data is available. 

—Teave beginning salaries for teachers still trailing salaries for 
women bachelor’s degree graduates in four of seven professional areas 
for which data is available: mathematics, chemistry, accounting, and 
engineering. 

—Reduce the gap between starting salaries for bachelor’s degree 
teachers and starting salaries for men bachelor’s degree graduates in 
11 other professional areas to about 20 percent. Without additional 
Federal funds, the gap would probably remain at about 40 percent. 

—Increase the beginning salary for master’s degree teachers from 
an estimated $6900 in 1969-70 to an estimated $8,400 in 1969-70. 

—Still leave a gap between starting salaries for master’s degree 
teachers and salaries for inexperienced men master’s degree candidates 
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in other professional areas; for example, salaries in engineering would 
be 36.7 percent higher than teachers and in accounting 32.7 percent 
higher. 

Mr. Fischer has indicated some of the things that the funds pro- 
vided for in H.R. 10833 might be used for. The teachers of this nation, 
through negotiation with employing school boards, are in a better 
position today to see that these things come about. We do not merely 
negotiate salaries; we also negotiate in the field of curriculum and 
program, Thanks to Federal stimulation through the National Defense 
‘ducation Act, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and the 
Edueation Professions Development Act, we as a group, along with 
parents and students, aspire to better things. 

We as teachers know what the problems of the schools are. We are 
aware of the innovations and creative new approaches to learning that 
have been and are being developed because of the stimulation of the 
Federal program such as ESEA that the members of Congress have 
provided. We can realize the hopes that the members of this Committee 
share with us and with the parents and pupils of this nation’s schools. 
But we cannot attain these goals unless we have the financial as well 
as the verbal backing of the nation’s school board, which in a real 
sense you are, 

We assure you that we as a profession are prepared and eager to 
meet. the challenges that will be posed by the enactment of H.R. 10833. 


CHART A.—CLASSROOM TEACHERS SALARIES BY STATE 1968-69 





Average salary of classroom teachers Percent of alf classroom teachers whose salaries fall in each of the following salary groups— 


Elemen- Secondary All teachers Below $4,500to $5,500to $6,500to $7,500to $8,500to $9,500t0 $10,500 











Region and state tary school schoo! $4,509 $5, 499 $6, 499 $7, 499 $8, 499 $9, 499 $10,499 and above 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
50 States and District of Columbia.................-. $7,676 $8, 160 $7, 908 1.1 7.0 19.9 22.5 18.5 13.6 9.2 8.3 
New England......-.......22..0002020.002 0-2 e eee 812 8, 086 f 1 4,8 22. 1 18.0 19.7 17.4 11.3 6.6 
Connecticut.................222..2..-22-222--e 8, 325 8,700 8, 500 0 0 19.5 20. 0 14.5 20.5 15.5 10.0 
MAING: 65s ie sae eccaaine ts akbaden ous erences 6, 425 6, 900 6, 600 1.0 17.0 35.0 32.5 10.0 2.8 1.2 5 
Massachusetts. ....-..2.22..002022222.0-020--- 8,000 8, 200 8,100 ..........-- 4,0 20.0 12.0 23.0 20.0 13.0 8.0 
New Hampshire.............2..022.0.0022-22022. 6,919 7,215 7,058 0 4.6 37.0 23.3 17.7 14.0 2.8 6 
Rhode Island....................2..2-2-.----- 8, 167 7,973 8,070 0 2.0 9.0 20. 0 38. 0 19. 0 10.5 1.5 
BIMON socio orn , 500 , 000 6, 700 4 21.5 34.0 24.0 12.7 5.0 2.2 2 
Mideast (includes District of Columbia).............. 8, 363 8, 816 8, 0 1.0 16. 1 19, 0 19. 2 15.0 13.5 16.1 
Delaware..._.. Nivea abode wean sd eerste ; 8, 400 8, 200 0 1.0 10.0 27.0 27.0 18.0 11.6 6.0 
MOV cece edna uetcecweseccsend — 8,593 9, 055 8,815 0 1.0 8.0 14.0 25.0 19.0 18,0 i5, 0 
NOW JONSOV. sooo Suiwiinct veers eal ee edete 8, 227 8,690 8, 425 0 1.0 15. 0 23.6 15.6 13.7 15.0 16. 1 
NOW VOM .......... ..................... sens 8,700 9, 300 9, 000 0 0 16. 0 16.0 15.0 16. 0 14.0 23.0 
Pennsylvania. ..............-20...22---00- ee eee 7,731 7,985 7, 858 0 3.0 22.0 23.0 20.0 12.0 9.0 5.0 
Soulnsss 6,634 6,998 6, 802 3.3 16.9 28.3 26.3 17.0 4.7 2.7 if 
Alabhama............ .... ..................... 5, 750 6, 025 §, 875 9.0 30.0 41.0 16. 0 4.0 0 0 0 
Athansat. 2 5. ee ey eas 6,077 6,312 6, 155 8.0 30. 4 33.6 15.7 8.3 2.0 1.0 1.0 
Florida: 3 5 cco demi (1 9 8, 130 5 3.0 10.0 22.5 40.0 13.0 10.0 1.0 
GOOF OD otis, det ere enc ana A iaa 6,96 7,0 7,002 4,0 5.0 30.0 36. 0 19.0 5.0 1,0 0 
Kentucky......... E EA Rad Gatien ae 6, 325 6,725 6, 550 3.0 17.0 29.0 40.0 8.0 2.9 1 0 
Louisiana... aoaaa 0220222 eee eee 6,810 7, 192 6,978 1.5 15.5 21.0 31.0 18.5 8.5 3 1.0 
Mississippi. ...... Alcala Neate eh oi ces 5,650 5,920 5,772 2.5 38.5 47.5 9.2 2.1 .2 0 0 
North Carolina... 22.2. eee eee 6,74/ 6,953 6, 852 1.5 9.0 39. 0 39. 0 10.7 8 0 0 
South Carolina... ....2...2022 22.2222 eee eee 5,700 6, 100 §, 875 7.0 35. 0 30.0 22.0 5.0 1.0 0 0 
ennessee..............2020-.-. EADE 6,115 6,600 6, 365 5.9 25.0 31.5 28.5 7.0 2.0 1.0 0 
At TE EPEE A , 025 7,625 , 300 1.0 13.0 18.0 15.0 34.0 8.0 7.0 4 
West Virginia. .....- a aia) cals MS a 6, 270 6, 550 6, 400 4.0 20.0 35.0 30.0 9.0 2.0 0 0 
Great Lakes... 2.22220... de 8, 243 8, 841 8, 543 0.2 2.5 14.9 19.6 22.1 21.6 12.6 6.4 
MINOIS e aaraa a a tee r Sadd 8, 800 9,500 9, 100 0 0 10.0 16.0 23.0 26.0 15.0 10.0 
fndiana... et cae ck recta eh ot saunas , 800 8, 210 8, 100 0 0 20.0 25.0 20.0 15.0 10.0 10.0 
Michigan. .... coca scree weeeceeueade ses eden 9, 087 9, 499 9, 288 0 0 8.0 15.0 17.0 30.0 20.0 10.0 
T E 7,450 8, 050 7,750 0.1 8.0 18.0 23.0 28.4 16.5 5.5 5 
WISCONSIN Gos 5c Sire eel .............. 7,700 8, 300 8, 1.5 4.0 27.5 24,0 19.0 13.0 dJd rere 
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Region and state 


Missouri. 2 ot aut .... olen de ......... 
Nebraska. .....................-..-.2--.----- 
North Dakota...... .. ..... .. .. .. . . . .....4 
South Dakota... ... ica lane 
Souihvoest . . .. .. .... ecn Vea awe ete 
A 
New Mexico......................--..-..---.- 
Oklahoma. ............20...-0---22--2 2.22 
Teras os ok eas aigde aa a aa a RE 
Rocky Mountains..................-.......-_-.... 


PASO hi he el once an Ae a o EE 


t Not available. 


Average salary of classroom teachers 


Elemen- Secondary All teachers 


tary school school 
(2) (3) 
6, 967 7,650 
7, 364 8, 292 
6, 867 7, 256 
7,750 8, 225 
7,051 7, 232 
, 124 7,112 
, 600 6, 855 
5, 050 6, 300 
6, 818 6, 833 
8, 025 8,750 
7,160 7,130 
6, 548 6,750 
, 600 6, 638 
6, 774 7, 144 
6, 985 7,300 
5,970 6, 490 
6, 400 7, 300 
7,025 7, 150 
7, 167 7,345 
8, 825 9, 573 
9, 100 10, 000 
8, 186 8,528 
7,789 8, 191 
7,950 , 600 
10, 451 10, 388 
8, 080 8, 14 


— — — — — 


Percent of all classroom teachers whose salaries fall in each of the following salary groups— 


— —— 


Below $4,500 to $5,500 to $6,500 to $7,500 to $8,500 to $9, 500 to $10, 500 
$4, 500 $5, 499 $6, 499 $7, 499 $8, 499 $9, 499 $10,499 and above 


(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 


2.7 9.0 22.0 25. 1 26. 3 10.3 3.8 9 
9 4.9 12.1 31.7 38. 2 7,4 4.2 6 
0 6.2 42.3 31.3 12.8 7,2 — a 
0 0 15.0 20.0 32.0 20.0 10.0 3.0 
2.0 12.0 20.0 24.5 30.0 10.0 J 
7.0 18. 8 29. 2 25.7 13. 1 4.6 1.2 4 
19.0 24.0 29.7 14.0 7.8 3.4 1.6 5 
10.9 27.2 28.9 16.5 11.5 3.8 9 3 
7 11.0 25. 4 39.9 11.1 8.1 2.0 1.8 
0 2.0 19.5 18.5 19.0 18.0 12.0 11,0 
0 3.0 28.0 34.0 22.0 11.0 2.0 0 
0 20. 0 46. 0 27.0 6. 0 1.0 0 0 
1.0 11.0 21.0 47.0 10. 0 8.0 1.0 1.0 
.8 17.2 23.9 31.4 17.5 6.2 2.5 .4 
.2 16.5 20.5 34.3 16. 0 8.0 4.0 5 
4.0 20.0 42.0 22.5 7.0 3.0 1.5 0 
1.0 10.8 24.0 47.5 9.5 5. 6 1.6 0 
0 23,0 23. 2 21.0 27.0 5.0 .6 2 
<a 12.8 12.2 28.0 39. 4 6.2 2.8 2.4 
0 9 11.9 11.8 13.3 20. 2 17.5 24.8 
0 0. 10.0 10. 0 10. 0 19. 0 20. 0 31.0 
0 0 13.0 19.0 21.0 23.0 14.0 10.0 
0 9. 0 11.5 20.0 26. 0 28.0 9.0 3 
0 6.0 22.0 15.0 22.0 21.0 10.0 9.4 
0 0 0 .6 14,1 21.0 22.5 41.8 
0 5.2 22.8 13.2 19.0 18. 6 17.1 4.1 


Source: NEA Research Division. Estimates of School Statistics, 1968-69. Research report 1968- 
R16. Washington, D.C., the Association, 1968. p. 31. 
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CHART B—PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSROOM TEACHERS, SPRING 1969! 














‘i Elementary Secondary 

item teachers Total Women Total Men Women 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Aze (in years)...._....... ether 39 4l 42 37 36 38 
Years of experience................- 12 13 14 11 11 1] 
Years in system of present employ- 
Pas — ae eT RT ora 8 8 9 8 8 8 
verse? number of pupils taught per 

—— Pe it nese ereaede, 27 27 130 131 129 

Clases per day— sepa etary E ENERE ASEE E atas 5 5 5 
Salary 2 — $7, 908 $9,676 ..........- $6,100 — 
Highest degree held (percent): 

4.5 7.8 8.7 1.1 1.8 0.3 
Bachelor’ ee Foi te oe tate 65. 2 71.1 72.6 59. | 53.0 66. 5 
Master’s....... ........2..---. 28. 3 19.9 17.5 36.9 40.9 31.9 
Education specialist or pro- 

fessional diploma based on 6 
years of training.........-...- 2.0 1.2 1.1 2.8 4,0 1.4 
DOCIONS 2 oes ee Oa ee E BAA — re | i Es eee 


ee — — — — — 


1 Based on sample and subject to sampling variability. 
2 Estimated, not subject to ¡sampling variability. 


Source: National Education Association, Research Division. Annual survey of teachers, 1969, and estimates of school 
statistics, 1968-69 


CHART C—AVERAGE STARTING SALARIES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS COMPARED WITH THOSE IN PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY, 1964-65, 1968-69, AND 1969-70 


Average starting salaries 


a —ñ — — ——— —— — —— 


Position of subject field 1964-65 1968-69 1969-70 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Beginning teachers with bachelor's $4,707 $5, 941 $6, 300 
Male college graduates with bachelor’s degree 2 
Engineering. ..............-.....----.. Cee Plea Sa cata ae ores 7,356 9, 312 9,816 
PCCOUNUING = oea o5 cic Ciel cl eae tone yee dayne Lot hes ia G 6, 444 8, 424 8,844 
Sales-marketing.... .......-....-.--22-..--022----- 02 eee eee 6,072 7,620 8, 028 
Business — —— 5, 880 7, 560 8,016 
Liberal arts os hi eters 5,712 7, 368 7,884 
Production management._..........-......---..-..------20--6- 6, 564 7,980 8, 580 
Chemis iyers 6,972 8, 520 9,048 
Physics A moh eas EETA 7,200 8,916 9,360 
Mathematics-statistics............-.2..2...20-00000200-00... 22208. 6, 636 8, 412 8,892 
Economics-finance.........-.....----..--- e setae 6, 276 7,800 8, 304 
Other fields a inte hes el wens itor onesie tes Mua han oe 6, 360 7,656 8, 064 
Total, all fields (weighted e eee 6, 535 8, 395 8,929 
Women college graduates with bachelor's degree: ? 
Mathematics-statistics.........0.0..02.00000.-200-222.-202200--- 6, 108 8,484 ............ 
General business.................---.2- 22 - eee ee ee eee eee eee 4,848 7, 104 a.na 
Chemisty fics bce eet eea dal woe Seabee ENS 6, 468 8:532 oauan 
Accounting e ia nenea ian eA er E E EA Sass 5,664 PT PO R 
Home economics. .......---.-....---..-- bee ag alate k tae 5, 112 O56 ccs oe —— 
Engineering-technical research...............-......----...----- 7,224 9,672 a.a 


SCL E ES PEES E E TEA 4,560 5, 820 .............. 
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INDEX RELATIONSHIP TO STARTING SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


Average starting salaries 





Position of subje-t field 1964-65 1968-69 1969-70 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Beginning teachers with bachelor’s degree!............-.-----.------- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Male college Grattiates with bachelor’s degree: 2 
ENOINCOCIND Aenease eee EE T A EEE 156. 3 156.7 155. 8 
ACCOUNUING 22. aeaee 136.9 141.8 140. 4 
Sales-Marketing...................---- 2-22-2022 n ...... 129. 0 128. 3 127.4 
Business Administration. .............-- Pinte, Bus hoes — 2 124,9 127.3 127.2 
Liberal Arts................ E Bau —— 121.4 124. 0 125. 1 
Production Management.................2---22eeeececeeeceee es 139.5 134, 3 136. 2 
Chemistry... oo ... . . went ener uardss aes —— — 148.1 143. 4 143.6 
PHYSICS cok co" ac ae iene bree cerca pee A E 153.0 150. 1 148. 6 
Mathematics-Statistics................-------2222--2 es eeeeeeeee 141.0 141.6 141. 1 
Economics-Finance.................-.-.-2-2 22 ence ee eee eee eee 133.3 131.3 131.8 
Other heldin cee aeea a eee. eer casero reas 135. 1 128.9 128.0 
Total, all fields (weighted average). ..........................- 138. 8 141.3 141.7 
Women college graduates with bachelor’s degree: 3 
Mathematics-statistics................2.....-.-.02------2----0-- 129.8 EVAR. OANE TAE, 
General business... 000000000000000 ee eee eee eee eee 103. 0 119.6 ......... .... 
Chemistiy. -co ous tac oe ected dinates dvd ennud Beaune eee se 137.4 1458 
Zecoun so ase tet cacti oan Gorka eeu adaa ene 120.3 139:8 tose — 
108. 6 ILA ERER $ 
Engineering-technical research..............-.......-.-.-------- 153.5 12383838 donee 
Secretar jo da a ea (7 96.9 98. | ee 








1 Estimated by NEA Research Division for school systems enrolling 6,000 or more. 

2 From annual reports of Frank S. Endicott, director of placement, Northwestern University. Salaries are based on offers 
made to graduates by approximately 200 companies located throughout the United States. 969-70 salaries are based on 
offers made in November 1968 to men who will graduate in June 1969. 

3 Computed from data presented in the Endicott reports. 


Source: NEA Research Division. Economic Status of the Teaching Profession, 1968-69. Research Report 1969-R5. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, p. 51. 





CHART D—INCREASE IN MEN TEACHERS 


[As a percent of all classroom teachers, men teachers increased sharply through 1963-64; since 1963-64, the increase 
has leveled off] 


Gea ———— — — — — — — — — — — — — — ——— —— — — —— a — — — 


Men teachers as a percent of 





Number of men classroom teachers classroom teachers in— 

School year Elementary Secondary Total Elementary Secondary Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
ND Oo a setae dee Ce sod siete Siena oatae beeen vee OU els Seika atte iota we ate te 21.3 
1958-59..... 2222s. 110, 496 242, 936 353, 432 13.7 50. 2 27.3 
1959-60............_... 117, 616 275, 054 392, 670 14.1 52.8 29.0 
1960-61 120, 250 192, 497 411, 747 14.2 52.6 29. 3 
1961-62................ 127,377 309, 398 436, 575 14.5 53.3 29.9 
1962-63...............- 129, i61 236, 670 455, 831 14.5 52.8 30. 1 
1963-64 131, 470 356, 497 487, 967 14.5 53.9 31.1 
1964-65 136, 758 378, 402 515, 160 14.7 53.5 31.5 
1965-66................ 148, 473 395, 295 543, 768 15.2 53.1 31.8 
1966 67. ............ 148, 024 417,315 565, 14.7 53.5 31.6 
1967-68_............... 152, 102 437, 880 , 982 14.6 53.5 31.7 
1968 69. ......... 157, 221 455, 543 612, 764 14.7 53.5 31.9 





Souite: NEA Research Division. Estimates of School Statistics, 1968-69. Research Report 1968-R16. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association. 1968. p. 14. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. FISCHER, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


November 12, 1969 


I am speaking for 2 milion American educators, members of the 
national, State, and local education associations. who have a loud and 
clear message. The problems of American education can only be cured 
with money. Lots of it. Money alone will not solve the problems, but 
none can be solved without it. A good beginning figure is $7.8 billion 
dollars in Federal funds available in general Federal grants to the 
States for operating expenses for elementary and secondary schools. 
I mean $7.8 billion move than will be available if and when the FY 
1970 appropriation for the Office of Education is enacted. We are 
urging you to authorize, beginning in FY 1971, a general aid bill pro- 
viding $7.8 billion annually in new Federal funds. 

Miss Sawaia has given a brief review of the more recent efforts to 
achieve general Federal support for education. Had any one of these 
hills been enacted—the Taft bill in 1946, the Hill bill in 1948. the 
Murray-Metealf bill in 1959—the crisis that faces the many school 
systems of this nation, both urban and rural, would not be our concern 
here today. 

We appreciate the efforts of the members of this Committee, both 
past and present, in developing and enacting such legislation as the 
National Defense Education Act. the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
estion Act, the impact aid. higher education, student loans. special 
education, bilingual education, school library, vocational education 
legislation, and all the rest. We know that you men and women have 
the best possible motivations in developing these kinds of education 
nids. We in NEA have vigorously supported all of these categorical 
vids and I assure you we will continue to do so as directed by our policy- 
making bodies. These are good Jaws. They have created more oppor- 
tunity for more children to receive more and better schooling. But they 
have not begun to serateh the surface of the problem of American 
education. 

The existing Federal legislation has highlighted the fundamental 
weakness of American education—the lack of adequate money for a 
real forward thrust. Much of the Federal money in these programs, 
particularly ESEA, has been for planning grants, demonstration proj- 
ects, and pilot programs, (Chart 1) They have served to whet the 
appetite of parents, pupils, and teachers for better education. 

The Federal government has funded the creation of good design and 
rising expections—and then backed off. (Chart 2) 

The turbulence in many local schools is the result not only of pres- 
sure for better salaries for teachers, but of pressures for better 
materials, lower class size, early childhood education, meaningful 
curriculum in vocational as well as academic studies. 

We are dealing with a new kind of parent—one who will put the 
heat on the schools to see that his child gets a fair educational 
opportunity. 

We are dealing with a new kind of pupil—one who is exposed night] 
to TV programs with million dollar budgets. Small wonder he is 
turned off by obsolete curriculum; he has learned what participation 
means and is frustrated by large classes and iver: teachers, 
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We are dealing with a new kind of teacher who is claiming a fair 
share of the nation’s prosperity in salary and benefits and a fair share 
of the responsibility for decision making about what goes on in the 
schools. 

The parents, the students, and the teachers are venting their frus- 
trations on local school authorities who are trapped in a morass of 
inadequate State and local revenue sources. Most. of the existing Fed- 
eral programs have gone down the road of categorical aid aimed to 
stimulate some particular education program, to develop and demon- 
strate new techniques, 

What were the promises of Federal programs? 

—A new technology for education. 

—<A revised, modern curriculum relevant to today. 

—Teacher aides to relieve classroom teachers of routine chores, 

—New methods of instruction. 

—Spectalized help for the handicapped pupil. 

—A fair start for the child from an educationally-deprived 
background. 

—More challenge for the gifted child. 

— Equal educational opportunity for minorities. 

—Improved professional training for teachers, administrators, and 
all fields of specialization in the teaching profession. 

A little of all of these has trickled into the local schools in amounts 
so small that they are scarcely noticeable. I submit that we cannot 
achieve major improvement in local schools without a massive addi- 
tional outlay of money. 

In earlier efforts for massive Federal aid to education, the charge 
was made that State tax sources were not being utilized to the maxi- 
mum reasonable extent. Today this charge isa myth. All but five States 
havo a sales tax ranging as high as 6 percent. All but 12 States have 
enacted personal income taxes and all but six States have corporate 
income taxes. All local governments and some States have property 
taxes, 

Through September of this year, 36 State legislatures raised tax 
rates. Twelve raised individual income rates; 14 raised corporate in- 
come rates; 12 raised sales taxes; 14, motor fuel; 19, tobacco; 16, alco- 
hol. The 1969 State tax legislation is estimated to produce a record 
annual gain of $3.7 billion in new State revenue for all purposes. 
Gentlemen, this is effort any way you look at it. Together, these State 
and local tax resources provide 92.7 percent of the money spent on 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Tho Federal contribution reached an all-time high in 1967-68 when 
it totalled an average of 8 percent of the elementary and secondary 
education budget. In subsequent years this percentage has decreased to 
7.3 percent in 1969. (Chart 3 The nation has promised us more, but 
given us less. Federal policy has created a desire, has raised expecta- 
tion, but has frustrated achievement. 

We cannot accept the premise advanced by this and previous Admin- 
istrations that Federal funds for education should be cut in the inter- 
ests of stemming inflation. A recent Harris poll indicates that we as 
teachers are not alone in this position. According to 60 percent of those 
citizens polled, the Zas¢ place to cut Federal spending should be in aid 
to education. The poll covered a cross section of Americans, young 
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and old, rich and poor, urban and rural. Nanking behind education in 
things they would not cut from the Fedcral budget were pollution con- 
trol (38 percent), poverty programs (34 percent), aid to cities (26 
percent), and highway financing (24 percent.) 

I hasten to add that I am aware that the members of this Committee 
do not control appropriations and that most of you are in the fore- 
front of the fight far inereasing funds for education and will continue 
this effort. We thank you for this on behalf of the children we teach. 
We ask now that vou make a real breakthrough for the future of 
American education by enacting H.R. 10833. 

The “General Education Assistance Act of 1969” was introduced 
by Rep. Perkins and Rep. Green. An identical bill was introduced by 
Rep. Olsen. This is a simple bill. It provides for an annual authoriza- 
tion of $100 per school-age child age 5 to 17 to be distributed to the 
States on a per-capita basis to be used for increasing teachers salaries 
and other current expenditures. For 1969-70 this would require $5.3 
billion. In addition it provides for a supplemental grant of $2.5 bil- 
lion to be distributed on the formula for Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (assuming a low-income factor of 
$3,000) to be used also for current expenditures. (Chart 4) 

The funds would be distributed to the States by the C.S. Commis- 
sioner upon application by the States. The application must provide 
simply that 50 percent of the basie grant be used as the State sees fit 
for increasing teachers salaries. Miss Buford will have more to say 
about. this. The remainder of this basic grant and the supplementary 
grant of $2.5 billion are to be used to meet urgent needs as defined 
by the local and State school authorities. The application must. pra- 
vide that Federal funds will not be commingled with State funds. The 
application must provide that, to the extent consistent with law, pro- 
grams, and services designed to meet urgent needs must be available 
to children enrolled in private elementarv and secondary schools which 
comply with the compulsory attendance laws of the State or are other- 
wise recognized by it through some procedure customarily used in 
the State. 

The Commissioner may withhold funds after a hearing if he deter- 
mines that a State fails to comply with the provisions of its own appli- 
cation. There is provision for judicial review. There is a prohibition 
against Federal control and against using the funds for any sectarian 
purpose. 

As T said, this is a simple bill. Tt is based on the premise that at long 
last the Federal government will become a partner with the States and 
local communities in supporting a basically sound edueation program 
for every child in this nation. Tt leaves the control of education with 
the States and local communities where it belongs. It will not require 
large numbers of additional Federal emplovees to administer it. It 
does not contemplate the discontinuance of existing Federal programs. 
It does put the nation’s money where the greatest need is—in the basic 
school budget. 

We are aware that the present Administration, through Commis- 
sioner Allen, has recently enunicated a policy to stamp out illiteracy—- 
without any money attached. The American school system has been 
engaged in stamping out illiteracy since its inception in the earliest 
days of our country. And despite inadequate financial support, we 
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have done pretty well. According to the 1960 census, only 2.4 percent 
of the population over 14 years of age is illiterate. (Chart. 5) It is 
interesting to note that 15 of the 18 States with a higher illiteracy rate 
are also the States with the lowest per-capita income. It would seem 
clearly that there is a strong correlation between illiteracy and finan- 
cial ability to support education from existing financial resources. 
While we share the President's concern for illiteracy, we are not so 
naive as to believe it will be cured by press releases alone. The real 
remedies are money—and time. (Chart 6) Commissioner Allen likened 
the announcement against illiteracy as comparable to reaching the 
moon. We did not reach the moon in a paper airplane. We reached it 
by expending at least $25 billion of the taxpayers’ money. It will take 
the same kind of commitment of the nation’s wealth to eradicate 
illiteracy and ignorance. It can be done, but the place to start is here, 
now, today. 

Į referred earlier in this statement to the frustration of the Local 
and State school authorities who are faced on the one hand with angry 
demands for improvement of education and on the other hand with a 
taxpayers’ revolt. In the 1967-68 school year, 37.5 percent of the bond 
issues for schools failed. In 1968-69 only 44.1 percent of the money 
requested in school bond issues received voter approval. This is a 
phenomenon that bodes well to increase. As a matter of fact, for 
the second quarter of 1969, ending June 30, the Investment. Bankers 
Association reports that only 44.6 percent of the number of bond 
issues voted on passed, and only 25.7 percent of the money requested 
in bond issues received voter approval. (Chart 7) This situation is 
resulting in cases of the more affluent. removing their children to 
private schools, leaving the middle- and lower-income students in the 
pu ue schools. If this practice continues we will soon have a „lass 
society that is inimical to American tradition. 

In previous hearings on previous bills, the fear has been expressed 
that massive Federal aid would result in the States and local com- 
munities decreasing their efforts to support education from tax rev- 
enues available to them. Experience shows that Federal aid as a matter 
of fact has a stimulating rather than depressing effect on State and 
Local effort. Since 1965-66, the year of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the increase in State-Loeal revenues for schools has 
heen more than 17 times the increase in Federal revenues for schools. 
State and Local increase has been $7.9 billion while the Federal in- 
crease has been only $459 million since 1965-66. (Chart 8) 

The pressures on State and local revenues for education funds com- 
pete with increasing local pressures for funds for pollution control, 
mass transit, urban renewal, and all the other vitally necessary unmet 
needs in communities across the Jand. Since manv Federal programs, 
other than education, are on a matching basis, it is understandable 
that local political authorities find it easier to provide local funds 
that attract Federal funds for sewers, airport expansion, mass transit, 
ete., than it is to support. increased local taxes for schools. H.R. 10833 
requires a maintenance of effort by the State and local taxing au- 
thorities. As pressures increase for all of the other desirable items I 
just mentioned, it is essential that education be in a fair competitive 
situation in regard to Federal dollars. 
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The argument is advanced by some that a few States could do better 
than they are doing. But the question that faces you ladies and gentle- 
men of Congress is: Shall we as a nation deprive some of our children 
of an education because their parents choose—or by circumstance are 
forced—to live in these States, even though as adults they may later 
live elsewhere? Each child in this nation has a right to an edueation, 
even if those adults who determine the degree of support. his educa- 
tion receives place more value on low taxes than they do on his future. 
Each child has a right to the support of his national government in pro- 
viding him an education that will give him an equal chance to be a 
celf-deterinining, productive, adult citizen. 

Extensions of the regular school program are still available at 
bargain rates. Based on the U.S. average costs for current expenditures 
per pupil in 1968-69, each pupil-hour of schooling costs 58 cents. A 
six-and-a-half-hour day costs $3.77 per pupil and a five-day week costs 
818.85. 

The national average, and the average in the highest and lowest 
states are illustrated as follows: 








New York Mississippi 

U.S. average: 
Per NOU tec $0. 58 $0. 88 $0. 31 
Perday........... ...... Be atte ce RANE a a 3.77 5,72 2.02 


Per week............... P a a Ae OTN Ae 18.85 28.60 10.10 


The need for additional funds from both the traditional local and 
State sources as well as the Federal government can be illustrated 
by the following list: 


Reduce class size in large city schools 

The cost of reducing class size is estimated at about $3 billion just 
to employ the additional teachers (285,000) required for a maximum 
class size of 25 pupils in elementary and secondary schools. 


Numiner school programs 

An additional $3.8 billion is required to provide 10 additional weeks 
of summer school for 20 million pupils. 
Pre-schooling programs | 

Adequate pre-school programs require at least $1 billion additional 
fora respectable beginning in this kind of program. 

The important thing is that the needs differ, school district to schoo! 
district and State to State. School needs cannot be met by piecemeal 
attack on each and every need without destroying State and local 
responsibility. 

The importance of early childhood education has been repeatedly 
demonstrated in recent years by research studies and by Project. Head 
Start. Effective early childhood programs can often obviate the ne- 
cessity for expensive remedial education programs in the later years. 
However— 

@ 34.6 percent. of all U.S. first-graders last. vear did not. have the 
opportunity to attend a public school kindergarten. 

è Walf of all U.S. publie school systems with elementary grades 
have no kindergarten program. 
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@ In 1968 fewer than 10 percent of the first-graders in the south- 
eastern states had the opportunity to attend a public school kinder- 
garten. Almost 1 million American 5-year-olds each year in the South- 

east. alone are denied a chance for the educational boost of a good 
Pinder Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Idaho reported no public school kindergartens in the fall of 1968, 

We lines the ease is clear, The problems facing our local and 
State educ: ation systems nre tremendous, but. they are not mMsurmount- 
able. What is required is a commitment on the part of this nation, as 
represented by the Congress of the United States, to acknowledge 
priority which the education of our people must. have if democracy 
Is to survive. 

We, as teachers, are committed to this principle. We did not become 
teachers in order to get rich—for anyone who chose educ: ation as a 
profession in order to achieve material affluence is a fool. We did 
not. choose te: hing as a career because it is an easy life—for teaching 
is the most. physic: ally, emotionally, and mentally exhausting job any- 
one can have. We became teachers, and remain teachers, hec ause We 
care. We care about kids, we care about this country, and we care 
about humanity. 

We ask that you and your colleagues in Congress join us in this 
commitment. 


Arp Programs Have DECLINED 





Carr |l 


The 1969 fiscal vear authorization for Federal — for ele- 
mentary and secondary education was $3,249,059,274—more than 
double the estimated expenditures of $1,475,993, 000, 

Federal program ee for clementary and secondary educa- 
tion rose 29.6 percent. from $1,235,190,000 in fiseal 1966 to $1,600.568,- 
000 in fiscal 1968. In fiseal 1969 the expenditures dropped $12-4,575.000 
or 7.8 percent toa total of $1,475,993,000. 

Major cutbacks were made in programs for 

: Educationally-deprived children—down 5.4 percent or $63,016,000 

@ Supplementary educational services—down 9.8 percent or 
$17,934,000 

@ Libr ary resources—down 49.5 percent or $49,085,000 

@ Guidance, couselling, and testing—down 30.5 percent or $7,460,000 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


i thousands of sank 


Estimates, 

Program Fiscal 1966 Fiscal 1967 Fiscal 1968 fiscal 1969 

(1) (2) (3) (4) ©) 

1. Educationally denrived children... ....... eee. : 958,811 1,052,593 14,186,873 1, 123, 127 
2. Dropout prevention. ___. oe dhe oe Ses Snes ace D a 5,000 
3. Bilingual education NE E E E E O 18 3 500 
4. Supplementary educational services. . ............ ....... 46, 128 162,397 187,810 164, 876 
S5.lihbraryresources. ............... . . . . ...... 100, 000 101, 875 99, 085 50, 000 
6. Guidnce, counseling, and testing... =. $ 24, 463 24, 460 24, 460 17, 000 
7. Equipment and minor remodeling ... . lee. 81, 399 81,977 77,883 78.740 
8. Strengthening State departments of education................ 24, 389 29, 218 29, 457 29, 750 
IKE.) Scene et RS ne CRE EIT Pe ar S Re ea L 235, 190 1, 452,520 1, 600, 568 l, 475, 993 


Source: Budget of the United States Government Appendixes: 1968, p. 406; 1969, p. 395; 1970, p. 427. 
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Chane 2—THer FEDERAL Am Laa 


Since the Elementary and Secondary Education Act went into effect 
in 1965-66, new revenues for public schools total $8,386,890,000: 
$58,593,000 from the Federal level and $7,928,296,000 from State and 
local tax sources. State and local tax sources added $17 for every $1 
from the Federal government. 


REVENUES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS (IN THOUSANDS) 


— — ——— — — —— — — — — — — — — — ——— —— — —— —— — — — — — 


School year Total Federal State 


l 2 3 4 5 
1965 to 1966. ........ . . . . . . .. ......... . .. $25, 356,858 $1,996,954 $9,920,219 $13, 439, 686 
1966 to 1967. 2. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ..... _.....- $27,256,043 $2,162,892 $10,661,582 $14, 431, 569 
1967 to 1968.. ...... .... . . .. . . ..... ohne $31,092,400 $2,472,464 $12,231,954 $16, 387, 982 
1968 to 1969... ... . ........... . . . . . . eee $33,743,748 $2,455,547 $13,729,344 $17, 558, 857 
Increase 1965 66 to 1968 69: 
Amount of increase.........0 . . . . . . . . . ...... eee $8, 386, 890 $458,593 $3,809, 125 $4, 119, 171 
Percent of increase... ..... . . . . . .. . . .... .. 33.1 23.0 40.0 30. 6 
Share of increase (percent)......................- 100. 0 5.5 45.4 49. | 











Sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. ‘Statistics of State School Systems, 
1965-66." Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968. p. 11. 


National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Estimates of School Statistics, 1966-67 and 1968-569." Research 
Reports 1966-R20 and 1968-R16. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1966 and 1968. 


Carr 8—Tne Feperan Suare LNcREASED To 1967-68—Tnen DECLINED 


There had been very little change in the shares of the three levels of 
government in school support up to 1965-66. That year the Federal 
share almost doubled, rising 4.4 percent to 7.9 percent in 1965-66 and 
remaining at about the same share in 1966-67 and 1967-68, but declin- 
ing slightly in 1968-69. 


PERCENT OF REVENUE RECEIVED FROM FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SOURCES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Federal State Local 

School year sources sources sources 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1949-30 os gt As. lea Gard che OS eee nee ane seo 2.9 39. 8 57.3 
1959-60 ...... .. .. ....... . abide cack . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4.4 39.1 56.5 
eT E T E ES E E cada eons md teats 4.3 38.7 56.9 
1953-64 RC aa 4.4 39. 3 56.4 
EES A EE EE EE on EEE, 7.9 39.1 53.0 
1966-07 aie en a a we Mt tae Sa dt on whe esha A E Seta 7.9 39. 1 53.0 
1967-608 5 ose 8 et ae nc tee oh Pea ty oe See fas wate 8.0 39.3 52.7 
OOE O a oe tet ae at ee A aes oie 7.3 40.7 52.0 


Sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Statistics of State School Systems, 
1965-66. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968. l 11. National Education Association, Research Division. 
Estimates of School Statistics, 1958 -69. Research Report 1968-R16. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1968. p. 18. 
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CHART 4.—GENERAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1959 





Supplemental equalization 


yee — — 











Estimated Eligible popul ston 5 to 017 
population, years ($3, income level) Total 
5 to 17 — amount 
years, Basic amount, Percent of Eq: alization per 
State July 1968 $100 per child Number U.S. total amount Total amount child 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Alabama. _.. 959, 000 95,900,000 351,552 3. 78473785 91,779,853 187,679,863 195,70 
Alaska.. i 87, 000 8, 700, 000 10,448  .112481C6 2,727,666 11,427,666 131.35 
Arizona....... .. 472,000 47, 200, 000 66,352 .71433224 17, 322, 557 64,522,557 136.70 
Arkansas..... ... 514, 000 51,400,000 217,8C9 2.34488772 56,863,527 108,263,527 210.63 
California... .. . 4,927,000 492,700,000 578,332 6.226205&5 150, 9€5, 48 643,685, 4€5 130.64 
Colorado . ..  §60, 000 6, 000, 000 67,517 . 72687439 17,626, 704 73,626,704 131,48 
connec orit — 748, 000 74, 800, 000 63,547  .68413417 16, 590, 254 91,390,2£4 122,18 
Delawar 147, 000 14, 700, 000 14,009  .15081807 3, 657, 338 18,357,338 124.88 
District of Columbia. 195, 000 19,500,000 33,308 . 35858720 8,695, 740 28,195,740 144.59 
Florida..... . .. 550,000 155,000,000 258,146  2.77914772 67,394,322 222,394,332 143,48 
Georgia.. .... 1,240,000 124,000,000 382,452 4.1174010) 99,846,975 223,846,975 180.52 
Hawaii... 220, 000 22, 00, 000 17,481  . 18819692 4, 563/775 26,563,775 120.74 
Idaho 201, 000 20, 100, 000 25,764 .27737002 6, 726, 223 26,826,223 133.46 
ilinois...........-6 2,839,000 283,900,000 346,147 3.72654871 90,368,806 374,268,806 131.83 
Indiana..........- , 358,000 135,800,000 143,979 1. 55004884 37,588,684 173,388,684 127.68 
fowa.._........-- 29, 000 72, 900, 000 4,292 1. 44576056 35,059,694 107,959,694 148.09 
Kansas. __.. sete , 000 60, 600, 000 86,466 .93087550 22, 573, 731 83,173,731 137.25 
Kentucky... .. 814, 000 84,400,000 286,095  3.08004101 746,690,995 159,090,995 188. 50 
Louisiana... 1,066,000 106,600,000 313,737 3. 37762920 81, 907, 508 188,507,508 176. 84 
Maine... ~.. 256,000 25, 600, 000 39,690 42729453 10, 361, 892 35, 961, 892 140, 48 
Maryland...... .. _ 993, 000 99,300,000 117,601 1, 26606862 30,702,164 130,002,164 130.92 
Massachusetts. 1,351,000 135,100,000 138, 696 1: 49317313 36,209,449 171,399,449 126. 80 
Michigan oza ~ 2,416,000 241,600,000 273,425 2.94363835 71,383,230 312,983,230 129. 55 
Minnesota. .. 1,021,000 102,100,000 156,288 1. 68256505 40,802,203 142,902,203 139.96 
sd La ote 678, 000 67,800,000 338,751  3.64692487 88,437,978 156,237,928 230, 44 
Missouri. . = 1,167,000 116, 700,000 212,278 2. 28534209 55, 419, 546 172, 119,546 147. 49 
Montana. _..._. vhs 97, 000 19, 700, 000 27, 023 29092416 7, 054, 911 26,754,911 135.81 
Nebraska_........ 385, 000 38, 500, oll 72€80980 17 625, ne 56,125,138 145.78 
Nevada... _.. 119, 090 11, 900, 090 6, 581) 07083895 1.717, 13,617,845 114.44 
New Hampshire 180, 000 18, 000, 000 14, 939 16083026 3, 900. eh 21,900,134 121.67 
New Jersey _ . 1,749,000 174,900. 9 174,558 1. 871925618 45,571,962 220. 471 962 126. 06 
New Mexico. 312, 000 31, 200, 00 64 227 ~—-. 69145491 16, 767, 782 47,967,782 153.74 
New York 4, 355, 000 435, 500, 000 729,591 7,85462940 190,474,763 625,974,763 143.74 
North Carolina . 1, 363,070 136,300,000 493,915 5,31738917 128,946,688 265. 246,688 194.61 
North Dakota . 176, 00 17, 600, 000 42.923  . 46210035 11, 205, 934 28,805,934 163.67 
Ohio... . 2,852,000 285, 200,000 299,180 3. 22091148 78,107,104 363,307,104 127.39 
Oklahoma . 634, O00 63,400,000 148,404 1,59768750 38, 743,922 192,143,922 161.11 
Oregon . . 511, 000 51, 100, 000 51,968 . 55947700 13, 567, 317 64,667,317 126.55 
Pennsylvania. . 2,902,000 290,200,000 422,622 4, 54986312 110,334,181 400.534.121 138. 02 
Rhode Island. . 218, 000 21, 800, 000 28.018  . 30163613 7,314, 676 79,114.676 133.55 
South Carolina... 750, 000 75,000,000 298,446  3.21300938 77,915,478 152,915,478  2€3.&9 
South Dakota .. . 187, 900 18, 700, 000 52, 27 . 56277827 13, 646, 161 32.346.161 1727.97 
Tennessee........ 1,015,000 101,500,000 337,418  3.63257406 88,089 971 189,589,971 186.79 
Texas ...... ... 3,028,000 302,800,000 653.199 7.03220855 170,531,057 473, 331,057 156. 32 
Utah... . .... 316, 000 31, 600, 000 24,211  . 26065074 6, 320, 781 37,920,781 120.00 
Vermont... ....- 113,000 11, 300, 000 18,480  . 19895195 4,824, 585 16, 124.585 142.70 
Virginia.... ..... 1.206.000 120,600,000 276,297 = 2.97455772 72,133,025 192.733.025 159. 81 
Washington. ...... 863.000 86, 300, 000 82,977 =. 89277534 21,649, 802 107.949.802 125.09 
West Virginia.. .. 462,000 46,200.000 155.717 1.67641778 40, 653, 131 86,853,131 187.99 
Wisconsin. ...... 1,144,000 114.400,000 134,283 1. 44566367 35,057,344 149,457,344 130.64 
Wyoming... ....... 90.000 9.000, 000 9.806  . 10556942 2, 560, 059 11,560,059 128. 45 
U.S. total... 52,271,000 5, 227, 100, 000 9, 288, 675 99, 99999967 2, 425, 000, 000 7,652. 100,000 “146. 39 
Outlying area _. 952, 000 95, 200. 000 75,000,000 170,700,000 178.78 
Grand total. . $3, 223, 000 5, 322, 300,000 ..... . ... .. .... ved ices 2. 500, 000, 000 7, 822, 300, 000 146, 97 


— — — 





Source: National Education Association Research Division, Nov. 6, 1969. 


CHART 5—ILIreracy BY STATE 


— — — 


Social and ethnic factors affect the States’ percents of literacy. The 
States with low personal income and high rates of illiteracy can little 
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afford to finance the programs to correct illiteracy in the adult popula- 
tion and to prevent illiteracy in the young. 


ILLITERACY AND PER CAPITA INCOME 


Population 14 
years old and 





Population 14 
years old and 


older Illiterate older Illiterate 
in 1960 Per Capita in 1960 Per Capita 
State (percent) income, 1968 State (percent) income, 1968 
(1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) 
lowa__.. 0.7 $3,265 Pennsylvania....... .. .. 2.0 $3, 419 
Idaho... . 8 2,668 Connecticut.... ...... . 2.2 4, 259 
Oregor.._ a 8 3,317 Massachusetts... .. .. 2.2 3,835 
Kansas... 9 3,303 New Jersey.......... F 2.2 3,954 
Nebraska sg (wt 9 3,239 Rhode Island.......... 7 2.4 3, 549 
South Dakota 9 2, 876 . ` —— 
Utah. l 9 2,790 U.S. average... . 2.4 3,421 
Washington... 9 3, 688 Gree i mon: 
Wyoming... . 9 3,190 Florida........... 2.6 3, 191 
Minnesota... 1.0 3,341 West apn ne 2.7 2,470 
Montana . 1.0 2,942 New York... .. WANS 2.9 4,151 
Nevada .. pee eee 1.1 3,957 Alaska... . . .. .. ... 3.0 4,146 
Vermont... ... lt 3,072 Kentucky......  ... .. 3.3 2,645 
Indiana 1.2 3,412 Virginia... 0.20002 ..... 3.4 3, 068 
Wisconsin . 1.2 3,363 Tennessee............... 3.5 2,579 
Colorado... 2 ....... 1.3 3,340 Arkansas....... ........ 3.6 2, 322 
Maine. ... 2... 1.3 2,824 Arizona.................. 3.8 3,027 
New Hampshire... is 1.4 3,259 New Mexico... .... .. 4.0 2,651 
North Dakota ...........- 1.4 2,730 North Carolina... _. 4.0 2,664 
ONG 32.45, canst eae. She 1.5 3,509 Texas ....... ...... 4.1 3, 029 
Michigan.... 0. . . . . . 1.6 3,675 Alabama.. ... . 4.2 2,337 
Missouri 1.7 3,257 Georgia .......... no 4.5 2,781 
California . 1.8 3,968 Mississippi. ...-......... 4.9 2, 081 
Illinois... 1.8 3,981 Hawaii... . _......... 5.0 3, 513 
Delaware — 1.9 3,795 South Carolina... .. ; 5.5 2, 380 
Maryland... ... . . . . . . . . . . 1.9 3,742 Louisiana................ 6.3 2,634 
Oklahoma ..... __.... 1.9 2, 880 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. “Estimates of — by States: 1960.“ Current popu- 
lation reports, series P 23, No. 8. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, Feb. 12, 1953, 2 pages. U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. ‘‘Survey of Current Business, August 1969.” 


Carr 6—Craracrertstics oF 6,527,000 Persons Wiro Have Less 
Tuas Five Yrars’ Scuoonina (FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATES) 


2,433,000 are men. 
3,094,000 are women. 
4,563,000 are white. 
1,964,000 are nonwhite. 
279,000 are from 14 to 24 years of age. 
350,000 are from 25 to 34 years of age. 
683,000 are from 35 to H years of age. 
971,000 are from 45 to 54 years of age. 
1,269,000 are from 55 to 65 years of age. 
2,975,000 are 65 and over. 
¢ Of the 6,248,000 persons with less than five years of schooling, 
3.227,000 live in the South and 3,021,000 in the Northeast North Cen- 
tral and West. 
¢ (0.8 percent of the population 14 to 24 years stopped school before 
reaching Grade 5. 
e 15.6 percent of the population 65 and over stopped school before 
reaching Grade 5. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Educationa. Attainment, 
March 1968. Current Population Reports. Table 1. pp. 9-13. 
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CHART 7--PUBLIC SCHOOL BOND ELECTIONS 1964~65—1968-69 


— — — — — — — — — —— — e — — — — — — — —— — — — — — —— 


Par value of issues voted on Percent ap- 

in millions proved based 

ee ⸗ on dollar 

Fiscal year Total Approved value 

l 2 3 4 
1964-65... ....... a aean ates aaah arid cnn Natta alte eae $3, 129 $2, 485 79.4 
19658666................... . . . . . ..... 3, 560 2,652 74.5 
1966-67.. ............. 3. 063 2, 119 69. 2 
1967-68 se. es et et Scns Cee ans en et eee ee 3, 740 2, 338 62.5 
1968--69.. bt, Pate LE sect eek slate AeA iinet ae AR ate ue 3,314 1, 469 44. | 
1969 s quarter). Satna Saat nig aetna . a a & — 1. 323 340 29.7 


— rces: Bond Sales ii Public Schaal himet U.S. Office of Education OF 22009 a annual series for fiscal years < 1981- 62 


mu 1967-68 
uarter of 1969 (April, May, and June) from Investment Bankers Association Municipal Statistical Bulletin No. 52. 


nica 1969. Table 8. 
CHART 8.—INCREASE IN SCHOOL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM 1965-66 TO 1978-69 


— — — — —— — — — — a on — —— — ie a a ee ea 














——— of i increase in thousands of doltars 

State Federal State Local Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Alabami Te SN Te One E — 857 27,359 30, 101 56, 603 
Alaſka ... .... . .. . . . . . . . . . . . ... . ... spe Ethie Ae 4,721 6, 656 10, 217 21,594 
ANONS ee ae hoa e eee —4, 129 82, 208 ~—14, 799 63, 280 
Aikansa S- oes cn — 930 24,918 14, 868 38, 856 
CANNON aes octets ce See Sn 74, 082 81, 421 327, 001 482, 504 
07+] [v1 €- Tela ann na E A E E 1,696 17, 702 65, 806 85, 204 
Connecticut. a... ... . .. ........ ....... ........ 10, 09 44,019 142, 350 196, 462 
Delavare............ .. ... .......... 2,4 —2, 689 , 385 6, 195 
District of Columbia... . . . . . . . . .......... ..... ... .. 38. 493. ...... 43, 301 81,794 
PION ace cet Oe 3,900 235, 678 40, 220 279, 798 
Georgia.. . ... ... . . .. . .. . . . buen apes —1,714 106, 921 22,635 127, 842 
Hawaii, see 8] 42,076 1,885 44, 042 
Idaho ton wre hres Melee heen Oa Erra evita 3, 704 8,276 7, 267 19, 247 
UINONS 352s het hy a eos Sere ak Ae yeaa 21,931 156, 510 262, 670 441,111 
indiana sra cae 5,314 57,265 154, 127 216, 706 
lowa_......-. big Sn E AE nea Nae Silene ag —6, 313 110, 169 7,690 111, 546 
Kansas... E oto wd kes oA T — 2,559 ,395 78, 454 106, 408 
Kentucky... - N EEEN saved, a me 20, 232 68, 362 48, 350 136, 944 
Louisiana..........-......-...2-- eT Le — 23, 986 112, 733 54, 336 191, 055 
Maine. ...........-.-.- epee. TD Coe or eee 202 22,610 16, 465 39,277 
ACY GING cesses .. .. ... ... . . ..... . ... . .... lens — 11,597 113, 800 150, 765 276, 162 
Massachusetts.......... iets eae ae salts Staal se 26, 316 49,907 229, 335 305, 558 
MIMBA Gatos fesse te tan ae super O E 17, 378 236, 856 413, 467 667, 701 
Minnesota a. . . . .. . . . . .. . . . . . . . . Ws . . . . . 19, 680 80, 171 41, 492 141, 343 
Mississippi. - eee ee —— Ul siete 24,279 52, 604 11, 687 88, 570 
MissOurt......................-. Rr eee —2, 961 64, 571 36, 240 97, 850 
NMontana....... .... . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . .. aae —§ 7, 459 19, 622 26, 523 
Nebraska... 2.2.2... — — E DE o ea N 240 24, 685 —1, 756 23, 169 
Nevada. ss... TAA S EE E O E —671 3, 995 18, 766 22, 090 
New Hampshire.............000.0000000.0.00..-2 02k. 49 — 596 28, 798 28, 251 
Now JOTSey- a a Bec oe 1, 199 170, 342 210, 164 381, 705 
New Mexico... VEEE eee onl &, fate cats ile 2, 153 18, 410 13, 569 34, 132 
New York........................-2--2-- aa 58,471 642, 573 449, 327 1, 150, 372 
North Carolina... ... —— — ele Uta, chiens 22, 086 103, 987 12, 000 138, 073 
North Dakota... ............ ...... . ............ 2218 5.760 14, 29 19, 832 
(Dishes ccs ae eerie Rs ESS a Sat cat a RUS Natt re 122 193, 213 182, 738 376, 074 
Oklahoma. ............ 0... ee c sce e cece seen cease 1, 043 34, 263 27,1 62, 422 
ONO RO E ese etek wate Kosong pits ern 12, 186 —4, 782 116, 168 123, 572 
Pennsylvania... 2.222222. eee eee ee eee eee —2,617 276, 471 243, 235 517, 090 
Rhode Island... .... .. .. ..... ... .. .. ........... eee 3, 653 17, 369 18, 195 39, 217 
South Carolina.. © 2. wl, 1, 304 50, 704 22, 574 74, 642 
South Oakota............. 0... ee oe ae As 3,991 1,018 4127 9,136 
Tennessee... a...n. Me aa a a che ae a tt 2 —4 543 56, 932 72, 807 125, 196 
J ccm on Bis - Si cae . ce. aa 33, 495 90, 616 117,995 242, 106 
Utah... 2... Ree eee —?2,22\ 22,72) 9, 889 30, 389 
Vermont........... ... . .. .. . . . .. — 428 11. 341 21, 988 33, 757 
Virginia. ................. . . . . . . . . .. — lated 14, 361 113, 964 113, 255 241, 580 
Washington........ .. . . . . . . . . . . · · . . . . . 4,014 73, 266 27, 803 105, 083 
West Virginia................. Satta he e Rarity oe Bak —4, 010 22, 042 14,617 32, 649 
WISCONSIN: G2 ccf ae on crt ert, ence e, as 9, 683 52, 897 154, 368 216, 948 
Wyoming..................... Basu, ee te eS mts 9,114 —5, 083 5,199 9, 230 
US UOlal ccc scteute es tidy estel ooécanl sar 458, 593 3, 809, 125 4,119, 171 8, 386, 890 


Sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education. and Welfare, Office of Education. Statistics of State School Systems, 
1965-66. Washington, D.C., Governniant Printing Office, 1963. P. 11. National Education Association, Research Division . 
Estimates of School Statistics 1956-87 and 1963-69. Research Reports 1955-R20 and 1968-R16. Washington, D.C., the 
Association, 1966 and 1968. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT E., McKAY, ASSISTANT EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, BURLINGAME, CALIF. 


November 12, 1969 


I am speaking in a dual role. I am privileged, with my colleagues of 
the National Education Association, to support. House Resolution 
10833, authored by the distinguished Chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee. : 

In addition I voice the unqualified backing for the bill of the Cali- 
fornia ‘Teachers Association which, with its 170,000 members, is the 
largest State affiliate of the NEA and the largest state-wide profes- 
sional organization of any kind in the United States. 

First, let. me express the gratitude of the organizations I represent 
and, I am sure, educators everywhere for the tremendous strides the 
Congress has taken, particularly in the last four years, towards meet- 
ing the financial needs of the publie schools of this nation. 

Thanks to the perception and dedication of members of this com- 
mittee and friends of education on both sides of the aisle in both 
houses, the Federal government. is beginning to assume its respon- 
sibility for the education of the young people of this country, wherever 
they may live and whatever their economic surroundings. 

Tam particularly proud of the action of the overwhelming majority 
of the members of this House in recent weeks in voting full funding 
of the important education programs provided for in the 1970 Labor- 
HEW appropriations bill. It took courage and a strong belief in the 
Importance of education to add more than $1 billion to the Admin- 
istration’s education budget—in the face of potent. pressure to sacri- 
fice our children to the axe of economy. You have our admiration and 
gratitude. 

To one of your colleagues, not a member of this committee, I say 
a special thanks, on behalf of the teaching profession, for his aggres- 
sive leadership in the dramatic and successful fight for funds. I, of 
course, refer to Representative Jeffery Cohelan of California. His 
devotion to the cause of education is deeply appreciated. 

— The bill whieh T urge vou to support, ILR. 10883, is of monumental 
Importance. It involves a lot of money, $2.8 billion a year, and is 
revolutionary in its simplicity. It is aimed at. correcting one of this 
country’s cancerous conditions, the alarming deterioration of the pub- 
lie schools. It proposes to provide the schools, without. strings or the 
burdens of bureaucracy, $100 per pupil per year to help meet the 
pressing needs which cannot be met. from state and local resources. 
Tn view of the already sizeable Federal spending for schools—$4.2 
billion for Fiseal 1970 alone, as voted by the House—it may well be 
asked how the proponents of H.R. 10833 can justify the authorization 
of an additional $6 billion or more a year. ` | 
i Tam quite familiar with and appreciative of the extent of Federal 
maneme of ednestional activity. T know of and have heen involved in 
the development of some of the categorical aid programs without whieh 
tha schools would now he in even more serious difficulties. 

It was my privilege to serve as Chairman of the NEA Legislative 

Commission in 1965, when major advances were made in meeting the 
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needs of education. In that rolo I testified before this committee 1n 
support of President Johnson’s proposal which became the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA)—truly land- 
mark legislation. l l 

That bill and other highly desirable ones which have since been en- 
acted have zeroed in on some of the special problems, such as those of 
the educationally and economically handicapped. They are good and 
necessary, but they are not enough. . 

Broad-scale general Federal support is needed if the schools are to 
survive and meet the challenges of today’s society. They are woefully 
lacking in the financial resources required to establish and maintain 
quahty education for an —— enrollment in an inflationary 
economy. States are strapped for money and local property owners 
generally bear a tax burden out of all proportion to the share of the 
nation’s wealth which their homes and holdings represent. 

Oniy the Federal government can tap the total resources of our 
economy to meet the national needs of education. This we ask you to 
do. 

The financial plight of the schools cannot, of course, be considered 
In a vacuum. It must be examined as part. of a broader dilemma—how 
to meet the needs for services which government can justifiably be 
expected to provide without confiscatory or ruinous taxes. The money 
problems of the schools must be considered then along with those of 
the municipalities and the States. They are P RA intertwined 
one with the other. School needs cannot be met without regard to the 
requirement of funds for health, housing, welfare, transportation, and 
other services close to the people. 

The cumulative load of property taxes is increasingly unbearable in 
community after community. In Los Angeles, for example, the total 
tax rate for all purposes is $11.05 per $100 of assessed valuation. Other 
areas in California have rates in excess of $12, with school taxes alone 
running as high as $7 per hundred. San Francisco property taxpayers, 
already shouldering an extremely high burden, are faced with an esti- 
mated rate of $20 per $100 in 10 years, unless relief is found. 

The financial problems facing the schools in my home State of Cali- 
fornia are illustrative, if not entirely typical, of those confronting 
schools across the country. They exist in varying degrees of intensity 
in all other States, 

California, with its more than 20 million people, is the most popu- 
lous of the States, having outgrown New York several years ago. Al- 
though the birth rate has fallen somewhat, the State’s population 
continues to climb at the rate of nearly three and a half million people 
a year. That means the population of California increases by more 
than 9,500 people each day of the year. Within three years, it is esti- 
mated, the State will grow another 10 million in population. 

California continues to be the focal point of the greatest mass migra- 
tion in the history of the world. Her population more than doubles 
every 20 years, with people streaming across the borders of the Golden 
State by the thousands, there to make their homes. They take to Cali- 
fornia their hopes and aspirations—and their children. Many of them 
have little of material wealth; some are jobless and unskilled and not 
in a position to contribute to the economic base upon which local school 
support must depend. A high percentage of those who migrate to 
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California are under age 20. If they do not have children when they 
arrive, they soon produce them, obviously in quantity. 

The impact on the schools is shattering. _ 

The flow of low-income migrants to my State has been increased 
notably in the last two vears. Significantly, the volume rose following 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court eliminating the prior 
residency requirement for eligibility to receive State welfare benefits. 
California, with the highest per-capita expenditure of funds for public 
welfare, more than double the national average, is a Mecca for the 
needy. The State Department of Social Welfare estimates that the 
Supreme Court decision has added nearly $20 million a year to Cali- 
fornia’s welfare costs. 

The increased costs of that decision to education have not. yet been 
computed, but they are considerable and may be expected to rise rap- 
idly. Many of those moving to California to avail themselves of the 
higher welfare payments are of minority races with a considerably 
higher than average number of children per family, This situation has 
served to make even more acute the financial problems of the State’s 
schools, especially in the ghetto areas of the big cities. Eighty-six per- 
cent of California’s residents now live in urban areas. 

School enrollment has been more than keeping pace with the popula- 
tion increase. Each September there are nearly 150,000 pupils waiting 
on the school doorstep who were not there in June. We now have in 
California schools more than five and a half million pupils, not count- 
ing those enrolled in four-year institutions of higher learning. 

How has California coped with the problems of inadequate finance? 
Tragically, one of the unavoidable steps it has taken is to crowd more 
and more pupils into each classroom, the undesirable effects of which 
are obvious. Aside from Mississippi and four other States, my State, 
I regret to say, has the most crowded classrooms in the country, an 
average of 28 in the elementary schools and as many as 35 pupils per 
classroom in some. For elementary classes a maximum of 25 pupils is 
considered appropriate, Above that figure children do not receive the 
individual attention deemed desirable. 

Although California’s school finance problems are state-wide in 
nature, with many rural districts struggling to provide an acceptable 
educational program, perhaps the most dramatic examples are to be 
found in the urban areas. 

The sprawling Los Angles School District, second in size only to 
New York City, faces problems that are king-sized, continuing, ‘and 
critical, . 

The Los Angeles district enrolls more than 770,000 pupils, about 
15 percent of the total enrollment of the State. 

Its 579 schools become more crowded by the day, with 13,675 pupils 
already on double sessions. Rejection by the voters of necessary bond 
issues has ground the classroom construction program to a virtual halt. 
To keep pace with need the district requires an outlay of about $1 mil- 
lion a week for school construction. 

In addition, it needs an estimated $64 million to replace some 534 
school buildings, most of them portable classrooms constructed prior 
to the 1933 earthquake and which do not measure up fully to the safety 
standards required by State law. A defeated bond issue had proposed 
that $39 million be allocated to this need. 
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Despite its tax rate of $4.82 per $100 of assessed valuation, the Tos 
Angeles School District is unable to provide adequate facilities and 
supplies to make it possible for its 25,000 full-time teachers to do the 
quality education job they recognize as their responsibility. The dis- 
trict’s $703 million a year budget, sizeable though it is, simply fails 
to mect the needs. 

Los Angeles typifies the plight of urban school districts across the 
country. Because of population trends and economic conditions, they 
face the double-barreled problem of high costs caused by the concen- 
tration of minority race pupils in low-income ghetto-type areas and 
Inadequate and decreasing sources of revenue. 

Minority group students now make up nearly half of the youth in 
Los Angeles elementary and secondary schools, As of last February 
the totals for individual racial and ethnie groups were 117,748 Negroes 
(22.6 percent), 130450 of Spanish surnames (20.0 percent), 23.248 
Orientals (3.6 percent), and 1,204 American Indians (0.2 percent). 

The number of minority group students in Los Angeles is increasing 
at the rate of about 6 percent a year, with the percentage of Negro 
youngsters in the schools growing faster than other minority groups. 

Unique educational and financial problems flow from this trend. 
Currently more than 82,000 children attending the Los Angeles public 
schools come from Aid For Dependent Children (AFDC) family 
units with incomes of less than $2.000 per year, This is the largest 
concentration of such economically- and culturally-disadvantaged 
children in any school district in California. 

It isan unfortunate fact that many such children fall far below the 
intellectual and learning levels of other children, They require special 
and costly extra attention. 

Urban conmunities have a higher-than-average number of severely 
maladjusted pupils, most of whom have police records. In Los Angeles 
it has become necessary to establish and maintain specialized schools 
to rehabilitate such students for constructive citizenship. Per pupil 
costs In these schools are nearly double those in regular school, cur- 
rently $1,052 as against $571. 

Protection of pupils, staff, and property, though normally con- 
sidered a function of law enforcement agencies, has become in part a 
school district function, costing Los Angeles schools an extra half 
million dollarsa vear. 

Among the extra-cost. items resulting from conditions peculiar to 
the urban area—items which have added more than $32 million a 
year to expenditures in the Los Angeles district—are the following: 

Education of non-English speaking students. | 

Transiency and population mobility. 

Special programs for low-ability pupils, including the educable 
mentally retarded. 

Truaney and child welfare services. 

Remedial reading programs. 

Smog control. 

The financial problems of Los Angeles are duplicated in varving 
degrees in Oakland, San Francisco, Richmond, and many other urban 
communities in California, They exist everywhere in the United States. 

Help is needed desperately. Local resources cannot. met. the crisis. 
Only the Federal government, with its greater access to the wealth of 
the nation, can save the schools from ultimate disaster. 
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On behalf of the National Education Association and the California 
Teachers Association, I respectfully urge this committee to examine 
carefully the needs and to consider favorably HR 10833 as a desirable 
and practical means of meeting those needs. 

I deeply appreciate having had this opportunity of discussing with 
you what T consider to Le one of the most crucial issues facing the 
nation, the adequate financing of our system of public education. 





PRESENTATION OF JOSEPHINE SAWAIA, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION LEGISLATIVE 
COMMISSION, SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. 


November 12, 1969 


The National Education Association Legislative Commission is com- 
vosed of 11 members of the NEA, appointed by the President. for over- 
leaping four-year terms. The commission is charged with the respon- 
sibility to develop legislative programs implementing the policy of 
NEA as established by the Delegate Assembly through resolutions. 
The Commission also analyzes various bills before the Congress related 
to education and the concerns of the educators who comprise the one 
million membership of NEA., and enunciates the position of the Asso- 
elation on these proposals in light of the established poliev. 

Because of the great importance of the educational issues facing the 
distinguished Subcommittee and the Congress, we have asked the 
President of NEA, Mr. George D. Fischer and the President of the 
Association of Classroom Teachers, Miss Betty Buford, to present the 
Association's views to the Subcommittee. In addition, we have included 
on the panel Mr. Robert MeKay of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, a former Chairman of the Commission, as a spokesman represent- 
ative of the State associations which are affiliated with the NEA. 

The NEA, since it was founded in 1857, has contended that the 
Federal government, along with the States and local communities, has 
a responsibility to support education, In the more recent past it should 
be recalled that. the NEA mounted a vigorous campaign in 1946 in 
support of the proposal of the late Senator Robert Taft of Ohio that 
the Federal government has a responsibility, through legislation, to 
provide funds to the States adequate to guarantee every child, regard- 
less of where he resided, a basically sound educational opportunity. 
About the same time—in the mid-1940's—the efforts, led by former 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, to earmark the income from offshore 
oil for education were advanced. Both efforts failed, foundering on 
the emotional issues of church-state and integration. In the late 1950's 
an upsurge of interest centered around the Murray-Metcalf bill which 
would have provided $25 per child, rising in four years to $100 per 
child for the States to use to equalize the costs of school construction 
and teachers salaries. A version of this proposal passed the Senate, 
but. died in the House Rules Committee. Again the major stumbling 
blocks were the church-state issue, integration, and an alleged fear 
of Federal control. | 
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Circumstances well known to this Committee developed so that less 
emotion on both sides of the question resulted in a breakthrough in 
1965 with the enactment of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. The Federal government’s responsibility to assist substantially in 
the education of the nation’s children and youth was accepted by the 
Cougress under the leadership of President Johnson. Once and for all 
the principle that the Federal government has a stake in education has 
been established. It cannot be turned back. The question now is not 
whether or not there shall be Federal aid to education. The question 
is, what kind of aid shall this be? 

We believe that the most pressing education needs are for mainte- 
nance and operation funds and for school construction assistance. We 
will devote our attention today to the issue of the need for massive 
Federal funds for operation and maintenance of schools. 

We have been asked to state the NEA position on several bills before 
this Committee. We come to you with wholehearted support for H.R. 
10833. In the interest of time we should like, at the conclusion of 
this hearing, to file statements on the other bills before the Committee 
and use the time allotted in this public hearing to discuss this single 


bill. 
H.R. 11546 


H.R. 11546 is intended to increase the national average per-pupil 
expenditure to $1,600, measured in terms of the value of 1967 dollars, 
over a ten-year period. The $1,600, when achieved, is to cover quality 
education for all children ages 5 to 17; lower teacher-pupil ratio by 
increasing the number of teachers; increase teachers salaries; increase 
educational personnel other than teachers; provide school aides, sum- 
mer programs, adult education, school meals.’ -Ith services, and safe 
modern facilities for all children. 

The objectives of H.R. 11546 are commendable. The basic differences 
between H.R. 10833 and H.R. 11546 are not in purpose but in design. 
The distribution formula of H.R. 11546 seems unnecessarily compli- 
cated. It appears that the initial authorization would be about $2.5 
billion for FY 1971, rising by 1977 to an annual appropriation of $27 
billion. H.R. 10838 calls for an initial appropriation of $7.8 billion for 
FY 1971, and will be adjusted accordingly each year, depending on 
the number of children age 5 to 17 multiphed by $100. 

H.R. 11546 provides that to be eligible for the Federal funds each 
State must maintain its average rate of increase in State and local 
revenues during the 1961-67 period. As a case in point, Nebraska would 
have to maintain only a 1.4 percent, annual increase in State and local 
revenue, while Nevada would have to maintain an annual increase of 
13.4 percent. Kansas would maintain an annual increase of 1.0 percent, 
while Tennessee’s rate would be 8.1 percent. These and other examples 
apparent from the chart prepared by the proponents of the bill indi- 
cate that those States which made extra effort from 1961 to 1966 are 
penalized in favor of those who during the control period channeled 
State and loca! taxes to areas other than education. 

H.R. 11546 contemplates the use of the Federal resources for school 
“scilities as well as operation and maintenance. We believe that school 

nstruction should be treated in separate legislation because of the 

‘ersity among the State laws relative to school construction. 


40-861 Q—n0——58 
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H.R. 776 


H.R. 776, “The School Children’s Assistance Act of 1969,” provides 
for an appropriation of $25 per school-age child to be assigned to the 
public school the child alend or, if he is in attendance at a nonpublic 
school, to the parent or guardian who in turn will transmit the pay- 
ment to the private school in which the child is enrolled. 

Aside from constitutional questions which are sure to be raised, the 
proposal is too meager in scope to be effective for either public or 
private schools. In addition, it provides no method of providing 
equalization of the Federal payment. A child of affluent parents, 
attending a heavily endowed private school, receives the same treat- 
ment as the child attending a school in a slum or on an Indian mission. 
The public schools in a rich community would receive $25 per child— 
which might not be needed—while a ghetto school with tremendous 
problems and lov tax bases would also receive only $25 per child. 

The basic problem in financing education is the unequal distribution 
of financial resources. H.R. 776 does not. touch the heart of the problem, 
but merely gives the illusion of support. Under this proposal there is 
no possibility of equalizing opportunity for either public or nonpublic 


pupils. 
H.R. 517 


The NEA filed a statement on this bill which is contained in the 
hearing record for February 25, May 6 and 8, 1969. The statement 
begins on page 191 of the published hearings on H.R. 517. The NEA 
supports H.R. 517 or similar legislation for school construction 


assistance. 
H.R. 9866 


The NEA Assistant Executive Secretary for Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations filed a statement on this bill with the Committee on 
October 15, 1969. In brief, the NEA supports the proposal that Con- 
gress declares that every child is entitled to an education to the fullest 
extent of his capacity to learn. We oppose the establishment of a 
National Commission on Education. We commend the entire statement 
to the Subcommittee’s attention again. 





STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES J. DELANEY, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW 


YORK 
November 13, 1969 


I appreciate this opportunity to express my views to this distin- 
guished Committee, as it considers legislation to provide general 
assistance to elementary and secondary education. 

The question is: What form should that legislation take? 

I strongly urge the Committee to adopt the provisions of my bill, 
H.R. 776, “The School Children’s Assistance Act.” 

Nearly eight years have passed since I first. introduced this propos“ 
to give direct financial assistance to every clementary and seconde 
school child—regardless of the school he attends, The Child Ber. 
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principle—which this legislation embodies—is a concept which pre- 
viously had been either ignored or not. fully comprehended. 

Following introduction of my original bill, H.R. 9803, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1962, there ensued a great national debate on the subject of 
Federal aid to education. 

In my view, the resultant dialogue and discourse served a useful 
purpose. It has brought the issues into clearer focus, and has given 
the public a better understanding of the problems involved. 

It has called attention to one of the most fundamental rights of man 
in a free society—the paramount right of the parent to control the 
education of his children, without being d 

This right is older than the Bill of Rights; older than our political 
parties; and older than our school system. 

H.R. 776 does not give new privileges. It terminates old inequities. 
It provides equality in the exercise of civil rights for all school chil- 
dren. Its essence is liberty. Its hallmark is freedom from conformity. 

This legislation is not only constitutionally permissible, but is a long 
overdue response to the demands of justice. 

My proposal recognizes that religion and education are important 
to the American people. And it offers a realistic opportunity for sig- 
nificant relief to the overburdened taxpayer. 

While it honors our sense of justice—from a strictly materialistic 
standpoint—it also makes good economic sense. 

HE. 776 authorizes an annual financial grant to each child attend- 
ing school—whether public or nonpublic. It prohibits Federal inter- 
ference in the operation or administration of any school system. It 
places its trust in parents—rather than bureaucrats—to determine the 
education of American children. 

The time is long past when figures of speech can be used to deny 
public welfare benefits to certain ents of our society. 

The words, “wall of separation between church and state,” are not 
found in the Federal Constitution. Yet, they have been invoked time 
and time again to prevent children attending nonpublic schools from 
sharing in benefits common to all. 

Justice Black in the Griswold case, rightfully noted that First 
Amendment freedoms “have suffered from a failure of the courts to 
stick to the simple language of the First Amendment . . . instead of 
ne multitudes of words substituted for those the Framers 
used. 

Mr. Chairman, State laws require children between certain ages to 
attend school under civil penalty. At the same time, the U.S. Supreme 
Court has long recognized certain fundamental rights: the right to 
educate a child in the school of the parent’s choice and the right to 
study the entire spectrum of knowledge. 

These hallowed Constitutional principles were set forth in Afeyer v. 
Nebraska,? and Pierce v. Society of Sisters.’ They were specifically re- 
affirmed in the Griswold case. 

Just last year, in the Allen textbook case,! the Supreme Court upheld 


1 Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479. 509 (1965). Involved citizens’ rights to access 
knowledge. Court declared unconstitutional a State law prohibiting access by married 
77-28 to knowledge of birth control information. 

262 U.S. 390 (1923). 

ovo U.S. 510 (1925). 


-oard of Education v. Allen, 392 U.S. 236. In which the Court upheld a New York 
2 law authorizing free textbooks for all schoolchildren, 
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the Child Benefit principle, and again reaffirmed the Pierce decision. 
Speaking for the majority, Justice White noted that nonpublic schools 
are doing “an acceptable job of providing secular education to their 
students.” 

When aid is provided under compulsory attendance Jaws only to 
children who attend State schools, this, in effect, is using the taxing 
power to suppress the right of children to attend nonpublic schools, 

Such a policy effectively closes the doors of independent schools to 
all those who do not have a full purse. This clearly violates Constitu- 
tionally protected freedoms. “Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of religion are available to all, not merely those who can 
pay their way.” 5 

Education is taught in a vacuum. It is concerned with the person and 
his relationship to the lifo around him. It necessarily involves value 
concepts. 

While Madelayn Murray and other atheists do not utilize what gen- 
orally would be considered a church, they have—as a result of Supreme 
Court decisions—succeeded in making the public school their “church” 
or “temple,” since education compatible only with their beliefs and 
values is permitted to be taught there. 

Ought their beliefs to be endowed above all others with extraordi- 
nary privileges by which children may be enticed from beliefs and 
values common to church-affiliated and other independent schools? 
I think not. 

As James Madison rightly observed in his famous “Memorial and 
Remonstrance,” such a situation “violates equality by subjecting some 
to peculiar burdens; so it. violates the same principle by granting to 
others peculiar exemptions.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is a crisis of confidence in our educational 
system. 

Taxpayers are revolting against constantly increasing school costs. 
They do not like being forced to support a monolithic state school sys- 
tem, to the detriment of competing educational institutions. They are 
protesting against the lack of diversity—against the denial of the 
parental right to select the education of his child. 

Monopoly is adverse to the political, social, and economic beliefs of 
this nation. It should not be encouraged in any sphere, most em- 
phatically, not in the shaping of the-minds aud thoughts of children. 

Pluralism in American life like competition in the American market 
place, is essential to a free and open society. 

Time after time, the American people have expressed their strong 
1 to the high cost of taxes by voting down requests for school 

unds. 

According to the October 20, 1969, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, voters across the nation rejected 25 percent of the school bond 
issues submitted for their approval in 1965. By 1969, 43 percent of the 
requested bond issues were rejected. 

More importantly, the article stated that a recent Gallup poll showed 
that 49 percent of those interviewed said they would not vote to raise 
taxes if the schools said they needed more money. 


6 Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105, 111 (1943). The Court declared unconst’ 
tional a municipal license tax applicable to a group of Jehovah's Witnesses who advoc 
their views through the distribution of pamphlets. 
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In my own State of New York, over 100 school districts have re- 
jected proposed school budget requests so far this year. In Youngstown, 
Ohio, voters rejected a request for an increase in school taxes six times, 
forcing the schools to close for five weeks. 

In the October 21, 1969, issue of the Washington Star, it was re- 
ported that voters in Freemont, Ohio, have twice rejected a request 
for increased school] taxes. As a result, their schools will close on 
November 14—and will not reopen until January 5. 

High costs, and the need for additional tuitions, are forcing a grow- 
ing number of nonpublic school parents to send their children to 
public schools. This rapidly rising influx of independent school chil- 
dren into public schools is placing an inordinate burden on our 
taxpayers. 

On April 6, 1969, the New York Times reported that during the last 
four years, Catholic parochial school enrollment declined nationally 
by more than 600,000 students. The same article states that these 
schools may drop an additional 2 million pupils in the next few years. 

In Helena, Montana, the entire parochial school system was closed 
down this year. As a result, approximately 1,000 students were added 
to the public schools—an enrollment jump of 15 percent. To the tax- 
payers, this means that school operating costs have increased by 
nearly $600,000 annually. In addition, the City’s purchase of the dio- 
cesan high school cost the taxpayers $1.5 million. 

The closing of the nonpublic schools in St. Albans, Vermont, 
brought a dramatic reaction from the taxpayers when they learned 
this would result in a school tax increase of approximately 40 percent. 
The voters refused three times to approve the increase, and the public 
schools, scheduled to open on September 3, were unable to do so. 
Finally, on September 9, the tax was agreed to, and the schools 
opened. 

Only last week, this growing trend in closing of nonpublic schools 
was pointed up on a nation-wide television news program concerning 
St. Peter’s High School in Gloucester, Massachusetts, Built four years 
ago, at a cost of $7 million, the school was designed to accommodate 
100 students, but only about half that number now attend. Because 
it operates at an annual deficit of $170,000, Cardinal Cushing has 
decided to close the school and is negotiating for its sale to the city 
for $ million. Due to constantly rising costs, he may be forced to 
close additional schools in the archdiocese, which has a parochial en- 
rollment of nearly 210,000. 

The crisis in educational costs impels us to make every effort to find 
a solution to this problem. In my view, it is absolutely essential that 
we do everything possible to encourage the continued operation of 
both public and nonpublic schools. | 

In New York State, an estimated 816,000 children are enrolled in 
independent. schools. If these children were forced into the public 
school system—at today’s costs—it would put an estimated additional 
burden on the taxpayers of $1.066 billion annually.® 

If all nonpublic elementary and secondary schools in the nation 
closed tomorrow, it would force upon the American taxpayers an addi- 





‘Based on the U.S. Office of Education's estimate of a total per-pupil expenditure of 
v3. Fall, 1968 Statistics of Public Schools ; and unpublishee data. 
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ticnal $4.7 billion annually to absorb these children into public 
schools.” 

I need not remind you that costs are expected to continue to rise 
in the foreseeable future. 

In addition to the demands of justice—and sound economic 
policy—there is another important reason for us to encourage diver- 
sity in education. 

A great many Americans are deeply disturbed about the stand- 
ards of conduct and the moral climate in this nation. They want an 
end to soaring crime rates, rampant sexual license, widespread use of 
drugs and narcotics, civil discord, and threatening rebellion. 

The situation in a number of ghetto schools has deteriorated to 
such an extent that one official recently stated that the “Three R’s” 
mean “Robbery,” “Rape,” and “Rampage.” 

Also, a number of citizens are seriously troubled because many 
children in public schools have no opportunity to know the soothing 
sound of prayer. 

Public concern for national morality has long been recognized by 
Congress. The First. Congress, which fashioned the language of the 
First Amendment, also re-adopted the famous Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787—with its memorable language that “religion, morality, and 
knowledge, being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” 

To encourage diversity in education is to recognize and respond 
to public concern for morality. 

In my view, if we enhance the opportunity for all parents to educate 
their children in institutions compatible with their beliefs, we will 
go a long way toward reversing the dangerous trend in crime that is 
sweeping the nation. 

A wider choice in educating the disadvantaged was strongly rec- 
ommended by the Task Force on Economic Growth and Opportunity 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

In their 1966 report, entitled “The Disadvantaged Poor,” this dis- 
tinguished group vigorously supported diversity in education. Their 
specific recommendation reads: 

Competition with existing public school systems offers a promising 
means of improving both public and private education. If all parents— 
at every income Jevel—could choose between sending their children to 
publie schools, and sending them to approved private schools—at public 
expense—both public and private education would improve, as schools 
attempted to attract and hold pupils. 

I might note, Mr. Chairman, that the Task Force recommends a 
tuition voucher plan, such as mine, as a vehicle to provide competition 
in education. 

In urging a national program of competitive education, the Task 
Force used the words of Mr. Christopher Jencks—a liberal spokesman 
on education—to caution: 

It is natural for public servants to complain about private competition, 


just as private business complains about public competition . . . but, if 
the terms of competition are reasonable, there is every reason to sup- 








T Based on the U.S. Office of Education's estimated enrollment of 5,700,000 stude- * 
these schools, Fall, 1969. The same source estimates the average per-punt! expo 
nationally at $834 for the 1969-70 school year. 
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pose that it is healthy. Without it, both public and private enterprises 
have a way of ossifying. And if—as some fear—the public schools could 
not survive in open competition with private ones, then perhaps they 
should not survive. 

The American people want private and independent schools. They 
value them highly, and every effort should be made to encourage their 
success, 

A recent poll conducted by Gallup International € shows that. the 
great majority of Americans would send their children to private and 
parochial schools if given the opportunity. 

Some important conclusions of the poll, based on responses of those 
who live in areas where public, private, and parodia schools exist, 
are as follows: 

59 percent would send their children to private or parochial 
schools if tuition were free. 

65 percent rated the quality of education in nonpublic schools 
equal to or higher than public schools. 

84 percent believe private and parochial schools should be avail- 
able in any new cities which might be built in this nation. 

The private and denominational school is neither an intruder nor 
a late arrival on the American educational scene. On the contrary, it 
antedated the public school by nearly two centuries. 

In these schools the founders of this nation were educated. Here, a 
significant number of immigrants were tutored to citizenship, and the 
American way of life. 

In these institutions, dedicated men and women devoted themselves 
to educating the American Indian. And these were among the first 
schools to open their doors, on an equal basis, to Negro and white 
children, alike. 

Here was fashioned the American dream of equality for all— 
regardless of race, creed, or color. We now have an opportunity to 
make that dream a reality for all school children. 

The principle of my original proposal served as an anvil on which 
we were able to hammer out the landmark Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965-—and subsequent educational aid programs. 

H.R. 776, can now serve as a forge to fashion a truly equitable, 
dynamic, and diversified educational program that will fully recog- 
nize the rights of all students in our pluralistic society. 

I roe y urge that this legislation be reported out as quickly as 
possible. 





STATEMENT OF EVELYN KINNFY, PRESIDENT, INTER- 
COLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN STUDENTS, 


HELENA, MONT. i 
November 26, 1969 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


t 


1. That a women’s bureau be established in every branch of govern- 

~ cuit, not only the Labor Dept., e.g. under the U.S. Office of Education; 
2. That the special emphasis of the Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
opt. be commended, and funding for expansion be provided to 


How the Public Views Nonpublic Schools: A Study of the American Independent School, 
-` 4ege, Massachusetts, Otto F. Kraushaar, Director, July 29, 1969. 
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include more materials of use to the guidance worker who has not 
previously been trained to counsel women; . 

3. That the government should fund, sponsor, and initiate special 
training institutes (e.g., NDEA format) focusing upon women as a 
ultucally distinct group which requires an additional dimension of 
education of the generalist—professionals who may serve ir. a per- 
sonnel capacity, on campus as an advisor, counselor, or administrator ; 
and that industry be involved as well ; 

4. That educational institutions be urged to: 

(a) review current personnel policies affecting women ; 

(b) obtain and place women in all levels of faculty and admin- 
istration, in public and private sectors of educators of education ; 

(c) make public the policies and practices employed in admis- 
sions, financial aids, placements, etc.; and that all reports show 
data regarding male, female, and race; and that Federal funding 
be administered accordingly. 

5. That funding be provided for increased numbers of women to 
continue their education at the graduate level, including international 
travel and research grants for comparative studies; 

6. That some concern be expressed and that legislation be enacted 
to be removed the disparity between men’s and women’s salaries in the 
blue and white collar positions—and the professions! 


ES 


STATEMENT OF SIR JAMES PITMAN, K.B.E. 
LONDON, ENGLAND* 


November 26, 1969 


The Right to Read: Target for the Seventies 


On September 23, 1969, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, James 
E. Allen, Jr., established a national goal for the United States that 
by the end of the 1970’s no person will leave a school system anywhere 
in the United States without the ability to read properly. The Vew 
York Times reported that the Commissioner believed that the teaching 
of reading was the single most important function of education. He 
was said to believe that improving reading ability is a “simple, clear 

oal” that everyone could understand and that would appeal to both 
liberals and conservatives. 

The “right to read” crosses all political boundaries and, indeed, 
crosses oceans as well. For it was on the same day that there appeared 
in my country that most important report of the British Schools 
Council on an approach to literacy that had been under examination 
for several years. The report was entitled: i. t. a. An Independent 


Evaluation 

It is about i.t.a. (the Initial Teaching Alphabet) that I wish to 
speak today—with deep appreciation to Congressman Pucinski and 
this committee for the opportunity to do so. You have given me an 
opportunity, also, to thank the thousands of teachers and school admin- 
istrators and the tens of thousands of children in your country wh 
have already begun to make my lifetime dream of rationalizing t! 
learning-to-read process a reality. 


*This is a slightly abridged version of the original prepared statement. 
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Literacy: Long the Target for the Pitman Family 

This dream I have shared with my ancestors. More than a century 
ago, my grandfather, Isaac Pitman, began work on Improving our 
Roman alphabet. Also the inventor of Pitman shorthand, Isaac Pitman 
left his career as a schoolmaster to devote his entire life to alphabetic 
concerns. It was he, over a century ago, who saw that the use of an 
initial teaching alphabet would facilitate learning to read and write. 
He deeply influenced my own work. And his goal was the same as 
that cited by Commissioner Allen two months ago. 


What is the Initial Teaching Alphabet? 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.) is a teaching and learning 
tool which makes it easier for our children to read our traditional 
alphabet. 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet has 44 symbols instead of the con- 
ventional 26. Each of the forty-four symbols represents one, and only 
one, sound. Twenty-four of the 44 symbols are the traditional ones; 14 
of the augmentations look very much like two familiar letters joined 
together. The other special symbols represent. the remaining phonemes 
of English. (See Exhibit I). The result is that whenever a child sees 
a symbol, it is read in its own meaningful way. 

In our conventional alphabet, 2000 or more visual patterns are used 
for the 40-plus sounds of English speech. For example, there are more 
than 20 separate ways of spelling the sound of “1”: 


I pie 

eye sigh 

aye aisle 

bye island 
choir, etc. 


In ita., only one symbol for the sound is used. Once the child 
associates each of the 1.t.a. symbols’with its respective sound, he can 
read and write any word he can say. As for the problems of capital 
letters—which introduce yet additional new visual patterns in our 
traditional system—in i.t.a. they do not exist. A larger version of the 
letter becomes its capital. Within the design of the letter and its use as 
a consistent symbol are built other special considerations which reduce 
the differences between the appearances of words in the Initial Teach- 
ing Alphabet and in the conventional alphabet. With this consistent 
tool, a child’s earliest experience at school demonstrates to him that 
his reason can be depended on—that once he has learned a fact, he can 
apply it successfully. Success becomes a continuing part of his school 
ore 

he i.t.a. is not spelling reform, nor is it a phonetic alphabet. The 
i.t. a. is a special learning tool. It is a tool with built-in devices to make 
the transition to the alphabet and spelling children will use for the 
rest of their lives easy and rapid. 

Like the training wheels on a bicycle, i.t.a. is temporary, helpful, 
and safe. It is discarded when the child has developed the skills, the 
experience, and the confidence to press on without it. 

In the United States, the average child moves from i.t.a. to the 
Iphabet he will use for the rest of his life within the first year of 

*hool. In my country, where children begin reading a year or two 
rier than they do in the United States, most children make the 
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move to the “grown-up” alphabet in a year and a half. Both in England 
and America, they make this change with a heightened literacy, a 
fluency that research has shown to be significantly beyond that of 
children taught conventionally—and with an interest. in learning, in 
words, and in school itself that will stand them in good stead from 
that moment on. 

I should point out that i.t.a. is not a method but a medium. It can 
be used, just as our regular alphabet can be used, to teach either by 
the “phonic” method or by the “look-say” method. It can be used on 
the educational hardware which today so attracts some of our mech- 
anistic colleagues. It. can be used in programmed instruction. It can 
be colored. It is, in short, a tool, to be used creatively by those people 
who apply their God-given creativity to helping children. And finally, 
it is not proprietary nor is its use copyrighted. Any publisher, any 
machine manufacturer, any teacher, is free to use my Initial Teaching 
Alphabet, and I wish him Godspeed in his endeavors. 

The Development of i.t.a. in England 

In the Spring of 1960, I succeeded, after years spent creating a 
favorable climate, in persuading Lionel Elvin, Director of the Uni- 
versity of London’s Institute of Education, and Dr. W. D. Wall of the 
National Foundation of Educational Research in England and Wales 
to recommend to their respective governing bodies that i.t.a. research 
be undertaken. The project was given the blessing of the Minister of 
Education, of the Secretaries of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees and the National Union of Teachers. An expert committee was 
appointed to initiate the inquiry and give it guidance, and a Reading 
Research Unit at the University of London was established. 

In 1961, the first British experiment in i.t.a. was begun. The overall 
findings of the first British experiment were widely accepted. They 
provided support for the basic premise that the orthodox alphabet 
and spelling are serious causes of difficulty in the early stages of learn- 
ing to read and write, that i.t.a can achieve a sizeable improvement in 
children’s reading standards and can reduce the number of nonreaders. 

Subsequent research and investigation culminated in the recent 
Schools Council report by Professor F. W. Warburton and Dr. Vera 
Southgate. We finally have an 7.t.a.: An Independent Evaluation, an 
assessment of the available evidence in England: It is a most exhaustive 
examination of the Initial Teaching Alphabet; it collects and reports 
on the comments of teachers and administrators, and it makes a de- 
tailed appraisal of seventeen specific i.t.a. research projects both in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States. 

The conclusion of this 300-page report, given most succinctly, 1s 
that “it would appear that the best. way to learn to read in traditional 
orthography is to learn to read in the Initial Teaching Alphabet.” 

Today, almost 20 percent of all British children now learn to read 
with i.t.a. This has been the case—despite budgetary stringency (far 
beyond anything that you in the United States have experienced), 
despite a certain love of the past which is perhaps both our blessing 
and our bane, and despite the reluctance endemic to all educational 
communities to set forth on unchartered voyages, even if those voyages 
should lead to new worlds. 

The variety of nonreaders who have benefited from i.t.a. is signi“ 
cant. To take only one example, with adult nonreaders, i.t.a. has bz 
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used by our military at the Royal Army School of Preliminary Educa- 
tion. Major Colin Stevenson reported : 

After some three years’ experimentation, we were able to state that, in 
our particular situation, i.t.a. has a very important part to play in alleviat- 
ing reading retardation in adults. A substantial contribution to its effective- 
ness is undoubtedly the easy success rate which is achieved. The results far 
exceeded anything hitherto achieved at the school by conventional remedial 
methods. 

I cite the work in Major Stevenson’s Command simply to indicate 
the range of application of this new tool in England. 

It is my hope that the authority of the recent Schools Council 
report will help to spur more British educators to put aside those 
twin deterrents to change—specious economic reasoning and visceral 
resistance to innovation. It is my belief tht we in England can no 
longer afford the high human cost of illiteracy—if we ever could. 


The Development of 7.t.a.in the United States 


The high cost of illiteracy is not less in the United States, American 
educators were alert to the i.t.a. research begun in England, and in 
1963, approximately 600 children in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, par- 
ticipated in the first large i.t.a. study conducted in the United States, 
thanks to the financial support provided by the Ford Foundation. By 
its fifth birthday in the United States, it was reasonable to estimate 
that almost a half-million American children had learned to read with 
i.t.a. There are i.t.a. classes in every state in the United States. Ten 
— of all United States school systems have at least one i.t.a. 
class. 

Scores of corporations are involved in the production of i. t. a. ma- 
terials, There are over a thousand titles of children’s books available 
in i.t.a., and a vast array of supplementary educational materials. 

By the summer of 1968, Professor J. R. Block, Chairman of the 
Psychology Department of Hofstra University and Director of the 
American i.t.a. Foundation, estimated that over 50 studies had at- 
tempted to use some kind of a control group for comparison purposes 
with an i.t.a. group. (There are many more than 50, but many have 
been based on subjective conclusions and observations unsupported b 
— data or not analyzed with sophisticated statistical coals) 
In the 50 studies which would meet the criterion of the use of control 
groups, a conservative estimate suggests that over 25,000 children have 
been studied, and the cumulative research costs must clearly be in excess 
of $1 million. Few education innovations can claim as much research 
over as long a period of time. 

In evaluating this research, it is important to note that the vari- 
ability of these studies makes one even more confident in generalizing 
from the results than might otherwise be the case. A wide variety of 
measures of reading, writing, and other language arts skills have 
been used; thus, the findings are not restricted to a single definition 
of reading. Both small- and large-scale studies have been conducted— 
many with U.S. Office of Education support. In addition, a wide 
range of students and teachers has been involved in the various 
experimental and control groups: urban, suburban, and rural, in all 
najor geographic areas. The children have ranged from those who are 
‘verely educationally disadvantaged to those who are intellectually 

*ted. The teachers have been of all varieties and levels of experience. 
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With all this variety, it is important to note that the pattern of re- 
search results remains the same, and in fact is so clear that one can 
reasonably predict the results of any given study with considerable 
confidence. 

Most studies have shown that 1.t.a. taught children to read signif- 
icantly better than their counterparts who were taught to read with 
traditional orthography. No study undertaken thus far has shown 
that there is any danger that i.t.a. children will score lower than 
children taught in the conventional alphabet. 

As recently as October 24, 1969, Dr. Robert J. Purdy, Los Angeles 
Assistant Superintendent of Education, reported how i.t.a. fared 
among a their innovational reading programs: 

The elementary schools, in varying numbers, have utilized over the past 
three years more than 20 pilot or experimental programs involving new, 
innovative teaching materials in reading. To date, with a single exception, 
there is no evidence of unique or unusual achievement as a result of the use 
of these materials. The exception is at one school which for one year has 
used the i.t.a. program. 

In Paducah, Kentucky, where all first-graders use 1.t.a., the Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, Mrs. Virginia Walker, said: 

We are convinced it is the best method, and now we have the concrete 
data to support our convictions. 

In Florida, a pilot study begun three years ago at Bethune Elemen- 
tary, a low socio-economic area school with a predominantly Negro 
population, provided the impetus for a Poderlly funded three-year, 
in-depth study. When I was in Florida in June 1969, test results of 
youngsters after one year of i.t.a. reading compared with a control 
group studying traditional orthography were statistically significant 
in favor of the i.t.a.-taught readers, according to Robert Sipes, a 
Dade County research associate. When the young readers switched 
over to traditional orthography in the latter part of the first grade 
or somewhere in the second grade, they still tested higher. Non- 
experimental classes in i.t.a. owad good results in Key Biscayne, 
Villago Green, North Miami, and Shenandoah. 

Dr. Sipes said that parental worries about children adjusting to 
correct spelling and about the transitional period to traditional 
alphabet have proven groundless. 

Dr. Sipes’ response to transition and spelling questions is reinforced 
by a summary of the U.S. Office of Education Project NO 6-1651: 


The transition from i.t.a. to T.O. appears to be a relatively simple task. 
Pupils whose initial instruction was in i.t.a. recognized more words and 
were significantly better spellers at the end of the second grade (the 
superiority of i.t.a. pupils in spelling is especially interesting because ita. 
pupils found spelling difficult at the end of the first grade.) There appears 
to be little interference between the old learning (i.t.a.) and the new learn- 
ing (traditional orthography) as far as spelling and decoding words are 
concerned. ` 


As far as writing is concerned, those studies that have dealt at all 
with this important subject indicate clearly that children tend to 
write much longer and more interesting stories with i.t.a. than chil- 
dren taught with traditional orthography. 

The data on children’s attitudes and behavior is highly subjectiv- 
since adequately reliable, valid, and objective measures of such va: 
ables are not available. Nonetheless, to the extent that teacher oba 
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vations are valid, we find teachers consistently reporting that the 
children’s behavior in i.t.a. groups reflects high levels of self- 
confidence, independent behavior, ind generally positive attitudes to- 
wards school. There seems to be a consistent tendency for teachers to 
note that i.t.a. children seem to enjoy school to a far greater degree 
than children they had previously taught using traditional orthog- 
raphy. And the astonishing fact here is that “attitude” and “self- 
image” come up time and time again as noteworthy by-products of 
the 1.t.a. learning experience. 

From remedial classes in Bethlehem to classes for the deaf in Brook- 
lyn, to Mexican-Americans in Texas, to prison iliterates in Oregon 
State Penitentiary, the story is the same: 

A 75 percent drop in remedial cases in Bethlehem is credited 
to i.t.a. (Elizabeth Everett, reading adjustment teacher 

Utilization of i.t.a. with the young hearing impaired child 
enables him to learn to read, speak, and write simultaneously. 
— Francis Solano, C.S.J., St. Francis de Sales School for 

af) 

i.t.a. allows the introduction of all elements (reading, writing, 
hearing, speaking, and understanding) of English from the very 
beginning. 

This totality of presentation allows an acceleration of learning 
due possibly to the maximum contact involved. 

i.t.a. largely minimized phonic problems of English for the 
student who has Spanish as a first language. 

i.t. a. minimizes lingual interference. 

i.t.a. helps minimize the fear element and instills early and con- 
tinuing confidence in the student. (James Larick, St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal School, Brownsville, Texas) 

It is the consensus of the certified instructors who have worked 
with remedial groups since September, 1961, that the i.t.a. pro- 
gram is the most successful remedial program we have attempted 
and the results presently indicate this. We have concluded from 
our studies that the inmates find i.t.a. easier to learn because it is 
more consistent than T.O. The men, once indoctrinated to the 
program, receive it more enthusiastically than T.O. because it 
has a wider interest range and is less juvenile in its approach. 
(William J. Pahrman, Oregon State ——— 

Clearly i.t.a. is past the stage of research and evaluation for pur- 
poses of comparing its effectiveness with that of the conventional, 26- 
letter alphabet. If the evidence on hand is not convincing, additional 
evidence will not convince, 

The major objection to i.t.a, in the United States at the present time 
is that its effects may not be sufficiently long lasting to justify its use. 
This response is particularly insidious. It is almost impossible to 
answer through research, since longitudinal studies are extremely 
difficult, expensive, and time-consuming to conduct, and one can rarely 
— to control the myriad variables which might affect the results. 

ut the real questions are first, for how long a time are the effects 

of training wheels on bicycles relevant ? Secondly, unless schools con- 
tinue to build on early-developed skills, change their curriculum to 
apitalize on new capabilities, and recognize the fine potential of their 
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young learners, they will have tragically wasted this opportunity and 
been prodigal of their human resources. 


Recommendations 


I hope that I have sufficiently shown that the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet is a most extraordinary weapon in the battle against illiter- 
acy. If an educator is not convinced today, after almost a decade of 
the most exhaustive experimentation with tens of thousands of chil- 
dren on several continents, he will not be convinced by my arguments 
or by still further replication of existing data. 

The real issue, and why I am here today, is to urge your acceptance 
of the help of this weapon and ask for your support—insofar as I, a 
visitor to your country, am permitted to do—for the goals expressed 
by your Commissioner of Education. Much of what I say as the 
developer of i.t.a. comes under the heading of “special” pleading rela- 
tive to this goal, and I beg your indulgence for this inescapable fact. 
My special pleading as the inventor, however, is not proprietary. I 
have given i.t.a. freely to anyone who would use it, and, indeed, dozens 
of American organizations (including the American Pitman com- 
panies) are taking a leadership role in commercial development of 
this alphabet. 

I urge that attention be paid by those in a position to do so to the 
rapid dissemination of those ideas which hold promise—and i.t.a. is 
such an idea. 

You have been most generous in your funding of research across the 
length and breadth of the earth, and yet we have ample evidence that 
there is insufficient application and utilization of the innovations 
demonstrated to be highly productive. For example, that most promis- 
ing report by Dr. Purdy of Los Angeles, to which I referred earlier, 
goes on to say that while i.t.a. was the only unique or unusual achieve- 
ment out of 20 pilot or experimental programs, this i.t.a. program of 
theirs “is being continued and extended to an additional school.” At 
this rate of implementation of innovation, I can presume—having 
visited Los Angeles—that it would take a century for the benefits of 
i.t.a. to extend across the length and breadth of that great city. 

Indeed, J have been informed that in another important American 
city, an experimental] i.t.a. program—funded by the Federal govern- 
ment—showed most positive results, only to remain unimplemented 
because Federal funding was available for yet another research in yet 
another area. The researchers somehow found it attractive to get those 
funds to prospect in another territory instead of mining that which 
they had proven to be a rich lode. 

What I take the liberty of suggesting, therefore, is that some con- 
sideration be given to legislation providing funds which would be 
applied to the implementation of proven innovative educational 
practice. 

I greatly appreciate the privilege of appearing before this Com- 
mittee and of joining with you in this most imaginative and worth- 
while enterprise. Let us all work together in order that Commissioner 
Allen’s target—insuring tho right to read for all—shall be achieved 
in the next decade. | 
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EXHIBIT I: The Initial Teaching Alphabet 


£ b c d c€ 


face 





fghijk 


feet 


IlImnepr 


letter man nest over pen gir! 
rs tuev w 
ted spoon tree us voice window 

ZS wh @ 
yes zebra daisy when chair 

th fh 3 g 
th the shop television = rg 


aqaaaelo 


father ball cap egg miik box 


u @ @ OU o 


buok spoon 
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STATEMENT OF REV. MSGR. JAMES C. DONOHUE, DIREC- 
TOR, DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFER- 
ENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


December 3, 1969 


Although the primary concern of the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education of the United States Catholic Conference is the 
continued welfare and improvement of Catholic schools, the Division, 
like other responsible agencies in American education, realizes that all 
American schools—public and private nonprofit, church-related as 
well as nondenominational—are united in the effort to provide better 
education for the country’s children and young people, and that in a 
very real sense the well being of the total American educational enter- 
prise depends on the health of each individual segment. If one sector 
of American education 1s weakened, to that extent all are weakened. 
They are interdependent, and what happens in one has an immediate 
impact on the others. 

his is evident in regard to the issues which we are discussing 
today—the financial viability of American schools and the role of the 
Federal government in this area. American education at all levels and 
in all sectors is currently facing grave economic problems. For instance, 
as an article in the October 20 U.S. News & World Report points out, 
at a time when the cost of public education has nearly doubled over 
what it was 10 years ago, taxpayers are becoming more and more reluc- 
tant to approve new bond issues to support. these soaring expenses. 
Thus, whereas in fiscal year 1965 voters rejected only about 25 per- 
cent of new school bond issues, in fiscal 1969 the rejection rate rose to 
a disturbing 43 percent. 

Undoubtedly many factors have contributed to this situation, but 
the most fundamental is the simple reluctance of the already hard- 
pressed taxpayer to contribute substantially more for the support of 
public schools at this time. There is, it seems, a taxpayers’ revolt 
abroad in the land, and, regrettably, public education is among the tar- 
gets of this revolutionary wrath. 

As I have said, the financial problems of the public schools cannot 
be separated from the financial problems of the private nonprofit 
schools—for the simple reason that they have a direct bearing on one 
another. Unfortunately, the argument is heard in some quarters that, 
at a time when public schools are feeling a financial pinch, it is out 
of the question to consider increased public support of private non- 
profit schools. The pie is just so big, according to this line of thought, 
and when there are no longer enough slices to go around, it is the pri- 
vate nonprofit schools which will have to do without. 

Apart from its insensitivity to the rights and interests of private 
nonprofit school students and their parents, however, this argument 
is a disservice to public education. It oversimplifies a complex issue 
and, 1f followed to its logical conclusion, would create a situation which 
would be disastrous to both public and private nonprofit schools. Let 
me explain why this is so. 

I have had occasion to say before that the very existence of priva’ 
nonprofit schools in the United States is threatened today. I do r. 
expect to see the total disappearance of these schools in this count: 
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but. I do consider it entirely possible that financial pressures could 
force a drastic reduction in the number of Catholic school elementary 
and secondary students over the next five years. I do not wish to play 
the role of Cassandra, and so I do not. say that this will necessarily 
happen. But I regard it as a real possibility which no one seriously 
concerned with the future of American education can afford to ignore. 

The decline in enrollment in Catholic schools over the past several 
years—a decline brought about by financial pressures forcing cutbacks 
in the Catholic school effort—has, after all, already been substantial. 
Enrollment in Catholic elementary and secondary schools has dropped 
from 5.6 million in the 1964-65 school year to an estimated 4.86 million 
in the current school year—a decline of three-quarters of a million 
students in only five years. Furthermore, the process seems to have 
been accelerating, in that the decline in enrollment. in the two school 
vears just prior to this one was a full half-million. 

But—and this is the heart of the point I am attempting to make— 
it would be a tragic error to suppose that these figures reflect a problem 
for Catholic schools only. On the contrary, as Catholic schools are an 
integral part of the total American educational enterprise, so the 
enrollment. decline they have suffered in recent years has had a direct 
and immediate impact on the public sector of American education. 

The reason is obvious. When children leave a Catholic school which 
has closed or been forced to cut back its operations for financial rea- 
sons, they do not vanish. They go to school somewhere else, and “some- 
where else” means the local public school. 

The dollars and cents implications for public schools are clear. The 
more former students of Catholic schools enroll in public schools, the 
more public schools will be obliged to provide additional teachers, 
classrooms, equipment, and materials—and this at. precisely the time 
when they are increasingly hard pressed for funds. Indeed, the con- 
clusion seems inescapable that the present finanical crisis in public 
education is made worse by the financial crisis in nonpublic education. 

The available figures demonstrate that this is no fantasy. For 
instance, it is estimated that taxpayers in the Detroit area have paid 
some $90 million over the past four years to accommodate in public 
schools some 50,000 former Catholic school students who have been 
forced out of Catholic schools which have closed, consolidated, or cur- 
tailed classes. This is, furthermore, a continuing expense, since these 
students will continue to be a drain on the taxpayers’ pocketbook for 
«s long as they remain in public school. 

Nation-wide, the pattern is the same. A recent report by the National 
Catholic Educational Association, pointing to the loss of 500,000 stu- 
dents in the past two years and an estimated future loss of 156,000 
this fall as against last year, states: 

Based on the latest national per-pupil cost-figure for the public schools, 
which is $638, the inability of the Catholic schools to provide education 
for the half-million pupils whom it turned over to the public school rolls 
during the past two years means a minimum increase in school taxes 
of $315.8 million annually. Because most Catholic schools are in the 
large urban centers where public school costs are higher than the na- 


tional average—for example, a figure of $1,100 per pupil was published 
recently for New York City—the actual tax increase is probably well 
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over a third of a billion dollars per year. If the further drop in enroll- 
ment expected this fall stays at the relatively modest 156,000 pupils 
that seems possible now, the annual tax bill will still increase another 
$100 million at a minimum. 

Quite obviously, then, the present financial crisis in Catholic educa- 
tion is contributing—inadvertently but unavoidably—to the financial 
crisis in public education. From this point of view alone, it is sound 
public policy to extend increased public assistance to private nonprofit 
schools. Their supporters are, after all, not seeking 100 percent sub- 
sidy from public funds. Rather, they are asking for relatively modest 
assistance from the public sector—supplementing but not replacing 
their own voluntary support of these schools—assistance directed, fur- 
thermore, to the secular aspects of their educational programs which 
so clearly perform a public service function. 

That private, nonprofit, church-related schools do perform such a 
function is, incidentally, no exclusive discovery of their supporters but 
is rather a point of view subscribed to by the United States Supreme 
Court in the 1968 Allen decision, which upheld the constitutionality 
of New York’s program of lending textbooks to students in church- 
related schools. It is worthwhile in this context to recall the passage 
in which Mr. Justice White, speaking for the Court’s majority, wrote 
as follows: 

Underlying these cases [previous cases involving government assist- 
ance to nonpublic education], and underlying also the legislative judg- 
ments that have preceded the Court decision, has been a recognition that 
private education has played and is playing a significant and valuable 
role in raising national levels of knowledge, competence, and experience. 
Americans care about the quality of the secular education available to 
their children. They have considered high quality education to be an 
indispensable ingredient for achieving the kind of nation, and the kind 
of citizenry, that they have desired to create. Considering this attitude, 
the continued willingness to rely on private school systems, including 
parochial systems, strongly suggests that a wide segment of informed 
opinion, legislative and otherwise, has found that those schools do an 
acceptable job of providing secular education to their students. This 
judgment is further evidence that parochial schools are performing, in 
addition to their sectarian function, the task of secular education. 

Thus, we have seen two reasons why private nonprofit schools should 
survive, and why it is sound public policy to provide government as- 
sistance to help ensure their survival and, more than that, their con- 
tinued existence as quality educational institutions. These reasons are 
the adverse impact that a large number of nonpublic school closin 
would have on the financial situation of public schools and on the 
American taxpayer, and the fact that private nonprofit schools do per- 
form a public service function in the provision of secular education to 
their students. Beyond these considerations, however, there is a third 
reason for extending public support to private nonprofit schools— 
protection of the values of diversity, freedom of choice, and healthy 
competition in American education. 

I am sure this point scarcely needs to be labored. In a pluralistic 
society such as our own, it is essential that we have an equally pluralis- 
tic educational system reflecting the diversity of society itself. The 
emergence of a monolithic, monopolistic school system in this country 
would be a threat to the intellectual vitality and liberty we prize 
Americans feel a special abhorrence toward monopoly, and we ha. 
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passed many laws to counteract monopolistic tendencies in a variety 
of social and economic areas. But a monopoly in the field of education 
would be especially contrary to the American system. The continued 
existence and health of private nonprofit schools is the best hedge we 
have against an education monopoly. 

Furthermore, only the existence of these schools makes a reality of 
our traditional commitment to free choice in education. Freedom 
which exists only in theory but cannot be exercised in fact is scarcely 
freedom at all. If freedom of choice in education is to continue to be 
a reality in this country, it is obvious that private nonprofit and 
church-related schools must continue to exist as genuine, available 
options for parents and students who choose them. The preservation 
of this freedom is certainly a legitimate object of public and govern- 
mental concern. 

Lastly, the existence of private nonprofit schools as effective dy- 
namic institutions of education provides an element of healthy competi- 
tion for public schools. This 1s, I should emphasize, not cut-throat 
competition, since public and nonpublic schools are partners in the 
total American educational enterprise. Rather, the presence on the 
scene of excellent nonpublic schools provides public schools with a 
continuing incentive to “try harder”—just as the existence of excellent 
public schools supplies the same incentive to nonpublic schools. 

In making these comments, I wish at the same time to emphasize 
that the precise vehicle or mechanism by which aid is directed to pri- 
vate nonprofit schools is of less importance now than recognition of 
the principle that such aid should be forthcoming, followed by im- 
plementation of the principle. Certain priorities do of course stand 
out among nonpublic school needs in the area of Federal assistance— 
these needs are the same as those of the public schools—and I hope 
will be given legislative acknowledgment. Thus, the first need of the 
present time is for support of instructional personnel costs; the second 
is for financial assistance for teaching equipment, materials, and facili- 
ties in order to improve the quality of instructional services. 

It is in these areas that rising expenses most seriously affect the 
ability of private nonprofit schools to continue, and Federal assist- 
ance, if it is to be meaningful, must take this fact into consideration. 
There are imaginative ways by which substantial aid can go to non- 
public school children in these areas, such as where the assistance is 
directed to secular subjects and helps to achieve the public purposes 
of education. Such an approach has been successfully embodied in the 
purchase-of-services plans enacted within the last year and a half 
in several States. In any case, it is clear that for the Federal govern- 
ment to furnish such aid for public school children and not to furnish 
it equally for nonpublic school children would contribute to the 
destruction of private nonprofit education, as we now know it. The 
Federal government would make a major contribution to the improve- 
ment of American education by assistance directed to instructional 
personnel costs and equipment and supplies, since the quality of edu- 
cation is directly related to the quality of the teacher and to the 
effectiveness of the tools with which teachers and students must work. 

With regard to equipment and facilities, Catholic schools are open 

o arrangements whereby title is vested in public officials, provided 
uly that their students have fair and unimpeded access to such 
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equipment and facilities. Again, Catholic schools are prepared to 
explore the possibilities of such things as shared-time plans for the 
utilization of new or existing facilities. I mention these things not 
to urge them upon the committee but simply to indicate the willing- 
ness of Catholic schools to consider a variety of approaches, unhamp- 
ered by fixed ideas to the effect that only one legislative solution is 
possible or acceptable. 

There can be no question of the urgent need for improved 
facilities of schools in many parts of the country, especially in low- 
income areas and large metropolitan areas. Our cities are burdened 
with school plants geared to nineteenth century requirements—when 
what are needed, particularly in low-income areas, are school facilities 
capable of rodin the creative education needed by young people 
from disadvantaged backgrounds. What is true here of the public 
sector of education is equally true of the nonpublic sector. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased and honored at the opportunity to 
comment on the important legislation it is considering. The holding 
of these hearings is testimony to Congress’ commendable recognition 
of the Federal government's role in education. Considering the finan- 
cial problems of the schools—and of the States and Localities from 
at they receive most of their funds—it is clear that in the years 
ahead the Federal government will have to increase its support of 
education substantially in order to fulfill its responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee has listed as subjects for comment 
five bills regarding Federal assistance to education, four of which 
propose specific programs of financial assistance. I am pleased to 
note that each of these four bills attempts to make some provision 
for the participation of private nonprofit schools and their pupils in 
the benefits of the Federal funds. 

Before commenting on the individual bills, I would like to commend 
the authors and sponsors of all of them for their recognition that 
Federal assistance to education should benefit all children, whether 
they attend public schools or private nonprofit schools, including 
chucch-related schools. It occurs to me that this recognition is the 
first, step toward development of a truly adequate Federal policy for 
education in the 1970s. 

As I have noted earlier, the Supreme Court has recognized the 
public purpose of private nonprofit schools in our system of educa- 
tion. In addition, a growing number of States are adopting educational 
policies which utilize the private sector in education to serve the 

ublic purpose. I would urge your committee to take notice particu- 

arly of the actions of the legislatures in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Ohio. 

It is now established policy in these States to provide State support 
for secular education in private nonprofit schools. The methods chosen 
by these legislatures vary somewhat from State to State, and include 
programs for purchase of services and salary supplements for teach- 
ers. An even larger number of States have adopted programs which 
involve State support of auxiliary services for children in private 
nonprofit. schools, 

The Congress itself, in recent years, has followed a policy of requir- 
ing the participation of chiidren in private nonprofit schools as < 
condition for State and Local public school agencies to qualify f- 
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Federal financial assistance. I need not mention all of these actions 
since the members of this committee are the ones who have provided 
the leadership in the development of this emerging national policy. 
For the record, I would mention the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, the Migrant Education Act, the Bilingual 
Education program, the various acts for the education of the handi- 
capped, the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act and, of course, the 
Vocational Education Amendmenis of 1968, which originated with this 
committee under the leadership of the present Chairman. In all of 
these acts, Congress has made some provision for children in private 
nonprofit schools, The amount of participation and the means b 
which private nonprofit schools have been involved have varied with 
the educational needs of the children and the Federal purpose to be 
achieved. This is as it should be, and I would suggest that the same 
flexibility should be maintained in the development of future Federal 
assistance programs. 

Congress has the power, and the ability, to vary its actions to 
achieve the Federal purpose, in the area of education, as well as in 
other areas of national concern. Thus, a program such as Title I, 
ESEA, to improve the educational opportunities of economically and 
educationally-deprived children might adopt one approach for the 
private nonprofit schools and their children, while a program of 
Improving library and instructional media services, such as Title II, 
ESEA, adopts another. In terms of the bills pending before this com- 
mittee, my point is that the provisions of Title I, ESEA, might, or 
might not, be an appropriate method for achieving the public purpose 
of educational opportunity for children in both public and private 
nonprofit schools. 

H.R. 10833 seeks to provide a system of Federal grants to States and 
ultimately, local education agencies for “improving elementary an 
secondary teachers’ salaries, for meeting the urgent needs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and for other purposes.” All school- 
age children, those in private nonprofit schools as well as those in po 
lic schools, would be counted in determining the amount of Federal 
funds which each State would receive. But there is no adequate require- 
ment that all children would receive the benefits of the expenditure of 
the Federal funds. Authorization is given for use of Federal funds, in 
limited amount, to provide for “shared-time” programs for children 
in the private nonprofit schools. While “shared-time”’ is one method 
by which private school children can participate in sone Federal pro- 
grams, it does not seem appropriate for a program directed at improv- 
ing teachers’ salaries. I would suggest, if Congress is to provide Fed- 
eral supplements for teachers’ salaries, that the Act require the States 
to provide equal supplements to the salaries of teachers in private 
nonprofit schools who are providing secular educational services. This 
i — done in some States and it would be a proper use of Federal 

unds. 

H.R. 11546 would provide a national program of assistance to the 
States for the stated purpose “of achieving equalized excellence in 
schools throughout the Nation over a ten-year period.” As in H.R. 
10833, all school-age children are counted in determining the amount 
f Federal financial aid grants to the States, but the children in pri- 

ute nonprofit schools would not share equally in the benefits. Educa- 
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tional excellence and equalization of educational opportunity are de- 
sirable goals for a Federal program. The inclusion of language adopted 
from Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(Section 7 (a) (2), of the bill) that provision be made for children 
in private nonprofit schools through such programs as dual enrollment 
and mobile educational services would not achieve the stated purpose 
of the bill. 

If our goals are excellence and equalization of opportunity, the 
Federal act should include provision for equal sharing of Federal 
funds to improve the educational opportunity available to children 
in private nonprofit schools. A requirement that States utilize the 
Federal grants to purchase secular educational services, to provide 
salary supplements to teachers of secular subjects, or to provide facili- 
ties for secular education of children in private nonprofit schools could 
be included in anv Federal act along the lines of H.R. 11546. 

H.R. 517 would provide Federal grants for construction of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and supplemental educational centers. 
The program would be directed toward improving facilities for 
“areas with concentrations of children from low-income families” and 
Federal funds could be used for construction, reconstruction, renova- 
tion, and improvement of elementary and secondary schoo] facilities 
(including preschool facilities) to meet the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children. The same standards that would 
be applied for determining the needs of public school children could 
be applied to the needs of children attending private nonprofit schools. 
While H.R. 517 makes some provision for children in private non- 
profit schools to participate in its benefits—by providing for special 
projects in which they may take part under shared-time or dual en- 
rollment arrangements—the bill is deficient. I submit that, in a con- 
struction program, Congress should provide in clear language for 
facilities for private nonprofit school children in the secular areas of 
education which have been recognized by some States and the courts. 

Congressman Delaney in a singularly eloquent presentation of his 
bill, H.R. 776, has provided the committee special insights on parental 
rights in education and the abiding American dream for equity. He 
emphasized the need for diversity as a cardinal element of education 
in a pluralistic society. His suggested solution to the crisis in education 
is to authorize an annual financial grant to each child attending 
school—whether public or private nonprofit. His confidence is resided 
in parents to make a prudent choice for the educational welfare of 
their children. His method is a simple one; merely provide the parents 
with an educational grant to be made available to the school selected 
for the education of their children. He would limit payment to chil- 
dren attending private nonprofit schools to the endorsement of both the 
parent and an anih school official of that institution. Payments 
for public school children would be made directly to a school district. 
In this way the bill assures that the Federal grant is in fact applied to 
education—a valid public purpose that the Federal government is free 
to support. The bill prohibits Federal interference. We believe the bill _ 
would be strengthened if provisions were adopted to make clear 
that private nonprofit schools were free to use payments only for th. 
secular aspects of education provided the children in those institution 

H.R. 9866 would set forth a Congressional statement on a nation 
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educational policy and direct the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to initiate a comprehensive study on the formulation of a plan 
to implement such a a SA Such a Congressional statement would 
seem to be needed and the one proposed by H.R. 9866 appears to be 
adequate. I would like to note that, as formulated in H.R. 9866, the 
statement of national educational policy would recognize the role of 
both public and private nonprofit educational agencies and institu- 
tions. Thus, I would endorse the purpose of H.R. 9866. 

Naturally, any future Federal-assistance-to-education programs 
should spell out clearly the recognized prohibition in use of public 
funds for “religious” instruction or worship. But such prohibition need 
not inhibit the Federal government in its legitimate purpose of im- 
proving the “secular” education of all children, those m private non- 
profit schools and public schools. This nation has an educational system 
which recognizes and approves pluralism and parental rights. Any 
Federal aid program should do the same. l l 

In concluding, I would like to point out that Catholic schools, despite 
their present grave financial problems, are not seeking 100 percent sub- 
sidy—or anything approaching it—from public sources. Catholics re- 
main committed to their schools and to their alphas What they are 
seeking now is simply the rather minimal additional assistance— 
over and above their own continued voluntary support—which will 
make it possible for these schools to continue in business as quality 
educational institutions. The public policy considerations in favor of 
government aid to nonprofit private church-related schools are over- 
whelming. First, mass closings of these schools would result in finan- 
cial—and educational—chaos in the public schools and a greater 
burden on taxpayers. Second, as the Supreme Court has pointed out 
church-related schools give secular education to their students, and 
thus they perform a true public service function which can and should 
be aided by government in view of its concern for the quality educa- 
tion of all citizens, not just those who happen to attend public schools. 
Third, the continued existence and health of nonpublic schools are es- 
sential to educational pluralism in our pluralistic society, and to true 
freedom of choice in education and. the maintenance of healthy com- 
petition in educational matters. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI MORRIS SHERER, EXECUTIVE 
PRESIDENT, AGUDATH ISRAEL OF AMERICA, NEW 
YORK, N.Y. 


December 3, 1969 


Agudath Israel of America is a national Orthodox Jewish movement 
which has for almost a half century been involved in the educational 
interests of children. Our leadership includes the most distinguished 
scholars in Judaism, and our membership includes thousands of par- 
ents of school children, primarily atten ing Jewish all-day schools. 

_ Together with all Americans, we deeply sense the urgency of mas- 
‘ve increased aid to the educational needs of our country’s children 
the seventies. Education is at the root of all our domestic problems, 

1 despite all the other pressing commitments of our government, 
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we will have to face up to this furdamental need to provide quality 
education to all onr children. 

In coping with this problem, it is our plea that you should not 
overlook the needs of those children whose parents have chosen to 
enroll them in nonpublic schools. And on this issue, let us not mince 
words. We have moved forward a giant distance since I first appeared 
before the House Education Subcommittee almost a decade ago to 
plead for the recognition of the nonpublic schools as equal partners 
in the American educational plan. This concept, which seemed revolu- 
tionary at the beginning of the sixties, is now an accepted mode of 
thinking at the beginning of the seventies. 

This progress is evident in the declaration by the United States 
Supreme Court in the 1968 Ad/en decision that “This judgment is 
further evidence that parochial schools are performing, in addition 
to their sectarian function, the task of secular education.” The new 
long-awaited Master Plan for New York City, recently made public 
by New York City’s Planning Commission, clearly maintains that a 
method must be found of subsidizing the nonpublic schools. 

The question, then, is no longer whether or not nonpublic school 
children should be included in government education aid programs; it 
is: what form this method of support should take. The fact. that mod- 
ern educators are already preparing for this certain eventuality can 
best be seen from the recently-released report by the State Education 
Department of the study made by the State University of New York 
on the various possibilities for expanding financial assistance to non- 
public schools. 

We urge that your committee, in considering any education aid leg- 
islation, should he mindful of the importance of guaranteeing equal 
treatment for nonpublic school children, as relates to their secular 
studies. The era of tokenism, of attempting to appease the nonpublic 
school interests with left-over crumbs from the public educational 
table, is now over as we enter the seventies. The spiraling costs of 
_ tuition have transformed the basic American right of freedom of 
choice for education into a myth and an illusion. If we are to help 
these nonpublic school children, then let us do it in a meaningful 
manner and not merely go through the motions of pacifying so-called 
“pressure groups.” 

With specific reference to several of the bills before your commit- 
tee, H.R. 776, the “Schoolchildren’s Assistance Act of 1969,” intro- 
duced by Congressman Delaney, is basically sound in its concept 
because it is based on the child-benefit theory which has become a pillar 
of American thinking on education aid programs, While the amount 
of the allotment leaves much to be desired, it nevertheless deserves 
very serious consideration because conceptually it hews to the new 
educational thinking of the seventies: all school children must be 
treated alike. 

The concept of “shared time” implicit in H.R. 10833 and H.R. 11546 
makes these bills unacceptable to us because “shared time” is an unreal- 
istic solution to a real problem. Parents of children attending Jewish 
day schools, for example, would refuse to cooperate with a program 
which flies in the face of the basic educational philosophy of tF- 
Jewish-sponsored schools, which attempt to mold the entire personalit: 
of the child into one homogeneous unit through utilizing teachers w' 
are compatible with the over-all aims of the school. 
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H.R. 9866 is meritorious and deserves support, because it calls for 
a commission to make a comprehensive study of our national educa- 
tional policy, and demonstrates common sense by including represent- 
atives of the nonpublic educational systems, 

The question which we must answer is how can we forthrightly 
develop educational programs which would provide a realistic fair 
share of the American educational dollar for nonpublic school students, 
so that in practice—not only in theory—they should cease to be second- 
class citizens, The seventies will determine the fate of our American 
society, which is torn apart by many conflicts. A better education, 
which would counteract the mood of permissiveness and self-indulgence 
that has engulfed the youth of our nation, is the key to a better 
America, 





STATEMENT OF RABBI BERNARD GOLDENBERG, DIREC- 
TOR, SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR HEBREW DAY 
SCHOOLS (TORAH UMESORAH), NEW YORK, N.Y. 


December 4, 1969 


I have the honor to represent the National Society for Hebrew 
Day Schools—Torah Umesorah. Our appreciation is hereby extended 
for this opportunity to present the position of the American Hebrew 
Day School Movement on the educational needs of the seventies. The 
movement comprises 362 elementary and secondary schools throughout 
the States which offer programs of instruction in both the secular and 
religious areas of study. 

Our organization was founded in 1944, in order to foster the growth 
of Hebrew Day Schools in America. At present, there are 362 Hebrew 
Day Schools in the United States, of which 246 are elementary, while 
116 are secondary schools. These schools are located in 125 cities in 
29 States from coast to coast The aggregate student enrollment of 
these schools is 73,000. Our organization was directly instrumental in 
founding nearly 300 of these schools, but we service all the schools in 
the movement through the provision of administrative and teaching 
personnel, supervisory services, curricular programs, textbook mate- 
rials, loans and grants, educational aids and literature. We sponsor 
five teacher training institutes in New York, Baltimore, Chicago, and 
Cleveland, respectively, as well as a National Association of Hebrew 
Day School Principals and a National Association of Hebrew Day 
School P.T.A.’s. Our national body is acknowledged to be the repre- 
sentative agency of the Jewish Day School movement in America. 

The Jewish Day School has the objective of providing intensive 
instruction in both the area of secular, general education and that of 
Jewish religious education, and it seeks to accomplish both on highly 
exacting levels. It strives to inculcate in its pupils a rich knowledge 
and fervent love of their American heritage and homeland, a firm 
sense of civic responsibility, and an enduring commitment to the pur- 
‘suit of academic excellence in the sciences and the humanities, side 
zy side, with a high regard for ethical norms and abiding loyalty to 

ae principles it precepts of the Jewish religious tradition. In es- 
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sence, the Hebrew Day School is committed to the building of a syn- 
thesis between the values of Judaism and the best of American culture. 

It should be noted, also, that while almost the entire movement is 
united in basic principle, the Hebrew Day Schools are most properly 
classified as private schools, since they are individually autonomous 
in operation. They are likewise maintained financially in part by pay- 
ment of prescribed tuition fees on the part of the parents of the ale 
and in part by voluntary contributions made by sympathetic indi- 
viduals and groups. On the average, approximately 40 percent +f the 
budgets is covered by tuition. The tuition rates are approximately 
$400 to $600 per year; but in the large metropolitan communities, 
where the majority of these schools are found, a large percentage of 
the parents have very limited economic earnings, which makes them 
dependent on tuition grants, should they wish to enroll their children 
in a Jewish Day School. Since Day School parents consider both Day 
School religious instruction and the finest possible program of secular 
instruction as equally vital for their children, the economically under- 
privileged among them are faced with the agonizing choice of either 
failing to provide adequately for the religious education of their chil- 
dren, or of being driven into desperate financial straits when they 
seek to send their children to Jewish Day Schools—whose standards 
are themselves jeopardized by inability to meet the constantly rising 
budgetary requirements imposed by the needs of our time. 

With reference to the achievements of the Day Schools, the scho- 
lastic standards maintained by these schools throughout the country 
and the subsequent record of academic achievement of their graduates 
have been exemplary and have won the enthusiastic approval of many 
public school educators as well. Amongst the graduates of Hebrew Day 
Schools, there is an impressive number of personalities who have won 
national and international renown in the professions, in academic 
and scientific endeavor, in the judiciary, and in government service. 

With reference to the General Studies Departments of the Day 
Schools, it should be noted that their curriculum is patterned after 
the course of study of the public schools, with much help and coopera- 
tion extended by local superintendents of schools. Their cooperation 
has been so exemplary that Day School devotees have often noted 
with pride that some of the “best friends” of the Jewish Day Schools 
are public school educators, The teaching personnel in the General 
Studies Departments are often themselves public school teachers, and 
are of widely varying religious backgrounds. 

The seventies, like the often ridiculed prosperity of the thirties, 
are not just around the corner—they are already here. And the hour 
glass which is ticking away the end of the sixties is introducing us 
rather quickly to the crowded agenda of the seventies. 

Obviously the agenda of the seventies has many explosive issues. 
But some of the explosive issues can be efficiently defused by setting 
higher educational goals, a more resolute moral purpose, and a greater 
role for government in education. If the past decade (post-Sputnik) 
alerted us to the need for educational excellence, then the next decade 
must, make such excellence commonplace—if we are to survive and if 
we are to survive as one nation indivisible with justice for all. 

One of the pressing items of the seventies is that of stuac.’ 
attending nonpublic schools. 
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As parents, as Jews, and as educators—deeply devoted to both ed- 
ucation and educational excellence—we feel that a rethinking on this 
problem of Federal aid to education is long overdue. Ours is an age 
when the pursuit of education is vested with an unparalleled urgency. 
Can we in this urgency deny millions of children attending nonpublic 
schools responsible educational opportunities? Is the social good of 
our society served by an approach which looks the other way while 
these millions of children are then imperatively urged by our own 
society and its built-in tensions to pursue educational excellence? 

A G.I. in Viet Cong is not asked whether he attended a public or a 
nonpublic school—only that he be ready to lay down his life for the 
sake of his country and its institutions, His G.I. dog tag says nothing 
of the schoo] he attended. The nonpublic school then served the state’s 
and society’s purpose—did it not? 

A scientist at Cape Kennedy pushing ahead the frontiers of space 
conquest for the sake of a stronger America 1s not asked whether he 
learned his basic science in a public or nonpublic school but only that 
he contribute his brain and his dedication for the sake of his country. 
The nonpublic school then served the state’s purpose, did it not? 

A research fellow at a university turning his nights into days so 
that we—all of us—cen be cured of what is incurable—is not asked 
whether he obtained his initial schooling in biology or his motivation 
to serve humanity in a nonpublic or public school. We ask only that 
God speed his efforts. 

The nonpublic schools then served the state’s and society’s purpose. 
Let us ask ourselves, is America richer or poorer because of these young 
men and women who have received their education in nonpublic 
schools? 

Let us note with a full measure of certainty, we ask not for support 
of religious aims and purposes—for we are staunch believers in the 
principle of church-state separation. We do, however, feel that Con- 
gressional concern for the seventies and onwards should allow millions 
of citizens-in-the-making to share in a reasonable manner in the ed- 
ucational efforts of our great country. Zt is not the creed of the child 
— should be the focus of our concern, but rather the need of the 
child. 

The state hesitates not one moment in prescribing standards and 
curricula for our children and in demanding scholastic achievements. 
These we welcome with enthusiasm. With it, however, we would also 
welcome a modicum of understanding of our needs and a recognition 
of our basic plea which is to recognize the legitimate secular educa- 
tional need of the child rather than his creed. 

Under the supervision of the state, we serve the public welfare by 
providing an educated citizenry. Standards are set. Credits are trans- 
ferred. Our nation in its defense forces, in its scientific quests, in its 
strivings for moral perfection, in its educational goals of good and 
welfare, accepts correctly the nonpublic schools ind their students as 
part of the national establishment. Thus, we are de facto and de jure 
part of the educational establishment and the state, but we are aliens— 
illegals—when it comes to financial support. 

Let me also discuss another basic facet of democracy which will 

‘2ed sharpening in the crowded agenda of the seventies. Pluralism in 
lucation is the right to choose between educational alternatives with- 
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out penalty. But if we are to have a pluralistic educational system, 
with all the good it implies, then such a system needs the financial 
encouragement of the state. 

No less a dispassionate group than the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
favored this approach when in its 1966 Task Force Report it recom- 
mended “the Federal government should consider legislation which 
would enable communities to adopt programs establishing a public- 
private option for all children.” 

A financial penalty attached to the exercise of one’s conscience is an 
infringement of free exercise. While the creative sense of shared pur- 
pose is the very greatness of a free people, there is no freedom of choice 
in education 1f parents have to pay substantial costs for educating 
their children, while free schools beckon them. 

The law sensibly commands us to send our children to school. And 
our conscience commands us to send our children to schools of our 
choice which we can ill afford. Thus there is an infringement on our 
freedom of conscience and choice. The gap must be bridged. And the 
bridging of that gap will produce a greater, stronger, and more 
resolute American society, rich with promise, abundant in loyalty, ful- 
filled in its vision of a more beautiful America. 

One additional point ought to be vitally considered. 

In the educational symphony that will allow the students of the 
seventies to taste of the American dream and spirit, it is imperative 
that the student in the nonpublic school be given his rightful role to 
play. Such a role in the seventies is no longer one of permissiveness. 
Such permissiveness was ascertained when our glorious country was 
born. Now it is the responsibility of the proper governmental agencies 
to guarantee our striving for educational excellence as it is our obliga- 
tion to fulfill that goal and dream. 

Many will be the voices as to educational methodology. A symphony, 
however, can only be one. The ideals of democracy, justice, and the 
ability to deploy skills learned in the school—this we are committed 
to do to meet the challenges of the seventies. Such a democracy as we 
desire breathes best in the nonpolluted air of a pluralistic society. Non- 
support of nonpublic schools serves as the death knell of a pluralistic 
educational system. Otherwise, pluralism becomes the equivalent of a 
parent in a high income tax bracket. 

Only through such funding of nonpublic schools will we gain the 
desiderata of a true TEA in education. All sectors concerned, 
all sectors treated fairly. And let no one tell us that the choice of non- 

ublic school education is the equivalent of a private choice involved 
in the purchase of a Cadillac. 

If one of our children in a poor neighborhood of Brookiyn does 
not. receive the help or the guidance he needs—does this refusal aid or 
abet the growth of our society? For a child who does not learn to read 
because of absence of a remedial program may grow up to be a menace 
to society, no matter which type of school he attends. 

If the dream of a young scientist-to-be is shattered by the cruel bind 
of an under-financed science program in the nonpublic schools, does 
this contribute to the fullness of the American dream or the wonderful 
potential of a fully-educated, creative American society ? 

In this effort of the seventies to aid the nonpublic school student 
we ask not for any wall to come down—except the wall of unfoundeè 
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fear. We ask not. for any principles to be shattered except the unholy 
principle of discrimination against millions of children. 

We look to Congress to lead us out of a blind alley into the free 
thoroughfare of creativity in education and responsibility to society. 
And that responsibility will include high on its scale of values the 
strengthening of the public school and guardianship of the principle 
of church-state separation. We look to you to make this exodus to full 
freedom and equality possible. Such an approach will allow full frui- 
tion in education for the principle of pluralism that is indigenous to 
democracy. 

Let us unshackle ourselves so that we deal responsibly with the 
genuine twentieth century task of the educational excellence of Ameri- 
can society. Let us not deal with the urgent problems of today and 
tomorrow with the binds and frustrations of yesterday. 





STATEMENT OF MELVIN M. KIESCHNICK, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF LUTHERAN SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN AND 
REPRESENTATIVE OF CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


December 4, 1969 


It is not my intention to further document the need for Federal 
involvement. in education. I believe we all concur that this need exists. 
I do want to reiterate the need for all Federal programs to be con- 
cerned explicitly about all of the people and all of the pupils of our 
great country. Since aid should be directed for the good of all pupils, 
I believe that the inclusion of children in the nonpublic schools is now 
taken for granted. 

But my testimony this morning is to be of a somewhat more personal 
nature. 

My experience in Hong Kong consisted of residing there and of 
serving there as a Director of Education for the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod for the period of 1956 to 1965, and with subsequent 
education-business trips in 1966 and again earlier this year. 

Hong Kong, a British Crown Colony inhabited primarily by Chi- 
nese, was the object of Japanese attack and conquest during World 
War IT. At the close of the war Hong Kong had a population of 
some 600,000 persons. I believe only two schools were in operation. 
Educational facilities were virtually nonexistent. Even while it was 
making some attempts to adjust to peace, the Communists moved 
south in China and vast hordes of refugees flowed into Hong Kong 
so that the potential school population was growing literally by the 
thousands each day. 
-The makeup of the population can be characterized in many ways. 
But for our purposes the following is significant. The Chinese people 
are a people with a deep and profound respect for education. The 
teacher is the person with the highest standing on a scale of occupa- 
tional values, Secondly, the refugee population had within it a tre- 
“endous educational resource of educated persons who understood 
‘he threat of a totalitarian system and had forsaken all to maintain 

2ir freedom. At the same time they brought with them the ills of 
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the Chinese system and the results of years of war so that a high pro- 
portion of the adults, especially the females, was illiterate. Thirdly, 
they were largely a people who were used to a rural life and were now 
being forced to adjust instantly to an urban situation. And finally, 
it was a very pluralistic society. Persons from a whole host of provinces 
came, each with his own dialect. The rich and the poor, the educated 
and the illiterate, the Buddhist. and Taoist, the animist and the 
Christian were all part of that vast cauldron of human chop suey. 

How to — with an educational program of such staggering 
dimensions? Several premises emerged and Cece operational prin- 
ciples: 1. The entire citizenry must be caught. up in and committed 
to providing education to as many people as possible. Total educa- 
tional resources from whatever source must be exploited. The system 
must operate within the framework of a very pluralistic society and 
yet must unite a people. Fourthly, the very nature of the Chinese, 
though developed through centuries of existence, demanded that edu- 
cation have a heavy moral accent. And finally, because of the vast 
demands for housing, food services, medical services, etc., etc., the 
financial resources available must be used in absolutely the wisest 
manner possible. 

Thus all those interested in education immediately operated with 
an incredible esprit de corps. There was a real determination to get 
the job done and to do it well. There was a great acceptance of the 
belief that a wide choice of educational opportunity should be pro- 
vided the citizens. There was a conviction in the midst of great educa- 
tional diversity that an operational unity could be maintained. 

What developed was one of the most amazing educational histories 
ever recorded—from virtually no schools in 1948 to 2,850 schools in 
1968; from less than 600 students engaged in forma] education at the 
close of the hostilities to more than 1 million only 20 years later. 

For our purposes today we shall examine only some aspects of the 
relative roles of the public and of the nonpublic sector in achieving this 
tremendous accomplishment. 

It was agreed that some unified control over all schools needed to 
be established. Thus the state set up requirements for the registration 
and certification of schools. To the state was granted: (1) the right 
to set up the standards and to certify the teachers; (2) the right to pro- 
tect the health of the children through control over school buildings, the 
number of pupils in each room, and size and ventilation of the school 
room; (3) the right to investigate the health of the teacher to prevent 
spread of tuberculosis; (4) the approval of textbooks; (5) general 
supervision of curriculum with students in all schools required to 
take government examinations at the end of the elementary school 
level and at the end of the secondary school level. 

At the same time the local schools had their own boards of control, 
they selected their own principal, they hired their own teachers, they 
devised their own timetables, they developed their own curricula 
within the broad categories of the state, and they controlled the en- 
trance into their schools. 

However, the state went farther than just granting the right of the 
nonpublic school to exist. The state realized that 1t was in its own 
interest to encourage the existence of nonpublic schools. The stat 
solicited the advice and consent of the nonpublic sector in all matto 
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relating to education. The state provided a wide variety of resources 
to help educate the children in the nonpublic school. 

It did so partially on the basis of sound economic principle. Funds 
were imed, If the state can have a good citizen educated in a non- 
publi: school, and can derive this education at a cost of, say, one-half 
that vhat it would cost in the public sector, the state figured that this 
was sound financial thinking. 

Let me briefly outline some types of state aid to nonpublic schools 
which emerged : 

1. Grants of land sites for school purposes. Nowhere is land more 
expensive than in Hong Kong. Much of the land was owned by the 
Crown. Thus the government provided to private groups 99-year leases 
on land. The annual rent for the land was very minimal—more than 
$1 per year, but so minimal that. cost. of land would not be a deterrent 
to erection of schools. 

2. Interest-free loans for the erection of schools. Schools built in 
places approved by government, designed in conformity with stand- 
ards for the public school, could receive government. assistance in the 
form of either 11-year interest-free loans or else 21-year loans at a rate 
of approximately 3 percent. per annum. These loans would be available 
for up to 80 percent of the cost. of the new school. 

3. Construction grants. Certain schools to be erected in areas of 
particular need or serving children in particular needs were entitled 
to outright grants. These grants inight be as high as 50 percent of the 
construction cost. In addition to the grants, the same building could 
(if qualified) also receive a 30 percent. interest-free loan. In each case, 
however, the sponsoring group must. provide at least 20 percent of the 
construction cost. And this cost could not be realized later from school 
fees. It represented the outright contribution by the sponsoring body. 
It was a part of its willing commitment to the total educational needs 
of the citizens. 

4, Aid to children. Although some churches or other humanitarian 
organizations did operate some free schools, virtually all schools oper- 
ated on receipts from tuition. Even the public schools charged a tuition 
of about $1 a month; however, this fee was waived in cases of proven 
financial need. In selected nonpublic schools the government did make 
available large amounts of tuition grants to parents of children. They 
were recommended by the individual school which had to establish 
criteria of financial needs, Some of these grants were based on need 
only, while others were based on a combination of need and scholar- 
ship. The payment went directly to the school, upon certification by 
the parent that his child was indeed enrolled during the month in 
question and upon certification by the school that the child had indeed 
paid his prescribed portion of the school fees. 

5. Aid to teachers in nonpublic schools. Certified teachers in selected 
schools were eligible for a government subsidy paid directly to the 
teacher. The amount was based upon the number of periods per week 
which this teacher spent in courses, the content of which was at least 
equivalent to that taught in the public school. Such aid was granted 
- as « subsidy in addition to that which the teacher received from the 
1onpublic school. The amount of the subsidy was such that the teacher 
ould under no circumstances receive an amount greater than he would 

receiving if he were rendering the same service in a public school. 
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Each month the nonpublic school supervisor verified that the teacher 
in question had indeed performed satisfactorily and had taught the 
prescribed number of periods. The teacher signed a statement indi- 
cating the exact amount received from the nonpublic school and the 
government sent the check directly to the bank designated by the 
teacher. In all cases the teacher had to be certified to be eligible. He 
was employed by the nonpublic school and responsible to it. 

6. Block grants to schools, For a period of time selected schools 
operated under a block grant system. The school simply prepared its 
statements showing all expenses and all receipts, and the government 
made a block grant (within specified limits) to cover the difference. 

7. Subsidized schools. The most liberal form of assistance went to 
schools designated subsidized schools, Fees received from parents were 
the same as in the public school. These fees were used for nonsalary 
purposes, All salaries and even some approved other operational ex- 
penses were paid by the government on the same scale to the nonpublic 
schou. >s to the public school. 


Wuat Arnoutr Controis? 


There were controls. 

1. All local school boards had to be approved by the government. 
The school boards were appointed by the sponsoring body but they 
were subject to approval by the state. 

2, All teachers had to be certified. 

3 All textbooks approved. 

4. All school calendars approved. 

5. ‘Teacher/pupil ratio approved. 

6. Examinations were given to all students in all systems, and non- 
public schools had to demonstrate the ability to perform up to norms. 

7. Public and nonpublic schools accepted the same inspections from 
the state. 

8. Uniform systems of accounting were introduced, all annual bal- 
ance sheets had to be certified by a public accountant as accurate and 
submitted for review by the government. 


Wuar Azsovur Freepoms? 


Did the nonpublic school thus lose its identity and actually merely 
become a public school administrated privately? The answer is a 
definite “NO.” And this is demonstrated by the fact that those oper- 
ating schools include almost all major religious bodies, including 
Roman Catholic, Angelicans, Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, It in- 
cluded several schools run by the Buddhists. It included nonpublic 
schools operated by the Chamber of Commerce and some even operated 
by labor unions. 

Each of our schools was permitted the right to formal courses m 
religion. In our schools we had four periods of religion per week. In 
addition, we had weekly chapel services. Of course, we received no 
state aid for any of these activities. No teacher would be reimbursed . 
for teaching these courses. But we had them freely. 

The school boards were selected by the sponsoring body. It was thes 
school boards who hired and fired the teachers. 
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The school had regular religious observances. The Christian cele- 
brated Christmas, Easter, ete., while the Buddhists celebrated Ching 
Meng, etc. l 

The Christian schools often led the way in effective parent-teacher 
organizations, Alumni groups from our high schools were active in a 
wide variety of social and civic activities. oe 

Graduates from the nonpublic schools had an excellent reputation in 
the community, received many scholarships, and were usually very 
well received by prospective employers. 

The tremendous growth of the number of nonpublic schools and the 
fact that the government tended very much to expand additional aid 
to them, and their warm support from the general public all testify 
that. it isan arrangement which is working well. 

Relations between teachers in the schools were very cordial, We be- 
longed to the same teacher organizations. We shared many in-service 
training programs. We had free communication relative to student 
transfers. There was often interexchange of facilities. All of this was 
based on a real feeling of mutuality, We all were concerned about all 
of the students. We wanted all the children to get as good an educa- 
tion as possible and to be able to receive this education within as wide 
a range of educational opportunity as possible. 


Bur Wiar Anour THe PROBLEMS? 


1. Proliferation of schools. Did every little group then want to run 
a school, so that everybody from the Little Red Church on the Hill to 
the Society for the promolgation of Yellow Power then establish 
schools? No. While such groups could within some limits under law 
operate a school, they really could get no government aid. The govern- 
ment. carefully evaluated the sponsoring group’s previous experience 
in operating schools. They looked carefully at community reaction to 
the group proposing to run a school. They looked closely at. the stated 
reasons why a sponsoring group wanted to operate schools. They in- 
vestigated which types of children the school proposed to cater to. Of 
very great importance was the manner in which the original size of 
the school was controlled. Within an urban area the minimum size for 
a public school was 24 classrooms; this also became the minimum size 
for an aided school. The minimum size for a public school in rural 
areas was six classrooms. The same applied to the nonpublic schools. 
All applicants for aid had to prove that they were not for a financial 
profit. school. Actually, some schools in Hong Kong did make a profit 
but these were not run by nonprofit organizations, nor were they ever 
eligible for any form of financial aid from the state. 

2. What about use of facilities for strictly church purposes? This 
was very carefully controlled. If a church were erected on a site next 
toa school, that site had to be purchased by the church from the state. 
Even if one floor of a three-story school building was used for reli- 
vious purposes, one-third of the cost of that land would be paid for. 

3. Budget appropriations for education stipulated that a minimum 
of 51 percent of the state education budget for elementary schools 
had to flow to public schools. Thus we could continue, but I think 
Tong Kong successfully resolved the dilemmas. 

(1) Aid to nonpublic schools was legal. 
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(2) Aid to nonpublic schools was not divisive; in fact it built a 
stronger community. 

(3) The entire system made the public schools stronger—not 
weaker, They were stronger because they had someone with whom to 
share the total cost of operating all the schools. They were stronger 
because of the competition which naturally existed between all schools. 
They were stronger because of the cooperation which existed between 
all those concerned about education. 

(+) We learned that nonpublic schools did not give up their dis- 
tinctiveness. Christian schools were distinctive from Buddhist schools, 
public schools from Catholic schools. 

(5) The right of the parents to send their children to the school 
of their choice was fully protected. They honestly had a wide choice. 
The fact that all quality schools prospered merely reflected the diver- 
gence which existed in society. 

(6) The schools really were a uniting element—not a divisive one. 
Each made its contribution within the total context of the needs of the 
society. 

(7) The chureh-related schools were allowed to make their distinc- 
tive contributions. Not only did the Christian schools become labora- 
tories for their distinctive type of Christian love, but these schools 
met specific humanitarian needs. For example, when a great need for 
education for the deaf was demonstrated, the Lutherans provided 
technical expertise from the U.S.A. and the local government. provided 
the operating funds for a school for the deaf. When it was obvious 
that the secondary school program was primarily college preparatory 
while society demanded vocational training, the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment. provided land and building, the local business community pro- 
vided machinery and equipment, and the Lutherans provided staff, 
administration, and job placement services. Even the school for Eng- 
lish-speaking children (the one attended by virtually all U.S.A. con- 
sular staff) resulted out of complete cooperation between the Hong 
Kong Government and the Lutheran Church. 

Now what. are some implications for us: 

A crisis situation confronted all of us in Hong Kong in the early 
1950's, It beeame an opportunity to work together for the common 
good. Government, industry. the church all were eager to assume a 
vital role in meeting a great challenge. T submit. that the challenge 
facing education in America is equally great. The challenge must first 
of all be viewed as one entity. In Michigan T see a crisis in education 
facing the sparsely populated rural areas which is comparable to that 
of the core of Detroit or Pontiac or Grand Rapids. As T travel 
extensively across the U.S.A., T see educational needs in all the States, 
be they New York, Michigan, Oregon, Mississippi, or Oklahoma. 

This is a time for all of us interested in education to learn to work 
together. We must find supportive roles for Federal, State, and local 
government. While the need for pubhe education is obvious, the 
distinctive contributions of the nonpublic school and of the church- 
related school were never more vital than they are today. We must all 
participate and, with each doing our thing, do the whole thing 
together. | 

This has not always been the case in the past. Suspicion and distrust 
have existed not only bet ween the Federal and the State levels, but also 
between the public and the nonpublic sectors. Sometimes the fault 
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frankly lay with the public sector. There are some loud voices in the 
public. sector today proclaiming that the nonpublic school has no 
valid role in America in the seventies and that it should die. Some- 
times cooperation has been lacking and this applies also to Title I 
programs because the public school superintendent in a given area 
refused to admit to an educational concern for all the children in his 
district, and he simply pretended the students in the nonpublic school 
did not exist. 

But. I must. also confess that sometimes the fault. lay with us in 
the nonpublic sector. We practically refused to acknowledge the 
public structure and made no effort to build bridges. Sometimes, 
especially as it relates to Title I programs, we simply did not utilize 
trained personnel to be actively involved in writing programs and 
securing for our students such benefits as vou, the members of the 
Congress, had provided for the nonpublic school children. 

My pledge this morning is that I want to build on my Hong Kong 
experience and want to bring to the American scene that same degree 
of cooperation and mutuality as existed in Tong Kong. And I want 
to assure this subcommittee that the constituents whom I represent are 
most willing to do what is necessary to achieve this harmony. 

We of the nonpublic school are one of many groups which share a 
common concern for education, All who are interested in education 
should be viewed as partners, not as competitors. 

We feel very strongly that Hong Kong demonstrated that State 
aid to nonpublic schools even on a very massive scale did not lead to 
the death of the public school system. 

If the right of parental choice in education was achieved by a gov- 
ernment. in a colonial setting, is it not much more important that this 
right of choice be strengthened in a country claiming democracy ? 

In conclusion: One of the reasons the system is working in Hong 
Kong is because of the resilience, the ingenuity, and the resource- 
fulness of the Chinese people working in cooperation with a British 
colonial government. I am certain that we citizens of the U.S.A. are 
equally resourceful, have an even greater spirit of democracy, and 
have a true willingness to work for the common good and that. when 
these people express their will through enlightened representative 
government that the schools which we establish and operate will in- 
deed make for even more significant contribution to good government 
and the happiness of mankind. 


STATEMENT OF MARILYN F. LUNDY, SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM, 
GROSSE POINT, MICH. 


December 4, 1969 


As we currently struggle in my home state of Michigan to resolve 
questions of educational reform, particularly in the area of includin 
nonpublic school children in the State aid formula, I salute you and 
your progressive deliberations which faced up to this question some 
four years ago. In your wisdom, you recognized the need and rightness 
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of including nonpublic school children in new forms of Federal aid 
to education, and passed ESEA accordingly. I am sure you are aware 
that there are serious probleins and inequities in the implementation 
of the various programs inco. porated in ESEA, which of course is 
why you are deliberating on new bills. But the point is, you were years 
ahead of our State legislatures in understanding of the principle that 
governments do have a responsibility to all children. We thank you. 
We look forward to even greater strides in the current Congress. And 
we offer our fullest cooperation in any manner you would deem 
helpful. 

In conjunction with the rightness of including nonpublic school 
children in State or Federal formulas of aid, I have included a short 
rationale which has been worked out as a result of meeting the objec- 
tions of opponents over the past few years. Certainly with your back- 
ground and knowledge of the issue, you are well aware of most of the 
points incorporated, but the authors thought you might welcome such 
a rationale as a handy point of reference, or a means of persuading 
some other less enlightened colleagues or constituents. 

Now to bring myself to the business at hand, which is the considera- 
tion of further Federal legislation in the area of education. I would 
ask your permission to speak as a parent, as a citizen and as a taxpayer. 
And in this vein, I would like to center primarily our attention on the 
proper relationship among the parties involved in education—namely, 
the parents, the child, the school, and government. 

Certainly for many days and weeks, both in the past and to come, 
you are hearing learned dissertations based on educational theories, 
constitutional or historical aspects, and financial problems and/or 
possibilities—all most valid and certainly most important before deci- 
sions can be made. But through the years that I have worked on this 
issue of aid to nonpublic school children, I have become very conscious 
of the fact that attention can become so intense on certain pet edu- 
cational, historical, or financial aspects that sight is lost. of the basic 
reason we promote education and the basic reason government funds 
it, So to help us keep a clear perspective, I would ask you to draw in 
your mind’s eye a triangle, a good strong triangle, and label it thus— 
in the center, the child; on the base, the parent; on the left side, the 
school; and on the right side, government, 

Purposely in the center is the child, because education is the forma- 
tion of the child to prepare him to live in society today, and to grow 
to his fullest. potential both in this world and in Ìife hereafter. On the 
surface, education: today might seem to be more an accumulation of 
Institutions or of instruction and skills and memory, but these are the 
necessary tools used to help students understand the past, live in the 
present, and be prepared to help plan the future. 

In the strong basic position is the parent. who has the basic respon- 
sibility for the formation of the child. It 1s to the parent the child was 
given, and it is to the parent that both God and society will look for 
accounting, Hence it is the parent, and not the state, who has the 
primary right to direct. the education of the child and establish the 
moral and philosophical values inherent in that education. In genera- 
tions past, parents themselves were often able to carry out this respon- 
sibility, but as society has become more complicated and education 
more sophisticated, schools have come to be the practical form of 
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bringing children together and offering them professional help in 
their educational processes. These schools and their teachers, however, 
must still be recognized as extensions of the parents, and agents to 
whom the right to teach their children has been delegated by the 
parents. 

On the third side of the triangle is government—the latest addition 
to the educational scene. Again, as education became more costly yet. 
more vital, governments have stepped in for the good of society, and 
made education compulsory, taxed to support. it, set standards to 
protect children, and operated schools. If we question why, we know 
it is technically because educated citizens are a prerequisite for good 
government and a productive society; but more humanly because 
education is a basic need of man in his struggle to exist and in his 
guaranteed pursuit of happiness. 

Thus we complete our triangle: the base, which is the parent, and 
the two supporting sides which are the schools and government—and 
in the center is the child. This, most honorable ladies and gentlemen, 
is the point we must kesp clear. The child and his education must be 
the focus. the center of our educational efforts and taxes. Unfortunately 
there are those who become so enamored with educational processes 
and programs that. they begin to think the school is the Alpha and 
Omega with the child merely a pawa to be moved from desk to desk or 
educational experience to educational experience. Others are so con- 
cerned with governmental responsibility that they would make govern- 
ment. the arbiter of education, the primary agent. and final voice. 
Between these two extremes, the child and the parent, the very ones 
for whom schools and governmental help exist, become shadows lost 
in an Institutional and governmental maze. 

Under our theory of government in the United States, this is un- 
acceptable. Government and institutions exist for the people, and not 
vice-versa, and if ever this idea begins to get a little hazy, or the 
people a little lazy, then it is time we shake ourselves and clear our 
vision, Now is that time, but what is our vision? It is the vision of 
a government whose legislatures pass laws to promote the basic needs 
of its citizens, while at the same time protecting, to the greatest extent 
possible and practical, the rights, liberties, and human dignity of its 
citizens. We have seen this exemplified in the area of Medicare and 
Social Security, where the individual may take his benefits to the hos- 
pital or nursing home of his choice, regardless of religious affiliation, 
thus providing for medical care but still allowing freedom and human 
dignity. In welfare, recipients are not required to buy at state stores 
but are provided with funds or vouchers to use according to their 
needs and beliefs. In higher education, though government institutions 
are provided, students in many areas are given grants and scholarships 
to use in nongovernment institutions. In these specifie areas, and 
many others as well, government has kept its vision of promoting a 
basic need while still protecting, to the greatest extent possible and 
practical, the basie rights, liberties, and human dignity of its citizens. 

Now certainly elementary and secondary education is a most basie 
need, and indeed, of such great importance that government turned 
its attention to it at a very early date. However, we will have to say 
that at that era in history, in the middle of 1800's, our governments 
were not. as enlightened as is this noble body. Legislatures across the 
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States made education compulsory, taxed all to support it, set standards 
and operated schools—all of which is excellent. But. when these leg- 
islatures then empowered government. bodies to collect. taxes from all 
but distributed them in return only to those who would sit at govern- 
ment desks, they ignored the constitutional rights, civil liberties, and 
human dignity of the many citizens in a pluralistic society who would 
choose other than government desks, government teachers, and a 
government philosophy or value system for their children, 

The result of this today is the struggle going on in many States 
to make legislatures aware of their responsibility not just to set up 
school systems on a compulsory “take it or pay double” basis, but 
to promote the basic need of education and protect the rights of par- 
ents and children, The right to educate is the right to control, and in 
a democracy this right must. belong strongly to the parents or we 
veer sharply toward totalitarian government. The freedom to choose 
a government or nongovernment, a religiously or secularly oriented 
school, is one of the most. basie of civil liberties. And the power of 
parents to direct. the development and formation of their children 
according to their conscience and culture is a basic element of human 
dignity—all of which are being seriously threatened today as a result 
of the severe tax penalty imposed on those who would exercise their 
rights. 

Yes, for over a hundred years, State legislatures have contradicted 
our American theory of government in educational financing. Though 
this caused hardship and tended to demean a right. into a privilege 
dependent on wealth or charity, it did not completely eliminate free- 
dom because of the relative low cost of education, both public and 
private. However, under skyrocketing educational demands and costs 
today, what was once merely a severe injustice is now becoming an 
effective denial of freedom, It is this fact which is making more citizens 
anxious to speak out for new legislation. And it is this fact that is 
making legislators more ready to listen to the demands of justice, 
especially because of the accompanying financial crisis which will face 
public schools and taxpayers as more and more nonpublic schools 
are forced to close. 

As a result, many campaigns for aid to nonpublic school children 
on both State and Federal Jevels are now being geared almost solely 
to the point of saving the taxpayers money. This is a compelling 
argument indeed, and does broaden support among many who 
either cannot or do not want to understand the principles. But to those 
of us who have labored long in the vineyard of educational freedom 
and have borne the heat of ridicule from friend and foe alike, as well 
as the accusation of being un-American, it would be disastrous to 
abandon the issue to expediency and economics, Without the basic 
principles of parental rights, freedom of choice, and justice, without 
our favorite triangle of parent, school, and government centering 
around the child, we would be building a foundation on sand, and I 
for one would be the first to fold my tent. and quietly disappear. What 
we must have, and do have, is a combination of right, justice, and 
economic necessity-—a combination that is hard to dispute or defeat. 

This brings to mind an experiment I saw some years ago to show 
children the advantages of combined materials for strength. A pencil 
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alone can easily be snapped in two, and a metal tube of similar size 
is easy to bend. But slip the metal tube over the pencil, and the two 
combined are most difficult to break. 

As pointed out before, you, our Federe! government, has shown a 
greater understanding of the proper relationship of child, parent, 
school, and government. ESEA was a first step, and a big one, but as 
we know, and I am sure you know too, the benefits realized from the 
programs involved have been less than satisfactory and equitable. 
Not due to any lack of good will or intention on the part of Congress, 
but because of the historic difficulties on State and local levels of 
getting public educators to consider nonpublic schools worthy of co- 
operation or sharing. Of course there are exceptions, but the general 
picture is that when nonpublic school children are relegated to pro- 
grams planned by public school officials or provided for only in public 
schools on shared-time basis, the overall results are often most 
discouraging. 

As you consider new legislation to improve or expand Federal aid, 
I would beg you to remember that a child isa child is a child, and it is 
his education, his equal opportunity which must be paramount in your 
mind as a legislator, as it is in my mind as a parent and taxpayer. Of 
course you have the responsibility of finding best methods to fund 
programs which you believe to be the most needed and most equitable, 
and of distributing dollars in the most. practical and productive man- 
ner. I respect this, but I would plead with you again to recognize that 
the needs of all children and the rights of parents cannot necessarily 
be met through the beneficence of public school administrators and 
programs. Neither can they be met. through shared-time programs, 
even though some would raise this as the happy answer to the problem 
of aid for children in nonpublic schools, both on Federal and State 
level, 

Under shared time, the student is still forced to enter the public 
school to be eligible for any tax benefits, and the parent is still forced 
to submit to the government’s choice in schools as a prerequisite of 
getting any return on his tax dollars—still a contradiction of our 
theory of government and our favorite triangle of relationships in 
education. Another fault to me in the shared-time syndrome is the 
concept that many academic subjects have no value system behind 
them and therefore could be pursued in a public school without offense 
to the parent. I find this hae to swallow because all education is based 
on a philosophy or value system; otherwise it is not. worth its salt. 
And this value system must. be based either on humanism or theism— 
there is no neutral spot in between. It should be noted here also that 
many publie school teachers and administrators are afraid of any 
serious extension of shared time, recognizing that it would relegate 
public schools to instruction courses and deprive them of true value 
subjects. 

Rut while addressing myself to the subject. of shared time, I would 
also like to bring in some practical aspects. As a parent, I wonder who 
wil] a ahd the movement from one school to another. As a parent, 
I wonder which school my child will be able to identify with, which 
basketball team, which debating club, which yearbook, ete. As a 
parent I wonder whether she will wear a uniform in the public school 
and be different, or not wear a uniform in the parochial school and be 
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different. These may sound like minor problems, but they seriously 
affect the development of the child, and 1s that not what education is 
all about? As a taxpayer, I wonder why the State or Federal govern- 
ment can suddenly find funds for my child as soon as he walks into the 
public schools, but cannot find even one-half of that amount to help 
keep that child full day in the school of my choice. And if I were a 
teacher or administrator, I could not help ba cringe at the thought 
of having to schedule hundreds of extra children in and out, in con- 
junction with the corresponding nonpublic schools. Admittedly, 
shared-time costs more for the taxpayers. Again as a parent and a 
taxpayer, I cannot help but ask why support such an artificial device 
which only splits kids in half and makes a nightmare of schedules and 
transportation. Why not use the same dollars for educational needs of 
children in the schools of their parents’ choice? 

Obviously then, I would ask you to support legislation which will 
give grants to all children on a per-pupil basis, and which would 
channel the money to the child rather than through State or local 
public education agencies. If this is not feasible because of administra- 
tive problems, I would suggest implementation of a nonpublic school 
authority or agency in each State, charged with the responsibility of 
accepting funds, approving programs, and distributing funds. As 
more and more States are finding themselves in the position of giving 
aid for various aspects of the education of nonpublic school children, 
such an authority might well serve a combined State and Federal 
purpose. 

In the days ahead, yours is a most serious task. You will not only 
be allotting millions of dollars in the educational fields of all the 
States, but you wilh be setting examples and patterns for the legisla- 
tures of these States. You will be speaking out loud and clear on 
whether the Federal government believes the education of every child 
is important regardless of school attended, or whether the child is 
worth his oats only if stabled in a government-operated institution or 
being fed through that institution. You and our State legislatures have 
the control of our dollars—dollars which we parents would be spend- 
ing on our own children’s education if they were not taken from us as 
educational tax dollars for the good of all. Will these dollars be spent 
for the education of all children, or will they be used as a means of 
forcing more children into government-operated institutions ? 

We parents and taxpayers are confident you will find the right an- 
swers. We trust you to support our belief that the child’s education is 
paramount, and that legislatures not only have the responsibility to 
promote his education, but also to protect, as far as possible and prac- 
tical, the primary rights, civil liberties, and human dignity of the 
parents. 

And we know your example will enhance and spread the message of 
educational freedom across the fifty States. | 


LIBERTY 


Under the American theory of government, legislatures enact laws 
to promote the basic needs of citizens, while at the same time protect- 
ing, to the greatest extent. possible and practical, the rights, }:berties, 
and human dignity of citizens, 
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Education is a basic need, but parents, not government, have the 
primary, God-given and constitutionally-guaranteed right to direct 
the education of the child—that is, to choose or determine the philo- 
sophical orientation or value system of said education. Government 
may, for the good of society, make education compulsory tax all to sup- 
port. it, set standards, and operate schools, but always as the delegated 
agent of the parents, and in no manner which usurps or denies the 
parents’ prim sary rights. 

Since these rights exist, it follows that there must be the liberty to 
exercise them- that is, the liberty to choose the school or educational 
values desired. It follows also that government must protect this 
liberty and neither impose or allow a legal or financial coercion to 
penalize or eliminate it. 

(a) Civil liberty 

If under the banner of civil liberties we guarantee citizens the 
right to live, work, and move where, when, how, and with whom they 
choose, especially without government coercion, how much more fun- 
damental to guarantee citizens the right to educate their children 
according to their beliefs and desires either in government or in non- 
government schools—particularly since the “right to educate is the 
right to control,” and education is a basic foundation of sel f-deter- 
mination, human dignity, and the pursuit of happiness. 

To force attendance at. government-operated schools, either by legal 
coercion or the financial penalty of total loss of tax benefits, offends 
doubly by making the state the primary educator and by denying 
citizens a basic civil liberty. In the past, many attempts were made to 
create such legal coercion but always were defeated by voters and 
courts. Today, however, as education becomes more comprehensive, 
sophisticated, and expensive, the financial penalty resulting from sky- 
rocketing taxes and tuition is creating as effective a denial of civil 
liberty as legal coercion. 

If we are to guarantee parents’ civil liberties in education, and insure 
the proper relationship of parent, child, school, and government, we 
must remove, at least in part, the total financial penalty which now 
accompanies the exercise of that liberty. And this can only be accom- 
plished by granting v fair share of our educational tax dollars for the 
education of children i the schools of their parents’ choice. 

(b) Religious liberty 

(1) In relation to the individual.—In education, there is no such 
thing as religious neutrality. There might be an elimination of sec- 
tarian beliefs, but all elueation (education in its full sense, which is 
the formation of the child rather than just instruction in facts and 
skills) is based on a philosophy or value system, which in turn must 
either be based on God (theism) or man (humanism). Public, or “sec- 
ular“ schools, though neutral toward sectarian beliefs, are not fully 
religiously neutral, since their values are based on secular humanism. 
Hence, forced attendance, again either by law or by tax penalty, at 
such a school which is devoid of theistic values and permeated with 
secular humanism (“to ignore God is to most eloquently teach that 
He is unimportant”) is just as strongly a denial of religious liberty 
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as forced attendance at a school whose positive religious, moral, or 
philosophical principles are contrary to those of the child and/or 
parent. 

For those who would worry about their loss of religious freedom if 
their tax dollars might be applied in a school whose philosophy is con- 
trary to their religious beliefs, we would remind them of the greater 
infringement on religious liberty for a parent who, because he is 
denied use of his own tax benefits, is forced to submit his child to an 
educational value system contrary to his own conscience. 

And it must be remembered that aid to children in nonpublic 
schools would not support the religious institution or doctrines. It 
would assist in financing the compulsory, secular education of the child 
whether he is in a religious institution or not and irrespective of 
philosophical orientation. This is true religious liberty which would 
not ask Mr. Jones to support Mr. Smith’s religion, but would ask 
Mr. Jones to recognize that Mr. Smith too should be able to use some 
of his tax benefits according to his beliefs, especially since Mr. 
Smith’s tax dollars have been used according to Mr. Jones’ beliefs 
for over 100 years. 


(3) Zn relation to the nation—or, separation of church and state 


Religious liberty under the First and Fourteenth Amendments of 
the United States Constitution includes both freedom for religion 
and freedom from religion as well as equal protection of the laws, and 
the United States Supreme Court has interpreted this to mean gov- 
ernment neutrality to religions and religion per sc. However, putting 
all educational tax funds into a school system based on secular hu- 
manism and excluding them from any schools based on theism, or 
denying them to children because there is a sectarian religious in- 
fluence in the schools, puts government. not. into a position of neu- 
trality, but of supporting one religion or value system (as dictated 
by the state) while discriminating against others. And to make this 
even more specific, secular humanism has been judged a religion by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in the Torcaso Case (1961). 

The phrase, “separation of church and state,” does not appear 
in the Constitution, nor were there at that time public schoo!s er 
schools without. religions orientation. Hence the Founding Fathers 
could not have intended support of public schools and exclusion of- 
religiously-oriented schools. Instead, the true sense of the phrase is 
that neither church nor state shall control, favor, or be inimical to 
the other. And since our Judeo-Christian culture recognizes that 
both church and state are natural societies for the benefit of man, 
it must also be recognized that there need be not only neutrality, 
but cooperation between the two. 

In countless other aspects of American life, there do exist such 
neutrality and cooperation, e. g., Medicare. Social Security, GI Bill, 
college scholarships and tuition grants, orphanages and foster homes. 
In these areas, religious institutions provide public services and citi- 
zens may use their tax-supported benefits in either public or non- 
public, religiously or secularly oriented institutions—and there is no 
erv over separation of church and state. In fact, it would not be diff- 
cult. to imagine the distress and complaints that would arise if such 
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benefits could only be used in government stores, hospitals, or insti- 
tutions or where religious influences had been eliminated. 

In truth, aid to children in nonpublic schools would bring about 
a truer neutrality and cooperation between church and state in the 
most vital area of elementary and secondary education, and would 
remove government somewhat from the contradictory (and uncon- 
stitutional?) position of rewarding or penalizing citizens for their 


religious preferences in education. 
JUSTICE 


(a) Social and distributive justice 

When government acts as a collecting and distributing agent for 
the tax dollar to fund a basic need (education) which is compulsory, 
yet over which the parent has the primary and constitutionally guar- 
anteed right, in justice government may not distribute those tax 
benefits in such a way that the actual exercise of the right becomes 
dependent on wealth or charity. 

Since all parents have the same right, since all parents are taxed 
for education (even the poor pay sales tax), since all parents are 
forced to send their children to school, and since all schools, whether 
goyernment operated or nongovernment operated, provide a public 
service and meet State requirements, it follows as a basic element of 
both social and distributive justice that all parents should be able to 
benefit to some degree from their taxes when meeting State laws and 
standards in educating their children. 

Under current educational financing, however, governmental penal- 
izes those parents who exercise their rights by choosing nongovern- 
ment operated schools while at the same time it rewards those parents 
who exercise the same rights, but instead happen to choose govern- 
ment operated schools. This is a grave injustice which attacks the 
basic dignity of man in relation to the state, makes the state the con- 
trolling arbiter of educational systems and values, and demeans a 
God-given and constitutionally-cuaranteed right to a privilege de- 
pendent on wealth or charity. 

In practice, it is the poor and the underprivileged who are least. 
able financially and politically to exercise their rights in education, 
and it is the ghetto children who are locked into secular schools with- 
out a chance of the dignity of freedom of choice. It is time indeed 
that our legislatures establish a share of justice in the distribution of 
educational tax dollars so that all parents, regardless of wealth, 
color, or creed, can in dignity determine or choose the value orien- 
tation of their children’s education. 

(b) Justice to the child 

Educational financing is in essence the reverse of Social Security. In 
Social Security, the citizen pays while earning and benefits later when 
earning years are over. In education, the child realizes his benefits 
during pre-earning vears and pays back during his earning vears for 
this investinent previously made in him. All children, whether they 
attend government or nongovernment operated schools, will not only 
repay throughout life in the same form of taxes, but will offer the same 
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services to their country and bear the same responsibiltvy as citizens. 
Hence in justice to the child, government should make an equitable 
investment in the education of every child—not just select those who 
attend government operated schools and eliminate those in nongovern- 
ment. schools, 

(c) Justice versus liberty 

Opponents to aid to nonpubhe sehool children repeat that govern- 
ment does guarantee and protect parental rights and the freedom to 
choose a ra but this does not. necessitate government's paying for 
the exercise of this right or this choice. They also claim that if a parent 
wants something different in education, he must expect to pay for it. 
The answer is that all parents (and citizens) are paying for education 
and for the right to choose, so it is not a question of government paying 
for the exercise of a right, but a question of government not penalizing 
the exercise of the right. Again, parents do expect to pay extra for 
what they want which is different from public schools (the religious 
or curricular extras), but they should not be expected to pay twice for 
the compulsory secular subjects simply because they do add, and pay 
for, extras. If a citizen pays fora private guard, he is not —— to 
give up rights to basic police and fire protection. 

In practice, financing of education brings us to the point. that if a 
parent wants justice, he must forfeit liberty. Or if he wants liberty, he 
must forfeit justice. Yet in America we loudly proclaim Jiberty and 
justice for all, Why in education must we choose between the two! 


PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF AID TO NONPUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


(a) Financial benefits 
__ As now proposed in several States, such aid would give the student 
In anongovernment operated school less than one-fourth of the benefits 
he would receive in a publie school, with such aid coming either as 
grants to students or to teachers, or in the form of purchase of services. 
Obviously it. will take less taxes to give a partial share of benefits to a 
nonpublic school child than to bear the full annual cost. and responsi- 
bility of that student in a public school, as well as the capital outlay 
for facilities. In this day of skyrocketing construction costs and sal- 
aries, it seems far more economical and logical to make full use of 
existing facilities and encourage increase of nonpublic school facilities 
than to purposely (or by default) force closing of nonpublic facilities 
and additions to publie facilities. | 

Opponents point out. that aid to nonpublic school children will ab- 
sorb dollars from State coffers that are not there to use and that should 
he spent first on public school children if they were available. But 
facts show that. if this aid is not forthcoming, thousands of children 
will be forced into publie schools within the next few years—and for 
each new public school student, the taxpayers will have to find an initial 
$1,500 for construction costs, and $800 annually for general opera- 
tions—either that. or lower the quality of education. Is it. responsible 
then, is it in education’s and children’s best interests, to insist on public 
school children first and only, when this will actually hurt these chil- 
dren by flooding public schools and inflating education costs? 
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(b) Benefits to community and nation 

Aid to children in nonpublic schools would insure continuation of 
the resources and services of religious and other private educational 
groups who have made, and who wish to continue to make, great 
contributions to community and nation, not only in actual public 
services rendered, but in the addition of various factors to the American 
educational scene. Such factors include : l l 

(1) An aspect of constructive competition, diversity, and innova- 
tion impossible under a monolithic government operated school system, 
yet. which leads to a greater degree of excellence and efficiency at a 
better price. 

(2) An effective ruler against which taxpayers, educators, and legis- 
lators ean measure costs, efficiency, and results of public schools. 

(3) Religious and moral qualities which ean be incorporated in 
curriculum and offer positive values to the well-being, stability, and 
culture of the community and nation. 

(+) The reality of educational freedom in America and the preser- 
vation of parental rights, civil liberties, and justice in education. 
Without the reality of schools from which to choose or dollars with 
which to pay for them, there exists the fact of a state monopoly of 
education, and regardless of how excellent the government schools 
are and how benevolent the government might be, such a situation is 
at odds with our concept of democracy, our protection of individual 
and minority rights, our fear of monopoly, and our support of civil 
rights and social justice. 

In relation to community and nation, some opponents argue that 
to promote equality and a P R all children of all races, creeds, 
national origin, and economic background should be educated in the 
same schools devoid of religious orientation. In defense, we would 
point out that though the goal has merit, ìt is one thing to offer such 
an opportunity, but another matter to enforce compliance against the 
beliefs and rights of citizens. We might ask also, which is more truly 
the American concept of democracy—enforced equality and homog- 
enous conformity in a religious vacuum, or equal opportunity in 
conjunction with civil liberties, freedom of choice, and freedom of 
religion? Are we taxing ourselves to build an educational system to 
which citizens must conform, or to insure education for all citizens in 
a free and pluralistic society ? 

Sad indeed that in the name of democracy some would foster a totali- 
tarian mode of education. Sad indeed that the wealthiest and freest 
nation in the world, while giving lip service to educational freedom, 
would, for all practical purposes, penalize such freedom out of exist- 
ence. It 1s interesting to note that the United States is the only democ- 
racy which does not give some financial recognition to the education 
of children in nongovernment operated schools. In this area of educa- 
tion, the United States follows the pattern of totalitarian governments, 
while at the same time contradicting its own policies of restricting 
monopolies and promoting private enterprise in public services. 

Surely it is m the best interests of the community and nation to 
— the best education for the greatest number of children at the 
owest cost to the taxpayers, especially when the package includes 
liberty and justice. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. POLKING, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


December 4, 1969 


I will concentrate my remarks on the question of what should be 
the role of Federal government in relation to aid to nonpublic schools 
and ionpublie school children and how may this role be implemented. 
Citizens for Educational Freedom believe that the responsibili.y of 
government in this area is to assure the proper education of all chil- 
dren equitably while preserving a viable exercise of the parental right 
of freedom of choice. 

As members of this Subcommittee, you aware of the severe crisis 
which faces all education, both public and nonpublic, in this country. 
One particular aspect. of this crisis, namely the financial crisis facing 
the nonpublic education, adds to and creates even a greater crisis for 
the publie education sector, for the nonpublic school system serves 
the same public purpose as the public school system. It follows, there- 
fore, that all education has a vested interest in the survival of the 
nonpublic education system. Yes, not only all education, but all seg- 
ments of our society have a vested interest in the survival of nonpublic 
education. 

We recognize that there are numerous Americans, as well as Mem- 
bers of Congress, who have great doubt concerning the advisability 
of the involvement of the Federal government in education. They 
express these doubts in a rational concern that such aid would lead 
toa monolithic system of education and a state-controlled educational 
system. We at Citizens for Educational Freedom, however, are only 
too well aware of these fears, for we are dedicated to the principte 
of the value of diversity and competing educational systems, as well 
as the principle of freedom of choice in education. We believe it. is 
possible for the Federal government to provide assistance for educa- 
tion to all citizens of this country by underwriting every citizen's 
natural, civil, and constitutional right to an education with the enact- 
ment of proper public policy. Although there may be the absence of 
any specifie reference to education in the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress, such involvement on the part of the Federal government can 
be justified and, indeed, has already been justified by the enactment 
of existing legislative programs. | 

The enactment of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. of 
1965 was a beginning towards the expression of a viable public policy 
in the area of elementary and secondary education. Not only did this 
legislation serve as a landmark for the involyement of the Federal 
government on this educational level, but it enunciated the principle ` 
of recognition of the integral part served by the private and parochial 
schools in American education and established the precedent of com- 
mitting the Federal government to the inclusion of private and paro- 
chial school children m Federal education programs on the elementary 
and secondary levels. The Congress of the United States realized that 
the nonpublie school systems of this country fulfill the same public 
purpose as the public system and that these school children have the 
same constitutional right to government aid as the children who chose 
the public school system. 
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The absence of private and sectarian schools from the American 
educational scene would leave the American system with a monolith 
where “freedom of choice” in a democratic system would be a disap- 
pointment and a mere illusion because the opportunity to exercise 
that right would be nonexistent. Recognition must be given to the 
contribution of the nonpublic schools of this country to principles long 
recognized as essential to our democratic way of life; namely, competi- 
tion and diversity, pluralism, and, above all, the freedom of the indi- 
vidual conscience. We deeply believe that the preservation of good 
nonpublic schools, both secular and sectarian, is in the best interest of 
our American system. We are fully aware of the legal and constitu- 
tional issues, as well as the solutions possible, as expressed by the 
courts of the several States and of our nation, With this in mind, we 
‘all upon the Federal government to give effect to the following 
premises by translating them into sound public policy. 

l. Nonpublic schools, sectarian and secular, serve the same public 
purpose as the public schools of this country. 

2. Individuat citizens have the right of freedom to choose a sys- 
tem of education and this right must be upheld and encouraged by 
the policies of the government and not. limited or discouraged by such 
government policies. 

3. We fully accept the First Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and do not seek funds for religious purposes. We believe, there- 
fore, that. safeguards have to be used to prohibit the direct use of pub- 
lic funds for specifically religious purposes or for any program of 
religious instruction in the tenets, doctrine, values, or philosophy of 
any faith. At the samo time, however, the First Amendment must not 
continue to be used as an unrealistic constitutional excuse or as a legal 
rationalization to deny equal financial assistance to certain citizens of 
this country simply because they wish to exercise the right of freedom 
of choice. Neither must this First Amendment interpretation continue 
to serve as an economie barrier to the opportunity to exercise that. 
right. In this regard, it should be pointed out that we have reached 
the point in time in this country where our attitudes and understand- 
ing should he sophisticated enough to allow us to tear away the myth 
that has clouded this entire issue for generations and has served er- 
roneously as the principle for the enactment of public policy. 

+. We not only support, but, indeed, we demand not only the preser- 
vation of sound public schools, but the development. of methods 
whereby assistance to nonpublic schools œil? not diminish any as- 
sistance to publie schools, but rather will reinforce it. We camot. ac- 
cept arguments that assistance to the education of children in the non- 
public schools will necessarily harm public schools, Rather. in this 
time of tremendous financial crisis in publie education, we see viable 
nonpublic schools as a remedy for the increasing costs of publie schools. 

5. A program of financial assistance to elementary and secondary 
nonpublic school children should be instituted when the nonpublic 
schools they attend meet the legal requirements of instruction and 
services, Such assistance can constitutionally be rendered toward those 
elements of a child's education which are contributive to the common 
good, We recognize the legitimate right and responsibility of the rov- 
ernment to insure that such assistance be rendered only whore specified 
standards or quality education are met. 
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6, We would urge the establishment of a permanent Commission or 
Office for Nonpublic Education wherein the right to nonpublic educa- 
tion in relation to the government and the rights of the government in 
relation to nonpublic education would be overseen and enforced. Such 
a Commission could evaluate the needs of nonpublic education and 
recommend programs to remedy these needs. In providing financial 
assistance to nonpublic education, this Commission could supervise 
the expenditure, practice, and policy thereof. Such a Commission 
would not replace the authority of any presently constituted Federal 
or State office but rather would supplement them. Its responsibilities 
would be limited to a determination of legitimate financial needs and 
the proper fulfillment of legal requirements in the expenditure of any 
funds. This Commission should be so structured that it would fune- 
tion under the authority of the Office of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Turning now to a discussion of the different. proposals embodied in 
the several bills before this Subcommittee, H.R. 776 and H.R. 7216 
introduced by Congressman Delaney and Congressman Pueinski, re- 
spectively, and entitled the School Children’s Assistance Act of 1969, 
embody a concept which Citizens for Educational Freedom has tra- 
ditionally endorsed as the most practical, equitable, and constitution- 
ally valid form of assistance by the Federal government. This legisla- 
tion is, as Congressman Delaney has described it, “a common sense 
approach to resolving one of the fundamental problems confronting 
our parents and students today.” This measure which gives aid direct] v 
to the student and is structured on the “child benefit theory” would 
provide an annual direct. subsidy to each child whether they attend a 
public school or a nonpublic school. 

Precedent for this form of aid is to be found in the G.L. Bill of 
Rights which has given quality education to veterans of this nation 
for years and has allowed them to choose the school of their choice. We 
know of no great uproar because many chose to attend private and 
sectarian schools. The legal concept of the “child benefit theory” on 
which this legislation is based has been supported time and time again 
by the courts of this land and, as lately as last vear, in the Supreme 
Court’s Decision in the AMen case. In addition, this concept served as 
the basic principle underlying the Elementary and Secondary Educa. 
tion Act of 1965. l 

Although Citizens for Educational Freedom endorses the concept 
of a tuition grant or voucher as embodied in H.R. 776 and H.R. 7216, 
we would strongly urge a change in the mechanies or application of 
this concept. We would ask that the voucher be granted directly to 
parents or guardians of a7? children in both public and nonpublic 
school systems meeting the necessary standards and requirements, 
This allotment, made in the form of a check drawn on the U.S. Treas- 
ury. would then be honored for payment when endorsed by the payee 
to the school of the payee’s choice and counter endorsed by the school 
whether that school be the nonpublic or the public school, We deeply 
believe that. the “voucher” must be given directly to all and not just. 
the nonpublic school children, lest we become embroiled in more legal 
and constitutional questions, We feel this procedure to be better than 
that contained in H.R. 7216, 
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With this fundamental change in the application and use of the 
tuition grant, Citizens for Educational Freedom would strongly en- 
dorse H.R. 776 and H.R. 7216, the School Children’s Act 7 1969, 
because it appears to us to be the best solution devised to solve the 
fundamental problems involved; because it supports and protects the 
parental, natural, civil, and constitutional right to choose the educa- 
tion of one’s offspring; because it recognizes and supports the different 
systems of education; and, in addition, it appears to be more equitable 
and less expensive than any other formula devised. In essence, this 
measure provides equal educational opportunity for every American 
child regardless of race, color, or religious belief. Lest anyone fear 
this approach would continue segregation, which we deny, we would 
endorse the addition of the applicable Civil Rights Titles. 

We support H.R. 8966 with its intent. to determine national educa- 
tional policy, as well as initiating the comprehensive study of how to 
implement. such policy. We would hope that one of the results of such 
a Commission as this legislation proposes would be the establishment 
of an Office or Commission for Nonpublic Education as discussed 
previously. 

H.R. 10833 and H.R. 11546, the General Education Assistance Act 
and the Nationwide Educational Fwcelience Act, are unacceptable to 
Citizens for Educational Freedom. Both measures seemingly include 
private school children for purposes of determining the number of 
school children within a State, which number is then used to determine 
that State’s allotment of funds. The measures do not, in turn, equally, 
equitably and freely include private school children in the receipt of 
this aid. These two measures are based on the time-worn approach of 
rrants to the State educational agency which agency in turn aids the 
— educational agency. Private school children are limited to what 
amounts to shared-time involvement and participation and any as- 
sistance that might be forthcoming under this approach has histo- 
rically been proven to be only at the whim of the particular State. 
These proposals simply do not recognize the right, natural, civil and 
constitutional, of the children in the private school sector and, not. rec- 
ognizing these rights, they do not aid or enforce them. 

These proposals point up the fact that it might be well to give some 
discussion to the concepts of categorical grants, block grants, revenue 
sharing, and some of the problems involved therein. Under the cate- 
gorical grant approach the Federal government generally directs 
money to the State either on a matching or nonmatching basis, and 
the program for which these funds are intended is generally well de- 
fined and regulated. Under the theory of bleck grants, the Federal 
government. simply gives to the States a sum or “bloc” of money. This 
approach can be either open-ended, that is, the Federal government 
gives the money to the States with no earmarking or regulation over 
the use of the funds so that the State has complete freedom in the use 
of these funds, or the Federal government provides the money to 
the States with the provision that it be used for a specific purpose. In 
both of these situations, the State is generally free as to the policies of 
distribution of these funds. The concept known as revenue sharing is, 
quite simply, a means by which the Federal government gives back to 
the States a proportionate share of revenues collected from the States. 
Again, the Federal government can either make this money available 
on an open-ended basis or on a restricted or earmarked basis. 
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The underlying fault with all three approaches is simply that they 
provide no assurance that a proportionate share of these funds will 
be available for utilization by private schools and private school chil- 
dren. A categorical grant is usually turned over to the State educa- 
tional agency under general guidelines. In most cases these guidelines 
nre not sufficient of themselves to insure the equal involvement of 
the nonpublic sector, and in many instances the State constitution 
might stand as a barrier. Hence the nonpubli: sector is denied its right 
of equality. Under the program of bloc grants, if it is a general bloc 
grant, with an ae purpose, the States may not even use the 
money for education because there would be no requirement that they 
do so. Then too, is the money to be viewed as Federal money or as State 
money? Under restrictive block grants where the funds would be re- 
stricted for use by the State for a particular purpose, in this case ed- 
ucation, there arises the same problem of whether these funds are to 
pe viewed as Federal funds or State funds. If they are State funds, 
does the State constitution stand in the way of the use of these funds 
by nonpublic school children, and if they are Federal funds, is there 
suflicient protection for nonpublic school children so that the State 
in setting up its program will include them’? Again, there is no guar- 
antee of equality by the nonpublic sector, Most of these problems arise 
under the approach known as revenue sharing—will the money be 
given on an open-ended basis or on a specified-end basis? Will the 
money be viewed as Federal money or State money? Will the State 
constitution be a barrier and will the States of their own initiative 
provide for the inclusion of private school children, and, if not, will 
the Federal government. provide the sanction and safeguards to see 
that they do? | 

What is needed in these concepts discussed above 1s recognition by 
the Federal government of the rights of the nonpublic school sector 
and the subsequent guarantee of these rights. In any type of program 
which the Federal government chooses to undertake, suflicient provi- 
sions for the equal and equitable inclusion of nonpublic school children, 
as well as sufficient safeguards to guarantee that inclusion, are para- 
mount. This is a right guaranteed by the Constitution; hence it is a 
right which must be guaranteed by the Federal government and not 
denied or interfered with by it. The most important means so far 
utilized by the Federal government. in this area has been that. which 
has come to be known as the “bypass.” Under this appreach the Federal 
government stipulates that 1f the State cannot or will not make pro- 
vision for the equal inclusion of certain groups in the benefits of a 
federally-funded program, the Federal government can, must, and 
will bypass the State agency in question and directly administer the 
program. We feel that this means has been successful In such areas as 
the ESEA and certain welfare measures. We wish to strongly under- 
score the vital necessity of such a provision as this in programs of 
Federal assistance to the States for education, This in reality is all we 
ask namely, the recognition of the rights of nonpublic school children 
and the guarantee of a viable exercise of that recognition by properly 
defined Federally-assisted programs. 

Thank vou, gentlemen, for this privilege of testifying this morning. 
It shall always be remembered asa great honor, Thank vou also, gentle- 
men, and in particular Congressman Pucinski, for holding hearings on 
these issues so vital to the future of our democracy. 
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STATEMENT OF HERBERT VAN DENEND, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT, CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM, 


HAWTHORNE, N.J. 
December 4, 1969 


My day-to-day occupation is Vice President in Charge of Marketing 
for Infra-Red Systems, Inc. For the last fifteen years, my avocation has 
been furthering the interests of the nonpublic school education. During 
these years I have served in various capacities for the Eastern Christian 
School Association; initially, several years on its Finance Committee, 
followed by two years as Chairman of the Finance Committee, as well 
as a member of the Board of Directors, The last three years I served 
as President of the Board of Directors. 

This unique school system is entirely parent-controlled, religiously 
oriented, on a basis of Calvinistic doctrine. Since there are six schools 
operating with principals, but without an overall superintendent, the 
Board President finds himself very much involved in the operation 
of and policy development for the schools. This position has served 
as an admirable training ground for the understanding of the financial 
needs of the nonpublic school, as well as an in-depth understanding of 
the underlying philosophy of religiously orientated schools, I also serve 
on the board of several foundations which are related to education: the 
Calvin Foundation, a foundation that supplies special grants to pro- 
fessors and others seeking to advance their knowledge in the area of 
Calvinism and a foundation that gives tuition grants to ghetto area 
children so that they may attend the Eastern Christian Sehcol 
Association's schools. 

Simultaneously, while serving in these capacities, I have also held 
offices in various capacities in Citizens for Educational Freedom and 
am currently serving as its National President, Citizens for Educa- 
tional Freedom is an organization that was formed in 1959 during the 
time of the proposed Fxderal aid to education in the form of the 
Murray-Metcealf bill. This proposal was designed to give massive aid 
to public school children only, A small group in St. Louis, Missouri, 
thought this distinctly unfair and formed Citizens for Educational 
Freedom, an organization seeking to give freedom of choice to parents 
in selecting their school without loss of the educational tax dollar 
benefit. CEF, as it has become known nationally, has grown to over 
100,000 dues-paying members and it speaks for millions who now 
support nonpublic schools. 

As I have stated above, the experience in serving as President of 
the Eastern Christian School Association, has given me an insight 
into the financial problems of the religiously orientated school, as well 
as an insight into a value system for such a school. It is the latter area, 
I wish to discuss with you today. 

During the years that CEF has worked on furthering the ir terest of 
the nonpublic school, it is becoming increasingly apparent. to us that 
the following premise is valid: “Education Cannot Exist Without. an 
Underlying Philosophy.” Even when a determined attempt is made 
to remove all relation to a philosophy, one does creep in and it becomes 
the basis of the educational system. In other words, education and a 
philosophy of life are inseparable. This conclusion has also been 
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reached by public school educators. I quote from an NEA pamphlet 
reprinted with permission by the Religious Instruction Association 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana. “The development of moral and spiritual 
values is basic to all other educational objectives. Education uninspired 
by moral and spiritual values is directionless, Values unapplied in 
human behavior are empty.” The agreement evidenced by this state- 
ment between public and nonpublic educators exposes the dilemma. 
If indeed education cannot be separated from an underlying philos- 
ophy, whose philosophy shall we choose as a basis? If, for instance, 
the underlying philosophy is a Christian philosophy, respecting a 
Creator God, and having Christian moral standards, then the decision- 
making at the Board level, selection of curriculum, and classroom 
teaching will all relate to this basic philosophy. If, in contrast, a 
humanistic philosophy with an evolutionary basis is selected, then 
again curriculum selection, board decision, and classroom conduct and 
teaching will be affected by this choice. 

Still, some maintain that education can be neutral with respect. to 
a basic philosophy. CEF believes it cannot be. But. for the moment, 
let us concede the point that it could be made neutral. Proponents of 
nonpublic education see neutral education as negative, as one that. has 
a foreign philosophy. Religiously-oriented schools have positive 
philosophies—philosophies that attempt to give the child high ideals 
of morality. respect for their Creator, and a viewpoint that the tenets 
of their faith are applicable to each and every situation of life. In view 
of these high, positive ideals of the parents, it follows that they, as a 
matter of conscience, would reject “neutral” education that does not 
have a basis for its goals in the area of personal morality and values. 

In our country we have made numerous attempts to make sure pub- 
lic education has a “neutral” philosophy. This has led to some rather 
weird distortions. For instance, in some of the statements of objectives 
for public schools that T have read, there is an expressed desire to train 
the “whole” child. Yet, by law, one must leave out the spiritual dimen- 
sion which is an essential part of the whole child. I would like to read 
_ the statement of objectives of one of the school districts in New Jersey. 

In our school our primary objective is to help each student acquire 
knowledge and skill, develop habits, attitudes, personal morals and 


values and resources which will enable him to lead a satisfying and 
useful personal life and become a creative member of society. 


How personal morality and values can be taught without. a basic 
philosophy is difficult to understand. One might suggest that a boy 
or girl be honest, but when the legitimate question “why 2” is raised by 
the student, the neutral-baced education cannot answer. It will, on 
attempting to answer such a question, be forced to favor one philosophy 
over another. In other words, an attempt to teach personal morality 
without any real basis for it, is a distortion. 

Two bills under consideration by the General Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation are II. R. 10833 and H.R. 11546. They tend toward the shared- 
time concept of general aid to nonpublic schools. CEF contends that 
shared time is not a real solution for the nonpublic school supporter. 
In order to make shared time a possibility, one must accept the prem- 
ise that subjects can be separated into secular and spiritual and the 
sharing of time, in the so-called secular subjects, would be a solution 
to the problem. For instance, some have said mathematics is mathemat- 
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ics, whether it is taught in a public, era or religiously orientated 
school. Obviously, the teaching of the facts of mathematics in any 
school is relatively the same. However, most proponents of nonpublic 
education will be concerned with what the mathematics teacher is 
teaching when he is teaching the subject matter, and will be equally 
concerned about how the mathematics teacher relates to or influences 
the children when he or she is not teaching the subject matter. 

Again, referring to the same pamphlet previously quoted, published 
by the NEA, we see that public educators share the same concerns. 

Again, some teachers may become so completely engrossed in the task 
of teaching French verbs, or the proof of the binomial theorem, or the 
repair of internal combustion engines, that the moral and spiritual impli- 
cations of their work escape adequate attention. Having a natural and 
proper respect for their particular subject matter, they may devote all 
their strength to the task of covering the material set forth in the course 
of study. Success in mastering the various subjects of study need not 
conflict with the development of moral and spiritual values. Neverthe- 
less, if any conflict does arise between these two purposes, there must be 
no question whatever as to the willingness of the school to subordinate 
all other considerations to those which concern moral and spiritual 
standards. 

In the area of geography and science, the philosophical basic differ- 
ences between the schools become more apparent. In these subjects, if 
the created-universe-versus-the-evolved-universe question arises, the 
answer will be taught consistent with the school’s basic philosophy. 
In history, the kind of moral judgments brought to bear on the events 
of history will reflect the school’s philosophy. For example, the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates may be cited, where Douglas took the expedient 
route allowing the States to decide, while Lincoln took the moral route 
that slavery was indeed wrong. The impact of the teacher’s own atti- 
tude in these areas is very important to those who would be more con- 
cerned about the moral implications than the expedient possibilities. 

Sex education is one of the major areas that currently underscores 
the different value systems that people hold. Controversy over this 
issue rages in most communities in our country. Controversy does not 
rage over whether sex education is necessary, but rather on the moral 
issves that are involved in teaching it. To be completely neutral, public 
education would have to be content with dealing only with the biolog- 
ical aspects of sex education. Sex education, on this basis only, reduces 
man to the animal state, subject only to his passions and desires. ‘The 
mere knowledge of sex, alone, will not create the necessary restraints 
for an orderly society. Sex education cannot be divorced from a value 
system. This controversy casts into sharp relief the different value 
systems and that we are indeed a pluralistic society. For example, our 
Christian School] Association’s educators put together a sex education 
program, explained and illustrated the program to the parents, and 
received a 97 percent concurrence with the presentation. Why? Simply 
because the people who support and send their children to this school 
system have a like value system and can agree on sex education and its 
moral basis as developed by our educators—illustrating one segment 
of a pluralistic society with a positive, moral code, handling a contro- 
versial moral subject. 

All of the foregoing illustrates the agreement among educators from 
both public and nonpublic school education that education cannot be 
separated from moral and spiritual values, whether it be in mathe- 
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matics, geography, social studies, or any other class. But the basic 
issue has not been faced squarely. That is, whose philosophy shall 
become the basis of education? The attempt to create a phiosan 
acceptable to all, without violating anyone's spiritual sensitivities, 
negates the possibility of properly developing moral and spiritual 
values. It is impossible to create a positive, dynamic, philosophical 
base for education that does not violate the conscience of one or more 
segments of our pluralistic society. The only rational course remaining 
is to support equally all segments of our pluralistic society. 

In summary, if we agree with our educators that education cant.ot 
exist without. an underly ing philosophy, and if we accept the fact that 
we are a pluralistic society with respect to underlying philosophies, 
then we can only reach the conclusion that. all educational systems 
must. be considered equally eligible for support. 

CEF submits that of the bills the Subcommittee is considering, 
H.R. 776 and H.R. 7216 best meet the needs of our country. This bill 
gives freedom of choice to the parent to select: the school consistent 
with the dictates of his conscience. It recognizes the prior rights of 
the parents in the education of their children and it serves not only 
the first part, but the second part of the First Amendment, that 
Congress shall not make any law that prohibits the free exercise of 
religion. 

We are asking that any bill the Subcommittee considers for passage 
of Federal assistance to school children include all school children and 
respect, their parents’ right to choose the underlying philosophy of 
their school. 





STATEMENT OF REV. C. STANLEY LOWELL, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICANS UNITED FOR SEPARATION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE, AND EDITOR, “CHURCH AND 
STATE,” WASHINGTON, D.C. 


December 9, 1969 


Americans United for Separation of Church and State was founded 
23 years ago by leading Ni churchmen, lawyers, and others 
who wanted a group which w ould seek to preserve and extend the 
traditional arrangement between church and state in this country. To 
this arrangement we have given the designation “the separation of 
church and state.” 

This great principle of government is enunciated in the First 
Amendment which states that Congress shall make no law respesting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
and is articulated even more specifically in the constitutional provi- 
sions and statutes of most. of the States. 

In the various bills now in your purview, we discover certain pro- 
visions which we feel are distinctly inimical to the separation of 
church and state. One of the basic facts of separation is a restraint 
on government in the matter of subsidies to the church. The best way 
by which government can establish religion is to finance it. The best 
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way to avoid establishment of religion is not to finance it. We find in 
these bills various provisions by hich government will nance insti- 
tutions which exist for the dissemination and propagation of religion. 
This we believe to be not only contrary to the Federa! constitutional 
provisions, but also to the many provisions in State law to which 
allusion has been made. 

One of the key buttresses to the wall of separation between church 
and state lies in the matter of public control of education. A century 
anda half ago the people of the United States made a basic determi- 
nation in favor of common schools. They decided that the fundamental 
basis of education in the United States would be a great public system 
of schools desired by the people, governed by the people, and for which 
the people would tax themselves. Those who euphemistically describe 
the public schools as “government schools” miss the entire point of our 
founders’ concern, What they sought to establish was people's schools. 
belonging to the people themselves and educating all children in insti- 
tutions where they would learn to read, live, play, and think together. 
It was the schools which were to be the great “melting pot” for our 
variegated citizenry and, indeed, the schools have notably served in 
this capacity fora long time. 

Church schools and other private schools were never forbidden or 
outlawed in this country. This is a free country and all groups are 
entitled to this exercise of freedom. Nevertheless, it was the decision 
of our citizens to make education in this country primarily a public 
function which the people themselves would direct and pay for through 
their duly constituted authorities. It is precisely this arrangement 
which we believe the various programs of Federal aid to education 
are placing in jeopardy and which will be increasingly undermined 
and eroded by provisions in the legislation before you. The record to 
this point is, we believe, clear. The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, as frequently renewed and funded, has been adminis- 
tered in such a way as to channel Federal funds directly into church 
schools, It is true that in the legislative history and in the regulations 
some effort. was made to preclude this, but in actual fact the results 
are otherwise. While there is no mention of churches or church schools 
in the original legislation, or in any of the bills before you today, it is 
the church schools that have been receiving practically all the funds 
for what. are called “special educational services and arrangements.” 
Now the bills before you would have the effect of making permanent 
and substantially enlarging such aid. The question necds to be raised 
as to whether the country, for its own good, should move in this 
direction, 

Ninety percent. of the “private schools” referred to in the legislation 
are sectarian schools, and of these, 93 percent belong to one religious 
denomination. How can aid to these schools in the substantial terms 
contemplated here be anything but a subsidy to the church? 

We question whether the churches actually need aid of this kind for 
their institutions. Churches are no longer feeble shacks at. the cross- 
roads. They are vast aggregates of wealth and power, representing, 
according to a recent study, tax-exempt, religiously-used real estate 
assessed at $102 billion, and total wealth and income of $164 billion. 
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Let us look more closely at the schools which it is proposed to include 
in the public subsidy. These are segregated schools. They are segre- 
gated on the basis of religion, being open only to members of one 
particular church, and bemg used by that chureh for compulsory 
religious services, for sectarian indoctrination, and for recruitment of 
religious personnel. Furthermore, these schools are racially segregated. 
Our organization is prepared to supply confirmative information to 
members of the committee on this point. The facts are that the church 
schools tend, generally, to be lily-white schools with the proportion 
of Negroes far beneath that of the public schools. 

Furthermore, these schools are in other ways “selective schools.” 
Their directors pick and choose from the school population in such 
a manner as to eliminate all problem cases of every kind. The pro- 
posals before you here would place the subsidies of government at 
the disposal of these institutions. We question whether this is sound 
public policy. If. as the Supreme Court. has repeatedly ruled, the funds 
of the public cannot be used to support schools formed and maintained 
for the purpose of racial segregation, how can they be used for institu- 
tions where racial segregation has added to it other forms of segrega- 
tion? This is a question of social policy; it is a question of national 
direction, Here we have a proposal to turn our back on the educational 
and church-state arrangements of the past century and a half to 
embark upon a course new to us, but old to Europe, and fraught with 
an endless potential of church-state controversy and inter-creedal 
strife. 

There can be no donbt that this arrangement for Federal aid to 
church schools discriminates against the churches which do not utilize 
such institutions. With public subsidy assuring the perpetuity and 
expansion of church schools, whose members are no longer willing to 
support them with their voluntary gifts, this certainly places the 
clergy of the sponsoring churches at a great advantage over others. 
This is a situation which nonparochial school churches cannot be 
expected to tolerate for long. They will without doubt, as indeed they 
are already doing, erect their own denominational schools and draw 
Federal and State and Local support for their maintenance. This 
will further stimulate the shift from education as a basically public 
function of the people to a private function directed by the clergy. We 
question whether it is constitutional or wise social policy, either, for 
government to move in this direction. 

The question of constitutionality of legislation which provides direct 
benefits to schools owned and operated by churches is one that. should 
properly concern the members of this committee. It will be recalled 
that in its majority opinion in Everson v. Board of Education, 330 
U.S. 1 (1947) Justice Black declared: 

The “establishment of religion” clause of the First Amendment means at 
least this: Neither a State nor the Federal Government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one 
religion over another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go to or 
remain away from chureh against his will or force him to profess a belief 
or disbelief in any religion. . . . No tax in any amount, large or small, can 


he levied to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they 
may be called or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
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This very language has been reiterated by the majority in practically 
every church-state issue to come before the Court since that time. 
(Cf McCollum v. Board of Education. 333 U.S. 203 (1948) ; Zorach v. 
Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1952) ; Torcaso v. Watkins, 367 U.S. 488 (1961). 

In point of fact, the Court has been unable to distinguish between 
a church and its schools. So Justice Jackson in his dissent in Everson 
declared : 

I should be surprised if any Catholic would deny that the parochial schoo} 
is a vital, if not the most vital, part of the Roman Catholic Church. If put to 
the choice that venerable institution, I should expect, would forego its whole 
service for mature persons before it would give up education of the young; 
and it would be a wise choice. Its growth and cohesion, discipline and loyalty 
spring from its schools. Catholic education is the rock on which the whole 
Structure rests, and to render tax aid to its Church School is indistinguish- 
able to me from rendering the same aid to the Church itself. 

The integral relationship of the school to the church is well de- 
scribed in a recent issue of the local archdiocesan publication, T'he 
Catholic Standard. 1 quote: 

As parts of a living organism are in no way isolated entities, so Catholic 
schools, the confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Family Life and Adult 
‘Education, for example, are integral aspects of the total arehdiocesan 
apostolate. Each department is an entity in itself, but it exists in an essential 
and living relationship to other archdiocesan agencies. (Catholic Standard, 
Sept. 4, 1969) 

Can we doubt, therefore, that Federal subsidy to a church school is 
public subsidy to a church? And can we doubt that the tax imposed for 
this purpose is a tax for religion? 

It is true that church administrators in their eagerness for public 
funds are seeking to “purge” the church schools of their religious 
emphasis, In a recent lawsuit in Columbus, Ohio, Americans United 
v. Essex. counsel defending the reception of State funds in church 
schools there did so on the basis that the schools had little or no 
religion in them anyway. This does illustrate what we believe to be 
wrong with this approach of Federal aid to church schools. The spec- 
trum of public values and concerns which enters the school with public 
assistance tends inevitably to dilute the religious emphasis. Certainly 
we have seen this in the case of higher education, and now apparently 
the same thing is about to happen in. elementary education. Theorcti- 
cally, the church schools could give up all their religion in order to 
get public support. But then, why have church schools without 
religion 4 

This whole approach to government aid to church schools is wrong 
in our judgment and needs to be changed. Churches and their schools 
should be voluntarily supported, not by Federal appropriations. 

The question of constitutionality of Federal grants to church schools 
has yet to be adjudicated by the Supreme Court. Fortunately, in 
Flast v. Cohen the High Court has now permitted this issue to be 
heard. A number of cases are now making their way to the courts 
and by another year we should have important answers. We would 
suggest that all legislation aiding church schools with Federal funds 
be held in abeyance urtil such a determination has been made. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL GOODMAN, AUTHOR, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


December 16, 1969 


From bottom to top, the schools are over-expanded, (In 1900, 6 per- 
cent graduated from high school, 0.25 precent went to college.) Federal 
money should be given to the growing up of the young in society, but 
it has been a mistake to ehannel so much of it into haol and under 
sehool administration, 

It is not true that, for most, years of schooling give more job coni- 
petence or a better job attitude in modern technological society. In 
most occupations there is no correlation between competence and hav- 
ing n high school diploma or being a dropout. There is no correlation 
between college shi, Seo and professional competence as judged 
by pe 

At present, credentials for employment are arbitrarily hiked for the 
same work, More and more phoney “professions” require diplomas. 
“Job training,” also, has been stupidly run as if a school; where 
there are in fact. jobs, simple apprenticeship has usually worked 
adequately, 

The pomntlessness of the years of schooling is a chief cause of youth 
dissent and truancy, at increasingly earlier ages. Naturally, having 
known no other dispensation, the students do not know what to oe 
for. The real need is to change the licensing and hiring practices and to 
open access Into present jobs and professions, to create new kinds of 
apprenticeships and worthwhile productive activities, 

The present emphasis on school-going and school credentials effec- 
tually excludes poor black, Spanish-American, and white youth who 
have not had the background and style for adequate school perform- 
ance, but who would be competent on the job. The attempt to upgrade 
them academically is unnecessary, wasteful, and cruel, and invites 
delinquency, In this respect, black militant demands for “quality edu- 
cation” are as deluded as, and more disastrous than, white, middle- 
class pressuring of their own children. 

The present allotment of money for growing up is undemocratic. 
Schools are fantastically expensive and gobble up the money that 
should be equally spread. The waste on schooling with no tangible 
product nt blie books is an important cause of inflation. 

Most of the high schools should be abolished. We must then provide 
a range of useful activities protected from exploitation, Re-entry into 
the academic line should be facilitated. The normal procedure would 
be to take academic work «after entry into jobs and professions, when 
one knows what one is after andis motivated. 

Freed from the system of mandarin graded diplomas, the problems 
of primary education, up to age 13, can be coped with in their own 
terms. For instance, the lack of self-confidence and the cultural depri- 
vation of underprivileged children can be coped with directly, rather 
than by passing tests. In general, the cultural and socializing pressures 
of urban and suburban environments are too great for all children; 
they hinder natural initiative and curiosity, and kill natural motiva- 
tion. (Anyway, the first eight years’ “curriculum” ean be learned by 
normal children in six months at age 13.) 
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If children were not “motivated” by goals 16 years in the future, 
more adolescents would know what they want to do and what their 
talents are. We waste, divert, and pollute human resources just as we 
do other natural resources, 

The vast and centralized plants of present primary schooling are 
intimidating and counter-productive. Tiny “mini-schools,” no bigger 
than the little red schoolhouse, are best. Experiments with them have 
shown they are feasible and economical in urban conditions; and they 
provide the best kind of community involvement. 

A chief obstacle! to children’s learning to read is the present school 
setting in which they have to pick it up. For any learning to be skillful 
and lasting, it must be or become self-motivated, second-nature; for 
this, the schooling is too impersonal, standardized, and academic, If 
we tried to teach children to speak, by academic methods in a school- 
like environment, many would fail and most would stammer, 

Although the analogy between learning to speak and learning to 
read is not exact, it is instructive to pursue it, since a is much 
harder. Learning to speak is a stupendous intellectual achievement. It 
involves learning to use signs, acquiring a vocabulary, and also master- 
ing an extraordinary kind of algebra—syntax—with almost infinite 
variables in a large number of sentence forms, We do not know scien- 
tifically how infants learn to speak, but almost all succeed equally well, 
no matter what their class or culture. Every child picks up a dialect, 
whether “correct” or “incorrect,” that is adequate to express the 
thoughts and needs of his milieu. 

We can describe some of the indispensable conditions for learning 
to speak, 

1. The child is constantly exposed to speech related to interesting 
behavior in which he often shares. (“Now where’s your coat? Now 
we're going to the supermarket.”’) 

The speakers are persons important to the child, who often single 
him out to speak to him or about him. 

3. The child plays with the sounds, freely imitates what he hears, 
and tries to approximate it without interference or correction, He is 
rewarded by attention and other useful results when he succeeds, 

4, Later, the child consolidates by his own act what he has learned. 
From age 3 to 5 he acquires style, accent, and fluency by speaking with 
his peers, adopting their uniform but also asserting his own tone, 
rhythm, and mannerisms, He speaks peer speech but. is uniquely recog- 
nizable as speaking in his own way. 

Suppose, by contrast, that we tried to teach speaking academically 
in a school-like setting : 

1. Speaking would be a curricular subject abstracted from the web 
of activity and reserved for special hours punctuated by bells. 

2. It would be a tool subject rather than a way of being in the world. 

3. It would not spring from his needs in immediate situations but 
would be taught according to the teacher's idea of his future advan- 
tage, importantly aiming at his getting a job sixteen years later. 

4. Therefore the child would have to be “motivated,” the exercises 
would have to be “fun,” ete. 

1 Reprinted from “Goodman on Learning To Read: A Prescription for Mint-Schools,” 


Chelaca Clinton News (November 23, 1967), Testimony of Paul Goodman at hearings of 
Borough President of Manhattan, November 1967, 
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5, The lessons would be arranged in a graded series from simple to 
complex, for instance on a false theory that monosyllables precede 
polysyllables or words precede sentences, or sentences precede words. 

6, The tencher’s relation to the infant would be further depersonal]- 
ized by the need to speak or listen to only what fits two dozen other 
children as well, 

T. Being continually called on, corrected, tested, and evaluated to 
meet a standard in a group, some children would become stutterers ; 
others would devise a phony system of apparently speaking in order 
to get by, although the speech meant nothing; others would balk at 
being processed and would purposely become “stupid.” 

8. Since there is a predetermined range of what can be spoken and 
how it must be spoken, everybody’s speech would be pedantic and 
standard, without truth to the child’s own experience or feeling. 

Turn now to teaching reading. These eight disastrous defects are 
not an unfair caricature of what we do. Reading is treated as abstract, 
irrelevant to actual needs, instrumental, extrinsically motivated, im- 
personal, pedantic, not expressive of truth or art. The teaching often 
ou awkwardness, faking, or balking. Let me also make four 

urther points specific to learning reading: 

1. Most people who have learned to read and write fluently have 
done so on their own, with their own material, whether library books, 
newspapers, comic books, or street signs, They may have picked up the 
ABC's in school, but they acquired skill, preserved what they had 
learned, on their own. This self-learning is an important. point, since 
it is not at the mechanical level of the ABC’s that. reading retardation 
drastically occurs, but in the subsequent years when the good readers 
are going it alone, 

2. According to some neurophysiologists, given the exposure to 
written code in modern urban and suburban conditions, any emotion- 
ally normal child in middle class surroundings will spontaneously 
learn to read by age 9, just as he learned to speak by age 3. It is impos- 
sible for him not to pick up the code unless he is systematically inter- 
rupted and discouraged, for instance by trying to teach him, 

f course for our purposes in this hearing, we must assume that 
children in the culture of poverty do not have the ordinary middle 
class need for literacy, and the premium put on it, and they are less 
exposed to it in important relations with their parents and peers, Thus 
there is an essential use for the right kind of schooling. 

3. Historically, in all modern countries, school methods of lessons, 
copying, and textbooks have been used, apparently gages to 
teach children to read. But this evidence is deceptive. A high level and 
continuing competence were required of very few—e.g. in 1900 in the 
United States only 6 percent graduated from high school. Little effort 
was made with children of the working class, and none at. all with 
those in the culture of poverty. It is inherently unlikely that the same 
institutional procedures could apply with such a change of scale and 
population. Where a dramatic effort has been made to teach adults to 
read, as in Cuba, the method has been “each one teach one,” informally. 

4. Also, with the present expansion of higher education, teachers nf 
freshman English uniformly complain that the majority of middle 
class students cannot really read and write, though they have put on a 
performance that. got them through high school. As John Holt has 
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carefully described, their real life need was not reading or writing but 
getting by. (This is analogous to the large group among Puerto Rican 
children in New York who apparently it English well, but who in 
fact cannot say anything that they need or mean, that is not really 
simply parroted.) 

I trust that the aim of the hearings is how to learn reading as truth 
nnd art and not just to fake and get. by, Further, since poor children do 
not have the continual incentives iad subtle pressures of middle class 
life, it is much harder for them to learn even just to fake and get by. 
And even if they do get by, it will not pay off for them in the end, since 
_ do not have money and connections, To make good, they must 
really be competent, 

The question is, is it possible and feasible to teach reading somewhat 
in the way children learn to speak, by intrinsic interest, with personal 
attention, and relating to the whole environment of activity? Peda- 
gogically it is possible and feasible. There are known methods and 
available teachers, and I will suggest an appropriate school setting. 
Kconomically it is feasible, since methods, sth and setting do not cost 
more than the $850 per child that we now spend in the public schools, 
(‘This was demonstrated during two years by the First Street School 
on the Lower East Side, and, it is in line with the budget of Erik 
Mann’s new school for Negro children in Newark which uses similar 
principles.) Politically, however, my present proposal is impossible 
and unfeasible, since it threatens both vested interests and popular 
prejudices, as will be evident. . 

For ages 6 to 11, I propose a system of tiny schools, radically de- 
centralized, As one who for 20 years has urged democratic decentrali- 
ation, I am of course interested in the Bundy report, but here I am 
thinking of decentralization to the level of actual operation. By tiny 
school I mean 28 children with four teachers (one grown-up to seven 
a le and each tiny school to be largely administered by its own 
staff and parents, with considerable say also for the children, as in 
Summerhill, The 4 teachers are: 

1. A teacher regularly licensed and salaried. Since the present 
average class size is 28, these are available. 

2. A graduate from the senior class of a New York college, perhaps 
just embarking on graduate study, Salary $2000, There is no lack of 
candidates to do something interesting and useful in a free setting, 

3. A literate housewife and mother, who can also prepare asl, 
Salary $4000, No lack of candidates. 

+, A literate, willing, and intelligent high-school graduate. Salary 
$2000. No lack of candidates, 

Such a staff can easily be racially and ethnically mixed. And it is 
also the case, as demonstrated by the First Street School, that in such a 
small setting, with individual attention paid to the children, it is easy 
to get aca and ethnically mixed classes; there is less middle-class 
withdrawal when the parents do not fear that their children will be 
swamped and a (We have failed to achieve “integration” by 
trying to impose it from above, but it can be achieved from below, in 
schools entirely locally controlled, if we can show parents that it is for 
their children’s best future.) 

For setting, the tiny school would occupy two, three, or four rooms 
in existing school buildings, church basements, settlement houses other- 
wise empty during school hours, rooms set aside in housing projects, 
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storefronts. The setting is especially indifferent. since a major ‘sa of 
activity occurs outside the school place. The setting should be able to be 
transformed into a clubhouse, decorated and equipped according to 
the group’s own decision. There might be one school on every street, 
hut it is also advisable to locate many in racial and ethnic border areas, 
to increase intermixture. For purposes of assembly, health services, 
and somo games, ten tiny schools could use the present public school 
facilities, 

The cost saving in such a set-up is the almost total elimination of 
top-down administration and the kind of special services that are 
required precisely because of excessive size and rigidity, The chief uses 
of central administration would be licensing, funding, choosing sites, 
and some inspection. There would be no principals and assistants, sec- 
retaries and assistants, Curriculum, texts, equipment would be deter- 
mined as needed—nand despite the present putative economies of seale, 
they would be cheaper; much less would be pointless or wasted, Record 
keeping would be nt a minimum. There is no need for truant officers 
when the teacher-and-seven ean call at the absentee’s home and inquire. 
There is little need for remedial personnel since the staff and parents 
nre always in contact, and the whole enterprise can be regarded as 
remedial, Organizational studies of large top-down directed enter- 
prises show that the total cost. is invariably at least 300% above the 
cost of the immediate function, in this case the interaction of teachers 
and children. I would put this 300% into increasing the number of 
adults and diversifying the possibilities of instruction. Further, in the 
condition of New York real estate, there is great advantage in ceasing 
to build $4 million school buildings, and rather fitting tiny schools into 
available niches, 

Pedagogically, this model is appropriate for natural learning of 
reading: 

1. It allows exposure to the activities of the city. A teacher-and-seven 
can spend half the time on the streets, visiting a business office, in a 
playground, at a museum, watching television, chatting with the corner 
druggist, riding the buses and subways, visiting rich and poor neigh- 
snl and, if possible, homes, All these experiences can be saturated 
with speaking, reading, and sneng. For instance, a group might 
choose to spend several weeks at the Museum of Natural History, and 
the problem would be to re-label the exhibits for their own level of 
comprehension, 

2. It allows flexibility to approach each child according to his own 
style and interests, for instance in choice of reading matter. Given 
so many contexts, the teacher can easily strike when the iron is hot, 
whether reading the destination of a bus or the label on a can of soup. 
When some children catch on quickly and forge ahead on their own, 
the teacher need not waste their time and can concentrate on those who 
are more confused, The setting does not prejudge as to formal or in- 
formal techniques, phonics, Montessori, rote drill, Moore’s typewriter, 
labelling the furniture, Kohl’s creative writing, or any other method. 

3. For instance, as a writer I like Sylvia Ashton-Warner’s way of 
teaching little Maoris. Each day she tries to catch the most. passionate 
concern of each child and to give him a card with that key word: 
usually these are words of fear, anger, hunger, loneliness, or sexual 
desire, Soon a child has a large ineradicable but very peculiar reading 
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list, not at all like Dick and Jane. Ie then easily progresses to read 
and write anything. From the beginning, in (his method, reading and 
writing are gut-meaningful they convey truth and feeling. This 
method could be used in our tiny sehool. 

4, Tho ragged administration by children, staff, and parents is peda- 
gogically a virtue, since this, too, which is real, can be saturated with 
reading and writing, writing down the arguments, the rules, the penal- 
ties, Socially and politically, of course, it has the advantage of en- 
gaging the parents and giving them power. | | 

Lam assuming that for the first five school years, there is no merit 
in tho standard curriculum, For a small child everything in the en- 
vironment is educative, if he attends to it with guidance, Normal 
children can learn the first eight years’ curriculum in four months 
anyway, atage 12, 

Further, I see little merit, for teaching this age, in the usual teacher 
training, Any literate and well-intentioned grown-up or late teen-ager 
knows enough to teach a small child a lot. Teaching small children is 
a difficult art, but we do not know how to train the improvisational 
genius it requires, and the untrained seem to have it equally: compare 
one mother with another, or one big sister or brother with another. 
Since at this age one teaches the child, not the subject, the relevant art 
is psychotherapy, and the most useful course for a normal school is 

wobably group therapy. The chief criterion for selection is the one I 
Wve mentioned: liking to be attentive to children. Given this setting, 
many young people would be introduced to teaching and would con- 
tinue with it as a profession, whereas in the New York system the 
annual turnover approaches 20 percent, after years of wasted training. 

As I have said, however, there are fatal political and administrative 
objections to this proposal, First, the public school administration 
does not intend to go largely out. of business, Given its mentality, it 
must seo any radical decentralization as impossible to administer and 
dangerous, for everything cannot. be controlled. Some child is bound 
to break a leg and the insurance companies will not. cover; some teen- 
ager is bound to be indiscreet. and the Daily News will explode in 
headlines, 

The United Federation of Teachers will find the proposal to be 
anathema because it devalues professional perquisites and floods the 
schools with the unlicensed. Being mainly broken to the public schoo! 
harness, most experienced teachers consider free and inventive teaching 
to ba impossible. 

Most fatally, poor parents, who aspire for their children, tend to 
regard unrigidly structured education as down-grading, not taking 
the children seriously, and also as vaguely immoral. In the present 
Black Power temper of Harlem, also, the possible easy intermixing is 
itself not desired. (Incidentally, I am rather sympathetic to black 
separatism as a means of consolidating the power of black communi- 
ties. But children, as Kant said, must. be educated for the future better 
society which cannot be separated.) 

In spite of these fatal objections, I recommend that instead of build- 
ing the next new school building, we try out this scheme with 1200 
children. 
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STATEMENT OF PETER SCHRAG, EDITOR, CHANGE 
MAGAZINE, AND EDITOR-AT-LARGE, SATURDAY RE- 


VIEW, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
December 16, 1969 


A number of proposals have been made in recent years that public 
funds for education be made available directly to children or their 
parents: such funds then could be spent in any of a variety of educa- 
tional institutions or other educational situations, The proposals vary 
in detail but they are, in substance, directed toward the same end: 
giving the individual economic power to make choices about. his or 
her education, and thus to provide alternatives to the policies and 
practices of 2 single public school system, I would like to support con- 
sideration of pane proposals and to encourage, at the earliest. possible 
moment, a program of experiments to determine their feasibility. 

It is now patently clear that public schools in this country fail a 
substantial number of children each year; it is commonly a 
that the failures are concentrated primarily among those that we used 
to call the “disadvantaged” (which may simply be another phrase for 
children that. the schools do not understand) but it is also apparent, 
both in the cities and the suburbs, that many of the “advantaged”— 
and those who are in the middle—are bored, resentful, and increasingly 
hostile toward the7r schools and the people who run them, In a num- 
ber of places, ghetto parents and alent as well as middle-class par- 
ents and students have been seeking alternative educational opportu- 
nities, often using their own very limited funds, because they do not 
feel that the — schools are providing the kind of teaching or the 
atmosphere that the parents or the students find hospitable. The af- 
fluent have always been able to send their children to private schools, 
and they do, especially in the large cities, The poor and most: of those 
in the middle class cannot afford such a luxury. If you are wealthy, 
in other words, you can buy your way out of bad and frequently 
repressive institutions. If you are not, then vou are subject to whatever 
public education the bureaucracy offers, This 1s not to say that all 
public schools are bad, or that all (or perhaps even most) private 
schools are good, whatever that may mean. te is only to say that 
some people now have choices, and some do not, 

Historteally, Americans have been committed to the idea of common 
schools, schools which, in theory, served children from all backgrounds, 
nationalities, and so on, But if the common sehools ever “worked” 
in the past—to Americanize immigrants or to provide oper in 
for the children of the poor (and there is now some doubt that they 
did)—it is clear that their contemporary record is spotty at best. 
The fact is that, all rhetoric to the contrary, Americans have in prac- 
tice repudiated the idea of the common school. They have, in moving 
to the suburbs, and in resisting busing and other forms of integration 
sought situations and localities where their children could go to school 
with other children of the same background, and they have persuaded 
themselves that any large influx of minority group children will in- 
evitubly lower standards, The failure of de facto integration is also 
the failure of the common school. 
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Despite all this, the schools still operate as if there were some sort 
of pedagogical wisdom applicable to every child. Our schools are 
operated by what is essentially one standard: thus we talk about. 
bright, average, and slow students, or about fast and slow learners, and 
while we pay lip service to things like “individualized instruction” 
(and occasionally practice it) we make distinctions in the classroom 
only according to that one single standard, Most of our remedial 
efforts are primarily attempts to devote more time and energy to things 
that have already failed. At the same time, there is considerable evi- 
dence that different children can learn not only at different rates but 
in different ways (and often in very unexpected ways), and that dif- 
ferent backgrounds and interests may demand very different pee 
and personalities for any sort of educational success, What 1 am say- 
ing is that we simply do not know enough about. how children learn— 
and even less about teaching—to be prescriptive for all cases, 

Most of the attempts to provide Federal assistance to solve special 
woblems—Title T of ESEA, for example, or Head Start—are turn- 
ing out to be failures, partly because we do not really know what we 
want to accomplish (educational success for one person in our system 
is defined by the failure of another; every grade of A only has mean- 
Ing if someone else gets a D) and partly because the educational bu- 
renucrats have misused the funds, constructing new bureaucracies, 
buying unnecessary materials, or simply using the funds to balance the 
budget. ESEA, I suspect, has been a marvelous subsidy for those who 
grandly call themselves professionals and almost useless for those 
who are—in many cases—politically impotent. clients, The little evi- 
dence that we have seems to indicate that additional funds for dis- 
advantaged kids seem to make little difference, except to strengthen 
the bureaucrats who stand in the way of reform, 

Given all this—and I am certain that the Committee ean verify and 
augment the arguments from its own experience and from the record-— 
I can see no harm and considerable benefit in a program that. would 
make an increasing proportion of the Federal allocations for public 
education available directly to the clients, Most. people, Fam certain, 
would still elect to spend such funds in the publie schools, But if indi- 
viduals rather than systems controlled the money, we would imme- 
diately create pressure for accountability; we would also begin to 
crente resources to support alternative schools and programs, including 
apprenticeships, some of them already in existence, others still to be 
ereated, and still others vet. to be imagined: schools which emphasize 
the arts, or mathematics o music, schools whieh are rigidly diseip- 
lined and highly structureca thers which are liberal and freewheeling, 
each of them serving those parents and children who felt. most com- 
fortable there. (It would also provide support. for parochial schools 
which are now in very deep financial trouble, and which will, in many 
cases, not survive without publie funds.) 

Proposals of this kind are usually met. with the charge that they 
will open the door to all sorts of shabby educational operators, peda- 
gogical charlatans who would vietimize the uneducated wd the 
unwary. Yet clearly, the chances of that happening—espeeially if some 
sort of public report were required each year fiom all educational 
programs—would be no greater than they are now, when pedagogues 
enjoy life tenure and a monopoly position in the community, The 
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provisions of Title VI against discrimination on the basis of race and 
religion would obviously apply to any enterprise receiving educational 
funds allocated to students and parents. 

Equality of opportunity has clear meaning when it comes to jobs or 
medical care or housing—but does it have much meaning tn education ? 
(Do we establish equality by what we put in or what comes out?) 
Perhaps pluralism or diversity of educational opportunity makes 
more sense. The country is going through major cultural changes: 
clearly one of these changes involves the breaking down of our cer- 
tainties about acceptable cultural standards or even about what culture 
is. The effort of a single publie system to satisfy all cultural demands 
and all interests from black studies to sex education and band practice 
is obviously creating n quotient verdict that satisfies no one. The 
schools have to make too many compromises ever to be successful, 

Let me propose this as a beginning: the scandalous misuse of Title I 
money and the continued inability of many of the large city schools 
to be responsive to the needs of the disadvantaged, white and blac. 
demand not more administration or more accountants but a shift i. 
the way Title I money is allocated, Resources under this program 
should be turned over directly to the parents of the children that. the 

rogram was supposed to benefit. I suggest that the Department of 
Ten th, Education and Welfare issue vouchers which can be used 
in a range of enrichment. programs either within the public schools 
or in other approved educational programs. Such a step would make 
it relatively certain that funds appropriated for disadvantaged chil- 
dren are, in fact, used for their benefit. Educational bureaucrats 
would, of course, oppose such a change in the provisions in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. The Congress must there- 
fore decide whether it wants to help the bureaucracies or the children. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HOLT, AUTHOR AND TEACHER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


December 17, 1969 


Living and learning are not separate. Living ¿s learning. When we 
are most alive, using most fully our energies, senses, and capacities, 
we are learning the most. 

Learning, and hence education, are not something that someone 
elso does to us, but something that. we do to and for ourselves. 

Whether children or adults, we learn best, and really learn, only 
those things that are interesting and exciting to us, that help us under- 
stand the world, or ourselves and other people in the world, that 
help us move into it, cope with it, do things in it, enjoy it, change it. 

Whether children or adults, we do not learn, and rarely even can 
pretend to learn, out of fear, or the wish to please or appease someone, 
or the hope of getting some distant future reward. When someone with 
power over us tries to make us learn, for his purposes, not ours, 
what we think about it not the subject, but him, the judge—what he 
wants, how to give him what he wants, how to fool him into thinking 
we know and are doing what he wants, how to escape him or defy 
him when we can no longer fool him. 
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We learn best, as we all did when we were little, when we are most 
free to explore the world before us m the way that seems most inter- 
esting and useful, free to take from it and into ourselves what seems 
hest and to reject what we cannot use, free to experiment, to try things 
out, to do things our own way, to make mistakes and to find them and 
correct them by ourselves, free to go where curiosity leads us. 

We learn best from people we trust, whom we know are not using us. 

Woe learn best, in short, when we, not someone else, are the planners, 
directors, and judges of our own learning; when we, not someone else 
are deciding what we are going to learn, and when, and why, and 
how; when we, not someone else, decide how well we are learning it. 

To help childrer live, grow, learn, we must do all we can-—and there 
are limits to what we can do—to free them from the fear of our 
displeasure or punishment, or the need for our approval and rewards, 
from the threat of invidious comparison with o lii and of judgment 
from outside. We must do all we can to put before them the widest 
possiblo variety of choices of ways to move into the world, of things 
to look at, think and talk and write about, work with, and do, so that 
each child may work out as he goes along ways of learning that seem 
to him natural, sensible, satisfying, joyful, and real. We must do 
all we can to make school a place where children will feel and be free, 
curious, unafraid, energetic, active, absorbed, and in ever closer con- 
tact with the larger world outside the walls of the school. 

I think children learn better when they learn what they want to 
learn! when they want, to learn it, and how they want to learn it, 
learning for their own curiosity and not at somebody else's order. 
[ believe that learning would be greatly improved if we could com- 
pletely or at least largely abolish the fixed curriculum in its present 
sense. I do not. believe that testing and grading form any inherent 
or yseful function in learning; in fact, they corrupt and impede the 
learning process, I am altogether opposed to any kind of so-called 
ability grouping in school. 1 think that in many more cases than not 
it is the act of instruction itself that impedes learning and nowhere 
elso more than in the field of readings in short, I feel that children 
would learn to read better and more easily if they were not taught, I 
think we need to find ways to get more people into the schools who are 
not teachers. I do not think it is helpful to have children spend all 
their time with people who have no other concerns than children, I 
would like to see streams of people coming into the schools who are 
there to talk about their outside Vite and work in the world. I would 
also like to see children encouraged and helped to use the resources of 
the world outside the school to further their learning. T believe that 
compulsory school attendance no longer serves a useful function, 
either to schools, teachers, or, students, and that it should be done 
away with or greatly modified. I think wo have made education, 
which should be something that helps young people move into the 
world and do useful work there, into an enormous obstacle standing 
in their way, and I think we need to find ways to remove that obstacle, 
In short, Í am opposed to all kinds of credential requirements as 
preconditions for fies work. I think we should remove every pos- 


-1 The remainder of this statement is from Holt, The Underachieving School, Pitman 
Publishing Company, 1969. 
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sible obstacle between any child and any gainful or useful contribu- 
tion he wants to make to society. Everything we say and do tends to 
separate learning from living, and we should try instead to join them 
together, 





STATEMENT OF JOHN BREMER, DIRECTOR, PARKWAY 
PROJECT, THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PA. 
December 18, 1969 


I. Some Thovanrs on ISDUCATION 


America has never had an educational system worthy of itself, 
After pioneering n continent, developing new forms of social and 
political organization, absorbing countless immigrants, and bringing 
technology into a close relationship with human life, it is neverthe- 
less true that Americans have adopted principles and practices of 
education belonging to another age and pora from another soci- 
ety. The Parkway Program tries to provide n mode of education in 
keeping with the major traditions of American life, 

From an examination of our high schools, who would ever suppose 
that bold and adventurous exploration was a major part of the Ameri- 
can heritage? Who would realize that American society has given 
new meaning to self-reliance and individualism; that communities, 
founded for survival, have made internal cooperation a way of life 
and yet have been able to incorporate the rich and varied customs 
brought by those seeking new homes? Who would ever conelude that 
American society has been compelled to test. its knowledge against 
the realities of the world? Why is the American high school so, out 
of touch with American life? Why is the American high school so 
out of touch with life? Tt is because the boundaries of education are 
no longer correctly drawn, 

Our schools imagine that students learn best in a special building 
separated from the larger community. This has created a refuge in 
which students and teachers do not. need to explore but only to accept. 
Within this separated refuge, students are expected to learn in so-called 
homogeneous groups known as classes, and within these classes students 
are isolated, separated from each other by the seating arrangement 
and by the competition for approval. It is seldom that they are allowed 
to cooperate in a systematic, friendly manner, Finally, within these 
“boxes,” the school houses and the classrooms, life is self-reflecting, 
with no relation to anything outside of itself, and so it becomes a 
fantasy, it becomes unreal. ‘The students’ learning is evaluated within 
the “boxes,” and it is never tested against the realities of life. It is a 
common feeling (particularly on the part of students) that what is 
learned in schol is learned only for the purposes of the school. This 
is the well-know:: irrelevance of education, 

In the more concrete terms, when we look at a student program, is 
there any connection between what the students are learning and the 
exploration of physical space? Are our students capable of becoming 
astronauts? or even aware of what that would mean? Whatever aware- 
ness they have is due to television and not to the schools. 
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— But television itself and the other means of communication (includ- 
Ing the art of private conversation), the exploration of new ways of 
crossing social space, as it were, are almost totally ignored. Television 
viewing is now a basic skill, but the schools are still trying to catch 
up with the invention of printing. 

It is well-known that. personal anxiety is increasing, largely, in my 
opinion, because of the inability of the oduentional system to help 
people understand themselves and their environment. What are schools 
doing te assist us in the exploration of inner space, of ourselves? 
Virtually nothing. 

With the advances of knowledge, it is clear that we depend more 
and more upon the ability of men to cooperate in teams—witness space 
exploration, urban renewal, scientific research, and the new medicine— 
and yet our schools continue to separate students, to make them com- 
pete with each other, and do not help them to learn the cooperative 
ways of behavior upon which our future rests, The balance Deion 
cooperation and competition in our schools needs to be re-adjusted to 
conform to the realities of modern life Above all, we should realize 
that studies must show themselves in behavior, whether we like it or 
not; our students are generally dissatisfied because their studies, and 
therefore their nections, are uncoordinated with the real world. This 
Increases their anxiety and makes it very difficult for them to make a 
constructive contribution to society, The responsibility does not rest 
primarily with the students; it rests with the educators, 

Ags I said, it is the boundary conditions that are all wrong, It is the 
division between inside and outside, between insiders and outsiders. 
We pretend that students learn inside the school, and not outside in 
the community. The written American language is inside the curricu- 
lum; the spoken language is outside. Teachers and administrators are 
Included in the group of educators; parents, employers, businessmen, 
ministers are excluded, And so on. The boundaries are no longer useful 
tous. In fact, because they are wrongly drawn they cause us insoluble 
problems, 

It. is not. possible to improve the high school; it has reached the end 
of its development. We now need a new kind of educational institution. 

The year around Parkway Program sets up new boundaries, and 
provides a new framework in which the energy of all of us can be 
used in learning, and not tn maintaining an obsolete, inefficient sys- 
tem. There is no school house, there is no separate building; school is 
not a place but an activity, a process, We are, indeed, a school without 
walls, Where do the students learn? In the city. Where in the city ? 
Anywhere and everywhere, If students are to learn about television, 
they cannot do this apart. from the studios and loentions in which tele- 
vision is produced. So we use television studios and we use radio sta- 
tions, ae we use the museums, social service organizations, and we use 
the business community. The Philadelphia City government depart- 
ments assist us—the Police Department, and the District Attorney's 
oflice to name only two, Parents help us. A large number of people 
help us and we are very grateful. Everyone has a stake in education; 
everyone has a right and a duty to be involved, to participate, The 
community helps us in a great variety of ways, by providing us with 
meeting space, with resources, with instructors, even with total pro- 
grams, And without the community's help we cannot. do our job, 
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The great variety of ways in which the community helps us is a 
reflection of the tremendous variety of the community itself. The 
complexity of social life today is immeasurably greater than that of 
social life in 1900 or even in 1940. Education must respond to this 
complexity, this heterogencity; must accept it and put it to educa- 
tional use. [t used to be that the ideal ae te situation was thought 
to bea teacher (who knew what was to be learned by the student) tell- 
ing a homogeneous group (as similar as possible in age, background, 
and presumed ability) what they ought to know, with emphasis on 
that aspect of knowing which we eall remembering. Al) that has 
acon The standards by which these homogeneous groups were 
formed are no longer useful or relevant; the teacher does not know, 
cannot know in many cases, what the students should be learning; and 
you cannot. memorize the future. | 

In the Parkway Program it is true we teach some conventional sub- 
jects, but, the study groups are mostly small, under 10 students, and 
the old ways of classroom teaching just do not make any sense. So 
students and faculty are re-defining what we mean by teaching and 
learning. Our faculty members teach, but when they do it is not. in a 
classroom; it is in the city, in an office building, in City Hall, in the 
street, depending on what they are tenching. The city is our campus. 

The city is also onr curriculum because there is nothing to learn 
about but the city, If education is not useful in life, it is difficult to 
know why we would bother with it, so all of our work must. in some 
way help the student become a better, more active citizen. Students are 
offered a wide variety of courses and they are asked to choose out of 
close to a hundred offerings those studies that seem interesting and 
significant to them. We find that they schedule themselves for pro- 
grams well beyond the normal school hours (and also over weekends) 
to take courses ranging from Law Enforcement to Modern Dance 
from Film Making to Computers, and from Philosophy to Model 
Clipper Ships. If we do not offer what they want, they know they can 
ask, and together we try to provide what they want. 

Most. educational programs treat learning like a journey to some 
distant destination and students are graded in terms of how far they 
ret along the road. If you go all the way you get an A. The Parkway 

rogram is set up differently, Lt views the educational problem as 
being one of finding a starting point for learning. Many students in 
ordinary schools never get started, but if they ever were to get started, 
their journeys would far exceed the expectations of their teachers. 
We have great faith in our students, and they do not disappoint us, 
even though we have only two grades—pass or fail. 

Every student and faculty member belongs to what we call u tutorial 
group consisting of about 15 students, a faculty member, and a univer- 
sity intern. Tho group has three functions: first, to act as a support 
group in which counseling can take place; second, it is the group in 
which the basic skills of geo and mathematics are dealt with: 
third, it is the unit. in which the program and the student’s perform- 
nance are evaluated, and evaluation is seen as part of the educational 
process and not. something separated from it. 

Within the four years of the Parkway Program every student al- 
ways has a choice available to him. Similarly, no student is ever as- 
signed to the program; he always volunteers, and if we have more 
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applicants than places, as seems the usual situation, we publicly draw 
names from a hat. Every student in the city in Grades 9 through 12 
is eligible without regard to his academic or behavioral record. In 
addition, we allocate equal numbers of places to the eight school dis- 
triets with the City of Philadelphia, so that our student body, like 
our faculty, is properly integrated, We also have 19 students from 
nine suburban systems, mostly on an exchange basis, and the demand 
for our program among suburban students is getting to be as great 
us that among city students. 

Our students have to learn to be responsible for their own educa- 
tion, to make choices and to face the consequences of those choices, It 
is difficult, and many people at the beginning thought that it would 
not work, but it is working and the demand is so great that we shall 
expand rapidly. It is our intention to set up a series of units of about 
130 students, 10 faculty members, and 10 university interns, in various 
parts of the city, because this unit enables the students to have a human 
relationship with each other and with the faculty. The educational 
community should really be small enough so that everyone can know 
everyone else, Our present unit of 143 students is a little too large. It 
is also true that above that number the group can no longer control 
itself, Although our community unit should not exceed 150, there is 
no reason why we could not set up 100 such units in Philadelphia. In 
the first place, we do not require large capital expenditure and school 
buildings, and in the second place, our operating costs are approxi- 
mately the same as those in an ordinary school. What could be more 
practical ? 

II. ADMISSIONS 


L do not know of any other educational program that admits its 
students by lot, by chance, and it is perhaps worth saying a little about 
why this has been thought the best method for the Parkway Program. 

First, we are a public educational program and the best of what 
we have to offer is freely available to any public school student. We 
are not the private preserve of any racial, social, economic, or profes- 
sional group, and, if we were, it would be impossible for us to be an 
educational program at all simply because the students would then 
he instruments of somebody else’s purposes, that. is, of the purposes 
of that special group, But in education, the student is always the end, 
never a means, 

Second, if we were not willing to admit any and every student, we 
would have to set what are called admissions standards, In my opinion, 
admissions standards are a method of discrimination, not, as is often 

wetended, on the basis of scientifically established criteria, but on the 
asis of social criteria, To use them would be to destroy the community 
in which alone education can take place. 

Third, the prime object. of all study is life—what we learn must 
always, In some way, be useful to us in life. Now our lives are urban 
lives—not rural lives, not. suburban lives but urban lives, The city is 
life; it is where the action is, But Philadelphia is a city, is one city, 
only in so far as it belongs to all of us, md it cannot ever belong to 
ull of us if it provides the curriculum for an elite, for some select 
group. 

Fourth, by adopting our method, all students, whether admitted now 
or not, learn the most. fundamental of lessons that we ean relate to 
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one another on the basis of love and honesty. It is, perhaps, small com- 
fort for those not now admitted, but such students are better off than 
if they had been admitted by dishonest, discriminatory, or corrupt 
means. And if we had been dishonest and admitted them, what would 
our love now be worth? 

You may find these four reasons persuasive, and yet still fear for 
our success. I thank you for your charity and concern. But 1f we accept 
any student, without judging him, if we introduce him to a community 
of learning, and to a richer life in the world, and preserve our own 
integrity, how can we fail? 

The whole city of Philadelphia is our campus. And Philadelphia 
is our curriculum. We study the city in the city. Our lives are insepa- 
rable from the city, just as the city is essentially its citizens; all of its 
citizens, 

This means that education and politics are inseparable activities and 
that every political act is an educational act and that every educational 
act. is a political act. We should not want it any other way, for if 
politics is concerned with power, education is concerned with love, and 
one without the other is corrupting. Power without love produces 
tyranny, love without power ie Sap: anarchy. Starting from different 
points of view, educators and politicians alike have to reconcile, to 
bring into harmony these two forces, and the future of all of us depends 
on the accomplishment of this difficult task. 

In the Parkway Program we have tried in a modest and simple way 
to do this, and I personally have tried to care for our community 
without. letting people do simply as they like and to be responsible 
for it without controlling it. Others can report better than I the degree 
of my success, 

It is harder to care for people we seldom see than to love those we 
meet. with daily: it is harder to regard charitably those whose actions 
affect. us if we seldom, if ever, have a chance to discover their purposes. 
But in the Parkway Program we seek to understand not to judge, to 
support. not to criticize, and we owe our thanks to many people. 

First. and foremost, we owe a great deal to the City of Philadelphia 
and I would like to express our appreciation to the highest elected 
officer of this city, the Honorable James H. Tate. Mayor Tate we thank 
you and, through you, the whole city. We are also indebted, in more 
than one sense, to the President. of the City Council, the Honorable 
Paul D’Ortona, who has been deeply interested in the problems of the 
educational system. The Police Commissioner and the District Attor- 
ney have both provided educational programs for us. Mr. Frank I. 
Rizzo and Mr. Arlen Spector also have our grateful thanks for their 
help. Several members of the Board of Education have individually 
helped us with support and advice, but we owe our existence to them 
as a whole. Under its President, the Honorable Richardson Dilworth, 
the Board of Education brought us into existence and through the 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Mark Shedd, that existence has flour- 
ished into a fuller educational life for all of us, students and faculty 
alike. If we have experienced a better educational program here in 
Parkway it is, in the first place, because of their decision and their 
support. We thank them. 
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III. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Parkway Program is currently organized into the following 
components: (It should be emphasized that while the structures de- 
scribed here have been found to be viable in many ways, their effective- 
ness is open to constant evaluation, and they, like the Parkway concept 
in its entirety, are subject to revision and evolution.) 

1. The 143 students are randomly divided into 9 groups of about 16 
called Tutorial Groups. | 

2. Each full time faculty member is paired with a university intern, 
and each pair is assigned, jointly, to a tutorial group. 

3. A pair of tutorial groups together constitutes a Seminar Group. 

4, Each student chooses, within the context of subject distribution 
requirements, one or more progran offered by the Parkway partici- 
pating institutions, as well as courses taught by Parkway faculty 
members. 

5. Each student. may choose to participate in a Management Group 
responsible for one aspect of the program’s day-to-day operation. 

6. Each student, then, participates in : 

(a) A tutorial group with one faculty member, one university in- 
tern, and 15 other students. 

(b) A seminar group, with the other students in his tutorial group, 
the fifteen students of another tutorial group, and an additional faculty 
member and university intern. 

(c) A program of study including at least one course offered by a 
pare panie institution and additional courses offered by Parkway 

aculty members. 

(d) A management group consisting of other students and faculty 
who assume responsibility for one aspect of the program’s functioning. 

7. The function of the tutorial group is twofold : 

(a) It is the unit within which personal encouragement, support, 
and counseling are given, and it is the unit in which continuous assess- 
ment of the Program as a whole, is carried out. 

(b) It is the unit responsible for the acquisition of those basic skills 
in language and mathematics, required by the students in their work in 
the Parkway participating institutions and by the requirements of 
life in our society. 

Each group will, of course, go about performing its functions in 
the ways seen by students and staff alike as being most successful. The 
various groups have experimented with a variety of experiences and 
activities ranging from formal tutoring sessions in mathematics and 
English to individual faculty-student conferences to free-for-all dis- 
cussions, recreational gatherings, and field trips. 7 

8. The function of the Seminar Group is to work from the students’ 
experiences in various Parkway institutions towards a generalized 
and liberalized view of that experience. 

9. The function of Management Group is: 

(a) to perform the functions and provide the services necessary for 
the Parkway’s successful operation 

(4) to involve students in a meaningful way in determining the 
nature of the program 

(c) to help students develop the skills of management which are 
the source of power in the community. Management groups have 
formed around the following problem areas: self-government, public 
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relations, office management, athletics, facilities, fund raising, extra- 
curricular activities, the printing of a Parkway newspaper, and, in 
conjunction with professors from Temple University, attempting a 
scientific analysis of the effects of the Parkway Program on its 
students. 

10. The Academic Curriculum consists of: 

(a) Institutional offerings—programs of study offered by partici- 
pating Parkway institutions and taught by staff members of those 
institutions 

(b) Basic skills offerings—math and language arts courses taught 
by Parkway faculty which provide both remedial and advanced level 
work for students who need or desire it 

(c) Elective offerings—classes in the humanities, physical sciences, 
and social studies tanght by the Parkway faculty. 

Each student’s schedule depends on the particular courses he is 
taking, but 1s usually a variation of the following general schedule: 


SAMPLE STUDENT SCHEDULE 








Time Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
9:00 to 11:00. .......... Ed Com (a Ed Com (a Ed Com (a Ed Com (a Ed Com, FO, Ed Com. 
few FO). few FQ). few FO). few FO). STAFF. 
11:00 to 1:00. .......... Lunch, FO.... Lunch, FO.... Lunch, FO... Lunch, FO.... Lunch, FO.... Ed Com, FO. 
1:00 to 3:00. ........... Tutorial. ..... Tutorial. _.... MAN or FREE. Tutorial..._.. seminar or FREE. 
own 
meeting. 
3:00 to 5:00............ FO, Ed Com... FO, Ed Com... ...- do....... FO, Ed Com... FO, Ed Com... Do. 





Ed Com—Educational components (institutional offerings). FO—Faculty offerings (basic skills and electives). MAN— 
Management group. STAFF—Statt meeting. FREE is for large group activities, field trips, independent study, etc. 


11. In addition to the three types of study listed above, each student 
is encouraged to participate in a program of individual study in an 
area of his own interest. This may be done in collaboration with one 
or two other students. 

12. Students are encouraged to participate in work programs of the 
Parkway institutions as an extra non-required component. This can 
lead to vacation jobs or to career possibilities, In addition, and not of 
least importance, will be the opportunity of community service in a 
variety of social agencies. 


IV. A PaARTIAL List or Cooreratina AGENCIES 


Academy of Natural Sciences 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
American Civil Liberties Union 
American Friends Service Committee 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia 

Art Alliance 

Atlantic Richfield 

Catholic Youth Organization 
Center City Magazine 

City Hall 

(Commission on Human Relations 
Convention and Tourist Bureau 
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Council for Professional Craftsmen 

County Court 

County Medical Association 

Day Nursery for the Deaf ES 

Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commission 

Drama Guild 

Fellowship Commission 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Film Media Center 

Franklin Institute 

General Electric 

Gratz College 

Greater Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 

Greater Philadelphia Movement 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 

Health and Welfare Council of Greater Philadelphia Metropoli- 
tan Area 

Industrial Valley Bank Building 

—— Company of North America 


JICRC 

Metropolitan Associates of Philadelphia 
Moore College of Art 

Municipal Services Building 

NAACP 

NYU Educational Network 

Parochial Schools Administration Building 
Peale House 

Pearl Buck Foundation 

Penn Center 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
First Pennsylvania Bank 

Pennsylvania Railroad: Suburban Station 
People for Human Rights 

Philadelphia 1976 Bicentennial Corporation 
Philadelphia Board of Education 
Philadelphia College of Art 
Philadelphia Free Library 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Philadelphia Music Academy 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Philadelphia Zoo 

Pocket Playhouse 

Police Administration Building 
Pomerantz Office Supplies 

Print Club 

Regional Film Library 

Rodin Museum 

Smith, Kline and French 

Society Hill Playhouse 

Temple University 

J. Reid Thomson, Architect 

United Gas Improvement 
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University of Mass. School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Urban Coalition 
Urban League 
Wanamaker’s Department Store 
Weinstein Geriatrics Center 
YMCA of Philadelphia 
YWCA of Philadelphia 
YMHA of Philadelphia 
YWHA of Philadelphia 
The following news media have also helped, generously, and in a 
variety of ways: 
Canadian TV Network 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin 
KYW 
London Sun 
Los Angeles Times 
Philadelphia Daily News 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia Tribune 
Toronto Daily Star 
WCAU 
WFIL 
WIBG 
WPEN 
WUHY 
WIBF 
WKBS 
V. ANALysIs oF THE Parkway Program 


The Philadelphia Board of Education, in cooperation with the cul- 
tural, scientific and business institutions along and around the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Parkway, has initiated a four-year educational pro- 
gram for students of high school age. The Parkway Program, as it is 
called, has starting points which differ from those of conventional 
high school education in at least two basic respects. In the first place, 
the Parkway Program does not have a schoolhouse, a building of its 
own—it is a school without walls; in the second place, the institutions 
and organizations along and near the Parkway constitute a Jearning 
laboratory of unlimited resource. 

The adoption of these two starting points opens the way for a com- 
plete reformulation of what education means for the present day 
urban student. There is little doubt that such a reformulation has 
far-reaching consequences for both the theory and practice of educa- 
tion, since it indicates reformation in every aspect of the student's 
activity. The spatial and temporal boundaries of the educational pro- 
cess have been subjected to a thorough examination and have been 
radically altered; within these new limits, the social structure of the 
learning community has grown and the description and aliocation of 
roles have been revised to conform to the Program’s purpose as a learn- 
ing community. In addition, the nature and function of subject-matter 
have been redefined and brought into a new relationship to life so that 
the total learning community, the Parkway Program, itself, has 
assumed a different role and statu: within the greater community of 
Philadelphia. 
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The spatial boundaries of the educational process in the Parkway 
Program are coterminous with the life space of the student himself. 
Learning is not something that goes on only in special places called 
classrooms, or in special buildings called schools; rather, it is a quality 
of life appropriate to any and every phase of human existence, or, 
more strictly, it is human life, itself. The problem that the Parkway 
Program confronts has two aspects; first, how to help the student to 
live “learningly” within his present life space, and, second, how to 
expand this life space. 

From the time of their application, students view the Parkway 
Program, itself, as a proper object of study, so that there is a con- 
tinuing reflection on what is going on, as it is going on. Not only are 
there opportunities for continuous reflection and evaluation, but also 
for planning and execution by the total learning community; in short, 
the students as well as the faculty. and cooperating institutions are 
responsibly involved in conceiving and carrying out the educational 
poan: In this way, the educational program is itself a component 
m the student’s education, instead of being simply a precondition. 

In addition, from the beginning, the parents of Parkway Program 
students have been cooperating in forming current educational pro- 
grams, within the framework afforded by the Program, in planning 
with their sons and daughters further educational and career possi- 
bilities, and in pursuing their own educational purposes, partly 
through programs offered by the faculty and participating institu- 
tions. It is to be hoped that some sort of parents’ association will offer 
help and support. to the Program in a variety of ways, although the 
interest and involvement of the parents, alone, will be a material factor 
in the progress of students. 

Responsibility for educational planning carries with it the incentive 
to think more deeply about educational purposes. By sharing respon- 
sibility among students, parents and teachers, a continuing dialogue 
on education has developed which must have a beneficial effect on the 
people involved. Through this dialogue, students, particularly, have 
come to reflect on, to understand, and to control more effectively their 
own lives, 

At. the same time, the facilities of the institutions along and near 
the Parkway are available, to a greater or lesser extent, to the students 
in the Program. They choose their activities from offerings made by 
such scientific centers as the Franklin Institute, by such humanistic 
centers as the Museum of Art, by such business centers as the Insur- 
ance wig of North America, by such manufacturing centers as 
Smith, Kline and French, and by such communications centers as 
KYW and the Philadelphia Bulletin and Inquirer. By choice and 
with encouragement and support, the student goes beyond the restric- 
tions of his present. life and, by furthering his experience he will fur- 
ther his capacity to have an experience. 

If learning is not confined within the spatial limits of schools and 
classrooms, then it is not confined within the conventional temporal 
limits either, The concepts of class period, school day, school week, and 
school year al] need serious modification and possible abandonment. 
The Parkway Program has abandoned them, for the most part, and 
it provides a year-round, full-time learning opportunity for anyone 
in the Program. The schedule of each student is determined by his 
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learning requirements and not by the clock hours of administrative 
and organizational convenience. 

By adopting these new spatial and temporal boundaries, determined 
by the view of education as a mode of life and by the learning needs of 
a particular student, school has ceased to be a building and has become 
a process, an activity, in which the student participates, or more prop- 
erly, which is nothing other than the life of the community of learn- 
ing. The fundamental teaching problem is now to help the student 
enter the process. o., 

Since learning is a human activity—and, in a sense, the characteristic 
human activity—it is intimately bound up with the human group. The 
problem of how to enter into the learning process, or to be a learner, 
can be restated in terms of group membership—how to be a member 
of a learning comunity. It is for this reason that the social structure 
within the Parkway Program is of utmost importance. What are the 
characteristics of a community which has as its purpose the learning 
of its members? To frame the question in this way—and it is the ap- 
ee way—indicates that the community is concerned with the 
earning of all, and not merely some of its members. This acknowledges 
frankly the need of everyone for more learning—it is not. something 
appropriate only for people cast in the role of “student”—and it 
makes easier the possibility of cooperation, of partnership, of a true 
sharing in a common enterprise. This view is in strong contrast to the 
conventional view of education in which there are teachers and learn- 
ers—that is, superiors and inferiors—and in which knowledge is 
treated as alien and self-subsisting to be imposed on the student from 
without by the exercise of authority. In the Parkway Program, ener- 
gies are not tied up maintaining the conventional social system of the 
school, which is under considerable tension from the conflict arising 
from declared inequality, and which has little or no relation to learn- 
ing: students’ energies are enlisted on behalf of their own education, 
individually and in formal and informal groups. 

The appropriate model for the Parkway Program is the kind of 
working together seen in space exploration teams, or in medical teams 
engaged in transplant surgery. With differentiation of function, there 
is an intricate pattern of interdependence in such teams dictated by 
the complexity of the means necessary to achieve the end and by the 
variations in functional responsibility, generated as the situation 
changes, The activity of the Parkway Program is not essentially dif- 
ferent. The hierarchical ordering of the roles in such teams is deter- 
mined and re-determined as one stage of operation succeeds another, 
as crises and emergencies come and go, This has its counterpart in the 
Parkway Program but, in addition, the people change their roles as the 
learning needs require it. Members of the learning community are 
acquiring adaptability and flexibility as they respond to the poten- 
tialities of the Program, learning how to play new roles and, by so do- 
ing, achieving new satisfactions. 

It has already been stated that by using the institutions along the 
Parkway, students extend their life space and increase their capacity 
for experience. This is a very real function but it is one which any 
area—urban or rural—could perform. The unique and specific im- 
portance of the Parkway institutions lies in the unparalleled wealth 
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of material and human resources which they onig to a very small area 
of the city. Within a few short blocks there can be found some of the 
best museums and collections in the world, and the research work that 
is conducted along the Parkway is of civic, national, and even inter- 
national importance. To have easy and continuous access to the fine 
collections of paintings, sculpture, scientific instruments, and books 
available along the Parkway would enhance any educational program. 
Beyond this, however, business, industrial and communications or- 
ganizations—again of national and international reputation—have 
expressed interest in providing opportunities for students to study in- 
tensively with them, and to pursue work-study programs. 

There are two further advantages for Parkway Program students. 
First, in addition to the material resources of these institutions, there 
is the possibility of intense and varied contact with the highly-skilled 
professional personnel who are responsible for their continuing life; 
to have such people as, in a sense, faculty members, is to provide 
specialist teachers of the highest possible caliber. Second, as an op- 
tional and additional activity, there is the possibility of gor pet 
in the work of these institutions, and, particularly, in their researc 
work; this is an opportunity for sharing in exciting, creative, and 
original work denied even to most college students. | 

Finally, it must be remembered that the Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way begins at City Hall and that for many years the organization of 
Philadelphia’s city government has been a model for the nation. 
Students in the Parkway Program will be able to study, at first hand, 
the administration of a city which is a recognized leader in urban 
renewal. It is not necessary to point out that the modern city govern- 
ment of Philadelphia is the outcome of a tradition as old as the Na- 
tion, itself, with a wealth of historical resources available, almost on 
every street corner, even to the most casual student. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MACY, JR., PRESIDENT, CORPO- 
RATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING, WASHINGTON, 


D.C. 
December 18, 1969 


It is a pleasure to be given this opportunity. It is also a challenge! 

It is a challenge not only because your investigation into the needs 
of education in the 1970’s is of utmost importance to the nation, but 
also because some of the few remaining citadels of doubt as to the 
persuasiveness of television seem to be located with some parts of 
the education community. 

Television has been under criticism by almost every other seg- 
ment of our society. The charge is that it is too persuasive, too effective 
in delivering messages. Political leaders want to appear on it. Cor- 
porations spend millions to put their messages before television 
audiences. 

Everybody, it seems, wants to learn how to use this medium to sell 
products, or ideas; to expand avenues for entertainment or excitment 
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or relaxation. They are all searching for ways to use it, not reasons 
it should not be used. 

Bat for aome reason or reasons, some segments of the educational 
community in this country have not — agreed. To be more ad 
cise, the community as a whole has not yet begun to attempt to make 
television the forceful effective tool of learning it should be. There 
are many reasons for this phenomenon. Some of them are compelling. 
I hope, — that now the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
and the entire public broadcasting community ‘would be allowed to 
work with educators in finding ways to overcome obstacles. I know 
that the non-commercial broadcasters I have spoken to in recent 
months, almost all of whom are presently working in the field of in- 
structional television, cértainly are willing to try. Ea 

I sumbit that any examination of the needs of education in the 
decade ahead must include the proper, creative use of television pro- 
gramming, whether this programming arrives in the classroom or the 
— through the air, through cables, or issues from a “little black 
box” fastened to the rear of the set. Technology should not be the issue 
here. | 

I submit further that proper, effective use of television techniques is 
going to become more and more essential as the decade progresses, if 
we are to close the gap between rich schools and poor, between subur- 
ban schools and their counterparts in urban slums or rural poverty 
areas. 

At the present time, we have relatively few hard facts about the use 
of television in schools today. Incredible as it may seem, neither the 
Office of Education, the Federal Communications Commission, nor the 
National Education Association can say how many students, as of to- 
day, are being served with instructional television in their classrooms. 
The best estimates are that between 12 and 15 million students in ele- 
mentary and secondary grades—or between 20 and 25 percent of the 
potential audience—receive some instruction via television. 

We all expect that the report of the Commission on Instructional 
Technology prepared by a special committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare under Atle III of the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967 will contain additional facts and more 
accurately describe the task before us. Title ITI was added to the Act 
because Congress wanted more detailed information before attempt- 
ing to draft legislation in this field. The report has been sent to the 
White House by the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare and 
it should be released soon. 

Even without many of the hard facts, that will become available 
with release of the report, I feel we can stipulate two things: 

= will watch television they like; and learning does not have 
tobe dull. 

We know, for example, that the average child spends 4,000 hours 
watching the television before he enters first grade. By the time he 
graduates from high school, he has spent 15,000 hours watching 
television and only 12,000 hours in schoo). 

Obviously, children like television! 
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I am sure I do not have to elaborate on the second point to members 
of this committee who have been able to watch any segment of 
“Sesame Street,” the Children’s Television Workshop series for pre- 
school age children! I know that the appearance before this Subcom- 
mittee of Mrs. Joan Ganz Cooney, CTW Executive Director, and the 
display of some CTW’s techniques provided a unique opportunity 
to learn of this work. 

As a matter of fact, the national acclaim of “Sesame Street” helps 
to illustrate the point I would like to make today : 

When joined with thorough research and proven educational goals, 
creative use of television techniques can help make learning interesting 
for children. 

Consider, for a moment, the achievements of “Sesame Street” in 
ublic television terms, A little more than a month ago—before 
‘Sesame Street” went on tho air—many critics felt that public or 
“educational” television could not reach sufficient audiences of pre- 
school children. These critics did have some logic on their side: 
“Sesame Street” was to be transmitted almost entirely over public 
stations, many of them broadcasting on the UHF spectrum. In a 
Harris survey commissioned by CPB, it was revealed that 74 percent 
of the homes in the nation are reached by a public television signal; 
39 percent of the country is reached by a VHF public television outlet 
and 35 percent by a UHF outlet. f 

Forty-two percent of the television sets in the country cannot. pick 
up UHF signals. Many youngsters are not used to tuning in on the 

UHF portion of the dial, even when their sets are equipped to receive 
the signal, 

But despite these handicaps, the word is now received that in its 
second week (November 17), “Sesame Street” reached about 6 million 
children in 2 millioin homes, day care centers and nursery schools. 
This is a greater audience for a new series than anyone dreamed possi- 
ble. Public:broadeasting does not want to get into the rating game, 
but it is significant that in its first. week, “Sesame Street” had one 
rating of 4, which was better than some popular commercial programs. 
In other words, it is a smash hit in television terms, even though its 
basic purpose is to teach, and it was broadcast on public television 
stations, | 

The Corporation is extremel preg to have been able to negotiate 
special arrangements with AT&T to allow the transmission of this 

rogram throughout the United States over the public broadcasting 
interconnection. It is proud to have been able to contribute $250,000 
to its total first-year cost and to support strongly its continuation after 
this first experimental season. 

Is “Sesame Street” an isolated case? Certainly we were fortunate 
that the Children’s Television Workshop concept—a revolutionary 
concept for many—was embraced by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Weare fortunate, too, that OE, the Ford Foundation, and the Carnegie 
Corporation and others were willing to fund the project adequately— 
$8 million for the initial research and development and the first season 
of production, And perhaps, most important to all, we were fortunate 
that talented, creative, and dedicated people such as Mrs, Cooney. 
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Executive Producer David D. Connell, Research Director Dr. Edward 
L. Palmer, and Assistant Executive Director Robert Davidson were in 
charge of the effort. It is difficult to conceive of such a project suc- 
ceeding without this amalgam of creative communicators, research 
specialists, and educators. 

We can be thankful, too, that because of the wisdom of Congress 
and the support of State and Local governments and community- 
spirited committees, there were public television stations in 47 of the 
States and the District of Columbia that were available to bring this 
program to their viewers, once or twice a day, every weekday. It would 
be difficult at best for commercial stations to guarantee this kind of 
on-the-air time to a program designed principally to reach only 12 
million viewers--children three, four, and five years old. As of today, 
some 163 of these stations are broadcasting “Sesame Street.” 

These stations are a vital national resource. They belong to the 
public. I urge this committee to assist us in making this resource more 
effective in stimulating and educating other groups of our young 
people, as we have now been able to begin to do with preschool children. 

Before going into the specifics of our suggestion, let us analyze the 
potential of television in fulfilling national needs in education, in the 
classroom, in the home, as well as on the job. 


Effectiveness 

Wilbur Schramm and Godwin Chu, in their series of studies of 
televised instruction, have noted that its effectiveness has been shown 
by more than 100 separate experiments and several hundred compari- 
sons made all over the world, in rich nations and poor, and involving 
students at every age level, preschool through adult. Schramm and 
Chu compiled the results of 421 comparisons between instructional 
television. and conventional teaching. Here, in part, are their findings : 








No significant TV more Conventional 

difference effactive niore effective 

CIGINGIAIY sooo nc chic wee 6 50 10 4 
DOCONGOIY cto cea tended eect shew hex wale sass T AE 82 24 16 
Collegi notte ds cere wake ae tia ea is E E EE EA 152 22 28 


E a EE ERTED 24 7 2 





There have been other studies in recent years which indicate that 
televised instruction is indeed an effective method of improving the 
uality of education, especially in the more rural areas of the country. 
Serena Wade’s study of the Hagerstown, Maryland, school system in 
1967 indicated that rural students who averaged half a grade below 
the national norm before classroom television was inaugurated began 
to exceed the norm when television instruction was used. In Grades 
3 and 4, this took place after just one year of televised instruction. In 
the other elementary grades, it took one year longer. 
Another interesting point of this study was that after three years 
of televised instruction, achievement in rural schools in the Hagers- 
town area—where students had originally averaged one-fourth to 
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one-half grade below their in-town counterparts—began to be com- 
parable to the urban schools. 

It must be noted here that the progress that has been made in 
instructional television has been attributable to dedicated people 
working with anemic resources on university campuses, in the school 
systems themselves, at public television stations, at National Instruc- 
tional Television, Bloomington, Indiana, and Great Plains National 
Instructional Television Library, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Their talent for survival and growth under present circumstances 
is truly amazing. Without increased support In funding, in trained 
and creative manpower, it will be particularly difficult for them to meet 
the challenges of the next decade. 

Not only must they program for larger and larger numbers of 
students, but they must help overcome the gap in education between 
rich and poor schools, They must compete with the sights and sounds 
that fill a young person’s life outside of school and be prepared 
to make the best possible use of new technology. 

When we speak of “instructional television” today, we really mean 
signals delivered over the air into the classroom, the same way tele- 
vision signals reach your home. But the age of cable television is 
already upon us. CATV is in use in thousands of communities and 
is growing rapidly. With cable comes the opportunity of delivering 
many more programs simultaneously throughout the school. Are 
these dividend channels to be wasted as far as instructional television 
is concerned, or will the programs—lessons, if you will—be the best 
we can provide? 

Other technological advances—ITFS (Instructional Television 
Fixed Service) and the new Electronic Video Recording devices, for 
example, make it possible right now to deliver a variety of programs 
to the classroom audiences when the teacher wants them. Local in- 
structional television producers as well as national production centers 
like NITC and Great Plains must be given the resources to begin 
planning so that meaningful and effective programming is available 
for use over these new technological devices. 


Problems 

The studies mentioned above concerned themselves with the effec- 
tiveness of “televised instruction” as it is now generally used today. 
Because of a lack of resources and the high cost of venturing into new 
techniques of programming, most of the instructional or classroom 
television now being used tends to consist of little more than turning a 
camera on an instructor. No matter how brilliant or capable the tele- 
vision instructor, therefore, he cannot do more for the students who 
viewed him than if he were in their classroom in person. Many feel 
he does less because the warmth of human contact is missing. Because 
of a lack of resources, then, the biggest advantage in instructional 
television today is that it allows a talented instructor to reach beyond 
his immediate classroom to hundreds of additional students: it allows 
the schools that cannot afford “specialty” instructors in art and music 
and many of the sciences to make these courses available to their 
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students. These are important, of course, but they are not enough to 
mect the demands of the seventies. 

One of the problems blocking the full use of television as an educa- 
tional device, then, is a lack of funds for production and creative 
use of the medium. i 

There are others. One of the most basic is the fact that there 
are some 20,440 independent school districts, each with its own unique 
requirements and needs. It is particularly difficult to devise a high- 
budget program of instruction when a comparative handful of school 
districts would use it. The remainder might feel it did not meet their 
own requirements. Not only would this be counter-productive, it may 
not be wise in the first instance since Local control of education is 
an elementary part of American life, and in the overwhelming num- 
ber of cases has served us well. | | 

In his recent paper, “Educational Technology—the White Ele- 
phant,” Andrew Molnar of the Office of Education’s Bureau of Re- 
search pointed up the dilemma when he wrote: “Edueation strongly 
believes in local autonomy and the right of the school and the teacher 
to prepare and present educational materials to meet the needs of 
the students. On the other hand modern technology tends to be eco- 
noinical only when used on a regional or national basis.” 

To quote from Mr. Molnar once more: “Educational technology 
probably has the greatest potential in areas such as the ghetto school, 
which characteristically has large student-to-teacher ratios; in geo- 
graphically dispersed or isolated populations, such as those in rural 
areas or on Indian reservations; and among mobile groups such as 
migrant workers.” 7 

In other words, the school systems that have the most pointed lack 
of resources are the ones that could make the best possible use of edu- 
cational technology, including instructional television. 

These problems—a lack of funds for operations and for development 
of new techniques, the individual needs of thousands of separate school 
systems, and the need for entirely new approaches in creative use of the 
television meditm—are formidable. They are formidable, but they 
must be overcome if we are to fulfill the promises under the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of an adequate education within 
the reach of all our children. 

What is needed is a dramatic example of how the techniques of tele- 
vision—not merely a television camera trained on one instructor—can 
help the teacher in the classroom reach the students with lessons of 
Importance. 

he British concept of an “Open University,”—n university largely 
based on the use of the most advanced techniques of television that the 
BBC can devise—has intrigued the entire country. The Japanese Net- 
work, NHK, through its use of correspondence school techniques to 
upp ement broadcasts, has revolutionized adult education in that 
country. 

And we have “Sesame Street” ! The final tally on the ability of this 
series to teach preschool children is not yet in. But certainly the pre- 
broadcast. research and testing give every indication that the work of 
CTW will have as high a rating in teaching as it does in entertainment. 
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Let me make it very clear here that the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting does not want to intrude into the day-to-day operation 
of instructional television. This is outside our mandate under the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Act of 1967 and certainly outside our resources. _ 

What I ud like to propose today is that CPB act as a catalytic 
agent in helping to overcome the problems now seeming to block prog- 
ress toward the full use of the medium of television in teaching. 

Specifically, I would call the committee’s attention to the experience 
of the Children’s Television Workshop. I would like to suggest that 
a similar experiment—adequately funded—should be authorized in 
another field of instruction. I would like to urge that such a production 
should follow the trail already blazed by CTW: —— research, 
thorough coordination at every step between television communicator 
and creative personnel and educators, and thorough follow-through 
audience evaluation and testing. 

If we provide an opportunity for television communicators and edu- 
cators to approach an education problem together, I am certain that 
the proper techniques would be found to match the medium and the 
message, These techniques might include animation, on-location film, 
and dramatizations to capture and hold the attention of the student 
and help him to retain knowledge, much as “Sesame Street” now does 
for the preschool child using such techniques as commercial jingles, etc. 
On the other hand, such a joint effort may lead to completely new tech- 
—_ new formats that could be tested and thoroughly researched. 

he subject matter for this project could be chosen by the Office of 
Education or the Department of Labor or any of the groups represent- 
ing local school officials. The aim would be to pick a subject of national 
concern, a subject of vital interest to a substantial number of 
Americans. 

An example of the type of subject that might be selected would be 
remedial reading or high school equivalency training for returning 
veterans, Education Commissioner James E. Allen, in announcing the 
President’s “Right to Read” program, said that one out of every four 
Americans has a reading deficiency and that one-half of the young 
adults between the ages of 16 and 21 are functional illiterates. That, I 
submit, would be a subject of national concern ! 

Because of the great difficulties inherent in the local autonomy ‘of 
our elementary and secondary education systems, it might be preferable 
to begin with some project in adult or “continuing education.” 

Public broadcasting has had some notable experience in this kind 
of assignment regarding on-the-job training for adults. One of the 
most highly regarded of these projects was underwritten by the De- 
partment of Justice and produced by station WGBH, Boston, to train 
policemen in the New England area. Law enforcement officials were so 
pleased with the results that this series has been used by about 25 sta- 
tions and requests are still being received. The reason—the production 
used a combination of instructor-to-student lectures and dramatized 
case studies, all supplemented by especially prepared printed material. 

I can speak personally about another project that was financed by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission when I was chairman. The series, 
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called “From Nine to Five,” was designed to teach government secre- 
taries proper office procedures and was broadcast over station WETA, 
Washington. It is now being used by other stations in cooperation 
with nongovernment employers. . 

Several months ago, the Corporation commissioned the National In- 
structional Television Center to undertake a study of continuing edu- 
cation programs now being telecast by public broadcasting stations. 
Suffice it to say the report indicated that a large number of these pro- 
ductions—for a variety of reasons, most of which are noted above— 
received very low grades as far as television is concerned. 

If such a series as I proposed today had one-tenth the impact on 
the nation as “Sesame Street,” it could convince educators, school board 
members, and the Congress that. television, properly used, can be the 
most effective tool for mass education yet seed 

It is my feeling that if such an experiment were a success, we would 
find ways to use this medium creatively, at the lowest. possible cost, 
without interfering with local control of curriculum, For example: 
why couldn’t educators and television communicators combine in the 
future to produce a wide range of creative, self-sustaining segments 
or film clips for the use, at low cost, of local school districts in their 
own telecasts? Then, as now, the local television teacher and cur- 
riculum supervisor would determine the content of the course. The 
difference would be the availability of a wide range of first-rate film 
clips or animations to illustrate what local authorities want illustrated, 
to help interest and intrigue the student. 

The Corporation feels that such a project should be financed by a 
consortium of interests including the Federal Office of Education, 
other Federal agencies, foundations, and the Corporation, itself. 

To begin working toward this end, I intend to convene early in 
1970 a group of television communicators and educators to help set 
the general direction of such a project. and to prepare a specific pro- 
posal. I would hope that this — would interested in the 
report of that session and would consider then whether any additional 
legislation would be necessary. | 

One of the purposes of the Corporation as defined by Congress is 
the expansion and strengthening of public broadcasting throughout 
the country. Since such a large portion of the program day of each 
of the public television stations is devoted to in-school service, this 
would be reason enough to become involved in any project designed 
to assist. these stations to become even more effective in their own 
communities. 

The primary reason for my appearance here today, however, is the 
importance of the subject of the hearings, and my firm conviction 
that creative use of television can be of great assistance in meeting the 
needs of education in the decade ahead. 


O 


